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DRAMATIS PERSONZ. 


MEN. 


Sir Grorce Airy, a gentleman of four thou- 
sand _a-year, in love with Mrranva. 

Sir Francis Gripe, guardian to Miranpa and 
Marptort, father to Cuarwes, in love with 

_ Miranpa, 

Cuarixzs, friend to Str Grorce, in love with 
IsaBinpa. 

Sir Jeatous Trarrick, a merchant that had 
lived some time in Spain, father to IsaBtnva. 

Marptor, a sort of silly fellow, cowardly, but 
very inguisitive to know every body's business. 

WHISPER, servant to CHARLES, 


Scene— 


WOMEN. 


Mrranpa, an heiress, worth thirty thousand 
pounds, really in love with Str Grorcez, bué 
pretends to be so with her guardian, Srx 
FRANCIS. i 

IsasinDa, daughter to Sir JEaxous, in love 
with Cuarres, but designed for a Spanish 
merchant by her father. 

Parcu, her woman. 

SCENTWELL, woman to MrrnanDa. 


London, 





ACT I. 


SCENE L—The Park. 


Sir Grorce Airy meeting Cuar es. 

Cha. Ha! Sir George Aity a birding thus 
early! what forbidden game roused you so soon’ 
for no lawful occasion could invite a person of 
your figure abroad, at such unfashionable hours. 

Sir Geo. There are some men, Charles, whom 
fortune has left free from inquietudes, who are 
diligently studious to find out ways and means to 
make themselves uneasy. 

Cha. Is it possible that any thing in nature can 
ruffle the temper of a man whom the four seasons 
of the year compliment with as many thousand 
pounds, nay, anda father at rest with his ancestors? 


Sir Geo. Why, there it is now! a man, that 
wants money, thinks none can be unhappy that 
has it; but, my affairs are in such a whimsical 
posture, that it will require a calculation of my 
nativity to find if my gold will relieve me or not. 

Cha. Ha, ha, ha! never consult the stars about 
that; gold has a power beyond them; gold un- 
locks the midnight councils; gold outdoes the 
wind, becalms the ship, or fills her sails; gold is 
omnipotent below; it makes whole armies fight 
or fly; it buys even souls; and bribes wretches to 
betray their country: then, what can thy busi- 
ness be that gold won’t serve thee in? 

Sir Geo. Why, I’m in love. 

Cha. In love !——Ha, ha, ha, ha! in love !— 
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Ha, La, ha, ha! with what, prithee? a cheru- 
bin? 

Sir Geo. No; with a woman. 

Cha. A woman! good, Ha,-ha, ha, ha! and 
gold not help thee? : i 

Sir Geo. But, suppose I’m in love with two— 

Cha. Ay, if thou’rt in love with two hundred, 
gold will fetch them, I warrant thee, boy. . But 
who are they? who are they? come! '_ , 

Sir Geo. One is a lady, whose face I never 
saw; but witty toa miracle; the other, beauti- 
ful as Venus—— 

Cha. And a fool— 

Sir Geo. For aught I know; for I never spoke 
to her; but you can inform me. I am charmed 
by the wit of the one, and die for the beauty of 
the other. ‘ 

Cha. And, pray, which are you in quest of now? 

Sir Geo. I prefer the sensual pleasure ; ’'m for 
her I’ve seen, who is thy father’s ward, Miranda. 

Cha. Nay, then, I pity you; for the Jew, my 
father, will no more part with her and thirty 
thousand pounds, than he would with a guinea to 
keep me from starving. 

Sir Geo. Now, you see gold can’t do every 
thing, Charles. 

Cha. Yes; for ’tis her gold that bars my fa- 
ther’s gate against you. 

Sir Geo. Why, if he be this avaricious wretch, 
how cam’st thou by such a liberal education? 

Cha. Not a souse out of his pocket, I assure 
you: I had an uncle who defrayed that. charge; 
but, for some little wildness of youth, though he 
made me his heir, left dad my guardian till I 
came to years of discretion, which, I presume, 
the old gentleman will never think I am; and 
now he has got the estate into his clutches, it 
does me no more good than if it lay in Prester 
John’s dominions. 

Sir Geo. What! canst thou find no stratagem 
to redeem it? 

Cha. I have made many essays to no purpose. 
Though want, the mistress of invention, still 
tempts me on, yet still the old fox is too cunning 
for me.—I am upon my last project, which, if 
it fails, then, for my last refuge, a brown mus- 

uet. 
: Sir Geo. What is’t? can I assist thee? 

Cha. Not yet; when you can, I have confi- 
dence enough in you to ask it. 

Sir Geo. I am always ready. But what does 
he intend to do with Miranda? is she to be sold 
in private, or will he‘put her up by way of auc- 
tion, at who bids most? if so, egad I’m for him; 
my gold, as you say, shall be subservient to my 
pleasure. 

Cha. To deal ingenuously with you, sir George, 
I know very little of her or home ; for, since my 
uncle’s death, and my return from travel, I have 
never been well with my father: he thinks my 
expences too great, and Ff, his allowance too lit- 
tle; he never sees me, but he quarrels ; and, to 
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avoid that, I shun his house as much as possible. 
The report is, he intends to marry her himself. 

Sir Geo. Can she consent to it ? 

Cha. Yes, faith! so they say: but, I tell you, 
I am wholly ignorant of the matter.” Miranda 
and I are like two violent members of a contrary 
party; I can scarce allow her beauty, though all 
the world does ; nor she me civility for that 
contempt. I fancy she plays the mother-in-law 
already; and sets the old gentleman on to do 
mischief. 

Sir Geo. Then, I have your free consent to 
gether? 

Cha. Ay; and my helping hand, if occasion 


e. ey 

Sir Geo. Poh! yonder’s a fool coming this 
way; let’s avoid him. 

Cha. What? Marplot? No, no; he’s my in- 
strument; there’s a thousand conveniences in 
him: he’ll lend me his money, when he has any ; 
run of my errands, and be proud of it; in short, 
he'll pimp for me, lie for me, drink for me, do 
any thing but fight for me; and that I trust to 
my own arm for. 

Sir Geo. Nay, then, he’s to be endured; I 
never knew his qualifications before. 


Enter Marpror, with a patch across his face. 


Mar. Dear Charles, your’s—Ha! Sir George 
Airy | the man in the world I have an ambition 
to be known to ! [ Aside.] Give me thy hand, dear 
boy! 

Cha. A good assurance! But hark ye, how 
came your beautiful countenance clouded in the 
wrong place? 

Mar. 1 must confess ’tis a little mal-a-propos ; 
but no matter for that. A word with you, 
Charles. Prithee, introduce me to sir George— 
he is a man of wit, and I’d give ten guineas 
to 





Cha. When you have them, you mean? 

Mar. Ay, when I have them; pugh, pox, you 
cut the thread of my discourse——I would give 
ten guineas, I say, to be ranked in his acquaint- 
ance. Well,’tis a vast addition to a man’s for- 
tune, according to the rout of the world, to be 
seen in the company of leading men; for, then, 
we are all thought to be politicians, or whigs, or 
jacks, or highflyers, or lowflyers, or levellers—and 
so forth; for, you must know, we all herd in par- 
ties now. 

Cha. Then, a fool for diversion is out of fa- 
shion, I find? 

Mar. Yes, without it be a mimicking fool; 
and they are darlings every where. But, prithee, 
introduce me. 

Cha. Well, on condition you'll give us a true 
account how you came by that mourning nose, [I 





will. 
Mar. Vl do it. 
Cha. Sir George, here’s a gentleman has a pas~ 
sionate desire to kiss your hand, 
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Sir Geo. Oh, I honour men of the sword ! 


_ And, I presume, this gentleman is lately come 
from Spain or Portugal—by his scars, 
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Mar. No, really, sir George, mine sprung from . 


civil fury. Happening last night into the groom 
porter’s—TI had a strong inclination to go ten gui- 
neas with a sort of a, sort of a—kind of a milk- 
sop, as I thought. A pox of the dice! he flung 
out, and my pockets being empty, as Charles 
knows they often are, he proved a surly North 
Briton, and broke my face for my deficiency. 

Sir Geo. Ha, ha, ha!:and did not you draw? 

Mar, Draw, sir! Why, I did but lay my hand 
upon my sword, to make a swift retreat, and he 
roared out—Now the deel a ma saul, sir, gin ye 
touch yer steel Ise whip mine through yer wem. 

Sir Geo. Ha, ha, ha! 

Cha. Wa, ha, ha, ha! Safe was the word. So, 
you walked off, I suppose. 

Mar. Yes, for I avoid fighting, purely to be 
serviceable to my friends, you kno 
’ St Geo, Your friends are much obliged to 
you, sir: I hope you'll rank me in that number, 

Mar. Sir George, a bow from the side-kox, or 
to be seen in your chariot, binds me ever yours. 

Sir Geo. Trifles; you may command them, 
when you please. 

Cha. Provided he may command you. 

Mar. Me! Why, [ live for no other purpose 

—Sir George, I have the honour to be cares- 
sed by most of the reigning toasts of the town: 
T’ll tell them you are the finest gentleman 

Sir Geo. No, no; prithee, let me alone to tell 
the ladies—my parts—Can you-convey a letter 
upon occasion, or deliver a message with an air 
of business, ha? - 

Mar. With the assurancé of a page, and the 
gravity of astatesmah. ~ » 

Sir Geo. You know Miranda? 

Mar. What! My sister ward? Why, her guar- 
dian is mime; we are fellow-sufferers. Ah, he is 
a covetous, cheating, sanctified, curmudgeon : 
that sir Francis Gripe is a damned old—hypo- 
critical 

Cha. Hold, hold; I suppose, friend, you for- 
get that he is my father? 

Mar, Bead, and so I did, Charles—I ask your 
pardon, Charles, but it is for your sake I hate 
him. Well, I say the world is mistaken in him; 
his out-side piety makes him every man’s execu- 














tor, and his inside cunning makes him every heir’s. 


gaoler. Egad, Charles, I’m half persuaded that 
thou’rt some ward, too, and never of his getting 
—for never were two things so unlike as you and 
your father; he scrapes up every thing, and thou 
spendest every thing; every body is indebted to 
him, and thou art indebted to every body. 

Cha. Youare very free, Mr Marplot. 

Mar. Aye, L.give and take, Charles—you may 
be as free with me, you know. 
' Sir Geo. A pleasant fellow. 

Cha. The dog is diverting, sometimes, or there 
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would be no enduring his impertinence. He is 

pressing to be employed, and willing to executes 

but some ill fate generally attends all he under- 

takes, and he oftener spoils an intrigue than helps 

it. 

Mar. Ihave always your good word ; but if I 
miscarry, ’tis none of my fault; I follow my in- 
structions. 

Cha. Yes, witness the merchant’s wife. 

Mar. Pish, pox! that was an accident. 

Sir Geo. What was’t, prithee? 

Mar. Nay, Charles, now, don’t expose your 
friend. 

Cha. Why, you must know, I had lent a cer- 
tain merchant my hunting horses, and was to 
have met his wife in his absence. Sending him 
along with my groom to make the compliment, | 
and to deliver a letter to the lady at the same 
time; what does he do, but gives the husband the 
letter, and offers her the horses ! 

Mar. Why, to be sure, I did offer her the 
horses, and I remember ,you was even with me, 
for you denied the letter to be yours, and swore 
I had a design upon her, which my bones paid 
for. : 

Cha, Come, sir George, let’s walk round, if 
you are not engaged, for i have sent my man up- 
on a little earnest business, and I have ordered 
him to bring me the answer into the Park. 

Mar. Business! and I not know it! Egad Vit 
watch him. 

Sir Geo. I must beg your pardon, Charles; I 
am to meet your father. 

Cha. My father! ; 

Sir Geo. Aye, and about the oddest'bargain, 
perhaps, you ever heard of; but I'll not impart 
till I know the success. 

Mar. What can his business be with Sir Fran- 
cis? Now would Tf give all the world to know it! 
Why the devil should not one know every man’s 
concerns ? { Astde. 

Cha. Prosperity to it, whatever it be: I have 
private affairs, too: over a bottle, we'll compare 
notes. 

Mar. Charles knows T love a lass as well as 
any man; I'll make one; shall it be to-night? 
And I long to know their secrets. [ Aside. 


Enter Wuisrer. 

Whis. Sir, sir, Mrs Patch says Isabinda’s Spa- 
nish father has quite spoiled the plot, and she 
cannot meet you in the Park, but he infallibly 
will go out this afternoon, she says: but I must 
step again to know the hour. 

Mar. What did Whisper say now? I shall go 
stark mad, if I’m not let into the secret. 
[ Aside. 

Cha. Curst misfortune ! 

Mar. Curst! What's curst, Charles? 

Cha. Come along with me; my heart feels plea- 
sure at her name. Sir George, your's; we'll 
meet at the old place the usual hour. 
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Sir Geo. Agreed. 1 think I see sir Francis 
yonder. [Exit Str Georce. 
Cha. Marplot, you must excuse me, I am en- 
gaged. Exit Cuarces. 
Mar. Engaged! Egad, I’ll engage my life P’ll 

know what your engagement is. 
[ Exit Marpror. 


Enter Miranpa, coming out of a chair., 


_ Mir, Let the chair wait. 
dogged sir George said he was in the Park, 


Enter Patcw. 


Ha! Miss Patch alone! Did not you tell me 
you had contrived a way to bring Isabinda to the 
Park? 

_ Patch. Oh, madam, your Jadyship cannot im- 
agine what a wretched disappointment we have 
met with! Just as I had fetched a suit of my 
elothes for a disguise, comes my old master into 
his closet, which is right against her chamber 
door: this struck us into a terrible fright—At 
length I put on a grave face, and asked him if 
he was at leisure for his chocolate? in hopes to 
draw him out of his hele; but he snapped my 
nose off: no, I shall be busy here, these two 
hours. At which my poor mistress, seeing no 
way of escape, ordered me to wait on your lady- 
ship with the sad relation. 

Mir. Unhappy Isabinda! Was ever any thing 
so unaccountable as the humour of Sir Jealous 
Traffick ? 

Patch. Oh, madam, it’s his living so long in 
Spain. He vows he’ll spend half his estate, but 
he’ll be a parliament-man, on purpose to bring in 
a bill for women to wear veils, and other odious 
Spanish customs—he swears it is the height of 
impudence to have a woman seen barefaced, 
even at church, and scarce believes there’s a true 
begotten child in the city. 

Mir. Ha, ha, ha! how the old fool torments 
himself ! Suppose he could introduce his rigid 
rules—does he think we could not match them in 
contrivance? No, no; let the tyrant man make 
what laws he will, if there’s a woman under the 
government, I warrant she finds a way to break 
them. Is his mind set upon the Spaniard for his 
son-in-law still ? ‘ 

Patch. Aye, and he expects him by the next 
fleet, which drives his daughter to melancholy 
and despair. But, madam, I find you retain the 
same gay cheerful spirit you had when I waited 
on your ladyship. My lady is mighty good-hu- 
moured, too; and I have found a way to make 
sir Jealous believe I am wholly in his interest, 
when my real design is to serve her ; he makes 
me her gaoler, and I set her at liberty. 

Mir. I knew thy prolific brain would be of 
singular service to her, or I had not parted with 
thee to her father. 

Patch. But, madam, the report is that you are 
going to marry your guardian! 
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Mir. It is necessary such a report should be, 
atcha 

Patch. But is it true, madam? 

Mir. That’s not absolutely necessary, 

Patch. 1 thought it was only the old strain 
coaxing him still for your own, and railing at all 
the young fellows about town: in my mind, now, 
you are as ill plagued with your guardian, ma- 
dam, as my lady is with her father. 

Mir. No, I have liberty, wench; that she 
wants: what would she give now to be in this 
deshabille in the open air, nay more, in pursuit of 
the young fellow she likes? for that’s my case, L 
assure you. 

Patch. As for ‘that, madam, she’s even with 
you ; for, though she can’t come abroad, we have 
a way to bring him home in spite of old Argus. 

Mir. Now, Patch, your opinion of my choice, 
for here he comes. Ha! my guardian with 
him ! what can be the meaning of this? I’m sure 
sir Francis can’t know me in this dress. Let me 
observe them. [They withdraw. 


Enter Str Francis Griprt and Str GEorGE 
AIRY. 


Sir Fran. Verily, sir George, thou wilt repent 
throwing away thy money so; for I tell thee sin- 
cerely, Miranda, my. charge, does not like a 
young fellow; they are all vicious, and seldom 
make good husbands : in sober sadness, she can’t 
abide them. 

Mir. [Peeping.| In sober sadness, you are 
mistaken—W hat can this mean ? 

Sir Geo. Look’e, sir Francis; whether she can 
or cannot abide young fellows, is not the busi- 
ness: will you take the fifty guineas? 

Sir Fran. In good truth I will not—for I 
knew thy father; he was a hearty wary man; 
and I cannot consent that his son should squan- 
der away what he saved to no purpose. 

Mir. [Peeping.| Now, in the name of won- 
der, what bargain can he be driving about me for; 
fifty guineas? : 

Patch. I wish it be not for the first night’s 
lodging, madam. 

Sir Geo, Well, sir Francis, since you are so 
conscientious for my father’s sake, then permit 
me the favour gratis. 

Mir. [Peeping.] The favour! O’ my life I 
believe ’tis as you said, Patch! 

Sir Fran. No verily; if thou dost not buy thy’ 
experience thou wilt never be wise; therefore, 
give me a hundred, and try thy fortune. 

Sir Geo. The scruples arose, I find, from the 
scanty sum.—Let me see—a hundred guineas— 
[Takes them out of a purse, and chinks them.} 
Ha ! they have a very pretty sound, and a very 
pleasing look—But then, Miranda——but if she 
should be cruel 

Mir. { Peeping.] As ten to one I shall 

Str Fran. Ay, do; consider on’t. He, he, he ! 

Sir Geo. No, Uli do’t. 
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Patch. Do’t! what, whether you will or no, 
madam ? 

Sir Geo. Come, to the point ; here’s the gold; 
sum up the conditions 

[Str Fran. pulling out a paper.| 

Mir. [Peeping.] Ay, for Heaven’s sake do, for 
my expectation is on the rack ! 

Sir Fran. Well, at your peril be it. 

Sir Geo. Ay, ay; go on. 

Sir Fran. Imprimis, you are to be admitted 
into my house in order to move your suit to Mir- 
anda, for the space of ten minutes, without let 
or molestation, provided I remain in the same 
room. 

Sir Geo. But out of earshot. . 

Sir Fran. Well, well, I don’t desire to hear 
what you say; ha, ha, ha! in consideration I 
am to have that purse and a hundred guineas. 

Sir Geo. Take it [Gives him the purse. 

Mir. [ Peeping.] So ! ’tis well it’s no“worse: I'll 
fit you both 

Sir Geo. And this agreement is to be perform- 
ed to-day. 

Sir Fran. Ay, ay ; the sooner the better. 
Poor fool! how Miranda and I shall laugh at 
him !—Well, sir George, ha, ha, ha! take the 
last sound of your guineas, ha, ha, ha! [Chinks 
them.| [ Exit. 

Mir. [ Peeping.] Sure he does not know I am 
Miranda. aoe 

Sir Geo. A very extraordinary bargain I have 
made truly, if she should be really in love 
with this old cuff now! Psha ! that’s moral- 
ly impossible. But then, what hopes have I 
to succeed? I never spoke to her— 

Mir. | Peeping.| Say you so? then I am safe. 

Sir Geo. What though my tongue never spoke? 
my eyes said a thousand things, and my hopes 
flattered me her’s answered them. If I’m lucky 

——If not, it is but a hundred. guineas thrown 
away. {Mrranpa and Parcu come forward. 
~ Mir. Upon what, sir George ? 

Sir Geo. Ha! my incognita—upon a woman, 
madam. 

Mir. They are the worst things you can deal 
in, and damage the soonest; your very breath 

‘ destroys them, and, I fear, you'll never see your 
return, sir George, ha, ha, ha! 

Sir Geo. Were they more brittle than china, 
and dropped to pieces with a touch, every atom 
of her I have ventured at, if she is but mistress 
of thy wit, balances ten times the sum. Prithee, 
let me see thy face ! 

Mir. By no means; that may spoil your opi- 
nion of my sense 
' Sir Geo. Rather confirm it, madam. 

Patch. So, rob the lady of your gallantry, sir. 

Sir Geo. No, child; a dish of chocolate in the 
morning never spoils my dinner: the other lady 
T design a set meal; so there’s no danger. | 
* Mir. Matrimony! Ha, ha, ha! What crimes 
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have you committed against the god of love, that 
he should revenge them so severely, to stamp 
husband on your forehead? 

Sir Geo. For my folly, in having so often met 
you here, without pursuing the laws of nature, 
and exercising her command But I resolve, 
ere we part now, to know who you are, where 
you live, what kind of flesh and blood your face 
is; therefore, unmask, and don’t put me to the 
trouble of doing it for you. 

Mir. My face is the same flesh and blood with 
my hand, sir George, which, if you'll be so rude 
to provoke-————. 

Sir Geo. Youll apply it to my cheek—the la- 
dies’ favours are always welcome, but I must 
have that cloud withdrawn.—|Tuking hold of 
her.|—Remember you are in the Park, child; 
and what a terrible thing would it be to lose this 
pretty white hand! 

Mir. And how will it sound in a chocolate- 
house, that sir George Airy rudely pulled off a 
lady’s mask, when he had given her his honour 
that he never would, directly or indirectly, en- 
deavour to know her till she gave him leave? 

Patch. I wish we were safe out. 

Sir Geo. But, if that lady thinks fit to pursue, 
and meet me at every turn, like some troubled 
spirit, shall L be blamed if I inquire into the reali- 
ty? I would have nothing dissatisfied in a female 
shape. 

Mir. What shalt I do? | Pauses, 

Sir Geo. Aye, prithee, consider ; for thou shalt 
find me very much at thy service. 

Patch. Suppose, sir, the lady should be in love 
with your 

Sir Geo. Oh! I'll return the obligation in a 
moment. 

Patch. And marry her? 

Sir Geo. Ha, ha, ha! that’s not, the way to 
love her, child. 

Mir. If he discovers me I shall die—Which 
way shall I escape? Let me see— [ Pauses, 

Sir Geo. Well, madam 

Mir. Uhave it—Sir George, ’tis fit you should 
allow something ; if you'll excuse my face, and 
turn your back, (if you look upon me I shall sink, 
eyen masked as I am) I will confess why I have 
engaged you so often, who I am, and where { 
live. 

Sir Geo. Well, to shew you I’m a man of ho- 
nour, I accept the conditions: let me but once 
know those, and the face won't be long a secret 
to me. : 

Patch. What mean you, madam ? 

Mir, To get off. 

Sir Geo. ’Tis something indecent to turn one’s 
back upon a lady; but you command, and I obey. 
[Turns his back.] Come, madam, begin— 

Mir. First, then, it was my unhappy lot to see 
you at Paris [Draws back a little way, and 
speaks.], at a ball upon a birthday; your shape 
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and air charmed my eyes, your wit and complai- 
sance my soul, and from that fatal night I loved 
you, [ Drawing back. 


And when you left the place grief seized me s0, 
Nor rest my heart nor sleep my eyes could know, 
Last I resolved a hazardous point to try, f 
And quit the place in search of liberty.  [Havit. 


Sir Geo. Excellent !—I hope she’s handsome— 
Well, now madam, to the two other things, your 
name, and where you live——I am a gentleman, 
and this confession will not be lost upon me— 
Nay, prithee, don’t weep, but go on, for I find my 
heart melts in thy behalf—Speak quickly, or I 


shall turn about—--Not yet—Poor lady! she | 
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expects I should comfort her; and, to do her 
justice, she has said enough to encourage me. 
[Turns about.] Ha! gone! the devil! jilted! 
Why, what a tale has she invented—of Paris, 
balls, and birth-days |! Egad I’d give ten guineas 
to know who the gipsey is—A curse of my folly— 
I deserve to lose her. What woman can fergiye 


a man that turns his back ! 


The bold and resolnte in love and war 

To conquer take the right and swiftest way 3 

The boldest lover soonest gains the fair, 

As courage makes the rudest force obey : 

Take no denial, and the dames adore ye; 

Closely pursue’ them, and they fall before ye. 
[ Brit. 


ACT IL 


SCENE I, 


Enter Stn Francis Grive and M1ranpDa. 


Sir Fran. Ha, ha, ha, ha ! 

Mir. Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! Ob, I shall die 
with laughing—the most romantic adventure— 
Ha, ha, ha! What does the odious young fop 
mean? A hundred pieces to talk ten minutes with 
me! ha, ha, ha, ha! 

Sir Fran. And I am to be by too; there’s the 
jest! adad, if it had been in private, I should not 
have cared to trust the young dog. 

Mir. Indeed and indeed but you might, Gar- 


dy—Now, methinks, there’s nobody handsomer | 
than you: so neat, so clean, so good-humoured, | 
| lent! ha, ha, ha, ha! I think I have you now, 


and so loving— 


Sir Fran. Pretty rogue, pretty rogue! and so | 
thou shalt find me, if thou dost prefer thy Gardy | 


before these caperers of the age: thou shalt out- 


shine the queen’s box on an opera night; thou | 
shalt be the envy of the ring,’ (for I will carry 


thee to Hyde-Park) and thy equipage shall sur- 
pass the what d’ye call them, ambassadors. 





Mir, Nay, I am sure the discreet part of my | 
sex will envy me more for the inside furniture, | 


when you are in it, than my outside equipage. 
Sir Fran. A cunning baggage i’faith thou art, 


and a wise one too! and, to shew thee that thou | 
hast not chose amiss, I’ll this moment disinherit | 


my son, and settle my whole estate upon thee. 


Mir. There’s an old rogue now! [Aside.] No, | 


Gardy, I would not have your name be so black 
m the world. You know my father’s will runs, 
that I am not to possess my estate, without your 
consent, till I am five-and-tyenty ; you shall only 
abate the odd seven years, and make me mistress 


of my estate to-day, and I’ll make you master of | 


my person to-morrow. 
Sir Fran, Humph! that may not be safe 
No, Chargy, I'll settle it upon thee for pin-money, 





and that will be every bit as well, thou know’st. | 


Mir. Unconscionable old wretch! bribe me 
1 


] of his bands. 





with my own money ! Which way shall I get out 
[ Aside. 

Sir Fran. Well, what art thou thinking, my 
girl, ha? how to banter sir George! 

Mir. I must not pretend to banter: he knows 
my tongue too well, [Aside] No, Gardy, I have 
thought of a way will confound him more than 
all I could say, if I should talk to him seven 


“years. 


Sir Fran. How’s that? oh! I’m transported, 
I’m ravished, I’m mad !—— 

Mir. It would make you mad if you knew ally 
[ Aside.} I'll not answer him a word, but be dumb 
to all he says. 

Sir Fran. Dumb! good; ha, ha, ha! Excel- 





Sir George. Dumb! he'll go distracted—well, 
she’s the wittiest rogue. Ha, ha, dumb! I can’t 
but laugh, ha, ha! to think how damned maé 
he’ll _be.when he finds he has given his money 
away for a dumb show; ha, ha, ha! 

Mir. Nay, Gardy, if he did but know my 


| thoughts of bim, it would make him ten times 


madder; ha, ha, ha, ha! 

Sir Fran. Ay, so it would, Chargy, to hold him 
in such derision, te scorn to answer him, to be 
dumb ! ha, ha, ha! 


Enter CHaRLes. 


Sir Fran, Tlow now, sirrah! who let you in? 

Cha. My necessities, sir. 

Sir Fran. Your necessities are yery imperti- 
nent, and ought to have sent before they entered. 

Cha. Sir, I knew ’twas a word would gain ad- — 
mittance nowhere. 

Sir Fran. Then, sirrah, how durst you rudely 
thrust that upon your father, which nobody else « : 
would admit ? 

Chu. Sure the name of a son is a sufficient plea. 
I ask this lady’s pardon if J have intruded, 

_ Sir Fran. Ay, ay ; ask her pardon and her bles- 
sing, too, if you expect any thing from me, 
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Mir. I believe yours, Sir Francis, in a purse of 


guineas, would be more material. Your son may 
have business with you; I’ll retire. 

Sir Fran. I guess his business; but T’ll dis- 
patch him; I expect the knight every minute : 
you'll be in readiness? 

Mir. Certainly: my expectation is more upon 
the wing than yours, old gentleman. [ Aside. Evit. 

Sir Fran, Well, sir? 

Cha. Nay, it is very ill, sir; my circumstances 
are, I’m sure, 

Sir Fran. And what’s that to me, sir? your 
management should haye made them better. 


Cha. If you please to entrust me with the ma- 


nagement of my estate, I shall endeavour it, sir. 


Sir Fran. What, to set upon a card, and buy | 


a lady’s favour at the price of a thousand pieces; 
to rig out an equipage for a wench, or, by your 
@arelessness, to enrich your steward; to fine for 
sheriff, or put up for a parliament-man? 

Cha. I hope I should not spend it this way: 
however, I ask only for what my uncle left me; 
yours you may dispose of as you please, sir. 

Sir Fran. That I shall, out of your reach, I 
assure you, sir. Adad, these young fellows think 
old men get estates for nothing but them to 
squander away in dicing, wenching, drinking, 
dressing, and so forth! 

Cha. 1 think I was born a gentleman, sir; I’m 
sure my uncle hred me like one. 


Sir Fran. From which you would infer, sir, 
that gaming, whoring, and the pox, are requisites 


for a gentleman, ! 
Cha. Monstrous! when I would ask him only 
for a support, he falls into these unmannerly re- 
proaches. I must, though against my will, em- 
ploy invention, and, by stratagem, relieve myself. 
| Aside. 
Sir Fran. Sirrah, what is it you mutter, sirrah? 
ha! [ Holds up his cane.] I say you shant have a 
groat out of my hands, till I please and may 
be I’ll never please ; and what’s that to you? 
Cha. Nay, to be robbed, or have one’s throat 
cut, is not much—— 
Sir Fran. What’s that, sirrah? would you rob 
me, or cut my throat, ye rogue? 
._ Cha. Heaven forbid, sir!—I said no such 
thing. 





to have a son of one-and-twenty, who wants to 


elbow one out of one’s life to edge himself into 
the estate ! 


4 


Enter Marptor. 


Mar. Fgad, he’s here !—I was afraid I had lost 
him: his secret could not be with his father; his 
wants are public there-—Guardian, your servant 
—O Charles, are you there? I know, by that sor- 
rowful countenance of thine, the old gentleman’s 
fist is as close as his strong box———But I’lll help 
thee. fea ti | Apart. 


Vou. IL. 
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Sir Fran. Mercy on me! what a plague it is’ 


ply! 
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Sir Fran. So! here’s another extravagant cox- 
comb, that will spend his fortune before he comes 
to’t; but he shall pay swinging interest, and so 
let the fool go on.—Well, what, does necessity 
bring you too, sir? 

Mar. You have hit it, guardian——I want a 
hundred pounds. 

Sir Fran. For what? 

Mar, Pogh! for a bundred things—I can’t, 
for my life, tell you for what. 

Cha. Sir, I suppose I have received all the an- 
swer I am like to have. 

Mar. Oh, the devil! if he gets out before me, 
I shall lose him again. 

Sir Fran, Ay, sir; and you may be marching 
as soon as you please—I must see a change in 
your temper, ere you find one in mine. 

Mar. Pray, sir, dispatch me; the money, sir; 
I’m in mighty haste. 

_ Sir Fran. Fool, take this, and go to the cash- 
ier. I sha’nt be long plagued with thee. 
[ Gives him a note. 

Mar. Devil take the cashier! I shall certain* 
ly have Charles gone before I come back. 

| Runs out. 

Cha. Well, sir, I take my leave—but remem- 
ber, you expose an only son to all the miserics of 
wretched poverty, which too often lays the plan 
for scenes of mischief. 

Sir Fran. Stay, Charles; I have a sudden 
thought come into my head, may prove to thy 
advantage. 

Cha. Ha! does he relent? 

Sir Fran. My Lady Wrinkle, worth forty thou- 
sand pounds, sets up for a handsome young hus- 
band; she praised thee t’other day; though the 
matchmakers can get twenty guineas for a sight 
of her, I can introduce thee for nothing. 

Cha. My lady Wrinkle, sir! why, she has but 
one eye. 

Sir Fran. Then she'll see but half your extra- 
vagance, sir. 

Cha, Condemn me to such a piece of defor- 
mity! a toothless, dirty, wry-necked, hunch~- 
backed hag ! 

Sir Fran. Hunch-backed! so much the better; 
then she has a rest for her misfortunes, for thou 
wilt load her swingingly. Now, I warrant, you 
think this is no offer of a father ! forty thousand 
pounds is nothing with you! 

Cha. Yes, sir, I think it is too much; a young, 
beautiful woman, with half the money, would be 
more agreeable.—I thank you, sir; but you chuse 
better for yourself, I find. 

Sir Fran. Out of my doors, you dog! you pre- 
tend to meddle. with my marriage, sirrah ! 

Cha. Sir, I obey: but-— 

Sir Fran. But me no buts—Begone, sir! dare 
to ask me for money again——refuse forty thou- 
sand pounds! Out of my doors, I say, without re- 


[ Evit Cua. 
3U 


GR 
as 
to 


Enter Marptor, running. 


Mar. Ha! gone! is Charles gone, Gardy? 

Sir Fran. Yes, and I desire your wise worship 
to walk after him. 

Mar. Nay, egad I shall run; I tell you that. 
A pox of the cashier for detaining me so long ! 
Where the devil shall I find him now? I shall 
certainly lose this secret, and I had rather by 
half lose my money——Where shall I find him 
now?—-—D’ye know where Charles is gone, 
Gardy? 

Sir Fran. Gone to the devil, and you may go 
after him. 








Mar. Ay, that I will, as fast as I can. [ Going, 


relurns.| Have you any commands there, Gardy? 
[ Exit. 
Str Fran. What, is the fellow distracted ? 


Enter Servant. 
Ser. Sir George Airy inquires for you, sir. 
Sir Fran. Desire sir George to walk up. 
Now for a trial of skill, that will make me happy, 
and him a fool. Ha, ha, ha! In my mind, he 
looks like an ass already. 





‘ Enter Sir Greorce, 


Well, sir George, do you hold in the same mind, 
or would you capitulate? ha, ha, ha! Look, here 
are the guineas; [Chinks them.] ha, ha, ha! 

Sir Geo. Not if they were twice the sum, sir 
Francis ; therefore be brief, call in the lady, and 
take your post. 

Sir Fran. Agreed. Miranda! [Evit. 

Sir Geo. If she’s a woman, and not seduced 
by witchcraft to this old rogue, I’ll make his heart 
ache ; for if she has but one grain of inclination 
about her, I’ll vary a thousand shapes but find it. 


Enter Miranpva and Str Francis. 


Sir Fran. There, sir George; try your fortune. 
[ Lakes out his watch. 

Sir Geo. So from the eastern chambers breaks 
the sun, dispels the clouds, and gilds the vales 
below. [Salutes her. 

Sir Fran. Hold, sir; kissing was not in our 
agreement. 

Sir Geo. Oh! that’s by way of prologue. Pr’y- 
thee, old Mammon, to thy post. 

Sir Fran. Well, young Timon, ’tis now four 
exactly 5 ten minutes, remember, is your utmost 
limit; not a minute more. 

[ Retires to the bottom of the stage. 

Sir Geo. Madam, whether you'll excuse ‘or 
blame my love, the author of this rash proceed- 
ing depends upon your pleasure, as also the life 
of your admirer: your sparkling eyes speak a 
heart susceptible of love; your vivacity a soul 
too delicate to admit the embraces of decayed 
mortality. 


Mir, [Aside.] Oh! that I durst speak—— 
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Sir Geo. Shake off this tyrant guardian’s yoke ; 
assume yourself, and dash his bold aspiring hopes. 
The deity of his desires is avarice ; a heretick in 
love, and ought to be banished by the queen of 
beauty. See, madam, a faithful servant kneels, 
and begs to be admitted in the number of your 
slaves. 

[Mrranpa gives him her hand to raise him. 

Sir Fran. I wish I could hear what he says 
now. [Running up.| Hold, hold, hold! no palm- 
ing; that’s contrary to articles 

Sir Geo. ’Sdeath, sir, keep your distance, or I’ll 
write another article in your guts ! 

_ [Lays his hand to his sword. 

Sir Fran. [Going back.] A bloody-minded fel- 
low ! 

Sir Geo. Not answer me! perhaps she thinks 
my address too grave: I’ll be more free—Can 
you be sounconscionable, madam, to let me say atk 
these fine things to you without one single com- 
pliment in return? View me well; am I nota 
proper handsome fellow, ha? can you prefer 
that old, dry, withered, sapless log, of sixty-five, 
to the vigorous, gay, sprightly love of twenty- 
four? With snoring only he’ll awake thee; but I, 
with ravishing delight, would make thy senses 
dance in concert with the joyful minutes—Ha ! 
not yet? Sure she’s dumb!—Thus would I steal 
and touch thy beauteous hand, [Takes hold of 
her hand.] till, by degrees, I reach’d thy, snowy 
breasts, then ravish kisses thus. 

[Embraces her with ecstacy. 

Mir. [Struggles, and flings from him.] Ob, 
heavens! [I shall not be able to contain myself. 

Aside. 

Sir Fran. | Running up with his watch in his 
hand.] sure she did not speak to him There's 
five of the ten minutes gone, sir George—Adad, 
I don’t like those close conferences 

Sir Geo. More interruptions !—you will have 
it, sir ! [ Lays his hand to his sword. 

Sir Fran. [Going back.] No, no; you shan’t 
have her neither. [ Aside. 

Sir Geo. Dumb still!—sure this old dog has 
enjoined her silence. Vil try another way—TI 
must conclude, madam, that, in compliance to, 
your guardian’s humour you refuse to answer me. 
Consider the injustice of his injunction—Ma- . 
dam, these few minutes cost me a hundred 
pounds—and would you answer me, I could pur- 
chase the whole day so. However, madam, you 
must give me leave to make the best interpreta- 
tion I can for my money, and take the indica- 
tion of your silence for the secret liking of my 
person; therefore, madam, I will instruct you 
how to keep your word inviolate to sir Francis, 
and yet answer me to every question: as, for 
example, when I ask any thing to which you 
would reply in the affirmative, gently nod your 
head—thus, [ Nods.] and when in the negative, 
thus, [Shakes his head.] and in the doubtful, a 
tender sigh, thus, [ Sighs. ] 
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_ Mir. How every action charms me—but I’ll fit 
him for signs, I warrant him. . [ Aside. 
Sir Fran, Ha, ha, ha! poor sir George ! ha, 
ha, ha! [ Aside. 
Sir Geo. Was it by his desire that you are 
dumb, .madam, to all I can say? [Mrranpa 
nods.] Very well! she’s tractable, I find—And 
is it possible that you can love him? [Mrranpa 
nods.| Miraculous! Pardon the bluntness of my 
questions; for my time is short; May I not 
hope to supplant him in your esteem? [Mrran- 
Da sighs.| Good! she answers me as I could wish. 
— You'll not consent to marry him, then? [Mr- 
Rawpa sighs.| How! doubtful in that?—Undone 
again—Humph! but that may proceed from his 
power to keep her out of her estate till twenty- 
five: V’ll try that—Come, madam, I cannot 
think you hesitate in this affair out of any motive 
but your fortune—let him keep it till those few 
years are expired; make me happy with your 
person, let him enjoy your wealth—[Miranpa 
holds up her honda! Why, what sign is that now? 
Nay, nay, madam, except you observe my les- 
son, I can’t understand your meaning, 

Sir Fran. What a vengeance! are they talk- 
ing by signs? ’ad I may be fooled here. “What 
do you mean, sir George? 

Sir Geo. To cut your throat, if you dare mut- 
ter another syllable. 

Sir Fran. ’Od I wish he were fairly out of 
my house ! 

Sir Geo. Pray, madam, will you answer me 
to the purpose? [Mrranpa shakes her head, and 
potnts to Sir Francis.] What does she mean? she 
won’t answer me fo the purpose ; or is she afraid 
yon old cuff should understand her signs ?. ay, 
it must be that. I perceive, madam, you are 
too apprehensive of the promise you have made 
to follow my rules; therefore, I’ll suppose vour 
mind, and answer for you.—First for myself, 
madam, That J am in love with you, is an infalli- 
ble truth. Now for you. [Turns on her side.] 
Indeed, sir! and may I believe it?—~—As ecer- 
tainly, madam, as that ’tis daylight, or that I die, 
if you persist in silence.—Bless me with the mu- 
sic of your voice, and raise my spirits to their 
proper heaven. Thus low let me intreat, ere I’m 
obliged to quit this place; grant me somé token 
of a favourable reception to keep my hopes alive. 
[ Arises hastily, turns on her a) Rise, sir; and 
since my guardian’s: presence will not allow me 
privilege of tongue, read that, and rest assured 
you are not indifferent to me. [Offers her a let- 
ter, she strikes it down.} Ha, right woman! but 
no matter; I'll go on. ; 

Sir Fran. Ha! what’s that? a letter !——Ha, 
ha, ha! thou art baulked. 

Mir. The best assurance I ever saw—— 

[ Aside. 

Sir Geo. Ha! a letter! oh! let me- kiss it 
with the same raptures that I would do the dear 
hand that touched it. [Opens it.] Now for a quick 
fancy, and a long extempore——What's here? } 
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[Reads.] ‘ Dear sir George! this'virvin muse I 
“consecrate to you; which, when it has received 
* the addition of your voice, ’twill charm me into 
‘a desire of liberty to love, which you, and only 
‘ you, can fix” My angel ! oh, you transport me ! 
[Kisses the letter.] And see the power of your 
command! the god of love has set the verse al- 
ready, the flowing numbers dance into a tune, 
and I’m inspired with a voice to sing it. 

Mir. Ym sure thow’rt inspired with impudence 
enough: [ Aside, 


Sir Geo. Great love inspire him, 
Say I admire him. 
Give me the lover; 
That can discover 
Secret devotion 
From silent motion ; 
Then don’t betray me; 
But hence convey me. 
[Str Gro. taking hold of Mrran.] With all my 
heart; this moment let’s retire: 
[Str Fran. coming ap hastily. 

Sir Fran. The tume is expired, sir, and you 
must take your leave. There, my girl, there’s 
the hundred pounds which thou hast won. Go; 
Pll be with you presently: Ha; ha, ha, ha ! 

[Exit Miran, 

Sir Geo. Adsheart, madam! you won’t leave 
me just in the nick; will you? 

Sir Fran. Ha, ha, ha! she has nicked you, sir 
George; I think ; ha, ha, ha! Have you any more 
hundred pounds to throw away upon courtship ? 
ha, ha, ha! 

Sir Geo. He, he, he, he! A curse of your 
fleering jests!—Yet, however ill I succeed, ’ll 
venture the same wager she does not value thee 
a spoonful of snuff—nay, more, though you en= . 
joined her silence to me, you'll never make her 
speak to the purpose with yourself: 

Sir Fran. Ha, ha, ha! Did I not tell thee 
thou wouldst repent thy money? Did I not say 
she hated young fellows? ha, ha, ha! 

Sir Geo. And I’m positive she’s not in love 
with age; 

Sir Fran: Ha, ha, ha! no matter for that, ha; 
ha! She’s not taken with your. youth, nor your 
rhetoric to boot; ha, ha! 

Sir Geo. Whate’er her reasons are for disliking 
of me, I am certain she can be taken with no- 
thing about thee; ; done this 

Sir Fran. Ha, ha, ha! how he swells with 
envy—Poor man! poor man!—ha, ha, ha! I 
must beg your pardon, sir George ; Miranda will | 
be impatient to have her share of. mitth: Verily, 
we shall laugh at thee most egregiously; ha, ha, 
ha! } 
Sir Geo: With all my heart; faith !——I shall 
laugh in my turn, too!—for, if you dare - marry 
her, old Belzebub; you will be cuckolded most 
egregiously : remember that, and tremble 

She that to age her beauteous seif resigns, 

Shews witty management for close designs ; 
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Then, if thou’rt graced-with fair Miranda’s bed, 
Actzon’s horns, she means, shall crown thy 

head. [Exit Str Gro. 
Sir Fran. Ha, ha, ha! he is mad ! 
These fluttering fops imagine they can wind, 
Turn and decoy to love all womankind ; 
But here’s a proof of wisdom in my charge, 
Old men are constant, young men live at large. 
The frugal hand can bills at sight defray, 
When he that lavish is has naught to pay. 

[ Exit Sir Fran. 


SCENE II.—Changes to Sin Jeatous Trar- 
FICK’S house. 


Enter Str Jeatous, Isanrnpa, and Parcu fol- 
lowing. 


Sir Jeal. What, in the balcony again, notwith- 
standing my positive commands to the contrary ? 
—Why don’t you write a bill on your forehead to 
shew passengers there’s something to be let ?~— 

Tsa. What harm can there be in a little fresh 
air, sir? ; 

Sir Jeal. 1s your constitution so hot, mistress, 
that it wants cooling, ha? Apply the virtuous 
Spanish rules; banish your taste and thoughts of 
flesh; feed upon roots, and quench your thirst 
with water, : 

Isa. That anda close room would certainly 
make me die of the vapours. 

Sir Jeal. No, mistress; ‘tis your high-fed, 
lusty, rambling, rampant ladies—that are trou- 
bled with the vapours : ’tis your ratafia, persico, 
cinnamon, citron, and spirit of clara, cause such 
swimming in the brain, that carries many a guinea 
full tide to the doctor: but you are not to be 
bred this way: no galloping abroad, no receiving 
visits at home; for in our loose country the wo- 
men are as dangerous as the men. 

Patch. So J told her, sir, and that it -was not 
decent to be seen in a balcony—but she threaten- 
ed to slap my chops, and told me I was her ser- 
vant, not her governess. 

Sir Jeal. Did she so? but I'll make her to 
know that you are her duenna. O that incom- 
parable custom’ of Spain! Why, here’s no de- 
pending upon old women in my country—for they 
are as wanton at eighty, as a girl of eighteen; 
and @ man may as safely trust to Asgil’s transla- 
tion, as to his great grandmother’s not marrying 
again. 

Isa. Or to the Spanish Jadies’ veils and duennas 
for the safeguard of their honour. - 

Sir Jeal. Dare to ridicule the cautious conduct 
of that wise nation, and I’ll have you locked up 
this fortnight, without a peep-hole. 

Zsa. If we had but the ghostly helps in Eng- 
land which they have in Spain, I might deceive 
you if you did— Sir, ’tis not the restraint, but 
the innate principle, secures the reputation and 
honour of our sex.——Let me tell you, sir, con- 
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finement sharpens the invention, as want of sight 
strengthens the other senses, and is often more 
pernicious than the recreation that innocent li- 
berty allows. x 

Sir Jeal. Say you so, mistress! who the devil 
taught you the art of reasoning? I assure you, 
they must have a greater faith than I pretend to, 
that can think any woman innocent who requires 
liberty ; therefore, Patch, to your charge I give 
her; lock her up till I come back from Change. 
I shall have some sauntering coxcomb, with no- 
thing but a red coat and a feather, think by leap- 
ing into her arms to leap into my estate—but I'll 
prevent them; she shall be only signior Babi- 
netto’s. 5 

Patch. Really, sir, I wish you would employ 
any body else in this affair; I lead a life like a 
dog with obeying your commands, Come, ma- 
dam, will you please to be locked up? 

Isa. Aye, to enjoy more freedom than he is 
aware of. [_Aside.] [Exit with Patou. 

Sir Jeal. I believe this wench is very true to 
my interest: I am happy I met with her, if I 
can but keep my daughter from being blown up- 
on till Signior Babinetto arrives, who shall marry 
her as scon as he comes, and carry her to Spain 
as soon as he has married her. She has a preg- 
nant wit, and I’d no more have her an English 
wife than the Grand Signior’s mistress. — [ Exit. 


Enter Wuisren. 


Whis. So, I saw sir Jealous go out: where 
shall I find Mrs Patch now? ‘ 


Enter Patcu. 


Patch. Ob, Mr Whisper! my lady saw you 
out of the window, and ordered me to bid you 
fly, and let your master know she’s now alone. 

Whisp. Hush! speak softly! I go, I go! But 
hark ye, Mrs Patch, shall not you and I have a 
little confabulation, when my master and your 
lady are engaged ? 

Patch. Aye, aye; farewell. 

[Goes in, and shuts the door. 


Re-enter Str JEaLous TRaFrFicK, meeting 
WHISPER, 


Sir Jeal. Sure, whilst I was talking with Mr 
Tradewell, I heard my door clap. [Seeing Wuis- 
PER.| Ha! a man lurking about my house ! 
Who do you want there, sir? 

Whisp. Want—want? a pox! Sir Jealous ! 
What must I say now? 

Sir Jeal. Ay, want! Have you a letter or mes- 
sage for any body there? O’ my conscience this 
is some he-bawd— 

Whisp. Letter or message, sir? 

Sir Jeal. Ay, letter or message, sir? 

Whisp. No, not I, sir. ; 

Sir Jeal. Sirrah, sirrah! TV have you set in 
the stocks, if you don’t tell your business imme- 
diately. : 
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Whisp. Nay, sit, my business—is no great 
matter of business neither, and yet ’tis busmess 
of consequence, too. 

Sir Jeal. Sirrah, don’t trifle with me. 

Whisp. Trifle, sir! have you found him, sir? 

Sir Jeal. Found what, you rascal? 

Whis. Why, Trifle is the very lap-dog my lady 
lost, sir! -I fancied I saw him’ run into this 
house. I’m glad you’ve seen him—Sir, my lady 
will be overjoyed that I have found him. 

Sir Jeal. Who is your lady, friend? 

Whisp. My \ady Lovepuppy, sir. 

Str Jeal. My lady Lovepuppy, sir! then, pri- 
thee, carry thyself to her,-for I know of no other 
whelp that belongs to her; and let me catch you 
no more puppy-hunting about my doors, lest I 
have you prest into the service, sirrah. 

Whis. By no means, sir—Your humble ser- 
vant. I must watch whether he goes or no, be- 
fore I can tell my master. [ Hait Wursper. 

Sir Jeal. This fellow has the officious leer of a 
pimp, and T half suspect a design; but I'll be 
upon them before they think on me, I warrant 
them. [ Exit. 


SCENE IiI.—Cuartes’s lodgings. 


Enter Cuarres and Marrptor. 


Cha. Honest Marplot! I: thank thee for this 
supply. I expect my lawyer with a thousand 
pounds I have ordered him to take up, and then 
you shall be repaid. 

Mar. Pho, pho! no more of that. Here 
comes sir George Airy, 


Enter Str Grorce. 


cursedly out of humour at his disappointment.— 
See how he looks! ha, ha, ha! 

Sir Geo. Ah, Charles! I am so humbled in my 
pretensions to plots upon women, that I believe 
I shall never have courage enough to attempt a 
chambermaid again—I'll tell thee 

Cha. Ha, ha, ha! Tl spare you the relation by 
telling you—Impatient to know your business 
with my father, when I saw you enter I slipt 
back into the next room, where I overheard every 

yllable. 

Mar. Did you, Charles? I wish I had been 
with you. : 

Sir Geo. That I said—but I’ll be hanged if 
you heard her answer—But, prithee, tell me, 
Charles, is she a fool ? 

Cha. I never suspected her for one; but: Mar- 
plot can inform you better, if you'll allow him a 


Judge. 
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Mar. A fool! Vil justify she has more wit 


than all the rest of her sex put together. Why, 
She'll rally me till I han’t a word to say for my- 
‘self. 

'. Cha. A mighty proof of her wit, truly— 


Mar, There must be some trick in it, sir 
George: egad I’ll find it out, if it cost me the 
sum you paid for it. 

Sir Geo. Do, and command me—— 

Mar. Enough! let me alone to trace a se~ 
cret— 





Enter Wuisren, and speaks aside to his master. 


The devil! he here again? damn that fellow, he 
never speaks out ! Is this the same, or a new se- 
cret? You may speak out; here are none but 
friends. 

Cha. Pardon me, Marplot, ’tis a secret. 

Mar. A secret! aye, or ecod I would not give 
a farthing for it. Sir George, won’t you ask 
Charles what news Whisper brings? 

Sir Geo. Not I, sir; I suppose it does not re- 
late to-me. 

Mar. Lord lord! how little curiosity some 
people have! Now, my chief pleasure is in 
knowing every body’s business. 

Sir Geo. I fancy, Charles; thou hast some en- 
gagement upon thy hands? 

Mar. Have you, Charles ? 

Sir Geo. I have a little business, too. | 

Mar. Have you, sir George ? 

Sir Geo. Marplot, if it falls in your way to 
bring me any intelligence from Miranda, you'll 
find me at the Thatched-house at six— 

Mar. You do me much honour. 

Cha. You guess right, sir George; wish me 
success. 

Sir Geo. Better than attended me. Adieu! 

[Exit Str Grorce. 

Cha. Marplot, you must excuse me 

Mar. Nay, nay; what need of any excuse a- 
mongst friends? I’ll go with you. 

Cha. Indeed, you must not. 

Mar. No! then, I suppose it isa duel, and I 
will go to secure you. 

Cha. Well, but tis no duel, consequently no 
danger; therefore, prithee be answered. 

Mar. What, is’t a mistress, then? Mum—you 
know I can be silent upon occasion. 

Cha. I wish you could be civil, too: I tell 
you, you neither must nor shall go’ with me.— 
Farewell ! [Exit Cuar.es. 

Mar. Why then—I must and will oh you. 

: Exit. 
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ACT III. 


SCENE I. 


Enter Cuanr_es. 


Char. Wet1, here’s the house which holds the 
lovely prize, quict and serene: here no noisy 
footmen throng to tell the world that beauty 
dwells within; no ceremonious visit makes the 
lover wait, no rival to give my heart.a pang.— 
Who would not scale the window at midnight 
without fear of the jealous father’s pistol, rather 
than fill up the train of a coquette, where every 
minute he is jostled out of place ! [Knocks soft- 
ly.| Mrs Patch, Mrs Patch! 


Enter Parcu. 


Patch. Oh, are you come, sir? All’s safe. 
Cha. So! in, in, then. 


Enter Marptor. 


Mar. There he goes! Who the devil lives 
here? except I can find out that, 1 am as far 
from knowing his business as ever. Gad I’ll 
watch; it may be a bawdy-house, and he may 
have his throat cut. If there should be any 
mischief I can make oath he went in. Well, 
Charles, in spite of your endeavours to keep me 
out of the secret, I may save your life for aught 
Iknow. At that corner I'll plant myself; there 
I shall see whoever goes in or comes out. GadI 
love discoveries. [ Evit Mar. 


SCENE II. 


Draws, and discovers CuaRwes, Isapinva, 
and Patcu. 


Isa, Patch, look out sharp; have a care of 
dad. 

Patch. I warrant you. 

Isa. Well, sir, if I may judge your love by 
your courage, I ought to believe you sincere; for 
you venture into the lion’s den when you come 
to see me. 

Cha. If you’d consent whilst the furious beast 
is abroad, I’d free you from the reach of his 


aws. 

Isa. That would be but to avoid one danger by 
running into another; like poor wretches, who fly 
the burning ship, and meet their fate in the wa- 
ter. Come, come, Charles; I fear, if I consult my 
reason, confinement and plenty is better than h- 
berty and starving, I know you would make the 
frolic pleasing for a little time, by saying and 
doing a world of tender things; but, when our 
small substance is exhausted, and a thousand re- 
quisites for life are wanting, Love, who rarely 
dwells with Poverty, would also fail us. 

Cha. Faith, I fancy not; methinks my heart 
has laid up a stock will last for life; to back 
which I have taken a thousand pounds upon my 


uncle’s estate; that surely will support us till one 
of our fathers relent. 

Isa. There’s no trusting to that, my friend. I 
doubt your father will carry his humour to the 
grave, and mine till he sees me settled in Spain. 

Cha. And can you, then, cruelly resolve to stay 
till that cursed Don arrives, and suffer that youth, 
beauty, fire, and wit, to be sacrificed to the arms 
of a dull Spaniard, to be immured, and forbid 
the sight of any thing that’s human? 

Isa. No; when it comes to that extremity, and 
no stratagem can'relieve us, thou shalt list for a 
soldier,-and V’ll carry thy knapsack after thee. 

Cha. Bravely resolved! the world cannot be 
more savage than our parents, and fortune gene- 
rally assists the bold; therefore consent now: 
why should we put it to a future hazard? who 
knows when we shall have another opportunity? 

Isa. Oh, you have your ladder of ropes, I sup~ 
pose, and the closet window stands just where it 
did; and if you han’t forgot to write in charac- 
ters, Patch will find a way for our assignations. 
Thus much of the Spanish contrivance my fa- 
ther’s severity has taught me, I thank him: 
though I hate the nation, J admire their manage- 
ment in these affairs. 


Enter Patcu. 


Patch. Oh, madam! I see my master coming 
up the street. 

Cha. Oh, the devil! would I had my ladder 
now! I thought you had not expected him till 
night. Why, why, why, why, what shall I do, 
madam? 

Isa. Oh! for Heaven’s sake, don’t go that 
way; you'll meet him full in the teeth. Oh, un- 
lucky moment ! 

Cha. ’Adsheart! can you shut me into no cup- 
board, nor ram me into a chest, ha? 

Patch. Impossible, sir; he searches every hole 
in the house. 

Isa. Undone for ever! if he sees you, I shall 
never see you more, 

Patch, I have thought on it: run you to your 
chamber, madam ;. and, sir, come you along with 
me; I’m certain you may easily get down from 
the balcony. 

Cha. My life! adieu—Lead on, guide. 

[Exeunt Parcu and Cua. 

Isa. Heaven preserve him ! [Evit Isa. 


SCENE IlI.—Changes-to the street. 


Enter Str Jeatovus, with Marptor behind him. 


Sir Jeal. I don’t know what’s the matter, but 
I have a strong suspicion all is not right within; 
that fellow’s sauntering about my door, and his 
tale of a puppy, had the face of a lie, methought. 
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By St Iago, if I should find a man in the house, 
T’d make mince-meat of him— 

Mar, Mince-meat! Ah, poor Charles! how I 
sweat for thee! Egad he’s old—I fancy I might 
bully him, and make Charles have an opinion of 
my courage. Egad I’ll pluck up, and have a 
touch with him. 

Sir Jeal. My own key shall let me in; I'll give 
them no warning. [ Feeling for his key. 

Mar, What’s that you say, sir? 

[Going up to Sir Jar. 

Sir Jeal, What's that to you, sir? 

[Turns quick upon him. 

Mar. Yes, ’tis to me, sir; for the gentleman 
you threaten is a very honest gentleman. Look 
to’t, for if he comes not as safe out of your house 
as he went in 

Sir Jeal. What, is he in, then? 

Mar. Yes sir, he is in then; and, I say, if he 
does not come out, I have half a dozen myrmidons 
hard by, shall beat your house about your ears. 

Sir Jeal. Ah! a combination to undo me—I’ll 
myrmidon you, ye dog you !—Thieves! thieves ! 

[ Beats Marptor all the while he cries thieves. 

Mar. Murder! murder! I was not in your 
house, sir. 





Enter Servant. 


Ser. What’s the matter, sir? 

Sir Jeal. The matter, rascal! you have let a 
man into my house; but I'll flea him alive. Fol- 
low me; I'll not leave a mousehole unsearched. 
If I find him, by St Iago, V’ll equip him for the 
opera, Exit Sir JEAt. 

Mar. A deuce of his cane! there’s no trusting 
to age—What shall I do to relieve Charles? 
egad I'll raise the neighbourhood. Murder ! 
murder !—[Cuar.es drops down upon him from 
the balcony.| Charles! faith I’m glad to see 
thee safe out, with all my heart! 

Cha. A pox of your bawling! how the devil 
came you here? 

Mar. Egad it’s very well for you that I was 
here ; I have done you a piece of service: I told 
the old thunderbolt that the gentleman that was 
gone in was 

Cha. Was it you that told him, sir? [Laying 
hold of him.] ’Sdeath! I could crush thee into 
atoms. ; [ Evit Cua. 

Mar. What! will you choke me for my kind- 
ness ¢ Will my inquiring soul never leave search- 
ing into other people’s affairs till it gets squeezed 
out of my body? I dare not follow him now for 
my blood, he’s in such a passion. I’ll to Miran- 
da; if I can discover aught that may oblige sir 
George, it may be a means to reconcile me again 
to Charles. 

Sir Jeal. [Within.] Look about! search! find 
him out ! 

Mar. Oh, the devil! there’s old Crabstick 
again | [Evit Mar. 
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Enter Str Jearovs and his Servants. 


Sir Jeal. Are you sure you have searched every 
where? 

Ser. Yes, from the top of the house to the bot- 
tom. 

Sir Jeal, Under the beds, and over the beds ? 

_ Ser. Yes, and in them too, but found nobody, 

sir. 
Sir Jeal. Why, what could this rogue mean? 


Enter Isaninpa and Parcu. 


Patch. Take courage, madam; I saw him safe 
out. [ Aside to Isa. 

Isa. Bless me! what’s the matter, sir? 

Sir Jeal. You know best—Pray, where’s the 
man that was here just now? 

Isa. What man, sir? I saw none. 

__ Patch. Nor I, by the trust you repose in me. 
Do you think I would let a man come within 
these doors, when you are absent ? 

Str Jeal. Ah, Patch! she may be too cunning 
for thy honesty: the very scout, that he had set 
to give warning, discovered it to me—and threat- 
ened me with half a dozen myrmidons but L 
think I mauled the villain. These afflictions you 
draw. upon me, mistress ! 

Isa. Pardon me, sir; ’tis your own ridiculous 
humour draws you into these vexations, and gives 
every fool pretence to banter you. 

Sir Jeal. No, *tis your idle conduct, your co- 
quettish flirting into the balcony—Oh ! with what 
joy shall I resign thee into the arms of Don 
Diego Babinetto ! 

Isa. And with what industry shall I avoid him ! 

[ Aside. 

Sir Jeal. Certainly that rogue had a message 
from somebody or other, but, being baulked by 
my coming, popped that sham upon me. Come 
along, ye sots! let’s see if we can find the dog 
again. Patch! lock her up, d’ye hear? 

[ Exit Str Jeu. 

Patch. Yes, sir—Ay, walk till your heels ache; 
youll find nobody, I promise you. 

Isa. Who could that scout be whom he talks 
of ? 

Patch. Nay, I can’t imagine, without it was 
Whisper. ; 

Isa. Well, dear Patch! let’s employ all our 
thoughts how to escape this horrid Don Diego ; 
my very heart sinks at his terrible name. 

Patch. Fear not, madam ; Don Carlo shall be 
the man, or I'll lose the reputation of contriving ; 
and then, what’s a chambermaid good for? 

Isa. Say’st thou so, my girl? then 





‘ Let dad be jealous, multiply his cares ; 

¢ Whilst love instructs me to avoid the snares, 
‘Tl, spite of all his Spanish caution, show 

‘ How much for love a British maid can do! 


[ Exeunt. 
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SCENE 1V.—Sir Francis Gripr’s house. 


Enter Sir Francis and Mrranpa meeting. 

Mir. Well, Gardy, how did I perform the 
dumb scene? 

Sir Fran. To admiration—Thou dear. little 
xogue ! let me buss thee for it: nay, adad I will, 
Chargy, so muzzle,and tuzzle, and hug thee; I will, 
?faith, I will. [Hugging and kissing her. 

Mir. Nay, Gardy, don’t be so lavish. Who 
would ride post when the journey lasts for life? 

Sir Fran. Ah wag, ah wag! I'll buss thee 
again for that. Oh, I’m transported! When, 
when, my dear, wilt thou convince the world of 
the happy day? when shall we marry, ha? 

Mir. There’s nothing wanting but your con- 
sent, sir Francis, 

Sir Fran. My consent! what does my charm- 
er mean? 

Mir. Nay, ’tis only a whim; but Tl have 
every thing according to form—therefore, when 
you sign an authentic paper, drawn up by an 
able lawyer, that I have your leave to marry, 
the next day makes me yours, Gardy. 

Sir Fran. Ha, ha, ha! a whim indeed! why, 
is it not demonstration I give my leave, when I 
marry thee? — 

Mir, Not for your reputation, Gardy; the 
malicious world will be apt to say you trick me 
into marriage, and so take the merit from my 
choice : now, I will have the act my own, to let 
the idle fops see how much I prefer a man loaded 
with years and wisdom. 

Sir Fran. Humph! Prithee leave out years, 
Chargy ; I’m not so old, as thou shalt find. Adad 
Y’m young: there’s a caper for ye ! [ Jumps. 

Mur, Oh, never excuse it; why, I like you the 
better for being old—but I shall suspect you 
don’t love me, if you refuse me this formality. 

Sir Fran. Not love thee, Chargy ! Adad I do 
love thee better than, than, than, better than— 
vie shall I say? egad better than money ; i’faith 

do ; 

Mir. That's false, ’m sure. [Aside.] To prove 
it, do this, then. : 

Sir Fran. Well, I will do it, Chargy, provided 
I bring a licence at the same time. 

Mir. Ay, and a parson, too, if you please. 
Ha, ha, ha! I can’t help laughing to think how 
all the young coxcombs about town will be mor- 
tified when they hear of our marriage ! 

Sir Fran. So they will, so they will; ha, ha, ha! 

Mir. Well, I fancy I shall be so happy with 
my Gardy— 





Sir Fran. If wearing pearls and jewels, or |. 


eating gold, as the old saying-is, can make thee 
happy, thou shalt be so, my sweetest, my lovely, 
my charming, my—verily I know not what to 
eall thee. 

Mor. You must know, Gardy, that I am so 
eager to have this business concluded, that I have 
employed my woman's brother, who is a lawyer 
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in the Temple, to settle matters just to your lik- 
ing, You are to give your consent to my mar- 
riage, which is to yourself you know: but, mum, 
you must take no notice of that. So then I will, 
that is, with your leave, put my writings into his 
hands; then, to-morrow, we come slap upon them 
with a wedding that nobody thought on, by which 
you seize me and my estate, and I suppose make 
a bonfire of your own act and deed. 

Sir Fran. Nay, but Chargy, if- 

Mir. Nay, Gardy, no ifs Have I refused 
three northern lords, two British peers, and half 
a score knights, to have you put in your ifs? 

Sir Fran. So thou hast indeed, and I will 
trust to thy management. ’Od, I’m all of a fire! 

Mir. Tis a wonder the dry stubble does not 
blaze. [ Aside. 








Enter Marptor. 


Sir Fran. How now, who sent for you, sir? 
What, is the hundred pound gone already? 

Mar. No, sir; I don’t want money, now, 
Gardy. ‘ " “ 

Sir Fran. No, that’s a miracle! but there’s 
one thing you want I’m sure. 

Mar. Ay, what’s that? 

Sir Fran. Manners! What, had I no servants 
without?) = 

Mar. None that could do my business, guar- 
dian, which is at present with this lady. 

Mir. With me, Mr Marplot! what is it, I be- 
seech vou? : 

Sir Fran. Ay, sir, what is it? any thing that 
relates to her may be delivered to me. 

Mar. I deny that. 

Mir. That’s more than I do, sir. 

Mar. Indeed, madam! Why, then, to pro- 
ceed: Fame says—you know best whether she 
lies or not—that you and my most conscionable 
guardian here have designed, contrived, plotted, 
and agreed, to chouse a very civil, honest, honou- 
rable gentleman out of a hundred pounds: Guil- 
ty or not? 

Mir. That I contrived it ! 

Mar. Ay, you—you said never a word against 
it; so far you are guilty. 

Sir Fran. Pray tell that civil, honest, honour- 
able gentleman, that if he has any more such 
sums to fool away, they shall be received like the 
last; ha, ha, ha! Choused, quotha! But hark ye, 
let him know at the same time, that if he dare to 
report I tricked him of it, I shall recommend a 
lawyer to him shall shew him a trick for twice as 
much. D’ye hear? tell him that. 

Mar. So, and this is the way you use a gentle- 
man, and my friend ! 

Mir. Is the wretch thy friend? 

Mar. The wretch! look ye, madam, don’t call 
names; egad I won’t take it. ; 

‘ ie. Why, you won’t beat me, will you? Ha, 
a! 
Mar. I don’t know whether I will or no. 
-3 
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Sir Fran. Sir, I shall make a servant shew 
you out at the window if you are saucy. 

Mar, 1am your most humble servant, guar- 
_ dian; I design to go out the same way I came 
in. I would only ask this lady one question ; 
don’t you think he’s a fine gentleman? 

Sir Fran. Who’s a fine gentleman? 

Mar, Not you, Gardy; not you! Don’t you 
think in your soul that sir George Airy is a very 
fine gentleman? =~ 

Mir, He dresses well. 


Sir Fran. Which is chiefly owing to his tailor 


_ and valet de chambre. 

Mar, Well! and who is your dress owing to, 
ha? There’s a beau, ma’am—do but look at him ! 

Sir Fran. Sirrah! 

Mir. And if being a beau be a proof of his 
being a fine gentleman, he may be so. 

Mar. He may be so! Why, ma’am, the judi- 
cious part of the world allow him wit, courage, 
gallantry, ay, and economy, too; though I 
think he forfeited that character, when he: flung 
a a hundred pounds upon your dumb lady- 
ship. 

Sir Fran. Does that gall him? Ha, ha, ha! 


Mir. So, sir George, remaining in deep discon- | 


tent, has sent you, his trusty squire, to utter his 
complaint. Ha, ha, ha! 

Mar. Yes, madam ; and you, like a cruel hard- 
hearted Jew, value it no more—than I would 
your ladyship, were I sir George; you, you, 

ou—— 

Mir. Oh, don’t call names: I know you love 
to be employed, and I’ll oblige you, and you 
shall carry him a message from me. 

Mar. According as I like it. What is it? 

Mir. Nay, a kind one, you may be sure 
First, tell him I have chose this gentleman, to 
have and to hold, and so forth. 

[Clapping her hand into Sir Francis’s. 

Mar. Much good may do you! 

Sir Fran. Oh, the dear rogue ! how I dote on 
her! [ Aside. 

Mir. And advise his impertinence to trouble 
me no more, for I prefer sir Francis for a hus- 
band before all the fops in the universe. 

Mar. Oh Lord, oh Lord! she’s bewitched, 
that’s certain. Here’s a husband for eighteen— 
here’s a titbit for a young lady—here’s a shape, 
an air, and a grace—here’s bones rattling in a 
leathern bag—[ Turning Str Francrs about.|— 
Here’s buckram and canvas to scrub you to re- 
pentance. 





Sir Fran. Sirrah, my cane shall teach you re- | 


pentance presently. 

Mar, No, faith; I have felt its twin brother 
from just such a whithered hand too lately. 

Mir. One thing more; advise him to keep 
from the garden-gate on the left hand ; for if he 
dare to saunter there, about the hour of eight, as 
he used to do, he shall be saluted with a pistol or 
a blunderbuss, 


Vou, IL, 
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Sir Fran. Oh, monstrous! Why, Chargy, did 


he use to come to the garden-gate? 


Mir. The gardener described just such anothet 


man that always watched his coming out, and 


fain would have bribed him for his enttance— 
Tell him he shall find a warm reception if he 
comes this night. 

Mar. Pistols and blunderbusses !.Egad! a 
warm reception indeed ! I shall take care to in- 
form him of your kindness, and advise him to 
keep farther off. 

Mir. I hope he will understand my meaning 
better than to follow your advice. [ Aside. 

Sir Fran. Thou hast signed, sealed, and 
taken possession of my heart for ever, Chargy, 
ha, ha, ha! and for you, Mr Saucebox, let me 
have no more of your messages, if ever you 
design to inherit your estate, gentleman. 

Mar. Why, there ’tis now. Sure I shall be 
out of your clutches one day—Well, Guardian, I 
say no more: but if you be not as arrant a 
cuckold as e’er drove bargain upon the exchange, 
or*paid attendance to a court, Iam the son of 
a whetstone; and so your humble servant. 

[ Going. 

Mir. Mr Marplot, don’t forget the message : 
ha, ha, ha, ha! 

Mar, Nang, nang, nang ! { Exit. 

Sir Fran. I am so provoked—'tis well he’s 
gone. 

Mir. Oh, mind him not, Gardy, but let’s sign 
articles, and then— 

Sir Fran. And then—Adad I believe I am 
metamorphosed ; my pulse beats high, and my 
blood boils, methinks 





[Kissing and hugging her. 

Mir. Oh, fie, Gardy ! be not so violent: con- 
sider the market lasts all the year—Well; Til 
in, and see if the,lawyer be come: you'll follow? 
[ Evit. 

Sir Fran. Ay, to the world’s end, my dear ! 
Well, Frank, thou art a lucky fellow in thy old 
age, to have such a delicate morsel, and thirty 
thousand pounds, in love with thee. I shall be 
the envy of bachelors, the glory of married men, 
and the wonder of the town. Some guardians 
would be glad to compound for part of the 
estate at dispatching an heiress, but I engross the 
whole. O/ mihi preteritos referet si Jupiter 
annos. [ Exit. 


SCENE V.—Changes to a tavern. 


Discovers Str Geonce and CHar.es with wine 
before them, and WHISPER waiting. 


Sir Geo. Nay, prithee, don’t be grave, Charles: 
misfortunes will happen. Ha, ha, ha! ’tis.some 
comfort to have a companion in our sufferings. 

Cha. | am only apprehensive for Isabinda; her 
father’s humour is implacable ; and how far his 
jealousy may transport him to her undoing; 
shocks my soul to think. . 
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Sir Geo. But since you escaped undiscovered 
by him, his rage will quickly lash into a calm ; 
never fear it. 

Cha. But who knows what that unlucky dog, 
Marplot, told him; nor can I imagine what 
brought him hither: that fellow is ever doing 
mischief; and yet, to give him his due, he never 
designs it. This is some blundering adventure 
wherein he thought to shew his friendship, as he 
calls it! a curse on him! 

Sir Geo. Then you must forgive him. What 
said he ? ‘ 

Cha. Said! nay, I had mote mind to cut his 
throat, than to hear his excuses. 

Sir Geo. Where is he? 

Whis. Sir, I saw him go into sir Francis Gripe’s 
just now. 

Cha. Oh! then he’s upon your business, sir 
George: a thousand to one but he makes some 
mistake there, too! 

Sir Geo. Impossible, without he huffs the lady 


and makes love to sir Francis. 


Enter Drawer. 


Draw. Mr Marplot is below, gentlemen, and 
desires to know if he may have leave to wait 
upon ye. 

Cha. How civil the rogue is when he has done 
a fault ! 

Sir Geo. Ho ! desire him to walk up. Prithee, 
Charles, throw off this chagrin, and be good com- 
pany. : 
Cha. Nay, hang him, I’m not angry with him. 
Whisper, fetch me pen, ink, and paper. 

Whisp. Yes, sir. [ Eat WHISPER. 


Enter Marptor;, 


Cha. Do but mark his sheepish look, sir 
George. 

Mar. Dear Charles! don’t overwhelm a man 
already under insupportable affliction. I’m sure 
I always intend to serve my friends; but if my 
malicious stars deny the happiness, is the fault 
mine ? 

Sir Geo. Never mind him, Mr Marplot ; 
he’s eat up with spleen. But tell me, what says 
Miranda? : 

Mar. Says !—nay, we are all undone there, 
too. 

Cha. I told you so; nothing prospers that he 
undertakes. 

Mar. Why, can I help her having chose your 
father for better for worse? 

Cha. So; there’s another of Fortune’s strokes. 
I suppose I shall be edged out of my estate with 
twins every year, let who will get them. 

air Geo. What! is the woman really possess- 
ed! 

Mar. Yes, with the spirit of contradiction: 
she railed at you most prodigiously. 

Sir Geo. That’s no ill sign. 
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Enter Wuisrer, with pen, ink, and paper. 


Mar. You'd say it was no good sign, if you 
knew all. 

Sir Geo. Why, prithee ! 

Mar. Hark’e, sir George, let me warn you ; 
pursue your old haunt no more ; it may be dan- 
gerous, 

[Cuar.es sits down to write. 

Sir Geo. My old haunt! what do you mean? 

Mar. Why, in short, then, since you will have 
it, Miranda vows, if you dare approach the gar- 
den-gate at eight o’clock, as you used, you shall 
meet with a warm reception. 

Sir Geo. A warm reception ! 

Mar. Aye, a very warm reception—you shall 
be saluted with a blunderbuss, sir. These were 
her very words: nay, she bid me tell you so, 
too. 

Sir Geo. Ha! the garden gate at eight, as I 
used to do! There must be meaning in this. Is 
there such a gate, Charles? 

Mar. Is there such agate, Charles? 

Cha. Yes, yes; it opens into the Park: I sup- 
pose her ladyship has made many a scamper 
through it. 

Sir Geo. It must be an assignation, then. Ha! 
my heart springs for joy; "tis a propitious omen. 
My dear Marplot! Let me embrace thee; thou 
art my friend, my better angel. 

Mar, What do you mean, sir George? 

Sir Geo. No matter whatI mean. Here, take 
a buraper to the garden-gate, you dear rogue 
you! 

Mar, You have reason to be transported, sir 
George ; I have saved your life. 

Sir Geo. My life! thou hast saved my soul, 
man. Charles, if thou dost not pledge this 
health, may’st thou never taste the joys of love! 

Cha. Whisper, be sure you take care how you 
deliver this—[ Gives him the letter.|—Bring me 
the answer to my lodgings. 

Whis. I warrant you, sir. 

Mar. Whither does that letter go? Now, dare 
I not ask for my blood—That fellow knows more 
secrets than I do. 

[Exit WuisPER. 

Cha. Now I’m for you. 

Sir Geo. To the garden-gate at the hour of 
eight, Charles: along; huzza! 

Cha. I begin to conceive you. 

Mar. That’s more than I do, egad To the 
garden-gate, huzza !—{Drinks.|—But, I hope, 
you design to keep far enough off ou’t, sir 
George? 

' Sir Geo. Aye, aye; never fear that; she shall 
see I despise her frowns; let her use the blun- 
derbuss against the next fool; she sha’nt reach 
me with the smoke, I warrant her; ha, ha, ha ! 

Mar, Ah, Charles! if you could receive a dis- 
appointment thus en cavalier, one should have 
some comfort in being beat for you. 
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Cha. The fool comprehends nothing. 

Sir Geo. Nor would Ihave him. Prithee, take 
him along with thee, 

Cha. Enough, 

Sir Geo, I kiss both your hands——And now 
for the garden gate! 
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’Tis beauty gives the assignation there, 
Aind love too powerful grows to admit of fear. 
[Ewit Sin Grorce. 


ACT 


SCENE I.—The outside of Str Jeatous Trar- 
PICK’s house, Patcu peeping out of the door. 


Enter WuisPEr. 


Whis. Ha! Mrs Patch, this is a lucky minute, 
to find you so readily; my master dies with im- 
patience, 

Patch. My lady imagined so; and, by her or- 
ders, I have heen scouting this hour in search of 
you, to inform you, that sir Jealous has invited 
some friends to supper with him to-night, which 
gives an opportunity to your master to make use 
of his ladder of ropes. The closet window shall 
be open, and Isabinda ready to receive him. Bid 
him come immediately. s 

Whis. Excellent! he'll not disappoint her, I war- 
rant him, But hold, I have a letter here, which 
I’m to carry an answer to. I cannot think what 
language the direction is. 

Patch. Pho! ’tis no language, but a character 
which the lovers invented to avert discovery 
Ha! I hear my old master coming down stairs ; 
it is impossible you should have an answer: 
away, and bid him come himself for that. Be- 
gone! we're ruined, if you're seen, for he has 
doubled his care since the last accident, 

Whis. I go, I go. 





[Exit Wursprr. 

Patch, There, go thou into my pocket.—[ Puts 

it beside, and it falls down.|—Now, I'll up the 

back-stairs, lest I meet him—Well, a dexterous 
chambermaid is the ladies’ best utensil, I say. 

[Evit Parcn. 


Enter Sir Jeatous, with a letter in his hand. 


Sir Jea. So, this is some comfort ; this tells me 
that signior Don Diego Babinetto is safely arri- 
_ved, He shall marry my daughter the minute 
he comes——Ha! What's here !——[Tukes up 
the letter Patcu dropped.|—A letter! I don’t 
know what to make of the superscription. T’ll 
see what’s within-side——[ Opens i¢.]|—Humph— 
*tis Hebrew, I think. What can this mean?— 
There must be some trick in it, This was cer- 
tainly designed for my daughter; but I don't 
know that she can speak any language but her 
mother tongue. No matter for that; this may 

be one of love’s hieroglyphicks; and I fancy I 
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Cha. Come, you shall go home with me. 

Mar. Shall tT! And are we friends, Charles? 
I am glad of it. 

Cha. Come along. 


Q 
J 
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[ Exit Sir Cuartes, 

_Mar. Egad, Charles’ asking me to go home 
with him, gives me a shrewd suspicion there’s 
more in the garden-gate than I comprehend.— 
Faith, Pll give him the drop, and away to Gar- 
dy’s, and find it out, [ Evié 


IV. 


saw Patch’s tail sweep by: that wench may be a 
slut, and, instead of guarding my honour, betray 
me find it out, I’m resolved Who’s 
there } 





Enter Servant. 


What answer did you bring from the gentlemen 
f sent you to invite? 

Ser. That they'd all wait on you, sir, as I told 
you before; but I suppose you forgot, sir? 

Str Jea. Did I so, sir? but I sha’nt, forget to 
break your head, if any of them come, sir. 

Ser. Come, sir! Why, did not you send me 
to desire their company, sir? 

Sir Jea. But I send you now to desire their ab- 
sence. Say, I have something extraordinary fal- 
len out, which calls me abroad, contrary to ex- 
pectation, and ask their pardon ; and, d’ye hear, 
send the butler to me. 

Ser. Yes, sir. [ Exit. 


Enter Butler. 


Sir Jea. If this paper has a meaning, I'll find 
it Lay the cloth in my daughter’s chamber, 
and bid the cook send supper thither, presently. 

But. Yes, sir. Hey-day! What’s the matter, 
now ? [Exit Butler. 

Sir Jea. He wants the eyes of Argus, that has 
a young, handsome daughter, in this town; but 
my comfort is, I shall not be troubled long with 
her. He, that pretends to rule a girl once in her 
teens, had better be at sea in a storm, and in less 
danger. : 





For let him do, or counsel all he can, 
She thinks, and dreams of nothing else, but 
Pie).imany { Exit. 


SCENE II.—Isanina’s chamber. 


Enter Isaprnpa and Patcu. 


Isa. Axe you sure nobody saw you speak to 
Whisper? . 
Patch. Yes, very sure, madam; but I heard 
sir Jealous coming down stairs; so clapt this let- 
ter into my pocket. [ Feels for the letter. 
Isa. A letter! give it me quickly. 
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Patch. Bless me! What’s become on’t—I’m 
sure I put it [Searching still, 
Isa. Is’t possible that thou couldst be so care- 
less? Oh, I’m undone for ever, if it be lost. 
Patch. T must have dropt it upon the stairs.— 
But why are you so much alarmed ? if the worst 
happens, nobody can read it, madam, nor find 
out whom it was designed for. be 0 
Tsa. If it falls into my father’s hands, the very 
figure of a letter will produce ill consequences.— 
Run, and look for it upon the stairs this moment. 
Patch. Nay, I’m sure it ean be no where else. 
—|As she is going out of the door, meets the but- 
ler.|—How now, what do you want ? 
But. My master ordered me to lay the cloth 
here for supper. 
. Isa. Ruined past redemption— | Aside. 
Patch. You mistake, sure. What shall we 








‘do? 


Isa. I thought he expected company to-night— 
Qh, poor Charles! Oh, unfortunate Isabinda! 

But. I thought so, too, madam; but I sup- 
pose he has altered his mind. 

[ Lays the cloth, and exit. 

Isa, The letter is the cause. This heedless 
action has undone me. Fly, and fasten the clo- 
set-window, which will give Charles notice to re- 
tire. Ha! my father! oh, confusion ! 


Enter Sir JEaous. 


Sir Jea. Hold, hold, Patch! whither are you 
going? I'll have nobody stir out of the room till 
after supper. 

Patch, Sir, I was going to reach your easy 
chair—oh, wretched accident ! 

Sir Jea. V\l have nobody stir out of the room, 
T don’t want my easy chair, 

Isa. What will be the event of this? [Aséde. 

Sir Jea, Hark ye, daughter, do you know this 
hand? 

Isa. As I suspected Hand, do 
sir? ’tis some school-boy’s scrawl. 

Patch. Oh, Invention! Thou chambermaid’s 
best friend, assist me ! 

d ae Jea, Are you sure you don’t understand 
we 





you call it, 


[Parcu feels in her bosom, and shakes her 
coats. > 
_Isa. Do you understand it, sir? 

Sir Jeal. I wish I did. 

Isa, Thank Heaven you do not !—[Aside.}— 
Then I know no more of it than you do, indeed, 
sir. 
Patch. Oh Lord, Oh Lord! What have you 
done, sir? Why, the paper is mine, I. dropped it 
out of my bosom, easel 

[Snatching it from him. 

Sir Jeal. Ha! yours, mistress? its 
Isa. What does she mean by owning it? 
Patch. Yes, sir, it is. 

Sir Jeal. What is it? Speak ! 


Patch, Yes, sir, it is a charm for the tooth- 
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ache—I have worn it these seven years; "twas 
given me by an angel, for aught I know, when I 
was raving with the pain, for nobody knew from 
whence he came, nor whither he went, He charged 
me never to open it, lest some dire vengeance 
befell me ; and Heaven knows what will be the 
event, Oh, cruel misfortune! that I should drop 
it, and you should open it If you had not 
opened it 

Isa. Excellent wench ! [ Aside. 

Sir Jeal. Pox of your charms and whims for 
me! If that be all, ’tis well enough: there, there, 
burn it, and, I warrant you, no vengeance will 
follow. ou 

Patch. So, all’s right again, thus far. [ Aside. 

Isa. I would not lose Patch for the world 
I'll take courage a little —[ Aside. |—Is this usage 
for your daughter, sir? Must my virtue and con- 
duct be suspected for every trifle? You immure 
me like some dire offender here, and deny me all 
the recreations which my sex enjoy, and the cus- 
tom of the country, and modesty, allow; yet, 
not content with’that, you make my confinement 
more intolerable by your mistrusts and jealou- 
sient Would I were dead, so I were free from 
this ! . 

Sir Jeal. To-morrow rids you of this tiresome 
load: Don Diego Babinetto will be here; and. 
then my care ends, and his begins. 

Isa. Is he come, then? Oh, how shall I avoid 
this hated marriage ! 








\ 





Enter servants with supper. 


Sir Jeal. Come, will you sit down? 

Isa. I cannot eat, sir. 

Patch. No, I dare swear he has given her sup- 
per enough. TI wish'I could get into the closet. 

[ Aside. 

Sir Jeal. Well, if you cannot eat, then give me 
a song, whilst I do. 

Isa. T have such a cold I can scarce speak, sir, 
much less sing. How shall I prevent Charles 
coming in? [ Aside. 

Sir Jeal. I hope you have the use of your fin- 
gers, madam. Play a tune upon your spinnet, 
whilst your woman sings me a song. 

Patch. Tam as much out of tune as my lady, 
if he knew all. Aside. 

Isa. 1 shall make excellent music. 

[Sits down to play. 

Patch, Really, sir, Iam so frighted about your 
opening this'charm, that I cannot remember one 
song.’ 

Sir Jeal. Pish! Hang your charm! Come, 
come ; sing any thing. 4 

Patch, Yes, Vm likely to sing, truly.—{ Aside. } 
—Huniph, humph; bless me! I cannot raise my 
voice, my heart pants so. 

Sir Jeal. Why, what, does your heart pant so, 


that you cannot play, neither? Pray, what key 
are you in, ha? 
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‘Patch, Ah, would the key was turned on you 
once! | Aside. 


Sir Jeal. Why don’t you sing, I say? 
Patch. When madam has put her spinnet in 
tune, sir; humph, humph 
Isa. I cannot play, sir, whatever ails me. 
[ Rising. 
Sir Jeal. Zounds! sit down and play me a 
tune, or I'll break the spinnet about your ears. 
Isa. What will become of me? 
[Sits down and plays. 
[To Patcu. 





Sir Jeal. Come, mistress. 
Patch. Yes, sir. 
[Sings, but horribly out of tune. 
Sir Jeal. Hey, hey!, Why, you are a-top of 
the house, and you are down in the cellar? what 
is the meaning of this? is it on purpose to cross 
me, ha? 
Patch. Pray, madam, take it a little lower; I 
cannot reach that note—nor any note I fear. 
Isa. Well, begin—Oh, Patch, we shall be dis- 
covered. 
Patch. 1 sink with apprehension, madam 
Humph, humph—{ Sings. | 
[Cuarxes opens the closet door. 
Cha, Music and singing ! 





"Tis thus the bright celestial court above 
Beguiles the hours with music and with love. 


Death ! her father there !—[The women shriek.] 
—Then I must fly— Exit into the closet. 
[Six Jeaxous rises up hastily, seeing Cua. 

slip back into the closet. 

a Jeal. Hell and furies! A man in the clo- 
set: - 

Patch. Ab! a ghost! a ghost!—He must not 
enter the closet—[Isaninpa throws herself down 
before the closet door, as in a swoon.] 

Sir Jeal. The devil! Vl make a ghost of you, 
I warrant you. [Strives to get by. 

Patch. Oh, hold, sir! have a care; you'll tread 
upon my deidere Wi waits there?, Bring some 
water. Oh! this comes of your ,opening the 
charm. Oh, oh, oh, oh! /[Weeps aloud. 

Sir Jeal. V’ll charm you, housewife. Here lies 
the charm that conjured this fellow in, I’m sure 
on’t. Come out, you rascal, do so. Zounds! 
take her from the door, or (’ll spurn her from it, 
and break your neck down stairs. 

Isa. He’s gone; I heard him leap down. - 

| Aside to Parcu. 

Patch. Nay, then, let him enter—Here, here, 
madam, smell to this; come, give me your hand; 
come nearer to the window ; the air will do you 
good. 

Sir Jeal. I would she were in her grave.— 
‘Where are you, sirrah? Villain! robber of my 
honour! T’ll pull you out of your nest. 

[Goes into the closet. 

Patch. You'll be mistaken, old gentleman; the 

_ bird is flown. 
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Isa. Vm glad I have escaped so well; I was 
almost dead in earnest with the fright. 


Re-enter Str JEaLous out of the closet. 


Sir Jeal. Whoever the dog were, he has esca- 
ped out of the window, for the sash is up: but, 
though he is got out of my reach, you are not— 
And first, Mrs. Pander, with your charms for the 
tooth-ache, get out of my house! go, troop! yet 
hold—stay—I’ll see you out of my doors myself; 
but V’ll secure your charge, ere I go. 

Isa. What do you mean, sir? Was she not a 
creature of your own providing? 

Sir Jeal. She was of the devil’s providing, for 
aught I know. 

Patch. What have I done, sir, to merit your 
displeasure? 

Sir. Jeal. I don’t know which of you have done 
it, but you shall both suffer for it, till I can dis- 
cover whose guilt it is.. Go, get in there; I'll 
move you from this side of the house.—[ Pushes 
Isapinpva in at the door, and locks it, puts the 
key in his pocket |—I’\l keep the key myself; V’ll 
try what ghost can get into that room: and now, 
forsooth, ’ll wait on you down stairs. 

Patch. Ah, my poor lady! Down stairs, sir! 
But I won't go out, sir, till I have locked up my 
clothes. 

Sir Jeal. If thou wert as naked as thou wert 
born, thou shouldst not stay to put on a smock. 
Come along, I say. When your mistress is mar- 
ried, you shall. have your rags, and every thing 
that belongs to you ; but, till then 

[ Exit, pulling her out. 

Patch, Oh, barbarous usage for nothing ! 





Re-enter at the lower end. 


Sir Jeal. There, go, and come no more within 
sight of my habitation these three days, I charge 


you. [Slaps the door after her. 
Patch. Did ever any body see such an old 
monster ! 


Enter CuaR es. 


Oh, Mr Charles !. Your affairs and mine are in an 
ill posture. 

Cha. I am inured to the frowns of fortune; 
but what has befallen thee? 

Patch. Sir Jealous, whose suspicious nature is 
always on the watch, nay, even while one eye 
sleeps, the other keeps centinel, upon sight of 
you, flew into such a violent. passion, that I could 
find no stratagem to appease him; but, in spite 
of all arguments, he locked his daughter into his 
own apartment, and turned me. out of doors. 

Cha. Ha! oh Isabinda! 

Patch. And swears she shall see neither sun 
nor moon, till she.is Don Diego Babinetto’s wife, 
who arrived last night, and is expected with im- 
patience. 

Cha. He dies; yes, by all the wrongs of love, 
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he shall: Here will I plant myself, and through 
my breast he shall make his passage, if he en- 
ters. 

Patch. A most heroic resolution! there might 
be ways found out more to your advantage : po- 
licy is often preferred to open force. 

Cha. I apprehend you not. 

Patch. What think you of personating ‘this 
Spaniard, imposing upon the father, and marry- 
ing your mistress by his own consent ? 

Cha. Say’st thou so, my angel? Oh, could that 
be done, my life to come would be too short to 
recompense thee: but how can I do that, when 
I neither know what ship he came in, nor from 
what part of Spain, who recommends him, or 
how. attended? 

Patch. I can solve all this. He is from Ma- 
drid; his father’s name Don Pedro Questo Por- 
tento Babinetto. Here’s a letter of his to sir Jea- 
lous, which he dropt one day. You understand 
Spanish, and the hand may be counterfeited — 
You conceivé mé, sir? 

‘Cha. My better genius! Thou hast revived my 
drooping soul. J’ll about it instantly. Come to 
my lodgings, and we'll concert matters. 

Mr [Exeunt. 


SCENE III.—A garden-gate open; ScENTWELL 


waiting within. 
Enter Six Grorce Arny. 


Sir Geo. So, this is the gate, and most invi- 
tingly open. If there should be a blunderbuss 
here, now, what a dreadful ditty would my fall 
make for fools, and what a jest for the wits! 
how my name would be roared about the streets ! 
Well, I'll venture all. 

Scent. Hist, hist! sir George Airy— [Enters. 

Sir Geo. A female voice! thus far I’m safe— 
My dear ! 

Scent. No, I’m not your dear; but I'll con- 
duct you to her. Give me your hand; you must 
go through many a dark passage and dirty step 
before you arrive— 

Sir Geo. I know I must, before I arrive at pa- 
radise; therefore, be quick, my charming guide. 

Scent. For aught vou know. Come, come, 
your hand, and away. 

Sir Geo. Here, here, child; you can’t be half 
so swift as my desires. | [ Exeunt. 


SCENE IV.—The house. 


Enter Mrranpa. 


Mir. Well, let me reason a little with my mad 
self. Now, don’t I transgress all rules, to ven- 
ture upon a man without the advice of the grave 
‘and wise? But then, a rigid, knavish guardian, 
who would have married me—to whom? even to 
his nauseous self, or nobody. Sir George is what 
I have tried in conversation, inquired into his 
character, and am satisfied in both. Then his 
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love ! Who would have given a hundred pounds 
only to have seen a woman he had not infinitely 


| loved? So I find my liking him has furnished me 


with arguments enough of his side; and now, 
the only doubt remains whether he will come or 
Ose an 


Enter Scentwriu and Str Gronrece. 


Scent. That’s resolved, madam ; for here’s the 
knight. [ Exit ScentTWELL. 

Sir Geo. And do I cnce more behold that 
lovely object, whose idea fills my mind, and forms 
my pleasing dreains ! , 

Mir. What, beginning again in heroicks ! 
Sir George, don’t you remember how little fruit 
your last prodigal oration produced? Not one 
bare single word in answer, 

Sir Geo. Ha! the voice of my incognita !— 
Why did you take ten thousand ways to capti- 
vate a heart your eyes alone had vanquished? 

Mir. Pr’ythee, no more of these flights; for 
our time’s but short, and we must fall to busi- 
ness. Do you think we can agree on that same 
terrible bugbear, matrimony, without heartily re- 
penting on both sides? 

Sir Geo. It has been my wish since first my 
longing eyes beheld you. 

Mir. And your happy ears drank in the plea- 
sing news I had thirty thousand pounds. 

Sir Geo. Unkind! did I not offer you, in those 
purchased minutes, to run the risk of your for- 
tune, so you would but secure that lovely person 
to my arms? 

Mir. Well, if you have such love and tender- 
ness, since our wooing has been short, pray re- 
serve it for our future days, to let the world see 
we are lovers after wedlock; ’twill be a no- 
velty. 

Sir Geo. Haste then, and let us tie the knot, 
and prove the envied pair 

Mir. Hold, not so fast; I have provided bet- 
ter than to venture on dangerous experiments 
headlong My guardian, trusting to my dis- 
sembled love, has given up my fortune to my own 
disposal, but with this proviso, that he to-mor- 
row morning weds me. He is now gone to Doc- 
tors Commons for a licence. 

Sir Geo. Ha! a licence 

Mir. But I have planted emissaries that infal- 
libly take him down to Epsom, under a pretence 
that a brother usurer of his is to make him his 
executor, a thing on earth he covets, 

Sir Geo. ’Tis his known character. 

Mir. Now my instruments confirm him this 
man is dying, and he sends me word he goes this 
minute. It must be to-morrow ere he can be 
undeceived:: that time is ours. =) 4" 

Sir Geo. Let us improve it then, and settle on 
our coming years endless, endless happiness ! ~ 

Mir. I dare not stir till I hear he’s on the road 

then I and my writings, the most material 
point, are soon removed. 
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Sir Geo. I have one favour to ask: if it lies 
in your power, you would be a friend to poor 
Charles; though the son of this tenacious man, 
he is as free from all his vices as nature and a 
good education can make him; and what now I 
have vanity enough to hope will induce you, he is 
the man on earth I love. 

Mir, I never was his enemy, and only put it 
on as it helped my designs on his father. If his 
uncle’s estate ought to be in his possession, which 
I shrewdly suspect, I may do him a singular piece 
__ of service. 

Sir Geo. You are all goodness. 


Enter ScentTweELi. 


Scent. Oh, madam! my master and Mr Mar- 
plot are just coming into the house. 

Mir. Undone, undone! if he finds you here in 
this crisis all my plots are unravelled. 

Sir Geo. What shall I do? can’t I get back 
into the garden? 

Scent. O no! he comes up those stairs. 

Mir. Here, here, here ! can you condescend to 
stand behind this chimney-board, sir George? 

Sir Geo. Any where, any where, dear madam ! 
without ceremony. 

Scent. Come, come, sir ; lie close 

[They put him behind the chimney board. 





Enter Str Francis and Marptor; Sir Fran- 
cis peeling an orange. 


Sir Fran. T could not go, though ’tis upon life 
and death, without taking leave of dear Chargy. 
Besides, this fellow buzzed into my ears, that thou 
might’st be so desperate as to shoot that. wild 
rake which haunts the garden-gate, and that 
would bring us into trouble, dear 

Mir. So, Marplot brought you back then? 

Mar. Yes, I brought him back. 

Mir. Vm obliged to him for that, I’m sure. 

[ Frowning at Marptor aside. 

Mar. By her looks she means she’s not obliged 
to me. I have done some mischief now, but what, 
T can’t imagine. 

Sir Fran. Well, Chargy, I have had three 
messengers to come to Epsom, to my neighbour 
Squeezum’s, who, for all his vast riches, is depart- 
ing. [ Sighs. 

Mar. Ay, see what all you usurers must come 





to. 

Sir Fran, Peace, you young knave! Some 
forty years hence I may think on’t—But, Chargy, 
Vl be with thee to-morrow before those pretty 
eyes are open; I will, I will, Chargy; I'll rouse 
you, Vfaith—Here, Mrs Scentwell, lift up your 
ady’s chimney-board, that I may throw my peel 
in, and not litter her chamber. 

Mir. Oh my stars! what will become of us 
now? 

Scent. Oh, pray, sir, give it me; I love it above 
. ail things in nature; indeed I do. 
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_ Sir Fran; No, no, hussy; you have the green 

pip already; I’ll have no apothecary’s bills. 
[Goes towards the chimney: 

Mir. Hold, hold, hold, dear Gardy ! I have a, 
a, a, a, a, monkey shut up there ; and if you open 
it before the man comes that is to tame it, ’tis so 
wild ’twill break all my china, or get away, and 
that would break my heart; for I’m fond on’t to 
distraction—next thee, dear Gardy ! 

[In a flattering tone. 

Sir Fran. Well, well, Chargy, 1 won’t open it; 
she shall have her monkey, poor rogue! Here, 
throw this peel out of the window. 

[ Hatt Scent. 

Mar. A monkey! dear madam, let me see it; 
I can tame a monkey as well as the best of them 
all. Oh, how I love the little miniatures of man ! 

Mir. Be quict, mischief! and stand farther 
from the chimney You shall net see my mon- 
key—why sure— [Sériving with him. 

Mar. Vor Heaven’s sake, dear madam ! let me 
but peep, to see if it be as pretty as lady Fiddle 
Faddle’s, Has it got a chain? 

Mir. Not yet, but I design it one shall last its 
lifetime. Nay, you shall not see it. Look, 
Gardy, how he teazes me ! 

Sir Fran. [Getting between him and the chim- 
ney.| Sirrah, sirrah, let my Chargy’s monkey 
alone, or bamboo shall fly about your ears, 
What! is there no dealing with you. 

Mar. Pugh, pox of the monkey ! here’s a rout! 
IT wish he may rival you. 








Enter a Servant. 

Ser. Sir, they have put two more horses to 
the coach, as you ordered, and ’tis ready at the 
door. 

Sir Fran. Well, Iam going to be executor ; 
better for thee, jewel. B’ye, Chargy; one buss! 
—TI’m glad thou hast got a monkey to divert thee 
a little. 

Mir. Thank’e, dear Gardy !—Nay, I'll see you 
to the coach. 

Sir Fran. That's kind, adad ! 

Mir. Come along, impertinence. 

[To Manpior. 

Mar. {Stepping back.] Egad, I will see the 
monkey now. [Lifts up the board, and discovers 
Sir Grorce.] O Lord! O Lord! Thieves ! 
thieves! murder ! ; 

Sir Geo. Damn ye, you unlucky dog! ’tis T, 
Which way shall I get out? Shew me instantly, 
or I'l) cut your throat. 

Mar. Gnione, undone! At that door’ there. 
But hold, hold ; break that china, and—T’ll bring 
you off. 

[He runs off at the corner, and throws down 
some china.] 


Re-enter Sin Francis, Mrranpa, and Scent- 
WELL. 


Sir Fran. Mercy on me! what’s the matter? 
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Mir. O, you toad! what have you done? 
Mar. No great harm; I beg of you to forgive 

“me: Longing to see the monkey, I did but just 

raise up the board, and it flew over my shoulders, 
scratched all my face, broke yon china, and 
whisked out of the window. 

Sir Fran. Where, where is it, sirrah? 

Mar, There, there, sir Francis, upon: your 
neighbour Parmazan’s pantiles. 

Sir Fran. Was ever such an unlucky rogue ! 
Sirrah, I forbid you my house. Call the servants 
to get the monkey again. Pug, Pug, Pug! I 
would stay myself to look for it, but that you 
know my earnest business. 

Scent. Oh, my lady will be best to lure it 
back: all them creatures love my lady extreme- 


” Mir. Go, go, dear Gardy! I-hope I shall re- 
cover it. 

Sir Fran. B’ye, b’ye, dearee! Ah, mischief! 
how you look now! B’ye, b’ye. 

[ Evit Str Fray. 

Mir. Scentwell, see him in the coach, and 
bring me word. 

Scent. Yes, madam. [ Exit Scenr. 

Mir. So, sir, you have done your friend a 
signal piece of service, I suppose ? 

Mar. Why, look you, madam, if I have com- 
mitted a fault, thank yourself; no man is more 
serviceable when [ am let into a secret, and none 
more unlucky at finding it out. Who could di- 
vine your meaning? when you talked of a blun- 
derbuss, who thought of a rendezvous? and when 
you talked of a monkey, who the devil dreamt of 
sir George? 

Mir. A sign you converse but little with our 
sex, when you can’t reconcile contradictions. 


Enter ScENTWELL. 


Scent. He’s gone, madam, as fast as the coach 
and six can carry him 





Enter Str Grorce. 


Sir Geo. Then I may appear. 

Mar. Here’s Pug, ma’am—Dear sir George! 
make my peace. On my soul I never took you 
for a monkey before ! ; 

Sir Geo. I dare sware thou didst not. Madam, 
I beg you to forgive him. 

Mir. Well, sir George, if he can be secret. 

Mar. ’Odsheart, madam! I’m as secret as a 
priest, when trusted. 

_ Sir Geo. Why, ’tis with a priest our business 
is at present, 

Scent. Madam, here’s Mrs Isabinda’s woman 
to wait on you. . 

Mir. Bring her up. 
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Enter Patcu. 


How doye, Mrs Patch? What news from your lady? 

Patch, That’s for-your private ear, madam. . 
Sir George, there’s a friend of your’s has an 
urgent occasion for your assistance. 

Sir Geo. His name? 

Patch. Charles. 

Mar, Ha! then there’s something a-foot that 
I know nothing of. T’ll wait on you, sir George. 

Sir Geo. A third person may not be proper, 
perhaps. As soon as I have dispatched my own 
affairs, I am at his service. Ill send my servant 
to tell him I’Jl wait on him in half an hour. 

Mir. How came you employed in this mes- 
sage, Mrs Patch? 

Patch. Want of business, madam ; I am 
discharged by my master, but hope to serve my 
lady stall. 

Mir. How! discharged! you must tell me the 
whole story within. 

Patch. With all my heart, madam. 

Mar. Tell it here, Mrs Patch. Pish, Pox! I 
wish I were fairly out of the house. I find mar _ 
riage is the end of this secret; and now I am 
half mad to know what Charles wants him for. ’ 

[ Aside. 

Sir Geo. Madam, I’m doubly pressed by love 
and friendship. This exigence admits of no 
delay. Shall we make Marplot of the party? 

Mir. If you'll run the hazard, sir George ; I 
believe he means. well, 

Mar. Nay, nay; for my part, I desire to be let 
into nothing ; I’ll be gone; therefore, pray don’t 
mistrust me. [ Going. 

Sir Geo. So, now he has a mind to be gone to 
Charles: but not knowing what affairs he may 
have upon his hands at present—I’m resolved he 
shan’t stir. No, Mr Marplot, you must not leave 
us ; we want a third person. 

[Takes hold of him. 

Mar, I never had more mind to be gone in 
my life. Or 

Mir. Come along, then; if we fail in the voy- 
age, thank yourself for taking this ill-starred 
gentleman on board. ~ 

Sir Geo. That vessel ne’er can unsuccessful 

prove, 
Whose freight is beauty, and whose pilot’s love. 
[Evit Sir Grorcxr and Mrranpa, 
Mar. Tyty ti, tyty ti. [Steals off the other way. 


Re-enter Str GEorGE. 
Sir Geo. Marplot! Marplot ! 
Mar. | Entering.] Here! I was coming, sir 
George. Lord, can’t you let one tie up* one’s 
garter ? [Exeunt. 
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ACT V. 


SCENE I. 


Enter Minanpa, Patcnu, and Scentwett. 


Mir, Weu1, Patch, [have done a strange bold 
thing; my fate is determined, and expectation is 
nomore. Now, to avoid the impertinence and 
roguery of an old man, I have thrown myself 
into the extravagance of a young one: if he 
should despise, slight, or use me ill, there’s no 
remedy froma husband but the grave ; and that’s 
a terrible sanctuary to one of my age and con- 
stitution, 

Patch. O! fear not, madam ; you'll find your 
account in sir George Airy; it is impossible a 
man of sense should use a woman ill, endued with 
beauty, wit, and fortune. It must be the lady’s 
fault, if she does not wear the unfashionable name 
of wife easy, when nothing but complaisance and 
good humour is requisite on either side to make 
them happy. ; 

Mir. I long till I am out of this house, lest 
any accident should bring my guardian back. 
Scentwell, put my best jewels into the little 
casket, slip them into thy pocket, and let us 
march off to sir Jealous’s. 

Scent. It shall be done, madam. [ Erit Scent. 

Patch. Sir George will be impatient, madam. 
If their plot succeeds, we shal] be weli received ; 
if not, he will be able to protect us. Besides, I 
long to know how my young lady fares. 

Mir. Farewell old Mammon, and thy detested 
walls! ’Twill be no more sweet sir Francis! I 
shall be compelled the odious task of dissembling 
no longer to get my own, and coax him with the 
wheedling names of my precious, my dear, dear 
Gardy ! O Heavens ! 


Enter Str Francis behind. 


Sir Fran. Ah, my sweet Chargy ! don’t be 
frighted - [She starts] but thy poor Gardy has 
been abused, cheated, fooled, betrayed ; but no- 
body knows by whom. 

Mir. Undone, past redemption ! [ Aside]. 

Sir Fran. What ! won't you speak to me, 
Chargy ? 

Mir. I am so surprised with joy to see you, I 
know not what to say. 

Sir Fran. Poor dear girl! But do you know 
that my son, or some such rogue, to rob or mur- 
der me, or both, contrived this journey? for, up- 
on the road, I met my neighbour Squeezum well, 
and coming to town. 

Mir. Good lack! good lack! what tricks are 
there in this world ! 


Enter Scentwe.t, with a diamond necklace in 
her hand, not seeing Sir Francis. 


Scent. Madam, be pleased to tie this necklace 
on, forI can’t get into the—[Seeing Sin Francis, 


Vou. IL, 


Mir. The wench is a fool, T think! could you 
not have carried it to be mended without putting 
it in the box? 

Sir Fran. What's the matter? 

Mir. Only, dearee! I bid her, [ bid her—— 
Your ill usage has put every thing out of my 
head. But won’t you go, Gardy, and find out 
these fellows, and lave them punished?—and, 
and 

Sir Fran. Where should I look for them, 
child? no, I’ll sit me down contented with my 
safety, nor stir out of my own doors till I go 
with thee to a parson. 

Mir, [ Aside.] If he goes into his closet I am 
ruined. Oh bless me! in this fright I had forgot 
Mrs Patch. 

Patch. Aye, madam; arid I stay for your 
speedy answer. 

Mir, { Aside.| I must get him out of the house, 
Now, assist me, Fortune ! 

Sir Fran. Mrs Patch! I profess I did not see 
you: how dost thou do, Mrs Patch? Well, don’t 
you repent leaving my Chargy? 

Patch. Yes, every body must love her—but I 
come now Madam, what did I come for? 
my invention is at the last ebb. 

| Aside to Miranpa. 

Sir Fran: Nay, never whisper; tell me. 

Mir. She came, dear Gardy ! to invite me to 
her lady’s wedding, and you shall go with me, 
Gardy ; ’tis to be done this moment, to a Spa- 
nish merchant. Old sir Jealous keeps on his 
humour; the first minute he sees her, the next he 
marries her. \ 

Sir Fran. Ha, ha, ha, ha! I’d go, if I thought 
the sight of matrimony would tempt Chargy to 
perform her promise. There was a smile! there 
was a consenting look, with those pretty twink- 
lers, worth a million! Ods-precious ! I am hap- 
pier than the Great Mogul, the emperor of Chi- 
na, or all the potentates that are not in wars.— 
Speak, confirm it, make me leap out of my skin! 

Mir. When one has resolved, ’tis in vain to 
stand shilly-shally. If ever I marry, positively 
this is my wedding-day. , 

Sir Fran. Oh! happy, happy man! Verily I 
will beget a son the first night shall disinherit that 
dog, Charles. I have estate enough to purchase 
a barony, and be the immortalizing the whole fa- 
mily of the Gripes. f 

Mir. Come, then, Gardy; give me thy hand ; 
let’s to this house of Hymen. ~ ‘ : ' 

My choice is fixed, let good or ill betide. 
Sir Fran. The joyful bridegroom I, 
Mir. And I the happy bride. 
SCENE II. 
Enter Str Jeatous, meeting a Servant. 
Serv, Sir, here’s a couple of gentlemen inquire 


3 Y 








[ Exeunt. 
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for you; one of them calls himself Signior Diego 
Babinetto. : 

Sir Jeal. Ha! Signior Babinetto! admit them 
‘instantly—joyful minute! T’ll have my daughter 
married to-night. 


Enter Cuantts in a-Spanish habit, with Sir 
= Gerorce, dressed like a merchant. 
t ‘ 

Senhor, beso las manos: vuestra merced es muy 
‘bien venido en esta tierra. 

» Cha. Senhor, soy muy humilde, y muy obliga- 
‘do cryado de vuestra merced: mi padre embia 
a vuestra merced, los mas profondos de sus res- 
petos; y a commissionado este mercadel Ingles, 
de concluyr un negocio, que me haze el mas di- 
choss hombre del mundo, haziendo me su yerno. 


Sir Jeal. I am glad on’t, for I find I have lost } 


much of my Spanish. Sir, Lam your most hum- 
ble servant. Signior Don Diego Babinetto has 
informed me that you are commissioned by signi- 
or Don Pedro, &c. his worthy father 
Sir Geo. To see an affair of marriage con- 
summated between a daughter of your’s and sig- 
nior Diego Babinetto his son here. True, sir, 
. such a trust is reposed in me, as that letter will 
inform you. I hope, ’twill pass upon him.— 
[Aside]  - [Gives him a letter. 
Sir Jeal. Aye, ’tis his hand. [Seems to read. 
Sir Geo. Good; you have counterfeited to a 
nicety, Charles. [ Aside to Cuartrs, 
Cha. If the whole. plot succeeds as well, I’m 





happy. 
~ Sir Jeal. Sir, I find by this that you are a man 
of honour and probity ; I think, sir, he calls you 
Meanwell? 

Sir Geo. Meanwell is my name, sir. 

Sir Jeal. A very good name, and very signi- 
ficant. 

Cha. Yes, faith, if he knew all. [ Aside. 

Sir Jeal. For, to mean well, is to be honest ; 
and to he honest, is the virtue of a friend ; and a 
friend is the delight and support of human soci- 
ety. 

“Sir Geo. You shall find that I'll discharge the 


part of a friend in what I have undertaken, sir’ 


Jealous. 

Cha. Bat little does he think to whom. [ Aside. 

Sir Geo. Therefore, sir, I must entreat the 
presence of your fair daughter, and the assist- 
ance of your chaplain; for signior Don Pedro 
strictly enjoined me to see the marriage rites 
performed as soon as we should arrive, to avoid 
the accidental overtures of Venus. 

Sir Jeal. Overtures of Venus ! 

Sir Geo. Aye, sir; that is, those little hawk- 
ing females that traverse the Park and the play- 
house to put off their damaged ware—they fasten 
upon foreigners like leeches, and watch their ar- 
rival as carefully as the Kentish men do a ship- 
wreck: I warrant you they have heard of- him 
already. t 
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Sir Jeal. Nay, I know this town swarms with 
them. 

' Sir Geo. Aye, and then you know the Spa- 
niards are naturally amorous, but very constant ; 
the first face fixes them; and it may be very 
dangerous to let him ramble ere he is tied. 

Cha, Well hinted. 

Sir Jeal. Pat to my purpose! Well, sir, there 
is but one thing more, and they shall be married 
instantly. , 

Cha. Pray Heaven, that one thing more don’t 
spoil all ! [ Aside. 

Sir Jeal. Don Pedro writ me word, in his last 
but one, ‘that he designed the sum of five thou- 
sand crowns, by way of jointure, for my daughter ; 
and that it should be paid into my hand upon 
the day of marriage 

Cha, Oh, the devil ! [ Aside. 

Sir Jeal. In order to lodge it in some of our 
funds, in case she should become a widow, and 
return for England 

Sir Geo. Pox on’t, this is an unlucky turn !— 
What shall I say? [ Aside. 

Sir Jeal. And ‘he does not mention one word 
of it in this letter. 

Cha. 1 don’t know how he should. [ Aside, 

Sir Geo. Humph! True, sir Jealous, he told 
me such a thing, but, but, but, but—he, he, he— 
he did not imagine that you would insist upon 
the very day; for, for, for, for money, you 
know, is dangerous returning by sea, an, an, an, 
an 
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Cha. Zounds ! say we have brought it in com- 
modities. [ Aside to Str Grorce, 

Sir Geo. And so, sir, he has sent it in mer- 
chandize, tobacco, stuigars, spices, lemons, and so 
forth, which shall be turned into money with all 
expedition: in the mean time, sir, if you please 
to accept of my bond for performance 

Sir Jeal. It is enough, sir; I am so pleased 
with the countenance of signior Diego, and the 
harmony of your name, that I’ll take your word, 
and will fetch my daughter this moment. With- 
in there. 





Enter Servant. 
Desire Mr Tackum, my neighbour’s chaplain, to 
walk hither. 5 
Serv. Yes, sir. ‘Exit. 
Sir Jeal. Gentlemen, T’ll return in an instant. 
[ Exit. 
Cha. Wondrous well! let me embrace thee. 
Sir Geo. Egad, that five thousand crowns had 
like to have ruined the plot. 
Cha. But that’s over; and if Fortune throws 
no other rubs in our way 
Sir Geo. Thouw'lt carry the prize 
here he comes. 





But hist ! 





Enter Str Jeatous, dragging in IsaBInDA. 


Sir Jeal. Come along, you stubborn baggage 


you! come along. 
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Isa. Oh! hear me, sir; hear me but speak 
one word : 
Do not destroy my everlasting peace ; 
My soul abhors this Spaniard you have chose, 
Nor can I wed him without being curst. 
Sir Jeal, How’s that ! 
Isa. Let this posture move your tender na- 
ture. | Kneels. 
For ever will I hang upon these knees, 
Nor loose my hands, till you cut off my hold, 
If you refuse to hear me, sir. 
Cha. Ob! that I could discover myself to her! 
[ Aside. 

Sir Geo. Have a care what you do: you had 
better trust to his obstinacy. [ Aside. 

Sir Jeal. Did you ever see such a perverse 
— Off, Tsay. Mr Meanwell, pray help me a 
ittle. : 

Sir Geo, Rise, madam, and do not disoblige 
your father, who has provided a husband worthy 
of you; one that will love you equal with his soul, 
ane one that you will love, when once you know 
him. 

Isa. Oh! never, never ! 

Could I suspect that falsehood in my heart, 

I would this moment tear it from my breast, 

And straight present him with the treacherous 
art. 

Cha.*Oh' my charming, faithful dear ! 

[ Aside. 

Sir Jeal. Falsehood! why, who the devil are 
you in love with? Don’t provoke me ; for, by St 
Iago, I shall beat you, housewife. 

Cha. Heaven forbid! for I shall infallibly dis- 
cover myself if he should. : 

Sir Geo. Have patience, madam, and look at 
him: why will ye prepossess yourself against a 
man, that is master of all the charms you would 
desire in a husband. 

Sir Jeal. Ay, look at him, Isabinda. Senhor 

“pase vind adelante. ; 

Cha.-My heart bleeds to see her grieve, whom 
I imagined would with joy receive me. Senhora 
obligue me vuestra merced de sa mano. 

Sir Jeal. [Pulling up her head.] Hold up your 
head, hold up your head, hussy, and look at him, 
Is there a properer, handsomer, better shaped, 
fellow in England, ye jade you? Ha! see, see 
the obstinate baggage shuts her eyes; by St Iago 
T hsve a good mind to beat them out. 

[ Pushes her down. 

Isab. Do then, sir, kill me ; kill me instantly ; 
’Tis much the kinder action of the two, 

For ’twill’be worse than death to wed him, 

Sir Geo. Sir Jealous, you are too passionate. 
‘Give me leave; I’ll try, by gentle words, to work 
her to your purpose. 

Sir Seal. i pray do, Mr Meanwell, I pray do ; 
she’ll break my heart. [ Weeps.] There is, in that, 
jewels of the value of three thousand pounds, 


which were her mother’s; and a paper, wherein 


T have settled one half of my estate upon her 
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‘now, and the whole when I die, but provided she 


marries this gentleman ; else by St Iago V’ll turn 
her out of doors to beg or starve. Tell her this, 
Mr Meanwell; pray do. [Walks off 

Sir Geo. Ha! this is beyond expectation 
Trust to me, sir; Vl lay the dangerous conse- 
quence of disobeying you at this juncture before 





her, I warrant you. 

Cha. A sudden joy runs through my heart, like : 
a propitious omen. in =f Asede. 

Sir'Geo. Come, madam, do not blindly cast 
your life away,-just in the moment you would 
wish to save it. Br es 

Isa. Pray, cease your trouble, sir; I have no: 
wish but sudden death to free me from this ha- 
ted Spaniard. If you are his friend, inform him | 
what I say; my heart is given to another youth, 
whom I love with the same strength of passion 
that I hate this Diego, with whom, if I am forced 
to wed, my own hand shall cut the Gordian knot, 

Sir Geo. Suppose this Spaniard, whom you 
strive to shun, should be the very man to whom 
you'd fly? 

fsa. Ha! : 

Sir Geo. Would you not blame your rash re- 
solve, and curse your eyes that would not look 
on Charles ? * 

Isa. On Charles? Oh! you have inspired new 
life, and collected every wandering sense. Where 
is he? Oh! let me fly into his arms. [ Rises. 

Sir Geo. Hold, hold, hold! ’Sdeath! madam, 
you'll ruin all! Your father believes him to be 
signior Babinetto. Compose yourself a little, 
pray, madam. | He runs to Str JEaLous. 

Cha. Her eyes declare she knows me. 

{ Aside. 


Sir Geo. She begins to hear reason, sir; the 
fear of being turned out of doors has done it. 

[ Runs back to IsaBinpa, 

Isa. ’Tishe! Oh, my ravished soul ! 

Sir Geo. Take heed, madam, you don’t betray 
yourself. Seem with reluctance to consent, or 
you are undone.—[ Runs to Str Jearous.]— 
Speak gently to her, sir; I’m sure she'll yield; I. 
see it in her face. 

Sir Jeal. Well, Isabinda, can you refuse to- 
bless a father, whose only care is to make you 
happy, as Mr Meanwell has informed you ?. 
Come, wipe thy eyes; nay, prithee, ‘do, or. thou 
wilt break thy father’s heart. See, thou bring’st 
the tears in mine, to think of thy undutiful car- 
riage to. me. , | Weeps.' 

Isa. Oh, do not weep, sir! your tears.are like’ 
a poignard to my soul. Do with me what you 
please ; I am all obedience. } 

Sir Jeal. Ha! then thou art my child again. 

Sir Geo. ’Tis done; and now, friend, the day’s 
thy own... \ peas 

Cha. The happiest of my life, if nothing inter-: 
vene. ue i wit is 
Sir Jea. And wilt thou love him? 
Isa. I will endeavour it, sir. 
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Enter a Servant. 


Ser. Sir, here is Mr Tackum. 

Sir Jeal. Shew him into the parlour. Senhor 
tome vind sueipora; cette momento les junta les 
manos. 


[ Gives her to Cuar.es. 
Cha. Oh, transport! Senhor, yo la recibo como 
se deve un tesoro tan grande. Oh! my joy, my 
life, my soul ! 
[ Embrace. 
Isa. My faithful, everlasting comfort ! 
Sir Jeal. Now, Mr Meanwell, let’s to the par- 
son, 


Who, by his art, will join this pair for life, 
Make me the happiest father, her the happiest 
wife. Exeunt. 


’ SCENE II.—Changes to the street before Str 
JEALOUS’s door. 


Enter Marpuor. 


Mar. 1 have hunted all over the town for 
Charles, but cannot find him; and, by Whisper’s 
scouting at the end of the street, I suspect he 


must be in the house again,. Iam informed, too, } 


that he has borrowed a Spanish habit out of the 
play-house: what can it mean ? 


Enter a servant of Sir Jeatous’s ta him, out of 


the house. 


Hark’e, sir, do you belong to this house? 

Ser. Yes, sir. 

Mar. Isn’t your name Richard ! 

Ser. No, sir, Thomas. 

Mar. Oh, aye, Thomas——Well, Thomas, 
there’s a shilling for you. 

Ser. Thank you, sir. 

Mar. Pray, Thomas, can you tell if there be a 
gentleman in it in a Spanish habit? 

Ser. There's a Spanish gentleman within, that 
is just a-going to marry my young lady, sir. 

Mar, Are you sure he is a Spanish gentle- 
man? 

mek I’m sure he speaks no English that I hear 
of. 
Mar. Then that cannot be him I want; for 
’tis an English gentleman that I inquire after; 
he may be dressed like a Spaniard, for aught I 
know. 

Ser. Ha! Who knows but this may be an im- 
postor? I'll inform my master; for, if he should 
be imposed upon, hé'll beat usall round.—[ Aside. | 
—Pray, come in, sir, and see if this be the per- 
son you inquire for. 

_ Mar. Aye, Pll follow you 





Now for’t. 
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SCENE IIL.—Changes to the inside of the 


house. 
Enter Manretor and servant. 


Ser. Sir, please to stay here; I’ll send my mas- 
ter to you. [ Exit, 

Mar. So, this was a good contrivance, If this 
be Charles now, he will wonder how I found him 
out, . 


Enter servant and Str JEALOUS. 


Sir Jeal. What is your earnest business, block- 
head, that you must speak with me before the 
ceremony’s past? Ha! who's this? 

Ser. Why, this gentleman, sir, wants another 
gentleman in a Spanish habit, he says. 

Sir Jeal. In a Spanish habit! ’tis some friend 
of signior Don Diego’s, I warrant. Sir, your sers 
vant, 

Mar. Your servant, sir. 

Sir Jeal. I suppose you would speak with sig- 
nior Babinetto, 

Mar. Sir! 

Sir Jeal. I say, I suppose you would speak 
with signior Babinetto, 

Mar. Hey day! What the devil does he say 
now? Sir, I don’t understand you. 

Sir Jeal. Don’t you understand Spanish, sir? 

Mar. Not I, indeed, sir. 

Sir Jeal. I thought you had known signior Ba- 
binetto. 

Mar. Not I, upon my word, sir. 

Sir Jeal. What then, you’d speak with his 
friend, the English merchant, Mr Meanwell? 

Mar. Neither, sir, not 1; I don’t mean any 
such thing. ; 

Sir Jeal. Why, who are you, then, sir? And 
what do you want? [In an angry tone. 

Mar. Nay, nothing at all; not I, sir. Pox on 
him! JI wish I were out; he begins to exalt his 
voice; I shall be beaten again. 

Sir Jeal. Nothing at all, sir! Why, then, what 
business have you in my house? ha! 

Ser. You said you wanted a gentleman in a, 
Spanish habit. 

Mar. Why, aye; but his name is neither Babi- 
netto nor Meanwell. 

Sir Jeal. What is his name, then, sirrah? Ha! 
Now I look at you again, I believe you are the 
rogue that threatened me with half-a-dozen myr- 
midons , 

Mar. Me, sir! I never saw your face in alk 
my life, before. ; 

Sir Jeal. Speak, sir, who is it you look for? - 
or, or 

Mar. A terrible old dog! Why, sir, only an 
honest young fellow of my acquaintance——I 
thought that here might be a ball, and that he 
might have been here in masquerade. "Tis 
Charles, sir Francis Gripe’s son, because I knew 
he used to come hither sometimes. . 
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Sir Jeal. Did he so?’ not that I know of, I’m 
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sure. Pray Heaven that this be Don Diego—If 


I should be tricked now—Ha! my heart misgives 
me plaguily—Within there ! stop the marriage— 
Run, sirrah; call all my servants ! T’ll be satisfied 
that this is signior Pedro’s son, ere he has my 
daughter. . 

Mar, Ha! Sir George! What have I done, 
now? 


Enter Str Grorce, with a drawn sword, be- 
tween the scenes. 


Sir Geo. Ha! Marplot here—oh, the unlucky 
dog !—What’s the matter, sir Jealous? 
Sir Jeal. Nay, I don’t know the matter, Mr 
Meanwell. 
Mar. Upon my soul, sir George 
[Going up to Str Grorce. 
Sir Jeal. Nay, then, I’m betrayed, ruined, un- 
done! Thieves, traitors, rogues !—| Offers to go 
én. |—Stop the marriage, I say 
Sir Geo. I say, go on, Mr Tackum. Nay, no 
entering here; I guard this passage, old gentle- 








man: the act and deed were both your own, and 


[ll see them signed, or die for’t. 


Enter Servant. 


Sir Jeal. A pox on the act and deed! Fall on, 
knock him down. é 

Sir Geo. Aye, come on, scoundrels! T’'ll prick 
your jackets for you. 

Sir Jeal. Zounds! sirrah, V’ll be revenged on 
you. [ Beats Marptor. 

Sir Geo. Aye, there your vengeance is due. 
Ha, ha, ha! 

Mar. Why, what do you beat me for? I han’t 
married your daughter. 

Sir Jeal. Rascals! Why don’t you knock him 
down? 

Ser. We are afraid of his sword, sir; if you'll 
take that from him, we'll knock him down pre- 
sently, 


Enter Cuaryes and Isapinpa. 


Str Jeal. Seize her, then ! 

Cha. Rascals! retire; she’s my wife; touch 
her if you dare; T’ll make dog’s meat of you. 

oe Aye, I’ll make dog’s meat of you, ras- 
cals ! 

Sir Jeal. Ah! downright English--——Oh, oh, 
oh, oh! 


Enter Str Francis Grips, Mrranpa, Patcn, 
ScENTWELL, and WHISPER. 


Sir Fran. Into the house of joy we enter, 
without knocking- Ha! I think ’tis the house 
of sorrow, sir Jealous. 

Sir Jeal. Oh, sir Francis, are you come? what! 
was this your contrivance, to abuse, trick, and 
chouse me out of my child? 

Sir Fran, My contrivance! What do you 
mean? See Ne ot 
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_ Sir Jeal. No, you don’t know your son, there, 
in a Spanish habit? 

Sir Fran. How! my son in a Spanish habit! 
Sirrah, you'll come to be hanged. Get out of 
sight, ye dog ! get out of my sight! 

Sir Jeal. Get out of your sight, sir! get out 
with your bags. Let’s see what you'll give him 
now, to maintain my daughter on. 

Sir Fran. Give him! he shall never be the 
better for a penny of mine—and you might have 
looked after your daughter better, sir Jealous.— 
Tricked, quotha! Egad, I think you designed to 
trick me: but, look ye, gentlemen, I believe I 
shall trick you both. This lady is my wife, do 
you see, and my estate shall descend only to the 
heirs of her body. 

Sir Geo. Lawfully begotten by me—I shall be 
extremely obliged to you, sir Francis. 

Sir Fran. Ha, ha, ha, ha! Poor sir George ! 
You see your prospect was of no use; does not 
your hundred pound stick in-your stomach? Ha, 
ha, ha! | 

Sir Geo, No, faith, sir Francis; this lady has 
given me a cordial for that. 

[Takes her by the hand. 

Sir Fran. Hold, sir, you have nothing to say 
to this lady. 

_ Sir Geo. Nor you nothing to do with my wife, 
sir. 

Sir Fran. Wife, sir? 

Mir. Aye, really, guardian, ’tis even so. I 
hope you'll forgive my first offence. 

Sir Fran. What! Have you choused me out 
of my consent, and your writings, then, mistress, 
ha? 

Mir. Out of nothing but my own, guardian. 

Sir Jeal. Wa, ha, ha! ’tis some comfort, at 
least, to see you are over-reached as well as my- 
self. Will you settle your estate upon your son 
now? | 

Sir Fran. He shall starve first. , 

Mir. That I have taken care to prevent.— 
There, sir, are the writings of your uncle’s estate, 
which have been your due these three years. 

[Gives Cuar Les papers, 

Cha. I shall study to deserve this favour. 

Mar. Now, how the devil could she get those 
writings, and I know nothing of it! 

Sir Fran. What, have you robbed me too, 
mistress! Egad, I’ll make you restore them 
hussy, I will so. 

Sir Jeal. Take care I don’t make you pay the 
arrears, sir, ’Tis well ’tis no worse, since ’tis no 
better. Come, young man, seeing thou hast out- 
witted me, take her, and bless you both! = 

Cha. I hope, sir, you'll bestow your blessing, 
too; ’tis all I ask. [ Kneels. 

Mar. Do, Gardy, do. 

Sir Fran. Confound you all! 

[ Evit Str Francis. 

Mar. Mercy upon us, how he looks! 

Sir Geg. Ha, ha, ha! ne’er mind his curses, 
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Charles; thou'lt thrive not one jot the worse for 
them. Since this gentleman is reconciled, we are 
all made happy. 

Sir Jeal. l always loved precaution, and took 
care to avoid dangers; but, when a thing was past, 
I ever had philosophy to be easy. 

Cha. Which is the true sign of a great soul. I 
loved your daughter, and she me; and you shall 
have no reason to repent her choice. 

Isa. You will not blame me, sir, for loving my 
own country best. 

Mar. So, here’s every body happy, I find, but 
poor Pilgarlick, I wonder what satisfaction I 
shall have for being cuffed, kicked, and beaten in 
your service! —. 

Sir Jeal. I have been a little too familiar with 
you, as things are fallen out; but, since there’s no 
help for’t, you must forgive me. 

Mar. Egad, I think so—but, provided that you 
be not so familiar for the future. 

Sir Geo. Thou hast been an unlucky rogue. 

Mar. But very honest. 

Cha. ‘That Dll vouch’ for, and freely forgive 
thee. 

Sir Geo. And V’ll do you one piece of service 
more, Marplot; I'll take care that sir Francis 
make you master of your estate. 

Mar. That will make me as happy as any of 
you. 
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Patch. Your humble servant begs leave to re- 
mind you, madam. 

Isa. Sir, I hope you'll give me leave to take 
Patch into favour again. 

Sir Jeal. Nay, let your husband look to that ; 
I have done with my care. 

Cha. Her own liberty shall always oblige me. 
Here’s nobody but honest Whisper and Mrs 
Scentwell, to.be provided for, now. It shall be 
left to their choice to marry, or keep ee sere 
vices. 

Whis. Nay, then, Y’ll stick to my master. 

Scené. Coxcomb! and I prefer my lady be+ 
fore a footman.. , 

Sir Jeal. Hark ! Thear the music; the fiddlers 
smell a wedding. What say you, young fellows, 
will you have a dance? 

Sir Geo, With all my heart; 


[A Dance.] 


Sir Jeal. Now, let us in, and refresh calabeliont 
with a cheerful glass, in which we’ll bury all ani- 
mosities ; and, « 


call them in. 


By my example let all parents move, 

And never strive to cross their childrens’ love. 

But still submit that care to Providence above. 
[ Exeunt omnes, 


THE 
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WOMAN KEEPS A SECRET! 


BY 
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MEN. 


Don Lopez, a grandee of Portugal. 

Down Fetrx, his son, in love with VioLantE, 
FREDERICK, @ merchant. 

Don Pepro, father to VioLanTeE. 
Cotonet Briton, a Scotsman. 

Gissy, his footman. 

Lissarvo, footman to FELIx. 


WOMEN. 


Donna Viotante, designed for a nun by her 
Sather, in love with Feurx. 

Downa IsaBe ta, sister to Fevrx, 

Ints, her maid. 

Fiora, maid to Donna VioLanre. 


Alguazil, attendants, servants, 5c. 


Scene—Lisbon. 


| 


ACT al, 


SCENE I.—A Street. 


Enter Don Lopez, meeting FREDERICK. 


- Fred. My Lord, Don Lopez! 
' Lop. How d’ye, Frederick? 

Fred. At your Lordship’s service. I am glad 
to see you look so well, my lord. I hope An- 
tonio’s out of danger? 

Lop. Quite contrary ; his fever increases, they 
tell me; and the surgeons are of opinion his 
wound is mortal. 

Fred. Your son, Don Felix, is safe, I hope? 

Lop. I hope so, too; but they offer large re- 
wards to apprehend him. 

» Fred.. When heard your lordship from him ? 

Lop. Not since he went; I forbade him wri- 


ting till the public news gave him an account of 
Antonio’s health, Letters might'be intercepted, 
and the place of his abode discovered. 

Pred. Your caution was good, my lord. Though 
I am impatient to hear from Felix, yet his safety 
is my chief concern. Fortune has maliciously 
struck a bar between us in the affairs of life, but 


she has done me the honour to unite our souls, 


Lop. I am not ignorant of the friendship be- 
tween my son and you: I have heard him com- 
mend your morals, and lament your want of no- 
ble birth. 

Fred. Vhat’s nature’s fault, my lord. It is 
some comfort not to owe one’s. misfortunes to 
one’s self; yet it is impossible not to regret the 
want of noble birth, 
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Lop. ’Tis a pity, indeed, such excellent parts, 
as you are master of, should be eclipsed by mean 
extraction. 

Fred. Such commendation would make me 
vain, my lord, did you not cast in the allay of 
my extraction. ’ ‘ 

Lop. There is no condition of life without its 
cares; and it is the perfection of a man to wear 
them as easy as he can: this unfortunate duel of 
my son’s does not pass without impression; but 
since it is past prevention, all my concern is now 
how he may escape the punishment. If Antonio 
dies, Felix shall for England. You have been 
there ; what sort of people are the English? 

Fred. My lord, the English are, by nature, 
what the ancient Romans were by discipline, 
courageous, bold, hardy, and in love with li- 
berty. Liberty is the idol of the English, under 
whose banner all the nation lists: give but the 
word for liberty, and straight more armed le- 
gions would appear, than France and Philip keep 
in constant pay. 

Lop. I like their principles: who does not 
wish for freedom in all degrees of life? though 
common prudence sometimes makes us act a- 
gainst it, as I am now obliged to do; for, I in- 
tend to marry my daughter to Don Guzman, 
whom I expect from Holland every day, whither 
he went to take possession of a large estate left 
him by his uncle. 

Fred. You will not surely sacrifice the lovely 
Isabella to age, avarice, and a fool? Pardon the 
expression, my lord; but my concern for your 
beauteous daughter transports me beyond that 
good manners which I ought to pay your lord- 
ship’s presence. 

Lop. I can’t deny the justness of the charac- 
ter, Frederick ; but you are not insensible what 
I have suffered by these wars; and he has two 
things which render him very agreeable to me 
for a son-in-law—he is rich and well born: as for 
his being a fool, I don’t conceive how that can 
be any blot in a husband, who is already posses- 
sed of a good estate. A poor fool, indeed, is a 
very scandalous thing, and so are your poor 
wits, in my opinion, who have nothing to be vain 
of but the inside of their sculls. Now, for Don 
Guzman, I know I can rule him as I think fit— 
This is acting the politic part, Frederick, without 
which, it is impossible to keep up the port of 
this life. 

Fred. But have you no consideration for your 
daughter’s welfare, my lord ? 

Lop. Is a husband of twenty thousand crowns 
a-year no consideration? Now, I thik it a very 
good consideration. 

Fred. One way, my lord. But what will the 
world say of such a match ? 

Lop. Sir, I value not the world a button. 

Fred. I cannot think your daughter can’ have 
any inclination for such a husband, 

Lop. There, I believe, you are pretty much 
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in the right, though it 1s a secret which I never 
had the curiosity to enquire into, nor, I believe, 
ever shall. Inclination, quotha ! Parents would 
have a fine time on’t, if they consulted their chil- 
dren’s inclinations! Vl venture you a wager, 
that in all the garrison towns in Spain and Por- 
tugal during the late war, there was not three 
women who have not had an inclination for every 
officer in the whole army ; does it, therefore, fol- 
low, that their fathers ought to pimp for them? 
No, no, sir; it is not a father’s business to follow 
his children’s inclinations till-he makes himself a 
beggar. 

Fred. But this is of another nature, my lord. 

Lop. Look ‘ye, sir; I resolve she shall marry 
Don Guzman the moment he arrives. Though I 
could not govern my son, I will my daughter, I 
assure you. 

Fred, This match, my lord, is more preposte- 
rous than that which you. proposed to your son, 
from whence arose this fatal quarrel. Don An- 
tonio’s sister, Elvira, wanted beauty only; but 
Guzman every thing but 

» Lop. Money and that will purchase every 
thing ; and so adieu. Exit. 

Fred. Monstrous! these are the resolutions 
which destroy the comforts of matrimony. He 
is rich and well-born; powerful arguments, in- 
deed! could I but add them to the friendship of 
Don Felix, what might I not hope? But a mer- 
chant and a grandee of Spain are inconsistent 
names. Lissardo! from whence came you? 








‘Enter Lissarpo in a riding-habit. 


Lis. This letter will inform you, sir. 

Fred. I hope your master’s safe ? 

Lis. I left him so; I have another to deliver 
which requires haste. Your most humble ser- 


vant, sir. ; [ Bowing. 
Fred, To Violante, I suppose ? 
Liss, The same. [ Erit. 


Fred. [Reads.] ‘Dear Frederick! the two 
‘chief blessings of this life, are a friend and a 
‘ mistress; to be debarred the sight of those, is 
‘not to live. I hear nothing of Antonio’s death, 
‘and therefore resolve to venture to thy house 
‘ this evening, impatient to see Violante, and em- 
‘brace my friend. Your’s, : 

Feirx, 
Pray Heaven he comes undiscovered ! Ha! Co- 
lonel Briton ! 


Enter Cotonet Briton in a riding-habit. 


Col. Frederick, I rejoice to see thee. 
| Fred. What brought you to Lisbon, colonel ? 

Col. La fortune de la guerre, as the French 
say. I have commanded these three last years 
in Spain, but my country has thought fit to strike 
up a peace, and give us good Protestants leave 
to hope for christian burial; so I resolved te 
take Lisbon in my way home, 
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Fred. If you are not provided of a lodging, 

colonel, pray command my house while you stay. 
. Col. If I were sure 1 should not be trouble- 

some, I would accept your offer, Frederick. 
py red. So far from trouble, colonel, I shall take 
it,as a particular favour. What have we here? 

Col. My footman: this is our country dress, 
you must know, which, for the honour of Scot- 
land, I make all my servants wear. 


Enter Giapy, in'a highland dress. 


Gib. What maun I de with the horses, and 
like yer honour? They will tack cald gin. they 
stand in the causeway. 

Fred. Oh, Vil take care of them. 


Af What, hoa ! 
asquez ! , 


Enter Vasouvez. 


Put those horses, which that honest fellow will 
shew you, into my stable, do you hear, and: feed 
them well. 

Vas, Yes, sir. Sir, by my master’s orders, 
I am, sir, your most obsequious humble servant. 
Be pleased to lead the way. 

Gib. ’Sbleed! gang your gate, sir; and I sal] 
follow ye. Ise tee hungry to feed on compli- 
ments. 2 eaeuarge. 

Fred. Ha, ha! a comical fellow. Well, how 
do you like our country, colonel ? 

Col: Why, faith, Frederick, a man might pass 
his time agreeably enough within side of a nun- 
nery; but to behold such troops.of soft, plump, 
tender, melting, wishing, nay, willing girls, too, 
through a damned grate, gives us Britons strong 
temptations to plunder. Ah, Frederick ! your 
priests are wicked rogues; they immure beauty 





for their own proper use, and shew it only to’ 


the laity to create desires, and inflame accouttt, 
that they-may purchase pardons at a dearer rate. 

Fred. I own wenching is something more dif- 
ficult here than in England, where womens’ liber- 
ties are.subservient to their inclinations, and hus- 
bands seem of no effect but to take care of the 
children which their wives provide. 

Col. And does restraint get the better of 
inclination with your women here? No, V’ll be 
sworn, not even in fourscore. Don’t I know the 
constitution of the Spanish ladies ? 

‘red. And.of all the ladies where you come, 
_ colonel; you were ever a man of gallantry. 

Col.. Ah, Frederick! the, kirk -half starves us 
Scotsmen. We are kept so sharp at home, that 
we feed like cannibals abroad. Hark ye, hast 
thou never a pretty acquaintance now that thou 
wouldst consign over to a friend for half an hour, 
ha? hes 
Fred, Faith, colonel, I am the worst pimp in 
Christendom; you had better trust to your own 
luck: the women will soon find you out, I war- 
rant you. 

Col. Aye, but it is dangerous foraging in an 
enemy’s country ; and since I have some hopes of 
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seeing my own again, I had rather purchase my 
pleasure than run the hazard of a stiletto in my 
guts. Egad, I think I must e’en marry, and sa- 
crifice my body tor the good of my soul. Wilt 
thou recommend me to a wife, then ; one that is 
willing to exchange her. moidores for English li- 
berty? ha, friend? 

Fred. She must be very handsome, I suppose ? 

Col. The handsomer the better———but be sure 
she has.a nose. 

Fred. Aye, aye; and some gold. 

Col. Oh, very much gold;-I shall never be a- 
ble to swallow the matrimonial pill, if it be not 
well gilded.. 

_Fred. Puh! beauty will make it slide down 
nimbly. 

Col. At first, perhaps, it may; but the second 
or third dose will choke me. I confess, Frede- 
rick, women are the prettiest play-things in na- 
ture.; but gold, substantial gold, gives them the 
air, the mien, the shape, the grace, and beauty 
of a goddess. 

Fred. And has not gold the same divinity in 
their eyes, colonel ? 

Col. Too often—Money is the very god of 
marriage; the poets dress him in a saflron robe, 
by which they figure out the golden deity; -and 
his hghted torch blazons those mighty charms 
which encourage us to list under his banner. 





None marry now for love ; no, that’s a jest: 
The self-same bargain serves for wife and 
beast. 


Fred. You are always gay, colonel. Come, 
shall we take a refreshing glass at my house, and 
consider what has been said ? 

Col. I have twu or three compliments to dis- 
charge for some friends, and then I shall wait on 
you with pleasure. Where do you live? 

Fred. At yon corner-house with the green 


rails, 


Col. In the close of the evening, I will endea- 
vour to kiss your hand! Adieu. [ Exit Cot. 

Fred. [ shall expect you with impatience. 
[Evit Frep. 


SCENE IL.—A room in Don Lorez’s house. . 


Enter Isapexia, and Ints her maid. 


Inis.. For goodness sake, madam, where are 
you going in this pet? q } 

Isa. Any where to avoid matrimony. The 
thoughts of a husband are as terrible to meas the 
sight of a/hobgoblin. 

Inis. Ay, of an old husband: but if you may 
choose for yourself, I fancy matrimony would be 
no such frightful thmg to you. 

Isa. You are pretty much in the right, Inis: 
but to be forced into the arms of an idiot, a 
sneaking, snivelling, drivelling, avaricious fool ! 
who has neither person to please the eye, sense 


to charm the ear, nor generosity to supply those 
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defects—Ah, Inis! what pleasant lives women 
lead in England, where duty wears no fetter but 
inclination ! The custom of our country enslaves 
us from our very cradles, first to our parents, 
next to our husbands, and, when Heaven is so 
kind to rid usof both these, our brothers still usurp 
authority, and expect a blind obedience from us; 
so that, maids, wives, or widows, we are little 
better than slaves to the tyrant, man. There- 
fore, to avoid their power, I resolve to cast my- 
self into a monastery. 

Inis. That is, you'll cut your own throat to 
avoid another's doing it for you: Ah, madam! 
those eyes tell me you have no nun’s flesh about 
you: A monastery, quotha!—where you'll wish 
yourself into the green-sickness in a month. 

Isa. What care I? there will be no mani to 
plague me. 

Inis. No; nor, what’s much worse, to please 
you, neither—Odslife, madam, you are the first 
woman that ever despaired in a Christian country 
Were I in your place 

Isa. Why, what would your wisdom do, if you 
were? 

Inis. Yd embark with the first fair wind with 
all my jewels, and seek my fortune on t’other 
side the water: no shore can treat you worse 
than your own. There’s ne’er a father in Chris- 
tendom should make me marry any man against 
my will. 

Isa. I am too great a coward to follow your 
advice. I must contrive some way to avoid Den 
Guzman, and yet stay in my own country. 


Enter Don Lopez, 


Lop. Must you so, mistress? but I shall take 
care to prevent you. [Aséde.]|—Isabella, whither 
are you going, my child? 

Isa. Ha! my father !—To church, sir. 

Inis. The old rogue has certainly overheard 
her. [ Aside. 

Lop. Your devotion must needs be very strong, 
or your memory very weak, my dear. Why, ves- 
pers are over for this night. Come, come; you 
shall have a better errand to church than to say 
your prayers there. Don Guzman is arrived in 
the river, and I expect him ashore to-morrow. 

Isa. Ha! to-morrow ! 

Lop. He writes me word, that his estate in 
Holland is worth twelve thousand crowns a-year, 
which, together with what he had before, will 
make thee the happiest wife in Lisbon. 

Isa. And the most unhappy woman in the 
world. Oh, sir, if I have any power in your 
heart; if the tenderness of a father be not quite 
extinct, hear me with patience. 

Lop. No objection against the marriage, and I 
will hear whatsoever thou hast to say. 

Isa. That’s torturing me on the rack, and for- 
bidding me to-groan, Upon my knees, I claim 
the privilege of flesh and: blood. [ Kneels. 

Lop. I grant it; thou shalt have an armful of 
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flesh and blood to-morrow. Flesh and blood, 
quotha! Heaven forbid I should deny thee flesh 
and blood, my girl! 

Inis. Here’s an old dog for you! [ Aside. 

Isa. Do not mistake, sir. The fatal stroke, 
which separates soul and body, is not more ter- 
rible to the thoughts of sinners, than the name of 
Guzman to my ear. : 

Lop. Puh, puh! you lie, you lie. 

Isa. My frighted-heart beats hard against my 
breast, as if it sought a passage to your feet, to 
beg you’d change your purpose. 

Lop: A very pretty speech, this! if it were 
tarned into blank verse, it would serve for a tra- 
gedy. Why, thou hast more wit than I thought 
thou hadst, child. I fancy this was all extem- 
pore; I don’t believe thou didst ever think one 
word on’t before. 

Inis. Yes, but she has, my lord; for I have 
heard her say the same things a thousand times. 

Lop. How, how !—What, do you top your se- 
cond-hand jests upon your father, hussy, who 
knows better what’s good for you than you do 
yourself? Remember ’tis your duty to obey. 

Isa. [ Rising.] I never disobeyed before; and I 
wish I had not reason now; but nature has got 
the better of my duty, and makes me loathe the 
the harsh commands you lay. 

Lop, Ha, ha! very fine! ha, ha! 

Isa, Death itself would be more welcome. 

op. Are you sure of that? 

Isa. 1 am your daughter, my lord, and can 
boast as strong a resolution as yourself. I'll die 
before J’ll marry Guzman. 

Lop. Say you so? I'll try that presently. [ Draws.] 
flere, let me see with what dexterity you can 
breathe a vein now. [Offers her his sword.] The 
point is pretty sharp—'twill do your business, I 
warrant you. 

Inis. Bless me, sir! What! do you mean to 
put a sword into the hands of a desperate woman ? 

Lop. Desperate! ha, ha, ha! you see how 
desperate she is. What, art thou frighted, little 
Bell? ha! 

_ Isa. I confess I am startled at your morals, 
sir. 
Lop. Ay, ay, child; thou hadst better take the 
man; he’ll hurt thee the least of the two. ‘ 

Isa. I shall take neither, sir: Death has many 
doors ; and, when I can live no longer with plea- 
sure, I shall find one to let him in: at without 
your aid, 

Lop. Say’st thou so, my dear Bell? Ods, I’m 
afraid thou art a little lunatie, Bell. I must 
take care of thee, child. [Takes hold of her, and 
pulls out of his pocket a key.| I shall make bold 
to secure thee, my dear; I’ll see if locks and 
bars can keep thee till Guzman come. Go, get 
into your chamber : 

There I'll your boasted resolution try, 

And see who'll get the better, you or I. 

[Pushes her in, and locks the door. 
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i ACT II. 


SCENE I.—A room in Don Pepro’s house. 


Enter Donna Vrovantr, reading a letter, and 
Frora following. 


Flo. Wuat, must that letter be read again? 

Vio, Yes, and again, and again, and again; a 
thousand times again; a letter from a faithful 
lover can ne’er be read too often; it speaks such 
kind, such soft, such tender things 





[ Kisses it. 

Flo. But always the same language. 

Vio. It does not charm the less for that. 

lo. In my opinion, nothing charins that does 
not change: and any composition of the four- 
and-twenty-letters, after the first essay, from the 
same hand, must be dull, except a bank-note, or 
a bill of exchange. 

Vio. Thy taste is my averson.—[ Reads.] ‘ My 
“all that’s charming, since life’s not life, exiled 
‘ from thee, this night shall bring me to thy arms. 
* Frederick. and thee are all I trust. These six 
“ weeks’ absence, has been, in love’s account, six 
“hundred years. When it is dark, expect the 
“ wonted signal at thy window : till when,’ adieu. 
¢ Thine, more than his own, Fewrx,’ 

Flo. Who would not have said as much to a 
lady of her beauty, and twenty thousand pounds? 
Were Ia man, methinks I could have said 
a hundred finer things. 

Vio. What would you have said? 

Flo. I would have compared your eyes to the 
stars, your teeth to ivory, your lips to.coral, your 
neck to alabaster, your shape to 

Vio. No more of your bombast; truth is the 
best eloquence in a lover. What proof re- 
mains ungiven of his love? When his father 
threatened to disinherit him for refusing Don 
Antonio’s sister, from whence sprung this un- 
happy quarrel, did it shake his love for me? and 
now, though strict inquiry runs through every 
place, with large rewards to apprehend him, does 
he not venture all for me? 

Flo. But you know, madam, your father, Don 
Pedro, designs you for a nun—to be sure, you 
Jook very like a nun !—and says your grandfather 
left you your fortune upon that condition, 

Vio. Not without my approbation, girl, when 
I come to one-and-twenty, as I am informed. 
But, however, I shall run the risk of that. Go, 
call in Lissardo. 

Flo. Yes, madam. Now for a thousand ver- 
bal questions! [ Exit. 











Re-enter with LissaRvbo. 


Vio. Well, and how do you do, Lissardo ? 

Tis. Ah, very weary, madam. ’Faith, thou 
look’st wondrous pretty, Flora. [ Aside to Fora. 

Vio. How came you? 

Lis. En chevalier, madam; upon a hackney 
jade, which, they told me, formerly belonged to 





an English colonel; but I should have rather 
thought she had been bred a good Roman catho- 
lic all her lifetime—-for she downed on her knees 
to every stock and stone we came along. by. 
My chops water for a kiss; they do, Flora. 

[Aside to Ftora. 

Flo. You'd make one believe you are wondrous 
fond now. ' 

Lis. Od, if I had you alone, housewife, I’d 
shew you how fond I would be—. [ Aside to Fo. 

Vio. Where did you leave your master? 

Tis, At a little farm-house, madam, about five 
miles off. He'll be at Don Frederick’s in the 
evening Od, I will so revenge myself of those 
lips of thine— [To Frora, 

Vio. Is he in health ? : 

Flo, Oh, you counterfeit wondrous well. 

[To Lissarno. 

Lis. No; every body knows I counterfeit very 
ill. [ To Frora. 

Vio. How say you? Is Felix ill? What’s his 
distemper? ha! 

Lis. A pox on’t; I hate to be interrupted.— 
Love, madam, love——In short, madam, I be- 
lieve he has thought of nothing but your ladyship 
ever since he left Lisbon. I am sure he could 
not, if I may judge of his heart by my own. 

| Looking lovingly upon Fiora. 

Vio. Yow came you so well: acquainted with 
your master’s thoughts, Lissardo? 

Tis. By an infallible rule, madam; words are 
the pictures of the mind, you know: now, to 
prove he thinks of nothing but you, he talks of 
nothing but you.—For example, madam; coming 
from. shooting t’other day with a brace of par- 
tridges, Lissardo, said he, go bid the cook roast 
me these Violantes. I flew into the kitchen, 
full of thoughts of thee, cried, Here, cook, roast 
me these Floras. [ To Ftora. 

Flo. Ha, ha! excellent!—-You mimic your 
master, then, it seems? 

Lis, I can do every thing as well as my mas- 
ter, you little rogue.—Another time, madam, the 
priest came to make him a visit; he called out 
hastily, Lissardo, said he, bring a Violante for 
my father to sit down on, Then he often mis- 
took my name, madam, and called me Violante : 
in short, I heard it so often, that it became as 
familiar to me as my prayers, 

Vio. You live very merrily, then, it seems? 

Lis. Oh! exceeding merry, madam. 

{Kisses FLona’s hand. 

Vio. Ha! exceeding merry: had you treats 
and balls? 

Lis, Oh! yes, yes, madam, several. 

Flo, You are mad, Lissardo; you don’t mind 
what my lady.says to you. [Aside to Lrssarpo. 

Vio. Ha! balls—Is he so merry in my absence? 
And did your master dance, Lissardo 

Lis. Dance, madam! where, madam? 
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Vio. Why, at those balls you speak of. 

Lis. Balls! what balls, madam ? 

Vio. Why, sure you are in love, Lissardo! did 
not you say, but now, you had balls where you 
have been? 

Lis. Balls, madam! Odslife, I ask your par- 
don, madam! I, I, I, had mislaid some wash- 
balls of my master’s tother day ; and, because I 
could not think where I had laid them, just when 
he asked for them, he very fairly broke my head, 
madam; and now, it seems, I can think of no- 
thing else. Alas! he dance, madam! No, no, 
poor gentleman ! he is as melancholy as an un- 
braced drum. 

Vio. Poor Felix! There, wear that ring for 
your master’s sake, and let him know I shall be 
ready to receive him. [Exit VioLanteE. 

Lis. I shall, madam.—[Puts on the ring.] 
Methinks, a diamond ring is a vast addition to 
the litle finger of a gentleman. 
[Admiring his hand. 

Flo. That ring must be mine.—Well, Lissardo, 
what haste you make to pay off arrears now! 
Look how the fellow stands ! 

Lis. Egad, methinks I have avery pretty hand— 
and very white—and the shape !—Faith, I never 
minded it so much before—In my opinion, it is 
a very fine shaped hand—and becomes a dia- 
mond ring as well as the first grandee’s in Portu- 

al. 





' Flo. The man’s transported ! Is this your love, 


this your impatience? 
Lis. [Takes snuff:] Now, in my mind—TI take 
snuff with a very jantee air Well, I am per- 
suaded I want nothing but a coach and a title to 
make me a very fine gentleman. [Struts about. 
Flo. Sweet Mr Lissardo! [Curtsying.| if I 
may presume to speak to you, without affronting 
your little finger 
Lis, Odso, madam, I ask your pardon 
it to me, or to the ring— 
course, ‘madam ? 
Flo. Madam! Good lack! how much a dia- 
mond ring improves one ! 








Is 
you direct your dis- 








- Lis. Why, though I say it—I can carry myself |. 


as well as any body—But what wert thou going 
-to say, child? 

Flo. Why, I was going to say, that I fancy 
you had best let me keep that ring: it will be a 
very pretty wedding-ring, Lissardo, would it not? 

Lis. Humph! ah! But—but—but—I believe 
I shan’t marry yet awhile. 

Flo. You shan’t, you say!—Very well! I sup- 
pose you design that ring for Inis? 

Lis. No, no; T never bribe an old acquaint- 
ance—Perhaps I might let it sparkle in the eyes 
of a stranger a little, till we come to a right un- 
derstanding-——but, then, like all other mortal 
things, it would return from whence it came. 

Flo. Insolent !—is that your manner of dealing? 

Lis. With all but thee—Kiss me, you little 
rogue, you. [ Hugging her. 
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Flo. Little rogue! Prithee, fellow, don’t be 
so familiar; [Pushing him away.] if I mayn’t 
keep your ring, I can keep my kisses. 

Lis. You can, you say! spoke with the air of 
a chambermaid. 

Flo. Replied with the spirit of a serving man. 

Lis. Prithee, Flora, don’t let you and I fall 
out; I am in a merry humour, and shall certain- 
ly fall in somewhere. 

Flo. What care I where you fall in! 


Enter VIOLANTE. 


Vio. Why do you keep Lissardo so long, Flora, 
when you don’t know how soon my father may 
awake? his afterhoon naps are never long. 

Flo. Had Don Felix been with her, she would 
not have thought the time long. These ladies 
consider nobody’s wants but their own.’ [ Aside. 

Vio. Go, go; let him out, and bring a candle. 

Flo, Yes, madam. 

Lis. I fly, madam. [Eweunt Lis. and Fiora. 

Vio. The day draws in, and night, the lover’s 
friend, advances—nigbt, more welcome than the 
sun. to me, because it: brings ‘my love. 

Flo. [Shrieks within.] Ah, thieves, thieves ! 
Murder, Murder ! 

Vio. {Shrieks.| Ah! defend me, Heaven! What 
do I hear? Felix is certainly pursued, and wil] 
bettaken. 


Enter Fiona, running. 


Vio. How now? why dost stare so? Answer 
me quickly; what’s the matter? 

Flo. Oh, madam! as I was letting out Lis- 
sardo, a gentlemam rushed between him and I, 
struck down my candle, and is bringing a dead 
person in his arms into: our house. | : 

Vio. Ha! a dead person! Heaven grant it 
does net prove my Felix! 

Flo. Here they are, madam. 

Vio. Tl retire till you discover the meaning.of 
this accident. [ Lwit. 


Enter CoLonetn, with IsanELLa in his arms; sets 
her down in a chair, and addresses himself to 
Frora. 


Col. Madam, the necessity this lady was un- 
der of being conveyed into some house with speed 
and secrecy,’ will, I hope, excuse any indecency 
I might be guilty of in pressing so rudely into 
this—I am an entire stranger to her name and 
circumstances—would I were so to her beauty, too. 
[ Aside.] Lcommit her, madam, to your care; and fly 
to make her retreat secure, if the street be clear: 
permit me to return, and learn, from her own 
mouth, if I can be further serviceable. Pray, ma- 
dam, how is the lady of this house called? 

Flo. Violante, signior He is a handsome 
cavalier, and promises well. . [ Aside. 
Col. Are you she, madam? 

Flo. Only her woman, signior. 
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- Col. Your humble servant, mistress. Pray, be 

careful of the lady. 

aa [Gives her two moidores, and exit. 

Flo. Two moidores! Well, he is a generous 

fellow.. This is the only way to make one care- 

ful. - I find all countries understand the constitu- 
tion of a chambermaid. 





Enter ViouanteE. 


Vio. Was you distracted, Flora! to tell my 
name to a man you never saw! Unthinking 
wench !- who knows what this may turn to? 
What, is the lady dead? Ah! defend me, Hea- 
ven ! ’tis Isabella, sister to my Felix. What has 
befallen her? Pray Heaven he’s safe-—Run and 
fetch some cold water—Stay, stay, Flora —— 
Isabella, friend, speak to me; Oh! speak to 
me, or I shall die with apprehension !” 

Flo. See, she revives! 

Isa. Oh! hold, my dearest father! de not 
force me; indeed, I cannot love him. 

Vio. How wild she talks ! 

Isa. Ha! where am I? 

Vio. With one as sensible of thy pain, as thou 
thyself canst be. 

Isa. Violante ! what kind star preserved and 
lodged me here? 

-#lo. Tt was a terrestrial star, called a man, 
madam; pray Jupiter he proves a lucky one ! 

Isa. Oh! [remember now. Forgive me, dear 
Violante ! my thought ran so much upon the dan- 
ger I escaped, I forgot. 

Vio.. May I not know your story? 

Isab. Thou are no stranger to one part of it. 
T have often told thee, that my father designed 
to sacrifice me to Don Guzman, who, it seems, 
is just returned from Holland, and expected 
ashore to-morrow, the day that he has set to 
celebrate our nuptials. Upon my refusing to 
obey him, he locked me into my chamber, vow- 
ing to keep me there till he arrived, and force 
me to consent. I know my father to be positive, 
never to be won from his design; and having no 
hope left me to escape the marriage, I leaped 
from the window into the street. 

Vio. You have not hurt yourself, I- hope ? 

Isa: No; a gentleman, passing by’ accident, 
caught mein his arms: at first, my fright made 
me apprehend it was my father, till he assured 
me to the contrary.. 

Flo. He is a very fine gentlemen, I promise 








you,’ nradam; and a well-bred man I warrant | 


him. I think I never saw a: grandee put his 
hand ‘into his pocket with a better air in my 
whole ‘life-time ; then he opened his purse 
-with such a grace, that nothing but his mdn- 
ner of presenting megwith the gold could equal. 

Vio. There is but one common road to the 
heart of a servant, and:’tis impossible for a 
generous person to mistake it. Go, leave 
us, Flora.——But how came you hither, Isa- 
bella? 
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Isa, I know not; I desired the stranger’ to 
convey me to the next monastery; but, ere I 
reached the door, I saw, or fancied that I saw, 
Lissardo, my brother’s man; and the thought 
that his master might not be far off, flung me 
into a swoon; which is all that 1 can remember,—> 
Ha! What’s here? [Tukes up a letter.] ‘ For 
‘Colonel Briton, to be left at the post-house in 
‘Lisbon.’ This must be dropt by the stranger 
which brought me hither. ent 
Vio. Thou art fallen into the hands of a sol- 
dier; take care he does not lay thee’ under con- 
tribution, girl. . 
Isa. I find he is a gentleman; and if he is but 
unmarried, I could be content to follow him all 
the world over——But I shall never see him more, 
I fear. [Sighs and pauses. 
Vio. What makes you sigh, Isabella? __. 
Isa. The fear of falling into ‘my father’s 
clutches again. a cress ee eet 
Vio. Can I be serviceable to you? © ; 
Isa. Yes, if you conceal me two or three days. 
Vio. You command my house and secresy. 
Isa, I thank you, Violante. I wish you would 
oblige me with Mrs Flora a while. wi 
Vio. Vil send her to you.—I must watch if dad 
be still asleep, or here will be no room for Felix. 
[ Exit. 
Isa. Well, I don’t know what ails me; me- 
thinks I wish I could find this stranger out. 


Enter Fuora. 


Flo. Does your ladyship want me, madam? 

Isa. Ay, Mrs Flora: I resolve to make you my 
confidante. ; ; 

Flo, I shall endeavour to discharge my duty, 
madam. 

Isa. 1 doubt it not, and desire 
this as a token of my gratitude. eo 

Flo. Oh, dear Seniora! IT should have been 
your humble servant without a fee. — 

Isa. I believe it—But tothe purpose——Do 
you think, if you saw-.the gentleman who 
brought me hither, you should know him again? 

Flo, From a thousand, madam; I have an ex- 
cellent memory, where a, handsome man is con- 
cerned. When he went away, he said he would 
return again immediately. I admire he comes 
not. ; eee ’ 

Isa. Here, did you say? You rejoice me 
though I’ll not see hin, 1f he comes. Could not: 
you contrive to give him a letter? 

Flo. With the air of a duenna: 

Isa. Not in this house——-you must veil and 
follow him He must not know it comes from 


you to accept 








6 











me. 
Flo. What, do you’ take me for a novice. in 
love affairs? Though I have not practised thé 
art since I have been in Donna Violante’s ser= 
vice, yet I have not lost the theory of a cham- 
bermaid—Do you write the letter and leave the. 


930 
rest to me.-—— 
paper. 

Isa. Vil do it in a minute. 

[Sits down to write. 

Flo. So! this is a business after my own 
heart. Love always takes care to reward his 
labourers, and Great Britain seems to be his 
favourite country. Oh ! T long to, see the 
other two moidores with a British ar—Methinks 
there’s a grace peculiar to that nation in making 
a present. 

Isa. So, I have done. 
find this house again ! 

Flo. If he should not—I warrant I'll find him, 
if he’s in Lisbon; for I have a strong prepossession 
that he has two moidores as good as ever was 
told. [Puts the letter into her bosom. 





Here, here, here’s pen, ink, and 
5) ? pen, ? 








Now, if he does: but 


Enter VioLantTeE. 


Vio. Flora, watch my papa; he’s fast asleep 
in his study : if you find him stir, give me notice. 


Lee. taps at the window.| Hark, I hear } 


elix at the window! admit him instantly, and 
then to your post. Exit Fiona. 

Isa. What say you, Violante! is my brother 
come? 

_ Vio. It is his signal at the window. 

Tsa. [Kneels.] Ob, Violante! I conjure you by 
all the love thou bearest to Felix, by thy own gen- 
erous nature, nay, more, by that unspotted virtue 
thou art mistress of, do not discover to my 
brother I am here. 

Vio. Contrary to your desire, be assured I 
never shall. But where’s the danger? 

Tsa. Art thou born in Lisbon, and ask that 
question ! He’ll think his honour blemished by 
ny disobedience, and would restore me to my 
father, or kill me; therefore, dear, dear girl !— 

Vio. Depend upon my friendship ; nothing 
shall draw the secret from these lips; not even 
Felix, though at the hazard of his love. I hear 
him coming; retire into that closet. 

Isa. Remember, Violante, upon thy promise 
my very life depends. [ Ezit. 

Vio. When I betray thee, may I share thy 
fate ! 


Enter Frrx, 
My Felix, my everlasting love ! 


Fel. My life! my soul! my Violante! 

Vio. What hazards dost thou run for me? Oh, 
how shall I requite thee? 

Fel. If during this tedious painful exile, thy 
thoughts have never wandered from thy Felix, 
thou hast made me more than satisfaction. 

Vio. Can there be room within this heart for 
any but thyself? No; if the god of love were 
lost to all the rest of human-kind, thy image 
would secure him in my breast: I am all 

‘truth, all love, all faith, and know no jealous 
fears, 3 
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Fel. My heart’s the proper sphere where love 
resides : could he quit that, he would be no where 
found; and yet, Violante, I’m in doubt. 

Vio. Did I ever give thee cause to doubt, my 
Felix? 

Fel. True love has many fears, and Fear as 
many eyesas Fame; yet sure, I think they see no 
fault in thee. [Colonel taps again.| What’s that? 

. [Taps again, 

Vio. What? I heard nothing. ° [ Again. 

Fel. Ha ! What means this signal at your 
window? 

Vio. Somewhat perhaps, in passing by, might 
accidentally hit.it; it can be nothing else. 

Col. pWeehias| Hist, hist! Donna Violante ! 
Donna Violante ! 

Fel. They use your name by accident too, de 
they, madam? 


Enter Fiona. 


Flo. There is a gentleman at the window, 
madam, whom'I fancy to be him who brought 
Isabella hither. Shall I admit him? 

[ Aside to VioLanTeE. 

Vio. Admit distraction rather! Thou art the 
cause of this, unthinking wretch ! 

[ Aside to Fiona. 

Fel, What, has Mrs Scout brought you fresh 
intelligence? Death! I’ll know the bottom: of 
this immediately. Offers to go. 

Flo. Scout! I scorn your words, senior. 

Vio. Nay, nay, nay! you must not leave me. 

[Runs and catches hold of him. 

Fel. Oh! ’tis not fair not to answer the gentle- 
man, madam; itis none of his fault that his 
visit proves unseasonable. Pray let me go; my 

resence is but a restraint upon you. 
EStrugalee to get from her. The Col. pats again. | 

Vio. Was ever accident so mischievous ! 

[ Aside. 

Filo, 1t must be the colonel——Now to de- 
liver my letter to him ! 

- [Ezit. The Cou. taps louder. 

Fel. Hark! he grows impatient at your de- 
lay.—Why do you hold the man whose absence 
would oblige you? Pray, let me go, madam. 
Consider the gentleman wants you at the win- 
dow. Confusion ! [Struggles still. 

Vio. It is not me he wants. 

Fel. Death! not you! Is there another of your 
name in the house? But come on, convince me 
of the truth of what you say; open the window ; 
if his business does not lie with you, your con- 
versation may be heard. This, and only this, can 
take off my suspicion.—What, do you pause? Oh, 
guilt, guilt !—Have I caught you? Nay, then, I'll 
leap the balcony. If I remember, this way leads 
to it. [ Breaks from her, and goes to the door 

where IsaBLLLA is. 

Vio. Oh, heaven! what shall I do now! Hold, 
hold, hold, hold; not for the world—you enter 
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from his knowledge ? [ Aside. 

Feb What, have I touched you? Do you fear 
your lover’s life? 

Vio. I fear for none but you.—For goodness’ 
sake, do not speak so loud, my Felix! If my fa- 
ther hear you, I am lost for ever; that door 
opens into his apartment. What shall I do, if 
he enters? There he finds his sister—If he goes 
out, he'll quarrel with the stranger. Felix, 
Felix ! Nay, do not struggle to be gone, 
my Felix. If I open the window, he may dis- 
cover the whole intrigue; and yet, of all evils, 
we ought to chuse the least. Your curiosity 
shall he satisfied. [Goes to the window, and 
throws up the sash.| Whoe’er you are, that, with 
such insolence, dare use my name, and give the 
neiyhbourhood pretence to reflect upon my con- 
duct, I charge you instantly to be gone; or ex- 
pect the treatment you deserve. 

Col. I ask pardon, madam, and will obey: but 
when I left this house to-night 

. Fel. Good! 

Vio. It is, most certainly, the stranger. What 
will be the event of this, Heaven knows! [ Aside. ] 
You are mistaken in the house, I suppose, sir? 

Fel. No, no; he’s not mistaken.——Pray, ma- 
dam, let the gentleman go on. 

Vio. Wretched misfortune ! Pray, begone, sir; 
I know of no business you have here. 

Col. I wish I did not know it neither But 
this house contains my soul; then, can you blame 
my body for hovering about it? 

Fel. Excellent! 

Vio. Distraction! he will infallibly discover 
Isabella.—I tell you again you are mistaken; 
however, for your own satisfaction, call to-mor- 
row. 

Fel. Matchless impudence ! an assignation be- 
fore my face !—No, he shall not live to meet 
your wishes. 

[Takes out a pistol, and goes towards the 
window. She catches hold of him. 

Vio. Ah! [Shrieks.] Hold, I conjure you! 

Col. To-morrow’s an age, madam! may I not 
be admitted to-night? : 

Vio. If you be a gentleman, I command your 
absence.——Unfortunate! what will my stars do 
with me? [ Aside. 

Col. I have done——only this——be careful 
of my life; for it is in your keeping. 

[Exit from the window, 

Fel. Pray, observe the gentleman’s request, 
madam. [ Walking off from her. 

Vio. 1 am all confusion. [ Aside. 

Fel. You are all truth, all love, all faith! 
ob, thou all woman ! How have I been de- 
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there. Which way shall I preserve his sister] ceived ? 
posed upon me for this one night? Could neither 
my faithful love, nor the hazard I have run to 


al you, make me worthy to be cheated on? Oh, 
thou 


in 


in your kee 
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'Sdeath! could you not have im- 








Vio. Can I bear this from you ! [ Weeps. 
Fel. [Repeats.] When I left this house  to- 
night——To-night ! the devil ! return so soon! 
Vio. Oh, Isabella! what hast thou involved me 
: [ Aside. 
Fel. [Repeats.[ This house contains my soul. 
Vio. Yet I resolve to keep the secret. [ Aside. 
Fel. [ Repeats.| Be careful of my life; for it is 
ping. Damnation ! How ugly 
she appears ! [ Looking at her. 
Vio. Do not look so sternly on me; but be- 











lieve me, Felix, I have not injured you; nor am 
I false. 


Fel. Not false! not injured me! Oh, Violante! 


lost and abandoned to thy vice! Not false! Oh, 
monstrous ! 


Vio. Indeed, Iam not.—There is a cause which 
I must not reveal. Oh, think, how far honour 
can oblige your sex—then allow a woman may 
be bound by the same rule to keep a secret. 

Fel. Honour ! what hast thou to do with ho- 
nour, thou that canst admit plurality of lovers? A 
secret! ha, ha, ha! his affairs are wondrous safe, 
who trusts his secret to a woman’s keeping. But 





you need give yourself no trouble about clearing 


this point, madam; for you are become so indif- 
ferent to me, that your truth and falsehood are 
the same. 
Vio. My love! [Offers to take his hand. 
Fel. My torment ! [Turns from her. 
Flo. So, I have delivered my letter to the colo- 
nel, and received my fee. [ Aside.] Madam, your 
father bade me see what noise that was.—For 
goodness sake, sir, why do you speak so loud? 
Fel. I understand my cue, mistress; my ab- 
sence is necessary ; I'll oblige you. 
.  [ Going, she takes hold of him. 
Vio. Oh, let ne undeceive you first ! 
Fel. Impossible ! 
Vio. Tis very possible, if I durst. 
Fel. Durst! ha, ha, ha! Durst, quotha! 
Vio. But another time, I’ll tell thee all. 
Fel. Nay, now or never 
Vio, Now it cannot be. : 
Fel. Then it shall never be—Thou most un- 
grateful of thy sex, farewell! 
[Breaks from her, and exit. 
Vio. Oh, exquisite trial of my friendship! Yet, 
not even this shall draw the secret from me. 





That I’ll preserve, let fortune frown or smile; 
And trust to love my love to reconcile, [ Evit. 
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SCENE I.—A chamber in Don Lorez’s house: 


-” Enter Don Lopez. 


Lop. Was ever man thus plagued? Odsheart, 
I could’ swallow my dagger for madness. I know 
not what to think: sure Frederick had no hand 
in her escape.——She must get out of the win- 
dow; and she could not do that, without a lad- 
der; and who could bring it to her but him? Ay, 
it must be so. The dislike he shewed to Don 
Guzman, in our discourse to-day, confirms my 
suspicion ; and I will charge him home with it. 
Sire children were given me for a curse! Why, 
what innumerable misfortunes attend us parents ! 
when we have employed our whole care to edu- 
cate and bring our children up to years of matu- 
rity, just when we expect to reap the fruits of our 
labour, a man shall, in the tinkling of a bell, see 
one hanged, and tother whored. This graceless 
baggage !—But I’ll to Frederick immediately ; I’ll 
take the Alguazil with me, and search his house ; 
and if I find her, I'll use her by St Anthony, 
T don’t know how I'l use her! 








[ Exit. 
SCENE II.—Changes to the Street. 


Enter Coronet with Isapetya’s letter in his 
hand, and Gipsy following. 


Col. Well, though I could not see my fair in- 
cognita, Fortune, to make me amends, has flung 
another intrigue in my way. Oh, how I love 
these pretty, kind, coming females, that won’t 
give a man the trouble of racking his invention 
to deceive them. Oh, Portugal! thou dear 
garden of pleasure-—-where love drops down his 
mellow fruit, and every bough bends to our 
hands, and seems to cry, Come, pull, and eat! 
how deliciously a man lives here, without fear of 
the stool of repentance !—This letter I received 
from a lady in a veil some duenna, some 
necessary implement of Cupid, I suppose. The 
style is frank and easy; I hope, like her that writ 
it. [Reads.] ‘ Sir, have seen your person, and like 
‘ it ;’—-very concise !—‘ and if you’ll meet me at 
‘ four o’clock in the morning, upon the Terriero 
* de passa, half an. hour’s conversation will let me 








‘into your mind.’—Ha, ha, ha! a philosophical. 


wench! This is the first time I ever knew a wo- 
man had any business with the mind of a man! 
—‘If your intellects answer your outward ap- 
‘ pearance, the adventure may not displease you. 
“T expect you'll not attempt to see my face, nor 
‘offer any thing unbecoming the gentleman I 
“take you for.’ Humph, the gentleman she 
takes me for! I hope she takes me to be flesh 
and blood, and then I’m sure I shall do nothing 
unbecoming a gentleman. Well, if I must not 





see her face, it shall go hard if I don’t know 
where she lives. Gibby! ’ 

Gib. Here, an like yer honour. 

Col. Follow:me at a good distance; do you 
hear, Gibby ? 

Gib. In troth dee I, weel eneugh, sir. 

Col. Iam ‘to meet a lady upon the Terriero 
de passa. ey 

Gib. The deel an mine eyn gin I ken her, sir. 

yt But you will, when you come there, sir- 
rah. 

Gib. Like enéugh, sir; I have as sharp an eye 
tull a bonny lass, as ere a lad in aw Scotland. 
And what mun I dee wi’ her, sir ? : 

Col.. Why if she and. I part, you must watch 
her home, and bring me word where she lives. 

Gib. In troth sall I, sir, gin the deel tak her 
not. 

Col. Come along, then; it is pretty near the 
time.—I like a woman that rises early to pursue 
her, inclination. 





Thus we improve the pleasures of the day, 
While tasteless mortals sleep their time away. 
[ Exit. 


SCENE I1I.—Changes to Freperter’s house. 


Enter Inis and Lissarpo. 


Lis. Your lady. run away, and you know not 
whither, say you? : 

Inis. She never greatly cared for me, after 
finding you .and I together. But you are very 
grave, methinks, Lissardo. ve 

Lis. [Looking on the ring.] Not at all—I 
have soine thoughts, indeed, of altering my course 
of living: there is a critical minute in every 
man’s life, which if he can but lay -hold of, he 
may make his fortune. 

Inis. Ha! what do I see? a diamond ring! 
Where the deuce had he that ring ?——You have 
got a very pretty ring there, Lissardo? 

Lis. Ay, the trifle is pretty enough———but 
the lady who gave it to me is a bona roba in beau- 
ty, I assure you, [Cocks his hat, and struts. 

Inis. I can’t bear this——The lady! what la- 
dy, pray? 

Tis. O fy! there’s a question to ask a gentle- 
man! 

Inis. A gentleman ! why, the fellow’s spoiled! 
Is this your love for me? Ungrateful man! you'll 
break my heart ; so you will. [Bursts into'tears. 

Liss. Poor tender-hearted fool ! 

Inis. If I knew who gave you that ring, I’d 
tear her eyes out; so I would. Sobs. 

Lis. So, now, the jade wants a little coaxing. 
Why, what dost weep for now, my dear? ha! 
wee I suppose Flora gave you that ring; but 
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Lis. No; the devil take me if she did! you 
make me swear now. So, they are all for the 
ring; but I shall bob them-=——I did but joke ; 
the ring is none of mine; it is my master’s; I 
am to give it to be new set, that’s all ; therefore, 
prythee, dry thy eyes, and kiss me; come. 





Enter Fiona. 


Inis. And do you really speak truth now ? 
Lis. Why, do you doubt it? 3 
Flo. 80, so ; very well! I thought there was an 
' intrigue between him and Inis, for all he has 
forsworn it so often. | Aside. 
Inis. Nor ha’nt you seen. Flora since you 
came ‘to town? 
‘Flo. Ha! how ‘dares she name my name? 
[ Aside. 
Lis. No, by this kiss I ha’nt. [ Kisses her. 
Flo. Here’s a dissembling varlet ! 
Inis. Nor don’t you love her at all? 
Lis. Love the devil! Why, did I not always 
tell thee she was my aversion? 
Flo. Did you so, villain? 
[Strikes him a box on the ear. 
Lis. Zounds, she here! I have made a fine 
spot of work on’t. [ Aside. 
Inis. What’s that for? ha! [Brushes up to her. 


Flo. I shall tell you by and by, Mrs Frippery, 


if you don’t get about your business. 
Inis. Who do you call Frippery, Mrs Trollop? 


—Pray get about your business, if you go to that. - 


I hope you pretend to no right and title here? 

Tus. What the devil! do they take me for an 
acre of land, that they quarrel about right and 
title to me? [ Aside. 

Flo. Pray, what right have you, mistress, to 
ask that question? 

Inis. No matter for that; I can show a better 
title to him than you, I believe. 

Flo. What, has he given thee nine months ear- 
nest fora livike title? ha, ha! 
~— Inis. Don’t fling your flaunting jests to me, 
Mrs Boldface, for I won’t take them, I assure 
you. 

Lis. So! now I am as great as the famed 
Alexander, But, my dear Statira and Roxana, 
don’t exert yourselves so much about me. Now, 
I fancy if you would agree lovingly together, [ 
might, in a modest way, satisfy both your de- 
mands upon me. 

Flo. You satisfy ! No, sirrah; I am not to be 
satisfied so soon as you think, perhaps. 

Inis. No, nor I, neither.—What ! do you make 
“no difference between us? 

Flo, You pitiful fellow you! What! you fan- 
cy, I warrant, I gave myself the trouble of dog- 
ging you out of love-to your filthy person; but 
you are mistaken, sirrah—it was to detect your 
treachery. How often have you sworn to 
me, that you hated Inis, and only carried fair for 
the good cheer she gave you; but that you could 
never like a woman with crooked legs, you said? 


Vox, II. 
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Inis. How, how, sirrah? crooked legs’! Ods, I 
could find m my heart 
[Snatching up her petticoat a little, 
Lis. Here’s a lying young jade now! pr’ythee, 
my dear, moderate thy passion. [Coaxingly. 
Inis. Yd have you to know, sirrah, my legs 
were never Your master, I hope, understands 
legs better than-you do, sirrah. —_ [ Passionately. 
Lis. My master ! so, so! 
[Shaking his head, and winking. 
Flo. I. am glad I have done some mischief, 
however. [ Aside. 
Lis. {To Ints.] Art thou really so foolish to 
mind what an enraged woman says? Don’t you 
see she does it on purpose to part you and F2— 
[Runs to Fiona]. Could not you find the joke, 
without putting yourself in’a passion, -you silly 
girl you? Why, I saw you follow us plain enough, 
mun, and said all this, that yow might not go: back 
with only your labour for your paims.—But you 
are a revengeful young slut though, I tell you 
that ; but come, kiss and be’ friends. 
Flo. Don’t think to coax me; bang your 
kisses ! 
Fel. | Within.] Lissardo ! : 
Lis, Ods-heart, here’s my master’! The devil , 
take both these jades for me! What shall I do 
with them? 4 
Inis, Ha! ’tis Don Felix’s voice! I would not 
have him find me here with his footman for the 
world. [ Aside. 
Fel. | Within.] Why, Lissardo, Lissardo! =~ 
Lis. Coming sir. What a pox will you do! 
Flo. Bless me, which way shall I get out? 
Lis. Nay, nay, you must e’enset your quarrel 
aside, and be content to be mewed up in this 
clothes-press' together, or stay where you are 
and face it out—there is no’ help for it. 
Flo, Put me any where rather than’ that; 
come, come; let me in. 
[ He opens the press, and she goes in. 
Inis. Vll see her hanged before I'll go into the 
place where she is.—I’Il trust fortune with my 
deliverance. Here us’d to be a pair of back 
stairs, I’ll try to find them out. [ Eat Evis. 








Enter Fevix and FREDERICK. 


Fel. Was you asleep, sirrah, that you did not 
hear me call? : 

Lis. I did hear you, and answered you I was 
coming, sir. ; 

Fel. Go, get the horses ready ; I’ll leave Lisbon 
to-night, never to see it more. 

Lis. Hey-day! what’s the matter now? 

[ Eait Lrssarvo. 

Fred. Pray, tell me, Don Felix, what has 
ruffled your tenrper thus? : 

Fel. A woman—Oh, friend! who can name 
woman, and forget inconstancy ! 

Fred. This, from a person of mean education, 
were excuseable ; such low suspicions ‘have their 
source from vulgar conversation; men of your 
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politer taste never rashly censure.—Come, this 
18 some groundless jealousy.—Love raises many 
fears. 

Fel. No, no; my ears conveyed the truth into 
my heart, and reason justifies my anger. Oh, 
my friend! Violante’s false, and I have nothing 
left but thee in Lisbon which can make me wish 
ever to see it more, except revenge upon my ri- 
val, of whom I’m ignorant. Oh, that some smi- 
racle would reveal him to me, that I might, 
through his heart, punish her infidelity ! 


Enter Lissarvpo. 


Lis. Oh, sir! here’s your father, Don Lopez, 
coming up. 

Fel. Does he know that I am here? 

‘ das I can’t tell, sir: he ask’d for Don Frede- 
rick. 

Fred. Did he see you? 

Lis. I believe not, sir; for as soon as I saw 
him I ran back to give my master notice. 

Fel. Keep out of his sight then—and dear 
‘Frederick, permit me to retire into the next 
room; for I know the old gentleman will be very 
much displeased at my return without his leave. 

[ Exit Fevix. 

Fred. Quick, quick; begone, he is here. 


Enter Don Lorxz, speaking as he enters. 


Lop. Mr Alguazil, wait you without, till I call 
for you. Frederick, an affair brings me here— 
which—requires privacy—so that, if you have any 
body within ear-shot, pray order them to retire. 

Fred. We are private, my lord; speak freely. 

Lop. Why then, sir, I must tell you, that you 
had better have pitched upon any man in Portu- 
gal to have injured than myself. 

Fel. [Peeping.|] What means my father ? 

Fred. I understand you not, my lord. 

Lop. Though I am old, I have a son—Alas! 
why name I him? He knows not the dishonour of 
my house. 

Fel. I am confounded! The dishonour of his 
house ! 

Fred. Explain yourself, my lord: I am not 
conscious of any dishonourable action to any 
man, much less to your lordship. 

Lop. ’Tis false; you have debauched my 
daughter. . 

Fel. Debauched my sister! impossible! he 
could not, durst not, be that villain, 

Fred. My lord, I scorn so foul a charge. 

Lop. You have debauched her duty at least; 
therefore, instantly restore her to me, or, by St 
Anthony, Til make you. 

Fred. Restore her, my lord! where shall I 

Afind_her? 

Lop. I have those that will swear she is here 
in your house. 

el, Ha! in this house? 

Fred. You are misinformed, my lord! Upon 
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my reputation, I have not seen Donna Isabella 
since the absence of Don Felix. 

Lop. Then pray, sir—if I am not too inquisi- 
tive, what motive had you for those objections 
you made against her marriage with don Guzman 
yesterday ? 

Fred. The disagreeableness of such a match, 
I feared, would give your daughter cause tg curse 
her duty, if she complied with your demands ; 
that was all, my lord. ‘ 

Lop. And so you helped her through the win- 


- dow, to make her disobey ? 


Fel. Ha, my sister gone! Oh, scandal to our 
blood! - 

Fred. This is’ msulting me, my lord, when I 
assure you I have neither seen nor know any 
thing of your daughter. If she is gone, the 
contrivance was her own, aud you may thank 
your rigour for it. 

Lop. Very well, sir; however, my rigour shall 
make bold to search your house. Here, call in 
the Alguazil 

Flo. [Peeping.| The Alguazil! What, in the 
name of wonder, will become of me? 

Fred. The Alguazil! My lord, you'll repent 
this. 








Enter Aucuazit, and Attendants. 


Lop. No, sir; "tis you that will repent it. I 
charge you in the king’s name to assist me in 
finding my daughter. Be sure you leave no part 
of the house unsearched. Come, follow me. 

[Gets towards the door where FEwix is: 
Freperick draws, and plants himself 
before the door. 

Fred. Sir, 1 must first know by what authori- 
ty you pretend to search my house before you 
enter here. 

Alg. How, sir! dare you presume to draw 
your sword upon the representative of majesty? 
Tam, sir, I am his majesty’s alguazil, and the 
very quintessence of authority—therefore, put 
up your sword, or | shall order you to be knock- 
ed down—for know, sir, the breath of an al- 
guazil is as dangerous as the breath of a demi- 
culverin. 

Lop. She is certainly in that room, by his guar- 
ding the door. If he disputes your authority, 
knock him down, I say. 

Fred. I shall shew you some sport first. The 
woman you look for is not here; but there is 
something in this room which [’ll preserve from 
your sight at the hazard of my life. 

Lop. Enter, I say; nothing but my daughter 
can be there. Force his sword from him. 

[FrL1x comes out, and joins FREDERICK. 

Fel. Villains, stand off! assassinate a man in 
his own house ! 

Lop. Oh, oh, misericordia! what doI see? 
my son! 

Alg. Ha, his son! Here’s five hundred pounds 
good, my brethren, if Antonio dies; and that’s in 
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the surgeon’s power—and he’s in love with my 
daughter, you know—so seize him Don Fe- 
lix, [ command you to surrender yourself into the 
hands of justice, in order to raise me and my po- 
sterity ; and, in consideration you lose your head 
to gain me five hundred pounds, I’ll have your ge- 
nerosity recorded on your tombstone—at my 
Own proper cost and charge—I hate to be un- 
grateful. 

Lop. Hold, hold! Oh that ever I was born ! 

Fred. Did I not tell you, you would repent, 
amy lord? What, hoa! within there. 





Enter Servants. 


Arm yourselves, and let not a man in nor out 
but Felix. 

Fel. Generous Frederick ! 

Fred. Look ye, alguazil, when you would be- 
tray my friend for filthy lucre, I shall no more 

‘regard you as an officer of justice, but, as a thief 
and robber, thus resist you. 

Fel. Come on, sir; we'll shew you play for 
the five hundred pounds. 

Alg. Fall on; seize the money, right or wrong, 
ye rogues. [ They fight. 

Lop. Hold, hold, alguazil! Yl give you the 
five hundred pounds, that is, my bond to pay 
upon Antonio’s death, and twenty pistoles, how- 
ever things go, for you and these honest fellows 
to drink my health. 

Alg. Say you so, my lord? Why look ye, my 
lord; I bear the young gentleman no ill will, my 
lord. If I get but the five hundred pounds, my 
lord why look ye, my lord; ’tis the same 
thing to me, whether your son be hanged or 
not, my lord. 

Fel. Scoundrels ! 

Lop. Aye, well, thou art a good-natured fel- 
low, that’s the truth on’t. Come, then, we’ll to 
the tavern, and sign and seal this minute. Oh, 
Felix ! why wouldst thou serve me thus? But I 
cannot upbraid thee now, nor have IJ time to 
talk. Be careful of thyself, or thou wilt break 
my heart. 

[ Exeunt Lopez, alguazil, and attendants. 

Fel. Now, Frederick, though I ought to thank 
you for your care of me, yet till I am satisfied as 
to my father’s accusation, for I overheard it all, 
I can’t return the acknowledgments I owe you. 
Know you aught relating to my sister? 

Fred. I hope my faith and truth are known to 
you and here, by both I swear, I am ignorant 
of every thing relating to your father’s charge. 

Fel. Enough, I do believe thee, Oh For- 
tune! where will thy malice end? 








Enter Vasquez. 


Vas. Sir, I bring you joyful news. 

Fel. What’s the matter? 

Vas. I am told that Don Antonio is out of 
danger, and now in the palace. 

Fel. I wish it be true; then I’m at liberty to 
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watch my rival, and pursue my sister. Prithee, 
Frederick, inform thyself of the truth of this re- 
port. 

Fred. I will, this minute. Do you hear? let 
nobody in to Don Felix till my return. 

[ Evit Frep. 

Vas. I'll observe, sir. [ Evit Vas. 

Flo. | Peeping.| They have almost frighted me 
out of my wits, ’m sure. Now Felix is alone, I 
have a good mind to pretend I came with a 
message fromm my lady; but how then shall T 
say I came into the cupboard ? 


Enter Vasquxz, seeming to oppose the entrance of 
somebody. 


Vas. T tell you, madam, Don Felix is not here. 

Vio. [Within.] I tell you, sir, he is here, and I 
will see him, 

Fel. What noise is that? 

Vio. { Breaking in.| You are as difficult of ac- 
cess, sir, as a first minister of state. 

Flo. My stars, my lady here ! 

[Shuts the press close. 

Fel. If your visit was designed for Frederick, 
madam, he is abroad. 

Vio. No, sir, the visit is to you. 

el. You are very punctual in your ceremo- 
nies, madam. 

Vio. Though I did not come to return your 
visit, but to take that which your civility ought to 
have brought me. 

Fel. If'my eyes, my-ears, and my under- 
standing lied, then I am in your debt; else not, 
madam. 

Vio. I will not charge them with a term so 
gross, to say they lied; but call it a mistake ; 
nay, call it any thing to excuse my Felix. 
Could I, think ye, could I put off my pride so 
far, poorly to dissemble a passion which I did 
not feel, or seek a reconciliation with what 1 
did not love? Do but consider, if I had enter- 
tained another, should I not rather embrace this 
quarrel, pleased with the occasion that rid me of 
your visits, and gave me freedom to enjoy. the 
choice which you think I have made? Have [ 
any interest in thee but my love? or am I bound 
by aught but inclination to submit and follow 
thee ?—No law, whilst single, binds us to obey— 
but your sex are, by nature and education, obli- 
ged to pay a deference to all womankind. 

Fel. These are fruitlessarguments. ’Tis most 
certain thou wert dearer to these eyes than all 
that Heaven e’er gave to charm the sense of 
man; but I would rather tear them out than 
suffer them to delude my reason and enslave my 
peace. > 

Vio. Can you love without esteem? and where 
is the esteem for her you still suspect? Oh, Fe- 
lix, there is a delicacy in love, which equals even 
a religious faith! True love never doubts the ob- 
ject it adores, and sceptics there will disbelieve 
their sight. 
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Fel. Your notions are too refined for mine, 
madam. 


Enter Vasquez. 
How now, sirrah, what do you want ? 


- Vas. Only my master’s cloak out of this press, | 
y my P 


sir; that’s all, 
Fel. Make haste, then. ees 
Vas. [Opens the press, sees FLona, and roars 
out.| Oh, the devil, the devil ! - [ Exit. 
' Flo. Discovered! nay, then, legs befriend me. 
3 [ Runs out. 
Vio. Ha! a woman concealed! very well, Fe- 
jix. 
Fel, A woman in the press ! 


Enter Lissarpo. 


How the devil came a woman there, sirrah ? 

Lis. What shall I say now ? 

Vio. Now, Lissardo, shew your wit to bring 
your master off. 

Tis. Off, madam Nay, nay, nay—there, 
there needs no great wit to, to, to bring them off, 
madam ; for she did, and she did not come, as, 
as, as, a, a, a, man may say directly to, to, to, to, 
to speak with my master, madam, 

Vio. I see by your stammering, Lissardo, that 
your invention is at a very low ebb. 

' Fel. ’Sdeath! rascal, speak without hesitation, 
and the truth, too, or I shall stick my spado in 
your guts, 

- Vio. No, no your master mistakes; he would 
not have you speak the truth, 

Fel. Madam, my sincerity wants no excuse. 

Lis. T am so confounded between one and the 
other, that I cannot think of a lie. | Aside. 

Fel. Sirrah, fetch me this woman. back. in- 
stantly—I’ll know what business she has here. 

Vio, Not a step; your master shall not be put 
to. the blush. Come, a truce, Felix. Do you 
ask me no more questions about the window, and 
Vl forgive this. 

Fel. I scorn forgiveness, where I own no crime; 
but your soul, conscious of its guilt, would fain 
lay hold of this occasion, to blend your treason 
with my innocence. 

Vio. Insolent ! Nay, if, instead of owning your 
fault, you endeavour to insult my patience, I 
must tell you, sir, you don’t behave yourself like 
that man of honour you would be taken for; you 
ground your quarrel with me upon your own in- 
constancy; ’tis plain you are false yourself, and 
would make me the aggressor. It was not for 
Mothing the fellow opposed my entrance. This 
last usage has given me back my liberty; and now 
my father’s will shall be obeyed, without the least 
‘reluctance ; and so your servant. 
[ Exit ViovanTeE. 

Fel. Oh, stubborn, stubborn heart ! what wilt 
-thoa do? Her father’s will shall be obeyed! Ha! 
that carries her to a cloister, and cuts off all my 
hopes at once. By Heayen, she shall not, must 
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not leave me! No, she is not false——at least 
my love now represents her true, because I fear 
tolose her. Ha! villain, art thou here ?—| Turns 
upon Lissarvo. |—Tell me, this moment, who this 





‘woman was, and for what intent she was here 





concealed—or. 

Lis. Aye, good sir! forgive me, and Y’ll tell 
you the whole truth. [Falls on his knees. 

Fel. Out with it, then 

Lis. It, it, it was Mrs Flora, sir, Donna Vio- 
lante’s woman. You must know, sir, we have 
had a sneaking kindness for one another a great. 
while—She was not willing you should know it ; 
so, when she heard. your voice, she ran into the 
clothes-press. I would have told you this at first, 
but I was afraid of her lady's knowing it. This 
is the truth, as I hope for a whole skin, sir. 

Fel. If it be not, Vl not leave you: a whole 
bone in it, sirrah, T’ly, and observe if Violante 
goes directly home. 

Lis. Yes, sir, yes. 

Fel. Fly, you dog, fly !—[ Evit Lissanpo.]— 
I must convince her of my faith. Oh, how irre- 
solute is a lover's heart! My resentment cooled, 
when hers grew high—nor can I struggle longer 
with my fate; I cannot quit her; no, I cannot, so 
absolute a conquest has she gained. Ilow abso= 
lute is woman’s power ! 

In yain we strive their tyranny to quit, 
In vain we struggle, for we must submit. 


[ Exit. 
SCENE IV.—The Terriero de Passa. 


Enter Coronet, and Isanetva veiled. .Gippy 
at a distance. 


Col. Then you say it is impossible for me to 
wait on you home, madam? 
Isa, I say it is inconsistent with my circuni- 
stances, colonel—and, that way, impossible for me 
to admit of it. 
Col. Consent to go with me, then. I lodge at 
one Don Frederick’s, a merchant, just by here.— 
He is a very honest fellow, and I dare confide in 
his secrecy. 
Isa. Ha! does he lodge there? Pray Heaven 
I am not discovered ! [ Aside, 

Col. What say you, my charmer? Shall we 
breakfast together? J have some of the best tea 
in the universe, 

Isa. Puh! tea! is that the best treat you can 
give a lady at your lodgings, colonel ? 

Col. Well hinted No, no, no; I have other 
things at thy service, child. 
Isa. What are those things, pray? ; 
Col. My heart, soul, and body, into the bar- 
gain. 
Isa, Has the last no incumbrance upon it? can 
you make a clear title, colonel? : 
Col. All freehold, child, and V’ll afford thee a 
[ Embraces her, 
Gib. O’ my saul, they mak muckle words about 
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it. Ise sare weary with standing—lIse e’en tak a 


sleep. : [ Lies down. 
Isa. If I take a lease, it must be for life, co- 
lonel. 


Col. Thou shalt have me as long, or as little 
time, as thou wilt, my dear. Come, let’s to my 
lodgings, and we’ll sign and seal this minute. 

Isa. Oh, not so fast, colonel—There are many 
things to be adjusted before the lawyer and the 
parson come. . Sr tl 

Col. The lawyer and parson! No, no, you lit- 
tle rogue; we can finish our affairs without the 
help of the law—or the gospel. 

Isa. Indeed but we cannot, colonel. 

Col. Indeed! Why, hast thou then trepanned 
me out of my warm bed this morning, for no- 
thing? Why, this is shewing a man half famish- 
ed, a well-furnished larder, then clapping a pad- 
Jock on the door, till you starve him quite. 

Isa. If you can find in your heart tu say grace, 
colonel, you shall keep the key. 

Col. I love to see my meat before I give 
thanks, madam; therefore, uncoyer thy face, 
child, and [’ll tell thee more of my mind If I 
like you 

Isa. I dare not risk my 
ifs, colonel; and so adieu! 

Col. Nay, nay, nay; we must not part. 

Isa, As you ever hope to see me more, sus- 
pend your curiosity now; one step farther loses 
me for ever. Shew yourself a man of honour, 
and you shall find me a woman of honour. 

[ Ewit IsaBEeLya. 

Col. Well, for once V’ll trust to a blind bar- 
gain, madam—T| Kisses her hand, and parts. | 
But I shall be too cunning for your ladyship, if 
Gibby observes my orders. Methinks, these in- 
trigues, which relate to the mind, are very insipid. 
The conversation of bodies is much more divert- 
ing. Ha! What do I see? My rascal asleep! 
Sirrah, did not I charge you to watch the lady? 
And is it thus ye observe my orders, ye dog? 

[Kicks him all this while, and he shrugs, and 
rubs his eyes, and yawns. | 

Gib. That’s true, an like yer honour; but I 
thought, that when yence ye had her in yer ane 
hands, ye might a’ ordered her yer sel weel 
eneugh without me, en ye ken, an like yer ho- 
nour. 

Col. Sirrah, hold your impertinent tongue, and 
make haste after her. If you don’t bring me 
some account of her, never dare to see my face 
again. Exit. 

Gib. Aye, this is bony wark indeed! To run 
three hundred mile to this wicked town, and be- 
fore I can weel fill my weam, to be sent a whore- 
hunting after this black she devil, What gate 
sal I gang to speer for this wutch now? Ah, for 
a ruling elder—or the kirk’s treasurer—or his 
mon—I’d gar my master mak twa o’ this—But I 
am sure there’s na sick honest people here, or 
there wud na be sa mickle sculdudrie. 








reputation upon your 
: Going. 
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Enter an English soldier, passing along. 


Gib. Geéud mon, did you see a woman, a lady, 
ony gate hereawa e’en now ? 

Eng. Yes, a great many. 
man is it you inquire after ? 

Gib; Geud troth, she’s na kenspeckle; she’s aw 
in a cloud 

Eng. What! ’Tis some Highland monster 
which you brought over with you, I suppose: I 
see no such, not I. Kenspeckle, quotha ! 

Gib. Huly, huly, mon; the deel pike out yer 
een, and then ye'll see the better, ye Portigise 
tike. 

Eng. What says the fellow ? 

[Turning to GipBy. 

Gib. Say! I say I am a better fallow than 
e’er stude upon yer shanks—and gin I heer mair 
o’ yer din, deel o’ my saul, sir, but Ise crack yer 
croon. 

Eng. Get you gone, you Scotch rascal, and 
thank your heathen dialect, which I don’t under- 
stand, that you han’t your bones broke. 

Gib. Aye, an ye dinna understand a Scots- 
man’s tongue, I’se see gin ye can understand a 
Scotsman’s gripe. Wha’s the better mon now, 
sir? 

[Lays hold of him, strikes up his heels, and 
gets ustride over him.| 


What kind of a wo- 





Here Viouante crosses the stage, GiBpy jumps 
up from the man, and brushes up to VIOLANTE. 


Gib. I vow, madam, but I am glad that ye and 
T are foregathered. 

Vio. What would the fellow have? 

Gib. Nothing: away, madam! wo worth yer 
‘eart, what a muckle deal o’ mischief had you 
like to bring upon poor Gibby ! 

Vio. The man’s drunk 

Gib. In troth, am I not And gin I had na 
found ye, madam, the laird knows when I should; 
for my maister bad me ne’er gang hame without 
‘idings of ye, madam. 

Vio. Sirrah! get about your business, or I'll 
have your bones drubbed. 

Gib. Geud faith! my maister has e’en done 
that t? yer honds, madam. 

Vio. Who is your master, sir ? 4 

Gib. Mony a ane speers the gate they ken right 
weel: it is no sa lang sen ye parted wi’ him. I 
wish he ken ye half as weel as ye ken him. 

Vio. Pugh! the creature’s mad, or mistakes 
me for somebody else; and I should be as mad 
as he to talk to him any longer. 

[Vrotante enters Don Pepro’s house, 








Enter Lissarvo at the upper end of the stage. 


Lis. So, she’s gone home, I see. What did 
that Scots fellow want with her? T’ll try to find 
it out; perbaps I may discover something that 
may make my master friends with me again. 

Gib, Are ye gone, madam? a deel scope in 
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yer company, for I’m as wise as I was. But I'll 
bide and see wha’s house it is, gin I can meet 
with ony civil body to speer at. Weel, of aw 
men in the warld, I think our Scotsmen the great- 
est feuls, to leave their weel-favoured honest wo- 
men at hame, to rin walloping after a pack of 
gyrearlings here, that shame to shew their faces, 
and peur men, like me, are forced to ibe their 
pimps. A pimp! Godswarbit, Gibby’s ne’er be 
a pimp—and yet, in troth, it’s a triving trade: I 
reinember a countrymon o’ my ane, that, by gang- 
ing o’ sick like errands as I am now, came to get 
preferment. My lad, wot ye wha lives here ? 
[ Turns and sees Lissarvo. 

Lis. Don Pedro de Mendosa. 

Gib. And did you see a lady gang in but now? 

is. Yes, I did. 

Gib. And d’ ye ken her tee? 
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Lis. It was Donna Violante, his daughter. 
What the devil makes him so inquisitive? Here 
is something in it, that is certain. [ Aside.]|—’Tis 
a cold morning, brother; what think you of a 
dram? 

Gib. In troth, very weel, sir. 

Lis. You seem an honest fellow ; prithee, let’s 
drink to our better acquaintance. 

Gib. Wi’ aw my heart, sir; gang your get to 
the next house, and Ise follow ye. 

Lis. Come along, then. [ Exit. 

Gib. Don Pedro de Mendosa !—Donna Vio- 
lante, his daughter !—that’s as reight: as my leg 
now Ise need.na mare; I'll tak a drink, and 
then to my maister 

Ise bring him news will mak his heart full blee ; 

Gin he rewards it not, deel pimp for me. 

Evit. 








ACT Iv. 


SCENE I.—Vrotante’s lodgings. 


Enter Isanewua in a gay temper, and VIOLANTE 
out of humour. 


Isa. My dear! I have been seeking you this 
half hour, to tell you the most lucky adventure ! 

Vio. And you have pitched upon the most un- 
lucky hour for it, that you could possibly have 
found in the whole four-and-twenty. 

Isa. Hang unlucky hours! I won’t think of 
them ; I hope all my misfortunes are past. 

Vio. And mine all to come. 

Isa. ¥ have seen the man I like. 

Vio. And I have seen the man that I could 
wish to hate. 

Esa. And you must assist me in discovering 
whether he can like me or not. 

Vio. You have assisted me in such a discovery 
already, I thank ye. 

Isa. What say you, my dear? 

Vio. I say I am very unlucky at discoveries, 
Tsabella; I have too lately made one pernicious 
to my ease; your brother is false. 

Isa. Impossible !” 

Vio. Most true. 

Isa. Some villain has traduced him to you. 

Vio. No, Isabella; I love too well to trust the 
eyes of others: I never credit the ill-judging 
world, or form suspicions upon vulgar censures ; 
no, I had ocular proof of his ingratitude. 

Isa. Then Iam most unhappy. My brother 
was the only pledge of faith betwixt us; if he 
has forfeited your favour, I have no title to your 
friendship. 

Vio. You wrong my friendship, Isabella; your 
own merit entitles you to every thing within my 
power. 

Isa. Generous maid! But may I not know 
what grounds you have to,think my brother false? 


Vio. Another'time.—But tell me, Isabella, how 
can I serve you? 

Isa. Thus, then—The gentleman that brought 
me hither, I have seen and talked with upon the 
Terriero de Passa this morning, and I find him 
a man of sense, generosity, and good humour ; 
in short, he is every thing that I could like for a 
husband; and I have dispatched Mrs Flora to 
bring him hither: I hope you'll forgive the hber- 
ty I have taken. 

Vio. Hither! to what purpose ? 

Isa. To the great universal purpose—matrimo- 
ny. 
e ae Matrimony! why, do you design to ask 
him ? 

Isa. No, Violante, you must do that for me. 

Vio. I thank you for the favour you design me, 
but desire to be excused ; I manage my own af- 
fairs too ill to be trusted with those of other 
people ; besides, if my father should find a stran- 
ger here, it might make him hurry me into a mo- 
nastery immediately. I can’t, for my hfe, admire 
your conduct, tu encourage a person altogether 
unknown to you. "Twas very imprudent to 
meet him this morning, but much more so to 
send for him hither, knowing what inconveniency 
you have already drawn upon me. 

Isa. 1 am not insensible how far my misfor- 
tunes have embarrassed you; and, if you please, 
sacrifice my quiet to your own. 

Vio. Unkindly urged! Have I not preferred 
your happiness to every thing that’s dear to me? 

Isa. T know thou hast—then, do not deny me 
this last request, when a few hours, perhaps, may 
render my candition able to clear thy fame, and 
bring my brother to thy feet for pardon. 

Vio. I wish you don’t repent of this intrigue. 
I suppose he knows you are the same woman that 
he braught in here last night? _ 

Isa, Nota syllable of that; I met him veiled, 
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and, to prevent his knowing the house, 1 ordered 
Mrs Flora to bring him by the back-door into the 
garden. 

Vio. The very way which Felix comes! if they 
should meet, there would be fine work.—Indeed, 
my dear, I can’t approve of your design. 


Enter Fiona. 


Flo. Madam, the colonel waits your pleasure. 

Vio. How durst you go upon such a message, 
mistress, without acquainting me? 

Flo. So! I am to be huffed for every thing ! 

Isa. ’Tis too late to dispute that now, dear 
Violante ; I acknowledge the rashness of the ac- 
tion—but consider the necessity of my deliver- 
ance. 

Vio. That, indeed, is a weighty consideration : 
well, what am I te do? 

Isa. In the next room I'll give you instruc- 
tions. In the mean time, Mrs Flora, shew the 
colonel into this. : 

[ Exit Fora one way, and IsapeLia and 
VIOLANTE another. 


Re-enter Fiora with the CoLone.. 


Flo. The lady will wait on you presently, sir. 
Exit. 
Col. Very well—This is a very fruitful soil. I 
have not been here quite four-and-twenty hours, 
and I have three intrigues upon my hands alrea- 
dy; but I hate the chase, without partaking of 
the game 





Enter Viouante, veiled. 


Ha! afine sized woman !—pray Heaven she proves 
handsome !—I am come to obey your ladyship’s 
commands. 

Vio. Are you sure of that, colonel ? 

Col. If you be not very unreasonable indeed, 
madam. A. manis but a man. - 

[Lakes her hand, and kisses it. 

Vio. Nay, we have no time for compliments, 
colonel. 

Col. I understand you, madam— Montrez moi 
votre chambre. [Takes her in his arms. 

Vio. Nay, nay; hold, colonel ; my bed-chamber 
is not be entered, without a certain purchase. 

Col. Purchase! humph, this is some kept mis- 
tress, I suppose, who industriously lets out her 
leisure hours. | Aside.]—-Look ye, madam, you 
must consider we soldiers are not overstocked 
with money—but we make ample satisfaction in 
Jove ; we have a world of courage upon our hands 
now, you know—then, prithee use a conscience, 
and V’ll try if my pocket can come up to your 
price. 

Vio. Nay, don’t give yourself the trouble of 
drawing your purse, colonel; my design is level- 
led at your person, if that be at your own disposal. 

Col. Aye, that it is, faith, madam! and I'll settle 
it as firmly upon thee 

Vio. As law can do it. 
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_ Col. Hang law in love affairs! thou shalt have 
right and title to it, out of pure inclination—A 
matrimonial hint again! Gad! I fancy the wo- 
men have a project on foot to transplant the uni- 
on into Portugal ! [ Aside. 

Vio. Then you have an aversion to matrimony, 
colonel? Did you never see a woman in all your 
travels, that you could like for a wife? 

Col. A very odd question! Do you really ex- 
pect that I should speak truth now? 

Vio. I do, if you expect to be dealt with, co- 
lonel. 

Col. Why, then Yes. 

Vio. Is she in your country, or this? 

Col. This is a very pretty kind of a catechism ! 
but I don’t conceive which way it turns to edifi- 
cation.—In this town, I believe, madam. 

Vio. Her name is 

Col. Aye, how is she called, madam ? 

Vio. Nay, I ask you that, sir. 

Col. Oh, ho! why, she is called 
dam, how is it you spell your name? 

Vio. Oh, colonel, I am not the happy woman, 
nor do I wish it. 

Col. No! I’m sorry for that.——What the de- 
vil does she mean by all these questions? [ Aside. 

Vio. Come, colonel, for once be sincere—per- 
haps you may not repent it. 

Col. This is like to be but a silly adventure, 
here’s so much sincerity required. | Aside.] 
Faith, madam, I have an inclination to sincerity; 
but I’m afraid you'll call my manners in question. 

Vio. Not at all; I prefer truth before compli- 
ment in this affair. 

Col. Why, then, to be plain with you, madam, 
a lady last night wounded my heart by a fall from 
a window, whose person I could be content to 
take, as my father took my mother, till death do 
us part but who she 1s, or how distinguished, 
whether maid, wife, or widow, I can’t inform you; 
perhaps you are she. 

Vio. Not to keep you in suspense, I am not 
she—but I can give you an account of her. That 
lady is a maid of condition has ten thousand, 
pounds—and, if you are a single man, her person 
and fortune are at your service. 

Col. L accept the offer with the highest trans- 
ports; but say, my charming angel ! art thou not 
she? [Offers to embrace her.|—This is a lucky ad- 
venture ! [ Aside. 

Vio, Once, again, colonel, I tell you I am not 
she—but at six this evening you shall find her on 
the Terriero de Passa, with a white handkerchief 
in her hand. Get a priest ready, and you know 
the rest. 

Col. I shall infallibly observe your directions, 
madam. 











Pray, ma- 














Enter Frora hastily, and whispers VioLANTE, 
who starts, and seems surprised. 
Vio. Ha! Felix crossing, say you? What shall 
I do now? 
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Col. You seem surprised, madam? 

Vio. Oh, colonel, my father is coming hither— 
and if he find you here, I am ruined. 

Col. Odslife, madam, thrust me any where. 
Can’t I go out this way? 

Vio. No, no,no; he comes that way. How 
shall I prevent their meeting? Here, here ; step 
into my bed-chamber : 

Col. Oh, the best place in the world, madam ! 

Vio. And be still, as you value her you love. 
Don’t stir till you’ve notice, as ever you hope to 
have her in your arms. 

Col. On that condition, V'll not breathe. 

| Exit Conone. 





Enter FEtix. 


Fel. I wonder where this dog of a servant is 
all this while—But she is at home, I find—How 
coldly she regards me! You look, Violante, 
as if the sight of me were troublesome to you. 

Vio. Can I do otherwise, when: you have the 
assurance to approach me after what I saw to- 
day? ; 
Fel. Assurance! rather call it. good-nature, af- 
ter what I heard last night. But such regard to 
honour have I in my love to you, I cannot bear 
to be suspected, nor suffer you to entertain false 
notions of my truth, without endeavouring to con- 
vince you of my innocence—So much good-na- 
ture have I more tham you, Violante.—— Pray, 





give me leave to ask your woman one question : 


my man assures me she was the person you saw 
at my lodgings. & 

Flo. I confess it, madam, and ask your pardon. 

Vio. Impudent baggage ! not to undeceive me 
sooner : what business could you have there? 

Fel. Lissardo and she, it seems, iniitate you 
and I. 

Flo, I love to follow the example of my bet- 
ters, madam. 

Fel. I hope I am justified 

Vio. Since we are to part, Felix, there needs 
no justification. j 

Fel. Methinks you talk of parting as a thing 
indifferent to you. Can you forget how I have 
loved? 





Vio. I wish I could forget my own passion, I |. 


should with less concern remember yours.—But 
for mistress Flora 

Fei. You must forgive her Must, did I say? 
I fear I have no power to impose, though the 
injury was done to me. 
' Vio. ’Tis harder to pardon an injury done to 
what we love, than to ourselves; but, at your 
request, Felix, I do forgive her. Go watch my 
father, Flora, Jest he should awake and surprise 
us, 

Flo. Yes, madam. [ Exit Frora. 

Fel. Dost thou then love me, Violante? 

Vio. What need of repetition from my tongue, 
when every look confesses what you ask? 

Fel. Oh, let no man judge of love but those 
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who feel it: what wondrous magic lies in one 
kind look !——One tender word destroys a lover’s 
rage, and melts his fiercest passion into soft com- 
plaint. Oh, the window, Violante ! wouldst thou 
but clear that one suspicion! : 

Vio. Prithee, no more of that, my Felix; a 
little time shall bring thee perfect satisfaction. 

Fel. Well, Violante, on condition you think 
no more of_a monastery, I’ll wait with patience 
for this mighty secret. 

Vio. Ah, Felix! love generally gets the better 
of religion in us women. Resolutions, made in 
the heat of passion, ever dissolve upon reconcilia- 
tion, en 

Enter Fuora, hastily. 


Flo. Oh! madam, madam, madam! my lord, 
your father, has been in the garden, and locked 
the back-door, and comes muttering to himself 
this way. 

Vio. Then we are caught! Now, Felix, we are 
undone ! 

Fel. Heavens forbid! This is most unlucky ! 
Let me step into your bed-chamber, he won’t 
look under the bed; there I may conceal myself. 

[Runs to the door, and pushes it open a 
little. ] 

Vio. My stars! if he goes in there, he’ll find 
the colonel !—No, no, Felix, that’s no safe place: 
my father often goes thither, and should you 
cough or sneeze, we are lost. 

Fel. Either my eye deceived me, or I saw a 
man within; I’ll watch him close. 

Flo. Oh, invention, invention !—I have it, 
madam. Here, here, sir; off with your sword, 
and Pll fetch you a disguise. [ Exit. 

Fel. She shall deal with the devil, if she con- 
veys him out without my knowledge. 

Vio. Bless me, how I tremble! 


Enter Fiona, with a riding-hood. 


Flo. Here, sir, put on this, 
Fel. Ay, ay; any thing to avoid Don Pedro. 
[She puts it on. 

Vio. Oh, quick, quick ! I shall die with appre- 
hension. 

Flo. Be sure you don’t speak a word. 

Fel. Not for the Indies but I shall observe 
you closer than you imagine. [ Aside. 

Ped. | Within.| Violante, where are you, child? 





Enter Don Pepro. 


Why, how came the garden door open?—Ha! 
how now, who have we here? 
Vio. Humph !—he’ll certainly discover him. 
[ Aside. 
Flo. ’Tis my mother, an’t please you, sir. 
[She and Frrrx both curtsey. 
Ped. Your mother! by St Andrew, she’s a 
strapper! why, you are a dwarf to her. 
How many children have you, good woman ? 
Vio. Oh, if he speaks, we are lost? — [ Aside. 
2 
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Flo. Oh, dear signior, she cannot hear you; 
she has been deaf these twenty years. 

Ped, Alas, poor woman!—Why, you muffle 
her up as if she were blind, too. 
Fel. Would I were fairly off! 

Ped. Turn up her hvod. 

Vio. Undone for ever !————St Anthony for- 
bid! Oh, sir, she has the dreadfullest unlucky 
eyes Pray, don’t look upon them; I made 
her Beep her hood shut on purpose. Oh, oh, 
oh, oh! ee 

Ped. Eyes ! 
her eyes? 


[ Aside. 














Why, what’s the matter with 


Flo. My poor mother, sir, is much afflicted |. 


with the colic; and, about two months ago, she 
had it grievously in her stomach, and was over- 
‘persuaded to take a dram of filthy English Ge- 
neva which immediately flew up into her 
head, and caused such a defluxion in her eyes, 
that she could never since bear the day-light. 

Ped. Say you so?——Poor woman! Well, 
make her sit down, Violante, and give her a glass 
of wine. 

Vio. Let her daughter give her a glass below, 
sir: For my part, she has frighted me so, I 
shan’t be myself these two hours Tam sure 
her eyes are evil eyes. 

Fel. Well hinted. 

Ped. Well, well; do so— Evil eyes! there 
are no evil eyes, child. 

Flo. Come along, mother—[ Speaks loud.|— 

[ Exeunt Fevix and Fiora. 

Vio. Ym glad he’s gone. [ Aside. 

Ped. Hast thou heard the news, Violante ? 

Vio. What news, sir? 

Ped. Why, Vasquez tells me, that Don Lopez’ 
daughter, Isabella, is run away from her father! 
that lord has very ill fortune with his children. 
—Well, I'm glad my daughter has no inclination 
to mankind, that my house is plagued with no 
suitors. [ Aside. 

Vio. This is the first word ever I heard of it! 
I pity her frailty: 
_ Ped. Well said, Violante. 
tend thy happiness shall begin, 























Next week, I in- 


Enter Fiona. 


Vio. I don’t intend to stay so long, thank you, 
papa. Aside. 

Ped. My lady Abbess writes word she longs 
to see thee, and has provided every thing in or- 
der for thy reception.——Thou wilt lead a happy 
life, my girl fifty times before that of matri- 
mony where an extravagant coxcomb might 
make a beggar of thee, or an ill-natured surly 
dog break thy heart. 

Flo. Break her heart! she had as good have 
her bones broke, as to be a nun; Iam sure I had 
rather of the two. You are wondrous kind, sir: 
ae if [ had such a father, I know what I would 

0. 
Ped. Why, what would you do, minx, ha? 


Vor. IT. 
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Flo, I would tell him T had as’ good a right 
and title to the law of nature, and the end of the 
creation, as he had. 

Ped. You would, mistress! who the devil 
doubts it?—A good assurance is a chamber= 
maid’s coat of arms, and lying and contriving 
the supporters.——Your inclinations are on tip= 
toe, it seems. If I were your father, house= 
wife, I’d have a penance enjoined yon s0 strict, 
that you should not be able to turn you in your 
bed for a month.—You are enough to spoil your 
lady, housewife, if she had not abundance of de= 
votion. 

Vio. Fy, Flora! are you not ashamed to talk 
thus to my father? You said, yesterday, you 
would be glad to go with me into the monastery. 

Flo. Did 1! I told a great lie, then. 

Ped. She go with thee! no, no; she’s enough 
to debauch the whole convent——Well, .child, 
remember what I said to thee: next week, 

Vio. Ay; and what I am to do this, too. [ Aside. ] 
I am all obedience, sir; I care not how soon IL 
change my condition. 

Flo. But little does he think what change she 
means. Aside. 

Ped. Well said, Violante !—I am glad to find 
her so willing to leave the world; butitis wholly 
owing to my prudent management. Did she 
know that she might command her fortune when 
she came at age, or upon day of marriage, :per- 
haps she’d change her note. But I have. al- 
ways told her, that her grandfather left it with 
this proviso, that she turned nun. Now, a small 
part of this twenty thousand pounds provides for 
her in the nunnery, and the rest is my own.—— 
There is nothing to be got in this life without po- 
licy—[ Aside.|—Well, child, I am going into the 
country for two or three days, to settle some af- 
fairs with thy uncle; and, when I return, we'll 
proceed for thy happiness, child. Good bye, 
Violante; take care of thyself. 

[ Eveunt Don Prpro and VioLaNTE. 

Flo. 80, now for the colonel! Hist,. hist, 
colonel ! ‘ 




















Enter Coronet. 


Col. Is the coast.clear? 

Flo. Yes, if you can climb ; for you must get 
over the washhouse, and jump from the garden- 
wall into the street. : 

Col. Nay, nay; I don’t value my neck, if my 
incognita answers but thy lady’s promise. 

. [Exeunt Cou. and Fro. 


Enter FEvtrx: 


Fel, I bave lain perdue under the stairs till E 
watched the old man out. [Viotanre opens the 
door.] ‘Sdeath! I am prevented. [Ezit Fexrx, 


Enter Viovante. 


Vio. Now to set my prisoner at liberty. [Goes 
: 4B 
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to the door, where the colonel is hid. Sir, sir, 
you may appear. 


Enter Frurx, following her. 


Fel. May he so, madam? I had cause for my 
suspicion, I find. Treacherous woman ! 

Vio. Ha, Felix here! Nay, then, all is disco- 
vered. wy t 
Fel. [ Draws.] Villain! whoever thou art, come 
out, I charge thee, and take the reward of thy 
adulterous errand. 

Vio. What shall I say?—Nothing but the se- 
eret, which I have sworn to keep, can reconcile 
this quarrel. [ Aside. 

Fel. A coward! Nay, then, I'll fetch you out; 
think not to hide thyself: no; by St Anthony, an 
altar should not protect thee; even there, I’d 
reach thy heart, though all the saints were armed 
in thy defence. [Exit Fert. 

Vio. Defend me, Heaven! what shall I do? 
I must discover Isabella, or here will be murder ! 


Enter Fiona. 


Flo, I have helped the colonel off clear, ma- 
dam. 

Vio. Sayest thou so, my girl? ——Then, I am 
armed. 


Re-enter Frxix. 


Fel. Where has the devil, in compliance to 
your sex, conveyed him from my resentment ? 

Vio. Him! whom do you mean, my dear in- 
quisitive spark? Ha, ha, ha, ha! you will never 
leave these jealous whims. 

Fel. Will you never cease to impose upon me? 

Vio. You impose upon yourself, my dear. Do 
you think I did not see you? Yes, I did, and re- 
solved to put this trick upon you. 

Fel. Trick? 

Vio. Yes, trick! I knew you’d take the hint, 
and soon relapse into your wonted error. How 
easily your jealousy is fired! I shall have a bless- 
ed life with you. 

Fel. Was there nothing in it, then, but only 
to try me? 

Vio. Won't you believe your eyes? 

Fel. My eyes! No, nor my ears, nor any 
of my senses, for they have all deceived me.— 
Well, Iam convinced that faith is as necessary 
in love as in religion; for, the moment a man 
lets a woman know her conquest, he resigns his 
senses, and sees nothing but what she would have 
him. 
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Vio. And as soon as that man finds his love 
returned, she becomes as errant a slave as if she 
had already said after the priest. 

Fel. The priest, Violante, would dissipate 
those fears which cause those quarrels, When 
wilt thou make me happy ? 

Vio. To-morrow I will tell thee: my father is 
gone for two or three days to my uncle’s; we 
have time enough to finish our affairs.—But, pri- 
thee leave me now, lest some accident should 
bring my father. 

Fel. To-morrow, then 
Fly swift, ye hours, and bring to-morrow on! 

But I must leave you now, my Violante. 

Vio. You must, my Felix. We soon shall. 
meet to part no more! 

Fel. Oh, rapturous sounds! Charming wo- 

man ! 

. Thy words and looks have filled my heart 
With joy, and left no room for jealousy. 
Do thou, like me, each doubt and fear re- 

move, 
And all to come be confidence and love. 
[ Exit Fev. 





‘Enter IsapeLua. 


Isa. I am glad my brother and you are recon- 
ciled, my dear; and the colonel escaped without 
his knowledge; I was frighted out of my wits 
when I heard him return. I know not how to 
express my thanks, woman, for what you suffer- 
ed for my sake; my grateful acknowledgement 
shall ever wait you, and to the world proclaim 
the faith, truth, and honour of a woman. 

Vio, Prithee, don’t compliment thy friend, Isa- 
bella. You heard the colonel, I suppose ? 

Isa. Every syllable; and am pleased to find I 
do not love in vain, 

Vio. Thou has caught his heart, it seems, and 
an hour hence may secure his person. Thou hast 
made hasty work on’t, girl. 3 

Isa. From thence I draw my happiness; we 
shall have no accounts to make up, after con- 
summation. 

She who for years protracts her lover’s pain, 

And makes him wish, and wait, and sigh in 

vain, 

To be his wife, when late she gives consent, 

Finds half his passion was in courtship spent ; 

Whilst they, who boldly all delays remove, 

Find every hour a fresh supply of love. 

[ Exeunt. 
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ACT V. 


SCENE I.—Frepericr’s house. — 


Enter Fev1x and FREDERICK. 


Fel. This hour has been propitious ; I am re- 
eonciled to Violante, and you assure me Antonio 
is out of danger. 

Fred. Your satisfaction is doubly mine. 


Enter Lissarvo. 


Fel. What haste you made, sirrah, to bring 
me word if Violante went home ! 

Lis. I can give you very good reasons for my 
stay, sir. Yes, sir, she went home. 

Fred. Oh! your master knows that, for he has 
been there himself, Lissardo. 

Lis. Sir, may I beg the favour of your ear? 

Fel, What have you to say? 

[ Whispers, and FELIX seems uneasy. 

Fred. Ha! Felix changes colour at Lissardo’s 
news! What can it be? 

Fel. A Scots footman, that belongs to colonel 
Briton, an acquaintance of Frederick’s, say you? 
The devil! if she be false, by Heaven I’ll trace 
her. Prithee, Frederick, do you know one co- 
lonel Briton, a Scotsman ? 

Fred. Yes; why do you ask me? 

Fel. Nay, no great matter; but my man tells 
me that he has had some little differences with a 
servant of his, that’s all. 

Fred. He is a good, harmless, innocent fellow : 
I am sorry for it. The colonel lodges in my 
house; I knew him. formerly in England, and 
met him here by accident last night, and gave 
him an invitation home. He isa gentleman of 
good estate, besides his commission; of excel- 
lent principles, and strict honour, I assure you. 

Fel. Is he a man of intrigue ? 

Fred. Like other men, J suppose, Here he 
comes, ~ 


Enter Cotonet. 


Colonel, I began to think I had lost you. 

Col. And not withoyt some reason, if you 
knew all. 

Fel. There’s no danger of a fine gentleman’s 
being lost in this town, sir, 

Col, That compliment don’t belong to me, 
sir; but, I assure you, I have been very near be- 
ing run away with. ; 

Fred. Who attempted it? 

Col. Faith, I know not—only, that she is a 
charming woman; I mean as muchas I saw of 
her, 

Fel. My heart swells with apprehension—— 
some accidental encounter ? 

tie A tavern, I suppose, adjusted the mat- 
ter! 

Col. A tavern! no, no, sir; she’s above that 


rank, I assure you; this nymph sleeps in a vel- 
vet bed, and lodgings every way agreeable. 

Fel. Ha! a velvet bed! I thought you said 
but now, sir, you knew her not. 

Col. No more I don’t, sir. 

Fel. How came you, then, so well acquainted 
with her bed ? 

Fred. Aye, aye, come, come, unfold. 

Col. Why, then, you must know, gentlemen, 
that I was conveyed to her lodgings by one of 
Cupid’s emissaries, called a chambermaid, in a 
chair, through fifty blind alleys, who, by the help 
of a key, let me into a garden. 

Fel. ’Sdeath! a garden! this must be Vio- 


[ Aside. 

Col. From thence conducted me into a spa- 

cious room, then dropt me a curtsey; told me 

her lady would wait on me presently; so, with- 
out unveiling, modestly withdrew. 


Fel. Damn her modesty! this was Flora. 
[ Aside. 


| lante’s garden. 


Fred. Well, how then, colonel? 

Col. Then, sir, immediately from another door 
issued forth a lady, armed at both eyes, from 
‘whence such showers of darts fell around me, 
that had I not been covered with the shield of 
another beauty, I had infallibly fallen a martyr 
to her charms; for, you must know, I just saw 
her eyes—Eyes ! did I say? no, no, hold; I saw 
but one eye, though I suppose it had a fellow 
equally as killing. 

Fel. But how came you to see her bed, sir ?— 
’Sdeath ! this expectation gives a thousand racks. 

[ Aside. 

Col. Why, upon her maid’s giving notice her 
father was coming, she thrust me mto the bed- 
chamber. 

Fel. Upon her father’s coming ! 

Col. Aye, so she said; but putting my ear to 
the key-hole of the dvor, I found it was another 
lover. 

Fel. Confound the jilt | ’twas she without dis- 
pute. | Aside. 
Fred. Ah, poor colonel | Ha, ha, ha! 

Col. I discovered they had had a quarrel, but 
whether they were reconciled or not I can’t tell; 
for the second alarm brought her father in good 
earnest, and had like to have made the gentle- 
man and I acquaiited, but she found some other 
stratagem to convey him out. 

Fel. Contagion seize her, and make her body 
ugly as her soul! There is nothing left to doubt 
of now—'Tis plain ’twas she. Sure he knows 
me, and takes this method toinsult me. ’Sdeath! 
I cannot bear it. [ Aside. 

Fred. So, when she had dispatched her old 
lover, she paid you a visit in her bed-chamber— 
ha! colonel? 
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Col. No, pox take the impertinent puppy ! he 
spuiled my diversion ; I saw her no more. 
Fel. Very fine! Give me patience, Heaven, 
or I shall burst with rage ! [ Aside. 
Fred, That was hard, 
Col. Nay, what was worse— But, sir, dear sir, 
do hearken to this : [Yo Fret1x.] The nymph that 
introduced me, conveyed me out again, over the 
top of a high wall, where I ran the danger of ha- 

‘ving my neck broke, for the father, it seems, had 
locked the door by which I entered. 

_ Fel. That way I missed him. Damn her in- 
vention !—[ Asede.|—Pray, colonel—Ha, ha, ha ! 
’tis very pleasant, ha, ha, ha! Was this the same 
lady you met upon the Terriero de Passa this 
morning? 

Col. Faith, I cannot tell, sir; I had a design 
to know who that lady was; but my deg of a 
footman, whom I had ordered to watch her 
home, fell fast asleep, I gave him a good beat- 
ing for his neglect, and I have never seen the ras- 
cai since. 

Fred, Here he comes, 


Enter Grasy. 
Col. Where have you been, sirrah? 


Gib, Troth, Ise been seeking ye, an like yer } 


honour, these twa hoors and mair. 
glad teedings, sir. 

Co/. What! Have you found the lady? 

Gib. Geud faith ha I, sir—and she is called 
Donna Violante, and her parent Don Pedro de 
Mendosa; and, gin ye will gang wi me, an like 
yer honour, [se mak ye ken the hoose right weel. 
' Fel. Oh, torture! torture! [ Aside. 

Col. Ha! Violante ! that’s the lady’s name of 
the house where my incognita is: sure, it could 
not be her; at least, it was not the same house, 
I’m confident. | Aside. 

Fred. Violante! ’tis false; I would not have 
you credit him, colonel. 

_ Gib. The deel burst my bladder, sir, gin I lee. 

Fel. Sirrah, I say you do lie, and T’ll make you 
eat it, you dog;—{ Kicks him.|—and, if your mas- 
ter will justify you 

Col. NotI, faith, sir Tanswer for nobody’s 
lies but my own : if you please, kick him again. 

Gib. But gin he does, Ise na tak it, sir, gin he 
was a thousand Spaniards. 

[Walks about in a passion. 

Col. I owed you a beating, sirrah, and I'm 
obhged to this gentleman for taking the trouble 
off my hands; therefore, say no more: d’ye hear, 
sir? [Aside to Gibpy, 

Gib. Troth de I, sir, and feel tee. 

Fred. This must be a inistake, colonel; for I 
know Violante perfectly well, and I am certain 
she would not meet you upon the Terriero de 
Passa. 

Col. Don’t be too positive, Frederick: now I 


have scme reasons to believe it was that very 
lady. 


I bring ye 
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posed upon, sir. 


I hope you are to be found 
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Fel You'd very much oblige me, sir, if you’d 
let me know these reasons. 

Col. Sir! : 

Fel. Sir, I say I have a right to inquire inco 
these reasons you speak of. : 

Col. Ha, ha! Really, sir, I cannot conceive 
how you, or any man, can have a right to inquire 


into my thoughts. 


Fel. Sir, ILhave a right to every thing that re- 
lates to Violante—and he that traduces her fame, 
and-refuses to give his reasons for’t, is a villain. 

[ Draws. 

Col. What the devil have I been doing? now, 
blisters on my tongue by dozens ! Aside. 

Fred. Prithee, Felix, don’t quarrel till you 
know for what: this is all a mistake, ’'m posi- 


tive. 


Col. Look ye, sir; that I dare draw my sword, 
I think, will admit of no dispute. But, though 
fighting’s my- trade, I’m not in love with it, and 
think it more honourable to decline this business, 
than pursue it. This may be a mistake: how- 
ever, I’ll give you my honour never to have any 
affair, directly or indirectly, with Violante, pro- 
vided she is your Violante; but, if there should . 
happen to be another of her name, I hope you 
would not engross all the Violante’s in the king- 


dom? 


Fel. Youir vanity has given me sufficient rea- 
Til not be im- ~ 


Col. Nor I be bullied, sir. 
Fel. Bullied! ’Sdeath! such another word, 
and [’ll nail thee to the wall. 
Col. Are you sure of that, Spaniard? [ Draws. 
Gib. [Draws,|—Say na mair, mon. O’ my 
saul, here’s twa to twa, Dinna fear, sir; Gibby 
stonds by ye, for the honour of Scotland. 
| Vapours about. 
Fred. By St Anthony, you shan’t fight—| Inter- 


poses.|—on bare suspicion: be certain of the in- 
jury, and then 





Fel. That 1 will, this moment; and then, sir— 





Col. Whenever you please, sir. 

[Exit Fetix. 

Gib. ’Sbleed, sir! there ne’er was a Scotsman 
yet, that shamed to shew his face. 

[Strutting about. 

Fred. So, quarrels spring up like mushrooms, 
in a minute. Violante and he were but just re- 
conciled, and you have furnished him with fresh 
matter for falling out again; and I am certain, 
colonel, Gibby is in the wrong. 

Gib. Gin I be, sir, the mon that told me, leed; 
and, gin he did, the deel be my landlord, hell my 
winter-quarters, and a rape my winding-sheet, 
gin I dee not lick him as lang as I can haud a stick 
in my hond, now see ye. 

Col. Lam sorry for what I have said, for the 
lady’s sake: but who could divine that she wag 
his mistress? Prithee, who is this warm spark? 
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Fred. He is the son of one of our grandees, 
named Don Lopez de Pimentell, a very honest 
gentleman, but something passionate in what re- 
lates to his love. He is an only son, which may, 
perhaps, be one reason for indulging his passion. 

Col. When parents have but one child, they 
either make a madman or a fool of him. 

Fred. He is not the only child; he has a sister; 
but I think, through the severity of his father, 
who would have married her against her inclina- 
tion, she has made her escape, and, notwithstand- 
ing he has offered five hundred pounds, he can 
get no tidings of her. 

Col. Ha! How long has she been missing ? 

Fred. Nay, but since last night, it seems. 

ee Last night! The very time! How went 
she? 

Fred. ‘Nobody can tell ; they conjecture 
through the window. 

Col. Y’m transported ! This must be the lady I 
caught. * What sort of a woman is she ? 

Fred. Middle-sized, a lovely brown, a fine 
pouting lip, eyes that roll and languish, and 
seem to speak the exquisite pleasure her arms 
could give. ; r 

Col. Oh! I am fired with this-description 
"tis the very she. What’s her name? 

Fred. Isabella. You are transported, colo- 
nel. : 

Col. I have a natural tendency in me to the 
flesh, thou knowest, and who can hear of charms 
so exquisite, and yet remain unmoved ?——Oh, 
how I long for the appointed hour! T’'ll to the 
Terriero de Passa, and wait my happiness: if she 
fails to meet me, I’ll once more attempt to find 
her at Violante’s, in spite of her brother’s jea- 
lousy.—[ Aside.|—Dear Frederick! I beg your 
pardon; but I had forgot I was to meet a gen- 
tleman upon business, at five: ’l endeavour to 
dispatch him, and wait on you again as soon as 
possible. 

Fred. Your humble servant, colonel. 

[ Exit Freprricx. 

Col. Gibby, I have no business with you at 
present. [ Exit Coronet. 

Gib. That’s weel. Now will I gang and seek 
this. loon, and gar him gang with me to Don Pe- 
dro’s house. Gin he’ll no gang of himself, Ise 
gar him gang by the lug, sir. Godswarbit! Gib- 
by hate’s a leer. [ Exit. 











SCENE II.—Changes to Viotante’s lodgings. 


Enter Viowante and IsapeLua. 


Tsa. The hour draws on, Violante, and now my 
heart begins to fail me; but I resolve to venture 
for all that. 

Vio. What, does your courage sink, Isabella? 

Isa. Only.the force of resolution a little re- 
treated ; but V’ll rally it again, for all that. 
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Enter Fiona. 


Flo. Don Felix is coming up, madam. 
Isa. My brother! Which way shall T get out? 
Dispatch him as soon as you can, dear Violante. 
[Exit Isazetta into the closet. 
Vio. I will. 


Enter Fexix, in a surly humour. 


Felix, what brings you home so soon? Did I not 
say to-morrow ? 

Fel. My passion chokes me ; I cannot speak. 
—QOh, I shall burst ! 

[Aside. Throws himself into a chair. 

Vio. Bless me! Are you not well, my Felix? 

Fel. Yes—no—I don’t know what I am. 

Vio. Hey-day ! What’s the matter, now? Ano- 
ther jealous whim ! 

Fel. With what an air she carries it! I sweat 
at her impudence. [ Aside. 

Vio. If I were in your place, Felix, I’d choose 
to stay at home when these fits of spleen are 
upon me, and not trouble such persons as are 
not obliged to bear with them. 

[ Here he affects to be careless of her. 

Fel. I am very sensible, madam, of what you 
mean: I disturb you, no doubt ; but, were I in a 
better humour, I should not incommode you less: 
Iam too well convinced you could easily dispense 
with my visit. . 

Vio. When you behave yourself as you ought 
to do, no company so welcome—but when you 
reserve me for your ill-nature, I wave your merit, 
and consider what’s due to myself. And I 
must be free to tell you, Felix, that these hum- 
ours of yours will abate, if not absolutely des- 
troy, the very principles of love,. 

Fel. [Rising.] And I must be so free to tell 
you, madam, that since you have made such ill 
returns to the respect that I have paid you, all 
you do shall be indifferent to me for the future ; 
and you shall find me abandon your empire with 
so little difficulty, that I'll convince the world 
your chains are not so hard to break as your 
vanity would tempt you to believe. I cannot brook 
the provocation you give. 

Vio. This is not;to be borne——insolent! you 
abandon! you! whom I have so often forbad 
ever to see me more! Have you not fallen at 
my feet? implored my favour and forgiveness ? 
did you not trembling wait, and wish, and sigh, 
and swear yourself into my heart? Ungrateful 
man ! if my chains are so easily broke as you 
pretend, then you are the silliest coxcomb living, 
you did not break them long ago; and I must ' 
think him capable of brooking any thing, on 
whom such usage could make no impression. * 

Isa. [Peeping.] A deuce take your quarrels! 
she’ll never think on me. 

Fel. I always believed, madam, my weakness 
was the greatest addition to your power; you 
would be less imperious had my inclination been 
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less forward to oblige you. You have indeed 
forbad me your sight, but your vanity, even then, 
assured you I would return, and I was fool 
enough to feed your pride—yYour eyes, with 
all their boasted charms, have acquired their 
greatest glory in conquering me and the 
brightest passage of your life is wounding this 
heart with such arms as pierce but few persons 
of my rank. [Walks about in a great, pet. 
Vio. Matchless arrogance ! True, sir, I should 
have kept measures better with you, if the con- 
quest had been worth preserving; but we easily 
hazard what gives us no pain to lose. As for 
my eyes, you are mistaken if you think they 
have vanquished none but you: there are men, 
above your boasted rank, who have confessed 
their power, when their misfortune in pleasing 
you made them obtain such a disgraceful vic- 
tory. 
"Fel Yes, madam, Iam no stranger to your 
victories. 
Vio. And what you call the brightest passage 
of my life, is not the least glorious part of yours. 
Fel. Ha, ha! don’t put yourself in a passion, 
madam; for, I assure you, after this day, I shall 





give you no trouble-——You may meet your 
‘sparks.on the Terriero de Passa at four in the 
morning, without the least regard to me——for, 


when I quit your chamber, the world shan’t bring 
me back. 

Vio. Iam so well pleased with your resolu- 
tion, I don’t care how soon you take your leave, 
—But what you mean by the Terriera de Passa 
at four in the morning, I can’t guess. 

Fel. No, no, no! not you. You was 
not upon the Terriero de Passa at four this 
morning ! 

Vio, No, I was not; but if I were, I hope I 





may walk where I please, and at what hour I’ 


please, without asking your leave. 

Fel, Oh, doubtless, madam! and you might 
meet colonel Briton there, and afterwards send 
your emissary to fetch him to your house—and, 
upon your father’s coming in, thrust him into 
your bed-chamber—without asking my leave. 
Tis no business of mine, if you are exposed 
among all the footmen in town—nay, if they 
ballad you, and cry you about at a halfpenny 
a piece—they may, without my leave, 

Vio. Audacious! don’t provoke me—don't: 
my reputation is not to be sported with [Going 
up to him.] at this rate No, sir, it is not. 
| Bursts into tears.] Inhuman Felix ! Oh, 
Isabella! what a train of ills hast thou brought 
on me! [ Aside. 

Fel. Ha! I cannot bear to see her weep—a 
‘woman’s tears are far more fatal than our 
swords. [Aside.] Oh, Violante—Sdeath ! what 
a dog am I! Now haveI no power to stir.— 
Dost not thou know such a person as colonel 
Briton? Prithee tell me, didst not thou meet him 
at four this morning upon the Terriero de Passa ? 
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Vio. Were it not to clear my fame, I would 
not answer thee, thou black ingrate !—but I can- 
not bear to be reproached with what I even 
blush to think of—much less to act. By Heaven, 
I have not seen the Terriero de Passa this day. 

Fel. Did not a Scotch footman attack you in 
the street neither, Violante ? 

Vio. Yes; but he mistook me for another—or 
he was drunk, I know not which. 

Fel. And do not you know this Scotch col- 

onel ? 
Vio, Pray, ask me no more questions: this 
night shall clear my reputation, and leave you 
without excuse for your base suspicions. More 
than this I shall-not satisfy you ; therefore, pray 
leave me, 

Fel. Didst thou ever love me, Violante? 

Vio. Vl] answer nothing——You was in haste 
to be gone just now; I should be very well plea- 
sed to be alone, sir. 

[She sits down, and turns aside. 

Fel. I shall not long interrupt your contem- 
plation. Stubborn to the last ! | Aside. 

Vio. Did ever woman involve herself as I have 
done ! 

Fel. Now would I give one of my eyes to be 
friends with her, for something whispers to my 
soul, she is not guilty. [ He pauses, then pulls 
a chair, and sits by her at a little distance, look- 
ing at her some time without speaking, then 
draws a little nearer ta her.) Give me your 
hand at parting hqwever, Violante, won’t you— 
[ He lays his hand upon her knee several. times.} 
won't you won't you won't you ! 

Vio. [Half regarding him.] Won't I do what? 

Fel. You know what I would have, Violante. 
Oh, my heart! 

Vio. [Smiling.] I thought my chains were ea- 
sily broke. [ Lays her hand into his. 

Fel. [Draws his chair close to her, and kisses 
her hand in a rapture.| Too well thou knowest 
thy strength, Oh, my charming angel! my 
heart is all thy own. Forgive my hasty passion 
—'tis the transport of a love sincere. Oh, Vio- 
lante, Violante ! 

















Down PEpRo, within. 


Ped. Bid Sancho get a new wheel to my cha- 
riot presently. 

Vio. Bless me,-my father returned! What 
shall we do now, Felix? we are ruined past re- 
demption. 

Fel. No, no, no, my love; I can leap from the 
closet window. 

[Runs to the door where IsaBELLA is, who 
claps to the door, and bolts it withinside. 

Isa, [Peeping.] Say you so? But I shall pre- 
vent you. 

Fel. Confusion! Somebody bolts the door 
withinside. I'll see who you have concealed 
here, if I die for it. Oh, Violante! hast thou 
again sacrificed me to my rival? [ Draws. 
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Vio. By Heaven, thou hast no rival in my heart! 
let that sutfice——Nay, sure, you will not let my 
father find you here——Distraction ! 

Fel. Indeed, but I shall—except you com- 
mand this door to be opened, and that way con- 
ceal me from his sight. 

[He struggles with her to come at the door. 

Vio. Hear me, Felix Though I were sure 
the refusing what you ask would separate us for 
ever, by all that’s powerful you shall not enter 
here! Either you do love me, or you do not: 
convince me by your obedience. 

_ Fel. That’s not the matter in debate I will 
know who is in this closet, let the consequence 
be what it will. Nay, nay, you strive in vain: I 
will go in, 
Vio. Thou shalt not ga— —— 
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Enter Don PeEpRo. 


Ped. Hey-day! what’s here to do? I will go 
in, and you shan’t go in—and I will go n—— 
Why, who are you, sir? 

Fel. ’Sdeath! what shall I say now? 

Ped. Don Felix, pray, what’s your business in 
my house? ha, sir? 

Vio. Oh,-sir, what miracle returned you home 
so soon? some angel ’twas that brought my fa- 
ther back to succour the distressed. ‘This ruf- 
fian, he—I cannot call him gentleman—has com- 
mitted such an uncommon rudeness, as the most 
profligate wretch would be ashamed to own. 

Fel. Ha! what the devil does she mean? 

[ Aside. 

Vio. As I was at my devotion in my closet, I 
heard a loud knocking at my door, mixed with a 
woman’s voice, which seemed to imply she was 
in danger. 

Fel. | am confounded ! [ Aside. 

Vio. I flew to the door with the utmost speed, 
where a lady, veiled, rushed in upon me; who, 
falling on her knees, begged my protection from 
a gentleman, who, she said, pursued her. I took 
compassion on her tears, and locked her into 
this closet; but, in the surprise, having left open 
the door, this very person whom you see with his 
‘sword drawn, ran in, protesting, if I did not give 
her up to his revenge, he’d force the door. 

Fel. What, in the name of goodness, does she 
mean to do? hang me? [ Aside. 

Vio..f strove with him, till I was out of breath; 
and had you not come as you did, he must have 
entered—But he’s in drink, I suppose; or he 
could not have. been guilty of such an indecorum. 

[ Leering at Feuix. 








Ped. Ym amazed! 

Fel. The devil never failed a woman at a 
pinch :—what a tale has she formed in a minute! 
In drink, quotha! a good hint: V’ll lay hold 
on’t to bring myself off. Aside. 

Ped. Fy! Don Felix !—no sooner rid of one 
broil, than you are commencing another——To 
assault a lady with) a naked sword, derogates 
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much from the character of a gentleman, I assure 


you. 

Fel. [Counterfeits drunkenness.] Who, I as- 
sault a lady: upon honour, the lady assaulted 
me, sir, and would have seized this body-politic 
on the king’s high-way—Let her come out, and 
deny it, if she can. Pray, sir, command the 
door to be opened; and let her prove me a liar, 
if she knows how———_—I have _ been drinking 
Claret, and Champaign, and Burgundy, and other 
French wines, sir; but I love my own country, 
for all that. ; 

Ped. Ay, ay, who doubts it, sir? Open the 
door, Violante, and let the lady come out. Come, 
I warrant thee he shan’t hurt her, 

Fel. No, no; I won’t hurt the dear creature. 
Now, which way will she come off? [ Aside. 

Vio. {Unlocks the door.| Come forth, madam ; 
none shall dare to touch your veil——T’ll convey 
you out with safety, or lose my life——I hope 
she understands me. [ Aside. 


Enter Isanevwa, veiled, and crosses the stage. 


Isa. Excellent girl ! Exit. 
Fel. The devil !—a woman !—T'll see if she be 
really so. [ Aside. 
Vio. [To Fetrx.] Get clear of my father, and 
follow me to the Terriero de Passa, where all 
mistakes shall be rectified. 
-[ Exit with Isapetta, Dow Fexrx offers to 
follow her. 

Ped. | Drawing his sword.] Not a step, sir, till 
the lady is past your recovery; I never suffer the 
laws of hospitality to be violated in my house, sir. 
T’ll keep Don Felix here, till you see her 
safe out, Violante——Come, sir, you and I will 
take a pipe and a bottle together. 

Fel. Damn your pipe, and damn your bottle ! 
—I hate drinking and smoking; and how will 
you help yourself, old whiskers ? 

Ped. As to smoking or drinking, you have 
your liberty ; but you shall stay, sir. 

Fel. But I won’t stay—for I don’t like your 
company ; besides, I have the best reason in the 
world, for my not staying. 

Ped. Ay, what’s that? ; 

Fel. Why, I am going to be married ; and so, 
good bye. 

Ped, To be married !—it can’t be. Why, you 
are drunk, Felix. 
Fel. Drunk! ay, to be sure; you don’t think 
I'd go to be married, if 1 were sober——but, 
drunk or sober, I am going to be married, for all 
that and if you won't believe me, to convince 

you, I’ll show you the contract, old gentleman. 

Ped. Ay, do; come, let’s see this contract, 
then. 

Fel. Yes, yes; Vl shew you the contract— 
I’ll shew you the contract——Here, sir—here’s 
the contract. [ Draws a pistol. 

Ped. [Starting.] Well, well, ’'m convinced— 
go, go—pray go, and be married, sir.» 
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Fel. Yes, yes; Vl go—T’ll goand be married ; 
_ but shan’t we take a bottle, first? 

Ped. No, no—pray, dear sir, go, and be mar- 
nied. 

Fel. Very well, very well; [Going.] but I in- 
sist upon your taking one glass, though. ; 

Ped. No, not now—some other time—consider 
the lady waits. 

Fel. What a cross old fool! first he 'will) and 
then he won’t; and then he will, and then he 
won't, [ Exit. 

Enter Servant. 

Ser. Here’s Don Lopez de Pimentell to wait 
on you, senior. 

Ped. What the devil does he want? he is not 
going to be married, too! Bring him up; he’s 
in pursuit of his son, I suppose. 





Enter Don Lopez. 


Lop. I am glad to find you at home, Don Pe- 
dro—lI was told that you was upon the road 
to Don Juan’s chateau this afternoon, 

Ped. That might be, my lord; but I had the 
misfortune to break the wheel of my chariot, 
which obliged me to return. What is your 
pleasure with me, my lord? . 

Lop. 1 am informed that my daughter is in 
your house. 

Ped. That’s more than I know, my lord; but 
here was your son, just now, as drunk as an em- 
peror. 

Lop. My son drunk !—I never saw him in 
drink in my life—Where is he, pray, sir? 

Ped. Gone to be married. 

Lop. Married !—to whom!—I don’t know that 
he courted any body. 

Ped. Nay, I know nothing of that—but, I’m 
sure, he showed me the contract—Within, there! 





Enter Servant. 


Bid my daughter come hither ; she’ll tell you an- 
other story, my lord. 

Ser. She’s gone out in a chair, sir. 

Ped. Out in a chair !—what do you mean, sir? 

Ser. As I say, sir—and Donna Isabella went 
in another just before her. - 

Lop. Isabella ! 

Ser. And Don Felix followed in another—I 
overheard them all bid the chair go to the Ter- 
riero de Passa. 

Ped. Ha! what business has my daughter 
there? I am confounded, and know not what to 
think—within there. [ Exit. 

Lop. My heart misgives me plaguily——Call 
me an alguazil—I’ll pursue them straight. [ Evit. 


SCENE III.—Changes to the street before Don 
Prpro’s house. 
Enter Lissarpo. 


Lis, I wish I could see Flora methinks I 
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have an hankering kindness after the slut-———we 
must be reconciled. 


Enter Grssy. 


Gib. Aw my sal, sir, but Ise blithe to find ye 
here now. 

Lis. Ha, brother ! give me thy hand, boy. 

Gib. No se fast, se ye me—Brether me ne bre- 
thers; I scorn a leer as muckle as a thiefe, se ye 
now, and ye must gang intul this house with me, 
and justifie to Donna Violante’s face, that she 
was the lady that ganged in here this morn, se ye 
me, or the deel ha my saul, sir, but ye and I shall 
be twa folks, — 

Lis. Justify it to Donna Violante’s face, quo- 
tha! For what? Sure you don’t know what you 
say. 

Gib. Troth de I, sir, as weel as ye dee ; there- 
fore, come along, and make na mair words about 
1t. 

Lis. Why, what the devil do ye mean? Don’t 
you consider you are in Portugal? Is the fellow 
mad? 

Gib. Fellow! Ise none of yer fellow, sir; and 
gin the place were hell, I’d gar ye do me justice. 
[Lissarpo going.] Nay, the deel a fit ye gang. 

[ Lays hold of him, and knocks, 

Lis. Ha! Don Pedro himself: I wish I were 
fairly off. [ Aside. 


Enter Don Pepro. 


te How now? What makes you knock so 
oud? 

Gib. Gin this be Don Pedro’s house, sir, I would 
speak with Donna Violante, his daughter. 

Ped. Ha! what is it you want with my daugh- 
ter, pray? 

Gib. An she be your daughter, and lik your 
honour, command her to come out, and answer 
for herself now, and either justify or disprove 
what this chield told me this morn. 

Lis. So, here will be a fine piece of work ! 

[ Aside. 

Ped. Why, what did he tell you, ha? 

Gib. By my saul, sir, Ise tell you aw the truth. 
—My master got a pratty lady upon the how de 
call’t Passa—here at five this morn, and he 
gar’d me watch her heam—and, in troth, lodged 
her here; and, meeting this ill-favoured thiefe, 
se ye me, I speered wha she was—and he tald 
me her name was Donna Violante, Don Pedro 
de Mendosa’s daughter. 

Ped. Ha! my daughter with a man, abroad at 
five in the morning! Death, hell, and furies! By 
St Anthony, I’m undone! 

Gib. Wounds, sir! ye put yer saint intul bon- 
ny company. 

Ped. Who is your master, you dog you? Ads- 
heart, I shall be tricked of my daughter and mo- 
ney, too, that’s worst of all. 

Gib. You dog you! ’Sblead, sir! dinna ca’ 

: 2 
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‘names—I wunna tell you who my master is, se ye 
me now? 

Ped. And who are you, rascal, that know my 
daughter so well? ha! | Holds up his cane. 

Lis. What shall T say, to make him give this 
Scotch dog a good beating? [Aside.] I know 
your daughter, signior! Not I; I never saw your 
daughter in all my life. 

Gib. [Knocks him down with his fist.| Deel ha 
my saul, sar, gin ye get no yeur carich for that 
lie now. 

Ped. What, hoa! where are all my servants? 





Enter Coronet, Fetix, Isapetia, and Vio- 
LANTE. 


Raise the house in pursuit of my daughter ! 

Ser. Here she comes, signior. 

Col. Hey-day ! what’s here to do? 

Gib. This is the loon-like tike, an lik your ho- 
nour, that sent me heam with a lee this morn. 

_ Col. Come, come; ’tis all well, Gibby ; let him 

rise. 

Ped. I am thunderstruck—and have no power 
to speak one word. 

Fel. This is a day of jubilee, Lissardo; no 
quarrelling with him this day. : 

Tis. A pox take his fists!—Egad! these Bri- 
tons are but a word and a blow. : 


Enter Dow Lopxz. 


Lop. So, have I found you, daughter? Then 
you have not hanged vourself yet, I see. 
Col. But she is married, my lord. 
Lop. Married! Zounds! to whom? 
Col. Even to your humble servant, my lord. 
Tf you please to give us your blessing. [Kneels. 
Lop. Why, hark ye, mistress, are you really 
married? 
Isa. Really so, my lord. 
Lop. And who are:you, sir? 
Col. An honest North Briton by birth, and a 
colonel by commission, my lord. 
Lop. An heretic! the devil! 
[ Holding up his hands. 
Ped. She has played you a slippery trick, in- 
deed, my lord.—Well, my girl, thou hast been to 
see thy friend married next week thou shalt 
have a better husband, my dear. 
[To VioLanTeE. 
Fel. Next week is,a little too soon, sir; I hope 
to live longer than that. 
Ped. What do you mean, sir? You have not 
made a rib of my daughter, too, have you? 
Vio. Indeed but he has, sir; I know not how, 
but he took me in an unguarded minute—when 
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my thoughts were not over-strong for a nunnery, 
father. 

_Lop. Your daughter has played you a slippery 
trick, too, signior. 

Ped. But your son shall never be the better 
for it, my lord ; her twenty thousand pounds was 
left on certain conditions, and I'll not part with 
a shilling. 

Lop. But we have a certain thing, called law, 
shall make you do justice, sir. 

Ped. Well, we'll try that—my lord, much good 
may it do you with your daughter-in-law. [ Evit. 

Lop. I wish you much joy of your rib. bse 


Enter Freprrick. 


Fel. Frederick, welcome !—I sent for thee to 
be partaker of my happiness; and pray give me 
leave to introduce you to the cause of it. 

Fred. Your messenger has told me all, and I 
sincerely share in all your happiness. . 

Col. To the right about, Frederick; wish thy 
friend joy. 

Fred. I do, with all my soul—and, madam, I 
congratulate your deliverance.—Your suspicions 
are cleared now, I hope, Felix? 

Fel. They are; and.J heartily ask the colonel 
pardon, and wish him happy with my sister; for 
love has taught me to know, that every man’s 
happiness consists in choosing for himself. ; 

Lis. After that rule, I fix here. [To Frora. 

Flo. 'That’s your mistake; I prefer my lady’s 
service, and turn you over to her that pleaded 
right and title to you to-day. 

Lis, Choose, proud fool! I sha’nt ask you 
twice. 

Gib. What say ye now, lass ?—will ye gee yer 
hond to poor Gibby ?—What say you? will you 
dance the reel of Bogie with me? 

Inis. That I may, not leave my lady, I take you 
at your word; and, though our wooig has been 
short, I'll, by her example, love you dearly. 

{ Music plays. 

Fel. Hark! Ihear the music; somebody has 
done us the favour to call them in. 

; [A country-dance, 

Gib. Wounds, this is bonny music! How 
caw ye that thing that ye pinch by the craig, and 
tickle the weamb, and make it cry grum, grum ? 

Fred, Oh! that’s a guitar, Gibby. ; 

Fel. Now, my Violante, I shall proclaim thy 
virtues to the world. 





Let us no more thy sex’s conduct blame, 
Since thou’rt a proof, to their eternal fame, 
That man has no advantage, but the name. 

[ Exeunt omnes. 
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SCENE I.—A great hall. 


Enter the Butter, Coacuman, and GARDENER. 


But. There came another coach to town last 
night, that brought a gentleman to inquire about 
this strange noise we hear in the house. This 
spirit will bring a power of custom to the George. 
-——If so be he continues his pranks, I design to 
sell a pot of ale, and set up the sign of the drum. 

Coach. Vl give madam warning, that’s flat— 
T’ve always lived in sober families—T’ll not dis- 
parage myself to be a servant in a house that is 
haunted, 

Gard, Vl e’en marry Nell, and rent a bit of 
ground of my-own, if both of you leave madam; 
not but that madam is a very good woman, if 
Mrs Abigail did not spoil her——Come, here’s 
her health. ° 

But. ’Tis a very hard thing to be a butler in a 
house that is disturbed, He made such a racket 


in the cellar last night, that I’m afraid he’ll sour 
all the beer in my barrels, 

Coach. Why, then, John, we ought to take it off 
as fast as we can.—Here’s to you.—He rattled so 
Joud under the tiles last night, that I verily ~ 
thought the house would have fallen over our 
heads. I durst not go up into the cock-loft this 
morning, if I had not got one of the maids to go 
along with me. 

Gard. I thought I heard him in one of my 
bed-posts. I marvel, John, how he gets into the 
house, when all the gates are shut ! 

But. Why, look ye, Peter,-your spirit will 
creep you into an augre-hole——he’ll whisk 
ye through a key-hole, without so much as just- 
ling against one of the wards. 

Coach. Poor madam is mainly frighted, that’s 
certain; and verily believes it is my master, that 
was killed in the last campaign. 

But, Out of all manner of question, Robin, 
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*tis sir George. Mrs Abigail is of opinion, it 
can be none but his honour. He always liked 
the wars; and, you know, was mightly pleased, 
from a child, with the music of a drum. 

Gard. T wonder his body was never found 
after the battle. 

But. Found! Why, ye fool, is not his body 
here about the house? Dost thou think he can 
beat his drum without hands and artis? 


Coach. ’Tis master, as sure as I stand here }- 


alive; and I verily believe I saw him last night 
in the town-close. 

Gard. Ay! How did he appear? 

Coach. Like a white horse. , 

But. Phoo, Robin ! I tell ye he has never ap- 
peared yet, but in the shape of the sound of a 
drum. 

Coach. This makes one almost afraid of one’s 
own shadow. As I was walking from the stable 
other night, without my lanthorn, I fell across a 
beam that lay in my way; and faith my heart 
was in my mouth. I thought I had stumbled 
over a spirit ! 

But. Thou might’st as well have stumbled over 
a straw. Why, a spirit is such a little thing, 
that I have heard a man, who was a great scho- 
lar, say, that he’ll dance you a Lancashire horn- 
pipe upon the point of a needle. As I satin the 
pantry last night, counting my spoons, the candle, 
methought, burnt. blue, and the spayed bitch 
looked as if she saw something. 

Coach. Ay, poor cur, she is almost frightened 
out of her wits ! 

Gard. Ay, I warrant ye, she hears him, many 
2 time and often, when we don’t. 

But. My lady must have him laid, that’s cer= 
tain, whatever it cost her. 

Gard. I fancy, when one goes to market, one 
might hear of somebody that can make a spell: 

Coach. Why, may not the parson of our parish 
lay him? 

» But. No, no, no; our parson cannot lay him. 

Coach. Why not he, as well as another man? 

- But. Why, ye fool, he is not qualified. He 
has not taken the oaths. 

Gard. Why, d’ye think, John, that the spirit 
would take the law of him? Faith, I could tell 
you one way to drive him off. 

Couch. How’s that? 

Gard. Uli tell you immediately.—[ Drinks. |— 
I fancy Mrs Abigail niight scold him out of the 
house. 

Coach. Ay, she has a tongue that would drown 
his drum, if any thing could. 

But. Pugh, this is all froth; you understand 
nothing of the matter. The next time it makes 
a noise, I tell you what ought to be done——I 
would have the steward speak Latin to it. 

Coach, Ay, that would do, if the steward had 
but courage. i 

Gard. There you have it. He’s a fearful man. 
If I had as much learning as he, and I met the 
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ghost, I’d tell him his own. But, alack ! what 
can one of us poor men do with a spirit, that can 
neither write nor read ? 

_ But. Thou art always cracking and boast- 
ing, Peter; thou dost not know what mischief 
it might do thee, if such a silly dog as thee 
should offer to speak to it. For aught I know, 
he might flea thee alive, and make parchment of 
thy skin, to cover his drum with. 

Gard. A fiddlestick ! tell not me—TI fear no- 
thing, not I. I never did harin in my life; I 
never committed murder. 

But. I verily believe thee. Keep thy tem- 
per, Peter; after supper we'll drink each of us 
a double mug, and then let come what will. 

Gard. Why, that’s well said, John—An, honest 
man, that is not quite sober, has nothing to fear— 
Here’s to ye Why, now, if he should come 
this minute, here would I stand Ha ! what 
noise is that? 

But. Coach. Ha! where? 

Gard. The devil! the devil! Oh, no, ’tis Mrs 
Abigail. 

But. Ay, faith! ’tis she; ’tis Mrs Abigail! A 
good mistake ; ’tis Mrs Abigail. 


Entem ABIGAIL. 


Abi. Here are your drunken sots for you! Is 
this a time to be guzzling, when gentry are come 
to the house! Why don’t you day your cloth? 
How come you out of the stables? Why are you 
not at work in your garden? 

Gard. Why, yonder’s the fine Londonerand ma- 
dam fetching a walk together; and, methought, 
they looked as if they should say, they had rather 
have my room than my company. } 

But. And so, forsooth, being all three met to- 
gether, we are doing our endeavours to drink 
this same drummer out of our heads. 

Gard. For you . know, Mrs Abigail, we 

are all of opinion, that one cannot be a match 
for him, unless one be as drunk as a drum. 
’ Coach. I am resolved to give madam warning 
to hire herself another coachman ; for I came to 
serve my master, d’ye see, while he was alive; 
but do suppose that he has no further occasion 
for a coach, now he walks. Soe 

But. Truly, Mrs Abigail, I must needs. say, 
that this spirit is a very odd sort of a bodywafter 
all, to fright madam, and his old servants, at 
this rate. « 

Gard. And truly, Mrs Abigail, I must needs 
say, L served my master contentedly, while he 
was living; but I will serve no man living (that 
is, no man that is not living) without double 
wages. ’ * s 

Abi. Ay, ’tis such cowards as’ you that go 
about with idle stories, to disgrace the house, and 
bring so many strangers about it: you first frighten 
yourselves, and then your neighbours. ® 
Gard. Frightened! I scorn your words: fright- 
ened, quotha ! , 
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Abi, What, you sot! are you grown pot-va- 
lant? 

Gard. Frightened with a drum! that’s a good 
one! It will do us no harm, I’ll answer for it: 
it will bring no blood-shed along with it, take my 
word. It sounds as like a train-band drum as 
ever I heard in my life. 

_ But. Pr’ythee, Peter, don’t be so presumptu- 
ous. legis 

Abi. Well, these drunken rogues take it as I 
could wish. [ Aside. 

Gard. I scorn to be frightened, now I am in 
for’t ; if old dub-a-dub come into the room, I 
would take him, 
' But, Prithee, hold thy tongue. 

Gard. I would take him 

[The drum beats: the Gardener endeavours 
to get off, and falls. 

But. Coach. Speak to it, Mrs Abigail! 

Gard. Spare my life, and take all 1 have! 

Coach. Make off, make off, good butler, and 
let us go hide ourselves in the cellar. 

[ They all run off. 

Abi. So, now the coast is clear, 1 may venture 
to call out my drummer—But first, let me shut 
the door, lest we be surprised. Mr Fantome ! 
Mr Fantome !—[He bedts.|—Nay, nay, pray 
come out: the enemy’s fled———I must speak 
with you immediately Don’t stay to beat a 
parley, 

[The back scene opens, and discovers Fan- 
TOME with a drum. 


Fan. Dear Mrs Nabby, I have overheard all 











this thing so well, that I could take thee in my 
arms and kiss thee——If my drum did not stand 
in my way. 

Abi. Well, o’ my conscience, you are the mer- 
riest ghost! and the very, picture of sir George 
Truman, 

Fan. There you flatter me, Mrs Abigail: sir 
George had that freshness in his looks, that we 
men of the town cannot come up to. 

Abi. Oh, death may have altered you, you 
know—Besides, you must consider, you lost a 
great deal of blood in the battle. 

Fan. Aye, that’s right; Jet me look never so 
pale, this cut cross my forehead will keep me in 
countenance. 

Abi, ’Vis just such a one as my master received 
from a cursed French trooper, as my lady’s letter 
informed. her, 

Fan. It happens luckily, that this suit of 
clothes of sir George’s fits me so well I think 
I cannot fail hitting the air of a man with whom 
Iw a ig fone acquainted. 

Abi. “You are the very man—I vow I almost 
start, when I look upon you. 

‘an. But what good will this do. me, if I must 
remain invisible? e 

Abi. Pray, what good did your being visible do 

you? The fair Mr Fantome thought no woman 
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could withstand him—But, when you were seen 
by my lady in your proper person, after she had 
taken a full survey of you, and heard all the 
pretty things you could say, she very civilly dis- 
missed you for the sake of this empty, noisy crea- 
ture, Tinsel. She fancies you have been gone 
from hence this fortnight. 

Fan. Why, really, 1 love thy lady so well, that, 
though I hed no hopes of gaining her for myself, 
I could not bear to see her given to another, es- 
pecially such a wretch as Tinsel. 

Abi. Well, tell me truly, Mr Fantome, have 
not you a great opinion of my fidelity to my dear 
lady, that I would not suffer her to be deluded 
in this manner for less than a thousand pounds ? 

Fan. Thou art always reminding me of my pro- 
mise—thou shalt have it, if thou canst bring our 
project to bear: dost not know, that stories of 
ghosts and apparitions generally end in a pot of 
money? 

Abi. Why, truly, now, Mr Fantome, I should 
think myself a very bad woman, if I had done 
what I do for a farthing less. 

Fan. Dear Abigail, how I admire thy virtue ! 

Abi. No, no, Mr Fantome; I defy the worst of 
my enemies to say I love mischief for mischief’s 
sake. 

Fan, But is thy lady persuaded that Vn the 
ghost of her deceased husband ? 

Abi. I endeavour to make her believe so: and 


| tell her, every time your drum rattles, that her 
| husband is chiding her for entertaining this new 
| lover. 

that has. been said, and find thou hast managed | 


Fan. Prithee, make use of all thy art: for ’m 


tired to death with strolling round this wide old 
house, like a rat behind the wainscoat. 


Abi. Did not I tell you, ’twas the: purest place 
in the world for you to play your tricks in? 


'There’s none of the family that knows every hole 


and corner in it, besides myself. 
_ Fan. Ah, Mrs Abigail! You have had your 
intrigues 

Abi. For, you must know, when I was a romp- 
ing young girl, I was a mighty lover of hide and 
seek, 

Fan. I believe, by this time, I am as well ac- 
quainted with the house as yourself, 

Abi. You are very much mistaken, Mr Fan- 
tome: but no matter for that; here is to be your 
Station to-night. This place is unknown to any 
one living, besides myself, since the death of the 
Joiner, who, you must understand, being a lover 
of mine, contrived the wainscoat to move to and 
fro, in the manner that you find it. I designed 
it for a wardrobe for my lady’s clothes, Oh, the 
stomachers, stays, petticoats, commodes, laced 
shoes, and good, things, that I have had in. it! 
Pray, take care you don’t break the cherry bran- 
dy bottle, that stands up in the corner. 

Fan. Well, Mrs Abigail, I hire your closet of 
you but for this one night—A thousand pounds 
you know, is a very good rent, 

1 
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Abi. Well, get you gone: you have such a way 
with you, there’s no denying you any thing. 

Fan. Lam thinking how Tinsel will stare, when 
he sees me come out of the wall; for Iam re- 
solved to make my appearance to-night. 

Abi. Get you in, get you in; my lady’s at the 
door. 

Fan. Pray, take care she does not keep me up 
so late as she did last night, or, depend upon it, 
ll beat the tattoo. 

Abi. Ym undone, I’m undone !—{ As he is go- 
ing in.|}—Mr Fantome! Mr Fantome! Have 
you put the thousand pound bond into my bro- 
ther’s hand? 

Fan. Thou shalt have it; I tell thee, thou 
shalt have it, 

[FanTomeE goes in. 

Abi. No more words—Vanish, vanish ! 


Enter Lapy TRUEMAN. 

Abi. [Opening the door.|—Oh, dear madam, 
was it you that made such aknocking? My heart 
does so beat I vow you have frighted me to 
death———I thought, verily, it had been the drum- 
mer. 

. Lady True. I have been shewing the garden to 
Mr Tinsel : he’s most insufferably witty upon us, 
about this story of the drum. 

Abi. Indeed, madam, he’s a very loose man: 
Ym afraid ’tis he that hinders my poor master 
from resting in his grave. 

Lady True. Well, an infidel is such a novelty 
in the country, that I am resolved to divert my- 
self a day or two, at least, with the oddness of 
his conversation. 

Abi. Ah, madam, the drum began to beat in 
the house, as soon as.ever that creature was ad- 
mitted to visit you. All the while Mr Fantome 
made his addresses to you, there was not a mouse 
stirring in the family, more than used to be— 

Lady True. This baggage has some design up- 
on, me, more than I can yet discover.—[ Aside. ]— 
Mr Fantome was always thy favourite. 

Abi. Aye, and should have been yours, too, by 
my consent. Mr Fantome was not such a slight 
fantastic thing as this is—Mr Fantome was the 
best built man one should see in a summer’s day ! 
Mr Fantome was a man of honour, and loved 
you. Poorsoul! how has he sighed, when: he has 
talked to me of my hard-hearted lady. Well, I 
had as lief as a’ thousand: pounds, you would mar- 
ry Mr Fantome. : 

Lady True. To tell thee truly, I loved him 





well enough, till he loved me so much, But Mr | 


Tinsel makes his court to me with so. much ne- 
glect and: indifference, and with such an agree- 
able sauciness—Not that I say Vll marry. him, 

Abi. Marvy him, quotha,!’ Ne—if you should, 
you'll) be awakened: sooner than married, couples 
generally are—You'lli quickly have a drum: at 
your window. 


Lady True. Vll hide my contempt of Tinsel 
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for once, if it be but to see what this wench 


drives at. [ Aside. 

Abi. Why, suppose your husband, after this 
fair warning he has given you, should sound you 
an alarm at midnight; then open your curtains 
with a face as pale as my apron, and cry out 
with a hollow voice—What dost thou do in bed: 
with this spindle-shanked fellow ? 

Lady True. Why wilt thou needs have it to be 
my husband? He never had any reason to be of- 
fended at me. I always loved him while he was 


living; and should prefer him to any man, were 
he so still. My Tinsel is, indeed, very idle in his 


talk: but I fancy, Abigail, a discreet womar 
might reform him, 

Abi. That’s a hkely matter, indeed! Did you 
ever hear of a woman who had power over a 
man when she was his wife, that had none while 
she was his mistress? Oh, there’s nothing in the 


world improves a man in his complaisance like 


marriage | 

Lady True. He is, indeed, at present, too fa- 
miliar in his conversation. 

Abi, Familiar, madam! in troth, he’s down- 
right rude. é 

Lady True. But that, you know, Abigail, 
shews he has no dissimulation in him——Then 
he is apt to jest a little too much upon grave 
subjects. 

Abi. Grave subjects! He jests upon the © 
ehurch, 

Lady True. You talk as if you hated him. 

Abi. You talk as if you loved him, 

Lady True. Hold your tongue ; here he comes. 


Enter TinsEL, 

Tin. My dear widow ! 

Abi, My dear widow ! Marry come up! 

; [ Aside. 

Lady True. Let him alone, Abigail; so long 
as he does not call me my dear wife, there’s no 
harm done. 

Tin. I have been most ridiculously diverted 
since I left you——Your servants have made a 
convert of my booby: his head is so filled with 
this foolish story of a drummer, that I expect the 
rogue will be afraid hereafter to go a message by 
moon-light. 

Lady True. Aye, Mr Tinsel, what a loss of 
billet-doux would that be to many a fine lady ! 

Abi. Then you still believe this to be a foolish 
story? I thought my lady had told you, that she 
had’ heard it herself. 

Tin. Ha, ha, ha! 

Abi. Why, you would not persuade us out of 
our senses ? 

Tin, Hay ha, ha! 

Abi. There’s manners for you, madam ! 

[ Aside. 

Lady True. Admirably rallied! That laugh 
was unanswerable! Now, I'll be hanged if you 
could’ forbear being witty upon me, if L should 
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tell you I heard it no longer ago than last night. 

Tin. Fancy ! 

Lady True. But what if I should tell you my 
maid was with me? 

Tin. Vapours, vapours! Pray, my dear widow, 
will you answer me one question? Had you ever 
this noise of a drum in your head, all the while 
your husband was living? Believe me, madam, I 
could prescribe you a cure for these ‘imagina- 
tions. 

Abi. Don’t tell my lady of imaginations, sir; I 
have heard it myself. 

Tin. Hark thee, child——Art thou an old 
maid ? 

Abi. Sir, if I am, it is my own fault. 

Tin. Whims! Freaks! Megrims! indeed, Mrs 
Abigail. 

Abi. Marry, sir, by your talk, one would be- 
lieve you thought every thing that was good is a 
megrim. 

Lady True. Though you give no credit to sto- 
ries of apparitions, I hope you believe there are 
such things as spirits? 

Tin. Simplicity ! 

Abi. I fancy you don’t believe women have 
souls, d’ye, sir? 

Tin. Foolish enough! But where’s this ghost ? 
this son of a whore of a drummer? I’d fain hear 
him, methinks. 

Abi. Pray, madam, don’t suffer him to give the 
ghost such ill language, especially when you have 
reason to believe it is my master. 

Tin. That’s well enough, faith, Nab; dost 
thou think thy master so unreasonable, as to 
continue his claim to his relict after his bones 
are laid? Pray, widow, remember the words of 
your contract—you have fulfilled them to a tittle 
—Did not you marry sir George to the tune of 
Till death us do part ? 

Lady True. I must not hear sir George’s me- 
mory treated in so slight a manner. 

Tin. Give me but possession of your person, 
and I’ll whirl you up to town’for a winter, and 
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cure you at once. Oh, we’d pass all our time in 
London. ’Yis the scene of pleasure and diver 
sions, where there’s something to amuse you 
every hour of the day. Life’s not life in the 
country. 

Lady True. Well, then, you have an opportu- 
nity of shewing the sincerity of that love to me 
which you profess. You may give a proof that 
you have an affection to my person, not my join- 
ture. 

Tin. Your jointure! How can you think me 
such a dog? But, child, won’t your jointure be 
the same thing in London, as in the country ? 

Lady True. No; you're deceived. You must 
know it is settled’ on me by marriage articles, on 
condition that I live in this old mansion-house} 
and keep it up in repair. 

Tin. How! 

Abi. That’s well put, madam. 

Tin. Why, faith, [ have been looking upon 
this house, and think it is the prettiest habitation 
I ever saw in my life. 

Lady True. Aye, but then this cruel drum! 

Tin. Something so venerable in it ! 

Lady True. Aye, but the drum ! 

Tin. For my part, I like this Gothic way of 
building better than any of your new orders 
it would be a thousand pities it should fall to 
ruin. 

Lady True. Aye, but the drum! 

Tin, How pleasantly we two could pass our 
time in this delicious situation ! Our lives would 
be a continued dream of happiness. Come, 
faith, widow, let’s go upon the leads, and take a 
view of the country. 

Lady True. Aye, but the drum! the drum! 

Tin. My dear, take my word for it, ’tis all 
fancy: besides, should he drum in thy very bed- 
chamber, I should only hug thee the closer. 





Clasped in the folds of love, I’d meet my doom, 
And act my joys, though thunder shook the 
room. [ Exeunt, 


ACT IL. 


SCENE I.—Opens and discovers VeLitum in his 
office, and a letter in his hand. 

Vel. This letter astonisheth; may I believe 
my own eyes—or rather my spectacles To 
Humphrey Vellum, esq. steward to the lady 
‘Trueman. 





“VELLUM, 


‘TI doubt not but you will be glad to hear your 
‘master is alive, and designs to be with you in 
‘balf an hour. The report of my being slain in 
‘the Netherlands, has, [ find, produced some 
‘disorders in my family. I am now at the 
‘ George Inn, If an old man with a grey beard, 


‘in a black cloak, enquires after you, give him 
“admittance. He passes for a conjurer, but is 
‘ really 
© Your faithful friend, 
‘G. Trueman. 

‘P.S. Let this be a secret, and you shall find 
© your account in it!’ 
This amazeth me! and yet the reasons why I 
should believe he is ‘still living are manifold 
First, because this has oftem been the case of 
other military adventurers. Secondly, because 
this news of his death was first published in 
Dyer’s. Letter. Thirdly, because this letter can 
be written by none but himself——I know his 
hand, and manner of spelling. Fourthly: 











| 


_ vinced of it to her sorrow. 





ApDISoN.] 


Enter ButTirr. 


But. Sir, here’s a strange old gentleman that 
asks for you; he says he’s a coujurer, but he 
looks very suspicious; I wish he ben’t a Jesuit. 

Vel. Admit him immediately, 

But. I wish he ben’t a Jesuit; but he says 
he’s nothing but a conjurer. 

Vel. He says right—He is no more than a 





conjurer. Bring him in, and withdraw. [ Evit 
Butler.|——And fourthly, as I was saying, be- 
cause 





Enter Butler, with Str Grorce. 


But. Sir, here’s the conjurer What a 
devilish long beard he has! [ warrant it has been 
growing these hundred years. [ Aside. Exit. 

Sir Geo. Dear Vellum, you have received my 
letter: but, before we proceed, lock the door. 

Vel. It is his voice. [ Shuts the door. 

Sir Geo. In the next place, help me off with 
this cumbersome cloak. 

Vel. It is his shape. 

veg Geo. So; now, lay my beard upon the ta- 
ble. 

Vel. [After having looked on Str Grorce 
through his spectacles.| It.is his face, every line- 
ament ! 

Sir Geo. Well, now I have put off the conju- 
rer and the old man, I can talk to thee more at 
my ease. 

Vel. Believe me, my good master, I am as 
much rejoiced to see you alive, as I was upon 
the day you were born. Your name is in all 





_ the newspapers in the list of those that were 


slain. 

Sir Geo. We have not time to be particular. 
I shall only tell thee, in general, that | was taken 
prisoner in the battle, and was under close con- 
finement several months. Upon my release, I 
was resolved to surprize my wife with the news 
of being alive. I know, Vellum, you are a per- 
son of so much penetration, that I need not use 
any further arguments to convince you that I am 
So. 
Vel, I am—and moreover, I question not but 
your good lady will likewise be convinced of it. 
Her honour is a discerning lady. 

Sir Geo. I am only afraid she could be con- 
Is she not pleased 
with her imaginary widowhood? Tell me truly; 
was she afflicted at the report of my death? 

Vel. Sorely. 

Sir Geo. How long did her grief last ? 

Vel. Longer than I have known any widow’s— 
at least three days. 

Sir Geo. Three days, say’st thou?—Three 
whole days !—I am afraid thou flatterest me— 
Oh, woman, woman ! 

Vel. Grief is twofold 

Sir Geo. This blockhead is as methodical as 
ever—but I know he is honest, | Aside. 
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Vel. There is a real grief, and there isa me- 
thodical grief: she was drowned in tears till 
such time as the tailor had made her widow’s 
weeds Indeed, they became her. 

Str Geo. Became her! and was that her comes 
fort? Truly, a most seasonable consolation! 

Vel. I must needs say she paid a due regard 
to your memory, and could not forbear weeping 
when she saw company. 

Sir Geo. That was kind, indeed! I find she 
grieved with a great deal of good breeding, But 
how comes this gang of lovers about her? 

Vel. Her jointure is considerable. 

Sir Geo. How this fool torments me! 

[ Aside. 





Vel. Her person is amiable. 

Sir Geo. Death ! [ Aside. 

Vel. But her character is unblemished. She 
has been as virtuous in your absence as a Pe-~ 
nelope 

Sir Geo. And has had as many suitors ? 

Vel. Several have made their overtures. 

Sir Geo. Several! ; 

Vel. But she has rejected all. 

Sir Geo. There thou revivest me! But what 
means this Tinsel? Are his visits acceptable? 

Vel. He is young. } 

Sir Geo. Does she listen to him? 

Vel. He is gay. 

Sir Geo. Sure she could never entertain a 
thought of marrying such a coxcomb ! 

Vel. He is not ill made. 

Sir Geo. Are the vows and protestations that 
passed between us come to this? I can’t bear 
the thought of it! Is Tinsel the man designed for 
my worthy successor ? : 

Vel. You do not consider that you have been 
dead these fourteen months 

Sir Geo. Was there ever such a dog! [ Aside. 

Vel. And I have often heard her say, that she 
must never expect to find a second sir George 
Trueman—meaning your ho—nour. 

Sir Geo. I think she loved me! but I must 
search into this story of the drummer, before I 
discover myself to her. I have put on this habit 
of a conjurer, in order to introduce myself. It 
must be your business to recommend me as a 
most profound person, that, by my great know- 
ledge in the curious arts, can silence the drum~- 
mer, and disposess the house. 

Vel. I am going to lay my accounts before my 
lady ; and I will endeavour to prevail upon her 
ho—nour to admit the trial of your art. 

Sir Geo. I have scarce heard of any of these 
stories, that did not arise from a love-intrigue— 
Amours raise as many ghosts as murders, ~ 

Vel. Mrs Abigail endeavours to persuade us, 
that ’tis your ho—nour who troubles the house. 

Sir Geo. That convinces me ’tis a cheat; for 
I think, Vellum, I may be pretty well assured it 
is not me. ; 

Vel. 1 am apt to think so, truly, Ha, ha, ha ! 
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Sir Geo. Abigail had always an ascendant 
over her lady; and if there is a trick in this 
matter, depend upon if, she is at the bottom of 
it. I'l be hanged if this ghost is not one of Abi- 
gail’s familiars ! 

Vel. Mrs Abigail has of late been very myste- 

- rious. 
. Sir Geo. I fancy, Vellum, thou couldst worm 
it out of her. I know formerly there was an 
amour between you. 

Vel. Mrs Abigail hath her allurements; and 
she knows I have picked up a competency in your 
honour’s service. 

Sir Geo. If thou hast, all I ask of thee, in re- 
turn, is, that thou wouldst immediately renew 
thy addresses to her. Coax her up. Thou hast 
such a silver tongue, Vellum, as ’twill be impos- 
sible for her to withstand. Besides, she is so 
very a woman, that she'll like you the better for 
giving her the pleasure of telling a secret. In 
short, wheedle her out of it, and I shall act by 
the.advice which thou givest me. 

Vel. Mrs Abigail was never deaf to me, when 
I talked upon that subject. I will take an op- 
portunity of addressing myself to her in the most 
pathetic manner. 

Sir Geo. In the mean time, lock me up in 
your office, and bring me word what success you 
have Well, sure I am the first that ever was 

_ employed to lay himself! 

Vel. You act, indeed, a threefold part in this 
house; you are a ghost, a conjurer, and my ho— 
noured master, sir George Trueman ; he, he, he! 
You will pardon me for being jocular. 

Sir Geo. Oh, Mr Vellum, with all my heart! You 
know I love you men of wit and humour. Be as 
merry as thou pleasest, so thou dost thy business. 
[Mimicking him.] You will remember, Vellum, 
your commission 1s twofold ; first, to gain admis- 
sion for me to your lady; and, secondly, to get 
the secret out of Abigail. 

Vel. It sufficeth. 





[ The scene shuts. 


Enter Lavy Trueman. 


‘Lady True. Women, who have been happy in 
a first marriage, are the most apt to venture upon 
a second. But, for my part, I had a husband so 
every way suited to my inclinations, that I must 
entirely forget him, before I can like another 
man. I have now been a widow but fourteen 
months, and have had twice as many lovers, all 
ef them professed admirers of my person, but 
passionately in love with my jointure. I think it 
1s a revenge I owe my sex, to make an example 
of this worthless tribe of fellows. But, here 
comes Abigail; I must tease the baggage; for, 
I find she has taken it into her head, that I’m en- 
tirely at her disposal. 


Enter Anreatt. 


Abi. Madam, madam! yonder’s Mr Tinsel has 
as good as taken possession of your house. Marry, 
he says, he must have sir George’s apartment en- 
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larged ; for, truly, says he, I hate to be straiten 
ed. Nay, he was so impudent as to shew me the 
chamber where he intends to consummate, as he 
calls it. 
Lady True. Well, he’s a wild fellow. 
Abi. Indeed, he’s a very sad man, madam. 
Lady True. He’s young, Abigail ; ’tis a thou- 
sand pities he should be lost; I should be mighty 
glad to reform him ! 
Abi. Reform him! marry, hang him ! 
Lady True. Has he not a great deal of life ? 
Abi. Ay! enough to make your heart ache. 
Lady True. I dare say thou think’st him a very 
agreeable fellow. 
Abi. He thinks himself so, I’ll answer for him, 
Lady True. He’s very good-natured. 
Abi. He ought to be so; for he’s very silly. 
Lady True. Dost thou think he loves me ? 
Abi. Mr Fantome did, I’m sure. 
Lady True. With what raptures he talked ! 
Abi. Yes; but ’twas in praise of your jointure- 
house. 
Lady True: He has kept bad company. 
Abi. They must be very bad, indeed, if they 
were worse than himself. 
Lady True. have a strong faney a good wo- 
man might reform him. 
Abi. It would be a fine experiment, if it should 
not succeed. 
Lady True. Well, Abigail, we'll talk of that 
another time. Here comes the steward. I have 


| no further occasion for you at present. 


[Exit Axr, 


Enter Veiium. 


Vel. Madam, is your ho-nour at leisure to look 
into the accounts of the last week? They rise 
very high. Housekeeping is chargeable in a house 
that is haunted. 
Lady True. How comes that to pass? I hope 
the drum neither eats nor drinks. But read your 


| account, Vellum. 


Vel. [Putting on and off his spectacles in this 
scene.| A hogshead and a half of ale—It is not 
for the ghost’s drinking ; but your ho—nour’s sér- 
vants say, they must have something to keep up 
their courage against this strange noise. They 
tell me, they expect a double quantity of malt in 
their small beer, so long as the house continues 
in this condition, 

Lady True. At this.rate, they'll take care to 
be frightened all the year round, I'll answer for 
them. But go on. 

Vel. Item, Two sheep, and a—Where is the 
ox ?—Oh, here I have him!—and an ox—Your 
ho—nour must always have a piece of cold beef 
in the house, for the entertainment of so many 
strangers, who come from all parts to hear this 
drum, - Item, Bread, ten peck loaves—They can- 
not eat beef without bread. Item, Three bar- 
rels of table beer—They must have drink with 
their meat. 

Lady True. Sure no woman in England has 


ApDISON.] 


a steward that makes ‘such ingenious comments 
on his works! — [ Aside. 

Vel. Item, To Mr Tinsel’s servants, five ‘bot- 
tles of port wine—It was by your ho—nour’s or- 
der. Item, Three bottles of sack, for the use of 
Mrs Abigail. 

Lady True. I suppose that was by your own 
order. 

Vel. We have been long friends; we are your 
honour’s ancient servants. Sack is an innocent 
cordial; and gives her spirit to chide the ser- 
vants, when they are tardy in their business ; he, 
he, he! Pardon me for being jocular. 

Lady True. Well, I see you'll come together 
at last. 

Vel. Item, A dozen pound of watch-lights, for 
the use of the servants. 

Lady True. For the use of the servants! What! 
are the rognes afraid of sleeping in the dark? 


What an unfortunate woman am [! This is such | 


a particular distress, it puts me to my wits end. 
Vellum, what would you advise me to do? 

Vel. Madam, your ho—nour has two points to 
consider. Imprimis, To tetrench these extrava- 


- gant expences, which bring so many strangers up- 


on you—Secondly, to clear the house of this in- 
visible drummer. 

Lady True. This- learned division leaves me 
just as wise as I was. But how must we bring 
these two points to bear? 

Vel. I beseech your ho—nour to give me the 
hearing. 

Lady True. I do; but, prithee, take pity on me, 
and be not tedious. 

Vel. I will be concise. There is a certain per- 
son arrived this morning, an aged man, of a ve- 


‘nerable aspect, and of a long, hoary beard, that 
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reacheth down to his girdle. The cornmon people 
call him a wizard, a white-witch, a conjurer, a 
cunning man, a necromancer, a 

Lady True. No matter for his titles, 
what of all this? 

Vel. Give me the hearing, good my lady. He 
pretends to great skill in the occult sciences, and 
is come hither upon the rumour of this drum. If 
one may believe him, he knows the secret of lay- 
ing ghosts, or of quieting houses that are haunt- 
ed. 

Lady True. Pho! these are idle stories, to 
amuse the country people: this can do us no 
good. 

Vel. It can do us no harm, my lady. - 

Lady True. { dare say, thou dost not believe 
there is any thing in it thyself? 

Vel. I cannot say I do; there is no danger, 
however, in the experiment. Let him try his 
skill; if it should succeed, we are rid of the drum; 
if it should not, we may tell the world that it has, 
and, by that means, at least get out of this ex+ 
pensive way of living; so that it must turn to. 
your advantage, one way or another. 

Lady True. I think you argue very rightly. 
But where is the man? I would fain see him. 
He must be a curiosity. OMe 

Vel. I have already discoursed him, and he is 
to be with me, in my office, half an hour hence. 
He asks nothing for his pains till he has done his 
work—No cure, no money. 

Lady True. That circumstance, I must con-. 
fess, would make one believe there is more in his 
art than one would imagine. Pray, Vellum, go 
and fetch him hither immediately. 

Vel. I am gone. He shall be forth-coming 
forthwith, [ Exeunt. 





But 


ACT IIL 


SCENE I. 


Opens, and discovers Str GrorcE in VrLLum’s 
office. 


Sir Geo. I wonpEr I don’t hear of Vellum 
yet. But I know his wisdom will do nothing 
rashly. This fellow has been ‘so used to form in 
business, that it has infected his whole conversa- 
tion. Bat I must not find fault with that punctual 
and exact behaviour which has been of so much 
use to me; my estate is the better for it. 


Enter VELLUM. 


Well, Vellum, I’m impatient to hear your suc- 
cess. 
Vel. First, let me‘lock the door. 
Sir Geo. Will your lady admit me? 
Vel. If this lock is not mended soon, it will be 





Sir Geo. Prithee, let the lock alone at present, 
and answer me. , 

Vel. Delays in business are dangerous—I must 
send for the smith next week; and, in the mean 
time, will take a minute of it. 

Sir Geo. But what says your lady? 

Vel. This pen is naught, and wants mending— 
My lady, did you say? 

Sir Géo. Does she admit me? 

Vel. I have gained admission for you as a con= 
jurer. ( 

Sir Geo. That’s enough—T’ll gain admission 
for myself as a husband. Does she believe there’s 
any thing in my art? 

Vel. It is hard to know what a woman be= 
lieves. , , 

Sir Geo. Did she ask no ‘questions about me? 

Vel. Sundry: She desires to talk with you 
herself, before you enter upon your business, 

Sir Geo. But when? 

Vel. Immediately—this instant, .~ 


4D 
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Sir Geo. Pugh! what hast thou been doing all 
this while? Why didst not tell me so? Give me 
my cloak—Have you met with Abigail ? 

Vel. [have not yet had an opportunity of talk- 
ing with her; but we have interchanged some 
languishing glances. 

Sir Geo. Let thee alone for that, Vellum. I 
have formerly seen thee ogle her through thy 
spectacles. Well, this is a most venerable cloak. 
After the business of this day is over, Vl make 
thee a present of it. ’Twill become thee mighti- 
ly. 

rf Vel. le, he, he ! Would you. make a conjurer 
of your-steward ? 

Sir Geo. Prithee, don’t be jocular; I’m in 
haste. Help me on with my beard. 

Vel. And what will your honour do with your 
cast beard? 

Sir Geo. Why, faith, thy gravity wants only 
such a beard to it. If thou wouldst wear it with 
the cloak, thou wouldst make a most complete 
heathen philosopher. But where’s my wand? 

Vel. A fine taper stick—It is well chosen. I 
will keep this till you are sheriff of the county. 
It is not my custom to let any thing be lost. 

Sir Geo. Come, Vellum, lead the way. You 
must introduce me to your lady. Thou art the 
fittest fellow in the world to be master of the ce- 
remonies to 2 conjurer. [ Exeunt. 


Enter Antcatt, crossing the stage, TINSEL 
following. 


Tin. Nabby, Nabby! whither so fast, child? 
Abi. Keep your hands to yaurself. I’m going 
to call the steward to my lady. 
Fin. What, Goodman Twofold? I met him 
walking with a strange old fellow yonder. I sup- 
pose he belongs to the family, too. He looks very 
antique. He must be some of the furniture of 
this old mansion-house. 
Abi. What does the man mean? Don’t think 
to palm me, as ye do my lady. 
Tin, Prithee, Nabby, tell me one thing—— 
What’s the reason thou art my enemy? 
Abi. Marry, because I’m a friend to my lady. 
Tin. Dost thou see any thing about me thou 
dost not like? Come hither, hussy—Give mea 
kiss. Don’t be ill-natured. 
Abi. Sir, I know how to be civil. [Kisses her.] 
This rogue will carry off my lady, if I don’t take 
care. [ Aside. 
Tin. Thy lips are as soft as velvet, Abigail. I 
must get thee a husband. 
Abi. Ay, now you don’t speak idly—TI can talk 
to you. 
Tin. I have one in my eye for thee. Dost thou 
love a young lusty son of a whore? 
Albi. Lud! how vou talk! 
Tin. This is a thundering dog, 
Abi. What is he? 
Tin. A private gentleman, 
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Abi. Ay! where does he live? 

Tin. In the Horse-Guards. But he has one 
fault I must tell thee of; if thou canst bear with 
that, he’s a man for thy purpose. 

Abi. Pray, Mr Tinsel, what may that be? 

Tin. He's but five-and-twenty years old. 

Abi. ’Tis no matter for his age, if he has been 
well educated. 

Tin. No man better, child; he’ll tie a wig, toss 
a die, make a pass, and swear with such a grace, 
as would make thy heart leap to hear him. 

Abi. Walf these accomplishments will do, pro- 
vided he has an estate. Pray, what has he? 

Tin. Not a farthing. 

Abi. Pox on hitr! what do I give him the hear- 
ing for? [ Aside. 

Tin. But as for that, I would make it up to him. 

Abi. How? 

Lin. Why, look ye, child, as soon as I have 
married thy lady, I design to discard this old prig 
of a steward, and to put this honest gentleman I 
am speaking of, into his place. 

Abi. [ Aside.| This fellow’s a fool 
no more to say to him.— 
coming. 

Tin. Depend upon it, Nab, I'll remember my 
promise, 

Albi, Ay, and so will I too, to your cost. 

[ Aside. Exit Ast. 

Tin. My dear is purely fitted up with a maid— 
But I shall md the house of her, 


Tl have 
Hark ! my lady’s a- 








Enter Lavy Trueman. 


Lady True. Oh, Mr Tinsel, Iam glad to meet 
you here. Iam going to give you an entertain- 
ment that won't be disagreeable to a man of wit 
and pleasure of the town. There may be some- 
thing diverting in a conversation between a con- 
jurer, and this conceited ass. [ Aside. 

Tin. She loves me to distraction, I see that. 
[ Aside.|—Prithee, widow, explain thyself. 

Lady True. You must know, here is a strange 
sort of man come to town, who undertakes to 
free the house from this disturbance. The stew- 
ard believes him a conjurer. 

Tin. Ay, thy steward is a deep one. 

Lady True. He’s to be here immediately. It 
is indeed an odd figure of a man. 

Tin. Oh, I warrant you, he has studied the 
black art! Ha, ha, ha! Is he not an Oxford 
scholar ? Widow, thy house is the most ex- 
traordinarily inhabited of any widow’s this day 
in Christendom. I think thy four chief domes- 
tics are, a withered Abigail, a superannuated 
steward, a ghost, and a conjurer. : 

Lady True. | Mimicking ‘T1x.] And you would 
have it inhabited by a fifth, who is a more extra- 
ordinary person than any of all these four. 

Tin. ’Tis a sure sign a woman loves you, when 
she imitates your manner, [Aside.] Thou’rt very 
smart, my dear. But see, smoke the doctor. 





ADDISON.] 


Enter Vettum and Sin Gronce, in his con- 
jurer’s habit. 


Vel. I will introduce this profound person to 
your ladyship, and then leave him with you 
Sir, this is her ho—nour. 

Sir Geo. I know it well. [ Exit Veu. 
[ Aside, walking in a musing posture.} That dear 
woman! the sight of her unmans me. I could 
weep for tenderness, did not I, at the same time, 
feel an indignation risé in me to see that wretch 
with her. And yet, I cannot but smile to see her 
in the company of her first and second husband 
at the same time. 

Lady True. Mr Tinsel, do you speak to him; 
you are used to the company of men of learn- 
ing. 

Tin, Old gentleman, thou dost not look like an 
inhabitant of this world; I suppose thou art 
lately come down from the stars. Pray, what 
news is stirring in the Zodiac? 

Sir Geo. News that ought to make the heart 
of a coward tremble. Mars is now entering into 
the first house, and will shortly appear in all his 
domal dignities 

Tin. Mars !—Prithee, father Grey-beard, ex- 
plain thyself. 

Sir Geo. The entrance of Mars into his house, 
portends the entrance of a master into this fa- 
mily—and that soon. 

Tin. D’ye hear that, widow? The stars have 
cut me out for thy husband. This house is to 
have a master, and that soon. fark thee, old 
Gadbury? Is not Mars very like a young fellow 
called Tom Tinsel? 

Sir Geo. Not so much as Venus is like this 
lady. 

Tin. A word in your ear, doctor; these two 
planets will be in conjunction by and by; I can 
tell you that. 

Sir Geo. [ Aside, walking disturbed.] Curse on 
this impertinent fop! I shall scarce forbear dis- 
covering myself- Madam, I am told that your 
house is visited with strange noises. 

‘Lady True. And I am told that you can quiet 
them. I must confess, I had a curiosity to see 
the person I had heard so much of; and indeed 
your aspect shows, that you have had much ex- 
perience in the world, You must be a very aged 
man. 

Sir Geo. My aspect deceives you: what do 
you think is my real age? 

Tin. I should guess thee within three years of 
Methusalah. Prithee, tell me, wast thow not 
born before the flood? 

Lady True. Truly, I should guess you to be in 
your second or third century. 

Sir Geo. Ha, ha, ha! If there be truth in man, 
I was but five-and-thirty last August. Oh, the 
study of the occult sciences makes a man’s beard 
grow faster than you would imagine ! 
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Lady True. What an escape you have had, 
Mr Tinsel, that you were not bred a scholar ! 

Tin. And so I fancy, doctor, thou thinkest me 
an illiterate fellow, because I have a smooth 
chin? 

Sir Geo. Wark ye, sir; a word in your ear. 
You are a coxcomb, by all the rules of physiog- 
nomy: but let that be a secret between you and 
me. t [ Aside to Try. 

Lady True. Pray, Mr Tinsel, what is it the 
doctor whispers ? 

Tin.. Only a compliment, child, upon two or 
three of my features. It does not become me to 
repeat it. 

Lady True. Pray, doctor, examine this gentle- 
man’s face, and tell me his fortune. 

Sir Geo, If I may believe the lines of his face, 
he likes it better than I do, or—than you do, fair 
lady. 

Tin. Widow, I hope now thou’rt convinced he’s 
a cheat. 

Lady True. For my part, I believe he’s a 
witch Go on, doctor. 

Str Geo. He willbe crossed in love; and that 
soon. 

Tin. Prithee, doctor, tell us the truth. Dost 
not thou live in Moorfelds? C 

Sir Geo. Take my word for it, thou shalt nes 
ver live in my lady Trueman’s mansion-house. 

Tin. Pray, old gentleman, hast thou never 
been plucked by the beard when thou wert sau- 
cy? 

Lady True. Nay, Mr Tinsel, you are angry : 
do you think I would marry a man that dares not 
have his fortune told? 

Sir Geo. Let him be angry: I matter not— 
He is but short-lived. He will soon die of- 

Tin. Come, come, speak out, old Hocus; he, 
he, he! This fellow makes me burst with laugh- 
ing. ) [ Forces a laugh. 
Sir Geo. He will soon die of a fright—or of 
the—let me see your nose—Ay—'tis so ! 

Tin. You son of a whore! I’ll run ye through 
the body. I never yet made the sun shine through 
a conjurer. , 

Lady True. Oh, fy, Mr Tinsel! you will not 
lall an old man? 

Tin. An old man! The dog says he’s but five- 
and.thirty. fe ; 

Eady True. Ob, fy, Mr Tinsel! I did not 
think you could have been so passionate ' T hate 
a passionate man. Put up your sword, or I must 
never see you again. ang 

Tin. Ha, ha, ha! I was but in jest, my dear. 
I had a mind to have made an experiment 
upon the doctor’s body. I would but have 
drilled a little eyelet hole in it, and have seen 
whether he had art enough to close it up again. 

Sir Geo. Courage is but ill shown before a 
lady. - But know, if ever I meet thee again, thou 
shalt find this arm can wield other weapons 
besides this wand. 
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Tin. Ha, ha, ha! 

Lady True. Well, learned sir, you are to give 
a proof of your art, not of your courage. Or, if 
you will shew your courage, let it be at nine 
o’clock—for that is the time the noise is general- 
ly heard. ‘ 

Tin. And look ye, old gentleman, if thou 
dost not do thy business well, I can tell thee, by 
the little skill I have, that'thou wilt be tdssed in 
a blanket before ten. We'll do our, endeayour 
to send thee back to the stars again. 

Sir Geo. V'll go and prepare myself for the 
ceremonies And, lady, as you expect they 
should succeed to your wishes, treat that fellow 
with the contempt he deserves. 

[ Exit Str Grorce. 

Tin. The sauciest dog I ever talked with in 
my whole life ! 

Lady True. Methinks he’s a diverting fellow ; 
one may see he’s no’fool. 

Tin. No fool! Ay, but thou dost not take 
him for a conjurer ? 

Lady True. Truly, I don’t know what to take 
him for; I am resolved to employ him how- 
When a sickness is desperate, we often 
try remedies that we have no great faith in. 





Enter ABIGAIL. 


Abi. Madam, the tea is ready in the parlour, 
as you ordered. 
Lady True, Come, Mr Tinsel, we may there 
talk of the subject more at leisure. 
[Exeunt Lavy True. and Tin. 
Abi. Sure never any lady had such servants as 
mine has! Well, If I get this thousand pounds, 
I hope to have some of my own. Let me see, 
Yl have a pretty tight girl—just such as I was 
ten years ago (I’m afraid I may say twenty); 
she shall dress me and flatter me——for I will 
be flattered, that’s pos! My lady’s cast suits 
will serve her after I have given them the 
wearing. Besides, when I am worth a thous- 
and pounds, I shall certainly carry off the stew- 
ard——Madam Vellum how prettily that 
will sound! Here, bring out Madam Vellum’s 
chaise—Nay, I do not know but it may be a 
chariot—It will break the attorney’s wife’s heart 
—for I shall take place of every body in the 
parish but my lady. If I have a son, he shall 
be called Fantome. But see, Mr Vellum, as I 
could wish, I know his humour, and will do my 
utmost to gain his heart. 








Enter Vetium, with a pint of sack. 
Vel. Mrs Abigail, don’t I break in upon you 
unseasonably f 
Abi. Oh, no, Mr Vellum; your visits are al- 
ways seasonable, 


Vel. I have bronght with me a taste of fresh 
canary, which, I think; is delicious. 
Ali, Pray set it down—TI have a dram-glass 


& 
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it bears the honourable scars of the needle. 


But why are you so cruel as not to pair your. 
nails ? - 


[AppIson. 


just by—[ Brings in a rummer.] V'll pledge you; 
my lady’s good health. ats 

Vel. And your own with it—sweet Mrs Abigail. 

Abi. Pray, good Mr Vellum, buy me a little 
parcel of this sack, and put it under the article 
of tea I would not have my name appear 
to it. 

Vel. Mrs Abigail, your name seldom appears 
in my bills—and yet if you will allow me a 
merry expression—you have been always in my 
books, Mrs Abigail. Ha, ha, ha ! 

Abi. Ha, ha, ha! Mr Vellum, you are such a 
dry jesting man ! : 

Vel. Why, truly, Mrs Abigail, I have been 
looking over my papers—and I find you. have 
been a Jong time my debtor. 

Abi. Your debtor! For what, Mr Vellum ? 

Vel. For my heart, Mrs Abigail—And our ac- 
counts will not be’ balanced between us, till I 
have yours in exchange for it. Ha, ha, ha! 

Abi. Ha, ha, ha! You are the most gallant 
dun, Mr Vellum! 

Vel. But I am-not used to be paid by words 
only, Mrs Abigail; when will you be out of my 
debt? 

Abi. Oh, Mr Vellum, you make one blush— 
My humble service to you. 

Vel. I must answer you, Mrs Abigail, in the 
country phrase.—Your love is sufficient. Ha, 
ha, ha! 

Abi, Ha, ha, ha! Well, I must own I love a 
merry man ! 

Vel. Let me see ! how long is it, Mrs Abigail, 
since I first broke my mind to you?—It was, I 
think, wndecimo Gulielmi. We have con- 
versed together these fifteen years—and yet, Mrs 
Abigail, I must drink to our better acquaintance, 
He, he, he! Mrs Abigail, you know I. am 
naturally jocose. 

Abi. Ah! you men love to make sport with 
us silly creatures. 

Vel. Mrs Abigail, I have a trifle about me, 
which I would willingly make you a present of. 
It is indeed but a little toy. 

Abi. You are always exceedingly obliging. 

Vel. It is but a little toy—scarce worth your 
acceptance. 

Abi. Pray, don’t keep me in suspense ; what is 
it, Mr Vellum? =~ 
Vel. A silver thimble. 

Abi. J always said Mr Vellum was a generous 
lover. 

Vel. But I must put it on myself, Mrs Abigail 
—You have the prettiest tip of a finger—I must 
take»the freedom to salute it. 

Abi. Ob, fy! youmake me ashamed, Mr Vel- 











lum; how can you do so? I protest Iam in such 


a confusion 


A feigned struggle, 
Vel. This finger is not the 


finger of idleness; 





Appison.] 


Abi. Oh, I vow, you press it so hard! pray, 
give me my finger again. ; 

Vel. This middle finger, Mrs Abigail, has a 
pretty neighbour—a wedding ring would become 
it mightily He, he, he! 

Abi. You're so full of your jokes. Ay; but 
where must I find one for it? 

Vel. I design this thimble only as the forerun- 
ner of it; they will set off each other, aud are— 
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Vel. I’m transported ! 

[Catching her in his arms. 

Abi. Dear, charming man! 

Vel. Thou sum total.of all my happiness! I 
shall grow extravagant! I can’t forbear !—to drink 
thy virtuous inclinations in a bumper of sack. 
Your lady must make haste, my duck, or we shall 
provide a young steward to the estate, before she 
has an heir to it.—Pr’ythee, my dear, does she 


indeed, a twofold emblem. The first will put | intend to marry Mr Tinsel ? 


you in mind of being a good housewife, and the 
other, of being a good wife. Ha, ha, ha! 

Abi. Yes, yes; I see you laugh at me. 

Vel. Indeed, I am serious. 

Abi, I thought you had quite forsaken me—I 
am sure you cannot forget the many repeated 
vows and promises you formerly made me. 


| Abi. Marry him, my love! No, no; we must 
take care of that! there would be no staying in 
the house for us, if she did. That young rake- 
hell would send all the old servants a-grazing. 
You and I should be discarded before the honey- 
moon was at an end. , 
Vel. Pr’ythee, sweet one, does not this drum 


Vel. I should as soon forget the multiplication | put the thoughts of marriage out of her head? 


table. 
: Abi. I have always taken your part before my 
ady. 

Vel. You have so; and I have ztemed it in my 
memory. 

Abi. For I have always looked upon your inte- 
rest as my own. 


Vel. It is nothing but your cruelty can hinder 


them from being so. 

_Abi. I must strike while the iron’s hot. [ Aside.] 
—Well, Mr Vellum, there is no refusing you ; 
you have such a bewitching eae ! 

Vel. How? speak that again ! 

Abi. Why, then, in plain English, I love you. 
Vel. 1 am overjoyed ! 

Albi. I must own my passion for you. 


Abi. This drum, my dear, if it be well mana- 
ged, will be no less than a thousand pounds in 
our way. 

Vel. Ay, say’st thou so, my turtle? 

Albi. Since we are now as good as man and 
wife TI mean, almost as good as man and wife 
I ought to conceal nothing from you. 

Vel. Certainly, my dove; not from thy yoke~ 
fellow, thy thelp-mate, thy own flesh and blood ! 

Abi. Hush! T hear Mr Tinsel’s laugh; my la~ 
dy and he are coming this way ; if you will take 
a turn without, I'll tell you the whole contri- 
vance. 7 

Vel. Give me your hand, chicken. 

Abi. Here, take it; you have my heart already. 

Vel. We shall have much issue. [Exeunt, 








AiCsT IV, 


SCENE I. 


Enter Vetitum and Butler. 


Vel. John, I have certain orders to give you— 
and therefore be attentive. 

But. Attentive! Ay, let me alone for that— 
I suppose he means, being sober. [ Aside. 

Vel. You know I have always recommended 
to you a method in your business; I would have 
your knives and forks, your spoons and napkins, 
your plate and glasses, laid in a method. 

But. Ay, master Vellum! you are such a 
sweet-spoken man, it does one’s heart good to re- 
ceive your orders, 

Vel. Method, John, makes business easy ; it 
banishes all perplexity and confusion out of fa- 
milies. 

But. How he talks! I could hear him all day. 

Vel. And now, John, Jet me know whether 
your table-linen, your side-board, your cellar, and 
every thing else within your province, are pro- 
perly and methodically disposed for an enter- 
tainment this evening? 

But. Master Vellum, they shall be ready at a 


quarter of an“ hour’s warning. But pray, sir, is 
this entertainment to be made for the conju- 
rer? 

Vel. It is, John, for the conjurer ; and yet it is 
not for the conjurer. apie 

But. Why, look you, master Vellum, if it is 
for the conjurer, the cook-maid should have or- 
ders to get him some dishes to his palate. Per- 
haps he may like a little brimstone in his sauce. 

Vel. This conjurer, John, is a complicated crea- 
ture, an amphibious animal, a person of a twofold 
nature—But he eats and drinks like other men. 

But. Marry,’master Vellum, he should eat and 
drink as much as two other men, by the account 
you give of him. : 9 

Vel. Thy conceit is not amiss; he is indeed a 
double man; ha, ha, ha! 

But. Ha! I understand you; he’s one of your 
hermaphrodites, as they call them. E 

Vel. He is married, and he is not married 
He hath a beard, and he -hath no beard. He 1s 
old, and he is young, 

But. How charmingly he talks! I fancy, mas- 
ter Vellum, you could make a riddle. The same 
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man old and young ! How do you make that out, 
master Vellum ? 

Vel. Thou hast heard of a snake casting his 
skin, and recovering his youth? Such is this sage 
person. 

But. Nay, ’tis no wonder a conjurer should be 
like a serpent. 

Vel. When he has thrown aside the old conju- 
rer’s slough, that hangs about him, he’ll tome out 


as fine a young gentleman as ever was seen in: 


this house. 

But. Does he intend to sup in his slough? 

Vel. That, time will shew. 

But. Well, I have not a head for these things. 
Indeed, Mr Vellum, I have not understood one 
word you have said this half hour. 

Vel. I did not intend thou shouldst——But to 
our business Let there be a table spread in 
the great hall. Let your pots and glasses be 
washed, and in a readiness. Bid the cook pro- 
vide a plentiful supper; and see that all the ser- 
vants are in their best liveries. 

But. Ay, now I understand every word you 
say. But I would rather hear you talk a little 
in that t?other way. 

Vel. I shall explain to thee what I have said, 
by and by—Bid Susan lay two pillows upon your 
lady’s bed. 

But. Two:pillows ! Madam won’t sleep upon 
them both! She is not a double woman, too? 

Vel. She will sleep upon neither. But hark ! 
Mrs Abigail; I think I hear her chiding the cook- 
maid. 

But. Then Tl away, or it will be my turn 
next: she, I am sure, speaks plain English; one 
may easily understand every word she says. 

[ Evit: Butler. 

Vel. Servants are good for nothing, unless they 
have an opinion of the pergon’s’ Understanding 
who has the direction of them.—But see, Mrs 
Abigail! she has a bewitching countenance; I 
wish I may not be tempted to marry her in good 
earnest. 





Enter Anicatt. 


Abi. Ha! Mr Vellum. - 
Vel. What brings my sweet one hither? 


Abi. I am coming to speak to my friend be- | 


hind the wainscot. It is fit, child, he should have 
an account of this conjurer, that he may.not be 
surprised, r 

Vel. That would be as much as thy thousand 
pounds is worth. , 

Abi. Til speak low Walls have ears. 

[ Pointing at the wainscot. 

Vel. But hark you, duckling! be sure you do 
not tell him that-I am let into the secret. 

Abi. That’s a good one, indeed! as if I should 
ever tell what passes between you and me. 

Vel. No, no, my-child; that must not be; he, 
he, he! that must not be; he, he, he ! 

Abi, You will always be waggish. 
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Vel. Adicu; and let me hear the result of your 
conference. 

Abi. How can you leave one so soon? I shall 
think it an age till I see you again. 

Vel. Adieu, my pretty one ! 

Abi. Adieu, sweet Mr Vellum! ; ; 

Vel. My pretty one [ As he is going off: 

Abi. Dear Mr Vellum ! 

Vel. My pretty one ! 

Abi. T have him 
sand pounds, 

FantTome gives three raps upon his drum 
behind the wainscot.| 4 

Abi. Three raps upon the drum? the signal 
Mr Fantome and ‘I agreed upon, when he had a 
mind to speak with me. [FanromE raps st 
Very well, I hear you: come, fox, come out o 
your hole. 





[ Exit. 
If I can but get this thou- 





SCENE Ii. 


Opens, and FantoME comes out. 


Abi. You may leave your drum in the ward- 
robe, till you have occasion for it. 

Fan. Well, Mrs Abigail, I want to hear what’s 
doing in the world. ‘ 

Abi. You are a very inquisitive spirit. But I 
must tell you, if you do not take care of your- 
self, you will be laid this evening. sas 

Fan. 1 have overheard something of that mat- 
ter. But let me alone for the doctor—t'll en- 
gage to give a good account of him. Jam more 
in pain about Tinsel. When a lady’s in the case, 
I’m more afraid of one fop than ‘twenty conju- 
rers. 

Abi. To tell you truly, he presses his attacks 
with so much impudence, that he has made more 
progress with my lady in two days, than you did 
in two months. , 

Fan. I shall attack her in another manner, if 
thou canst but procure me another interview. 
There’s nothing makes a lover so keen, as being 
kept in the dark. 

Abi. Pray, no more of your distant bows, your 
respectful compliments Really, Mr Fan- 
tome, you're only fit to make love across a tea- 
table. 

Fan. My dear girl, I can’t forbear hugging 
thee for thy good advice. \ 

Abi. Ay, now I have some hopes of you; but, 
why don’t you do so to my lady? 

fan. Child, I always thought your lady loved 
to be treated with respect. 

Abi. Believe me, Mr Fantome, there is not so 
great a difference between woman and woman, 
as you imagine. You see Tinsel has nothing but 
his sauciness to recommend him. 

Fan. 'Yinsel is too great a coxcomb to be ca- 
pable of love—And let me tell thee, Abigail, a 
man, who is sincere in his passion, makes but a 
very awkward profession of it——But I'l] mend 
my manners. 
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Abi. Ay, or you'll never gain a widow—— 
Come, I must tutor you a little; suppose me to 
be my lady; and let me see how you'll behave 
yourself ? 

Fan. Ym afraid, child, we han’t time for such 
a piece of mummery. 

Abi. Oh, it will be quickly over, if you play 
your part well. 

Fan. Why then, dear Mrs Ab—I mean, my 
lady Trueman. 

Abi. Ay; but you han’t saluted me. 

‘an. That's right ; faith, I forgot that circum- 
stance. [ Kisses her.] Nectar and ambrosia ! 

Abi. That’s very well 

Fan. How long must I be condemned to lan- 
guish? when shall my sufferings have an end? 
My life, my happiness, my all, is wound up in 

ou 

Abi: Well! why don’t you squeeze my hand? 

Fan. What! thus? 

Abi. Thus! Ay—now throw your arm about 
my middle: hug me closer.—You are not atraid 
of hurting me! Now, pour forth a volley of rap- 
ture and nonsense, till you are out of breath, 


ApDpison.] 








Fan. Transport and ecstacy! where am I ?— | 


my life, my bliss !—I rage, I burn, I bleed, I die! 

Abi. Go on, go on. 

Fan. Flames and darts ! Bear me to the 
gloomy shade, rocks and grottos !—Flowers, ze- 
phyrs, and purling streams! 

Abi. Oh, Mr Fantome, you have a tongue would 
undo a vestal! You were born for the ruin of 
our sex. 

Fan. This will do, then, Abigail ? 

Abi. Ay; this is talking like a lover: though I 
only represent my lady, I take pleasure in hear- 
ing you. Well, o’ my conscience, when a man of 
sense has a little dash of the coxcomb in him, no 
woman can resist him. Go on at this rate, and 
the thousand pounds is as good as in my pocket. 

Fan. I shall think it an age, till I have an op- 

portunity of putting this lesson in practice, 

_ Abi. You may do it soon, if you make good use 
of your time. Mr Tinsel will be bere with my 
lady at eight, and at nine the conjurer is to take 
you in hand. 

Fan. Let me alone with both of them. 

Abi. Well! forewarned, fore-armed. Get into 
your box, and I'll endeavour to dispose every 
thing in your favour. 

[FaANTOME goes in. 





Exit Anrcatt. 


Enter VeLium. 


Vel. Mrs Abigail is withdrawn—I was in hopes 
to have heard what passed between her and her 
invisible correspondent. 


Enter TINSEL. -@ 


Tin. Vellum! Vellum ! 
Vel. [ Aside.} Vellum! We are, methinks, very 
familiar! I ani not used to be called so by any 
3 
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What would you, Mr 





but their ho—nours. 
Tinsel? 

Tin. Let me beg a favour of thee, old gentle- 
man. ‘ 

Vel. What is that, good sir? ' 

Tin. Prithee, run and fetch me the rent-roil 
of thy lady’s estate. 

Vel. The rent-roll ! 

Tin, The rent-roll! Ay, the rent-roll. 
not understand what that means? 

; ee Why, have you thoughts of purchasing of 
ltt 

_ Tin. Thou hast hit it, old boy ; that is my very 
intention. : 

Vel. The purchase will be considerable. 

Tin. And for that reason I have bid thy lady 
very high—She is to have no less for it than this 
entire person of mine. 

Vel. Is your whole estate personal, Mr Tinsel? 
—he, he, he ! 

Tin. Why, you queer old dog, you don’t pre- 
tend to jest, d’ye? Look ye, Vellum, if you think 
of being continued my steward, you must learn 
to walk with your toes out. 

Vel, [ Aside.| An insolent companion ! 

Tin. Thou’rt confounded rich, I see, by that 
dangling of thy arms. 

Vel. | Aside.] An ungracious bird ! 

Tin. Thou shalt lend me a couple of thousand 
pounds. 

Vel. [ Astde.] A very profiigate! 

Tin. Look ye, Vellum, I intend to be kind to 
you—I'll borrow some money of you. 

Vel, I cannot but smile to consider the disap- 
pointment this young fellow will meet with ; I will 
make myself merry with him. [Aside.|}—And so, 
Mr Tinsel, you promise you will, be a very kind 
master to me? . [Stafling a laughs 

Lin. What will you give for a life in the house 
you live in? 

Vel. What do you think of five hundred pounds? 
—Ha, ha, ha! 

Tin. That’s too little. : 

_ Vel, And yet it is more than I shall give you 
—And I will offer you two reasons for it. 

Tin. Prithee, what are they? 

Vel. First, because the tenement 1s not in your 
disposal ; and, secondly, because it never will be 
in your disposal: and so fare thee well, good Mr 
Tinsel——Ha, ha, ha! You will pardon me for 
being jocular. [Lvit Vertu. 

Tin. This rogue is as saucy as the conjurer : 
I'll be hanged if they are not a-kin ! 


Dost 


Enter Lavy Trueman. 


Lady True. Mr Tinsel! what, all alone? You 
free-thinkers are great admirers of solitude. 

Tin. No, faith; I have been talking with thy 
steward; a very grotesque figure of a fellow; the 
very picture of one of our benchers, How can 
you bear his conversation ? 
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Lady True. I keep him for my steward, and 
not my companion. He’s a sober man. 

Tin. Yes, yes; he looks like a put, a queer old 
dog, as ever I saw in my life: we must turn him 
off, widow. * He cheats thee confoundedly, I see 
that. 

Lady True. Indeed you're mistaken; he has 
always had the reputation of being a very honest 
man. 

Tin. What ! I suppose he goes to church? 

Lady True. Goes to church! so do you, too, 
I hope. ; 

Tin. I would, for once, widow, to make sure 
of you. y 

Lady True. Ah, Mr Tinsel! a husband, who 
would not continue to go thither, would quickly 
forget the promise he made there. th 

Tin. Faith, very innocent, and very ridiculous! 
Well, then, I warrant thee, widow, thou wouldst 
not, for the world, marry a sabbath-breaker ! 

Lady True. Truly, they generally come to a 
bad end. I remember the conjurer told you, you 
were sbort-lived. 

Tin. The conjurer ! Ha, ha, ha! 

Lady True. Indeed, you're very witty! 

Tin. Thou art the idol I adore: here must I 
pay my devotion—Prithee, widow, hast thou any 
timber upon thy estate? j 

Lady True. The most impudent fellow I ever 
met with! [ Aside. 

Tin. I take notice thou hast a great deal of 
old plate here in the house, widow. 

Lady True. Mr Tinsel, you are a very obser- 
ving man. 

Tin. Thy large silver cistern would make a ve- 
ry good coach: and half a dozen salvers, that I 
saw on the sideboard, might be turned into six as 
pretty horses as any that appear in the ring. 

Lady True. You have a very good fancy, Mr 
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Tinsel! What pretty transformations you could 
make in my house !——But I’ll see where ’twill 
end. [ Aside. 


Tin. Then, I observe, child, you have two or 
three services of gilt plate; we’d eat always in 
china, my dear. 

Lady True. I perceive you are an excellent 
manager—How quickly you have taken an inven- 
tory of my goods! c . 

Tin. Now, hark ye, widow; to shew you the 
love that I have for you—— 

Eady True. Very well; let me hear. 

Tin. You have an old-fashioned gold caudle- 
cup, with a figure of a saint upon the lid on’t. 

Lady True. 1 have—What, then? 

Tin. Why, look ye, I'd sell the caudle-cup 
with the old saint, for as much money as they’d 
fetch ; which I would convert into a diamond- 
buckle, and make you a present of it. 

Lady True. Oh, you are generous to an extra- 
vagance! But, pray, Mr Tinsel, don’t dispose of 
mv goods before you are sure of my person. I 
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find you have taken a great affection to my move- 
ables. : 

Tin. My dear, I love every thing that belongs 
to you. 

Lady True. I see you do, sir; you need not 
make any protestations upon that subject. ‘ 

Tin. Pho, pho, my dear, we are growing seri- 
ous ; and, let me tell you, that’s the very next step 
to being dull. 

Lady True. Believe me, sir, whatever you 
think, marriage is a serious subject. 

Tin. For that very reason, my dear, let us run 
over it as fast as we can. I'll tell.you a story, wi- 
dow: I know a certain lady, who, considering the 
craziness of her husband, had, in case of mortali- 
ty, engaged herself to two young fellows of my 
acquaintance, They grew such desperate rivals for 
her, while her husband was alive, that one of them | 
pinked the other in a duel. *But the good lady 
was no sooner a widow, but what did my dow- 
ager do? Why, faith, being a woman of honour, 
she married a third, to whom, it seems, she had 
given her first promise. 

Lady True. And this is a true story, upon 

‘your own knowledge? 

Tin. Every tittle, as I hope to be married, or 
never believe Tom Tinsel. 

Lady True. Pray, Mr Tinsel, do you call this 
talking like a wit, or like a rake? 

Tin. Nay, now you grow vapourish; thou'lt 
en to fancy thou hearest the drum, by and 
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Lady True. If you had been here last night, 
about this time, you would not have been so 
merry. 

Tin. About this time, say’st thou! Come, 
faith, for humour’s sake, we'll sit down and lis- 
ten. 

_ Lady True. I will, if you'll promise to be se- 
r10us. : 

Tin. Serious! never fear me, child; ha, ha, 
ha! Dost not hear him? 4 

Lady True. You break your word already. 

Tin. Vl tell thee what, now, widow—I would: 
engage, by the help of a white sheet, and a pen- 
nyworth of link, in a dark night, to frighten you 
a whole country village out of their senses, and 
the vicar into the bargain—[Drum beats.]— 
Hark! Hark! What noise is that? Heaven de~ - 
fend us! This is more than fancy. 

Lady True. It beats more terrible than 
ever. : 

Tin. ’Tis very dreadful! What a dog have I 
been, to speak against my conscience, only to 
shew my parts ! 

Lady True. It comes nearer’ and nearer. I 
wish you have not angered it, by your foolish dis- 
course. 

Tin. Indeed, madam, I did not speak from m 
heart. I hope it will do me no hurt, for a little 
harmless raillery.- 
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Lady True. Harmless, d’ye call it? It beats 
hard by us, as if it would break through the 


wall. ; 
‘Tin. What a devil had I to do with a white 


sheet ? 


; Appison.] 


[Scene opens, and discovers Fantome. 
Mercy on us, it appears ! 


Lady True. Oh, ’tis he! ’tis he himself ! ’tis 


sir George ! ’tis my husband ! [She faints. 
Tin. Now, would I give ten thousand pounds 
that I were in town.—[Fanrome advances to 
him, drumming.|—I beg ten thousand pardons : 
I'll never talk at this rate any more.—[Fanrome 
still advances,. drumming.|—By my soul, sir 
George, I was not in earnest—{ Falls on his 
knees.|—Have compassion on my youth, and 
consider-I am but a coxcomb.—| FanTomE points 
to the door.|—But see, he waves me off—Aye, 
with all my heart What a devil had I to do 

with a white sheet? 
[ He steuls off the stage, mending his pace as 

the drum beats. 

Fan. The scoundrel is gone, and has left his 
mistress behind him, I’m mistaken if he makes 
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love in this house any mote. I have now only 
the conjurer to deal with. I don’t question but 
I shall make his reverence scamper as fast as the 
lover; and then the day’s my own. But the ser- 
vants are Coming; I must get into my cup-board. 

He goes in. 


Enter AsicatL and Servants. 


Abi. Oh, my poorlady ! This wicked drum has 
frighted Mr Tinsel out of his wits, and my lady | 
into a swoon. Let me bend her a little forward 
—She revives Here, carry her into the fresh 
air, and she'll recover.—[ They carry her off.|— 
This is a little barbarous to my lady; but ’tis all 
for her good: and I know her so well, that she 
would not be angry with me, if she knew what I 
was to get by it. And, if any of her friends 
should blame me for it hereafter, 





Tl clap my band upon my purse, and tell ’em, 
*Twas for a thousand pounds, and Mr Vellum. 
[ Exit. 


ACT V. 


SCENE I. 


Enter Str Grorce in his conjurer’s habit ; the 
Butler marching before him, with two large 
candles ; and the two Servants coming after 
him, one bringing a little table, and another a 
chair. 


But. An’r please your worship, Mr Conjurer, 
the steward, has given all of us orders to do what- 
soever you shall bid us, and to pay you the same 
respect as if you were our master, 

Sir Geo. Thou say’st well. 

Gard. An’t please your conjurership’s worship, 
shall I set the table down here ? 

Sir Geo. Here, Peter. 

Gard. Peter! He knows my name by his 
learning. | Aside. 

Coach. I have brought you, reverend sir, the 
largest elbow-chair in the house; ’tis that the 
steward sits in, when he holds a court. 

Str Geo. Place it there. 

But. Sir, will you please to want any thing 
else? — 

Sir Geo. Paper, and pen and ink, 

But. Sir, I believe we have paper that is fit 
for your purpose; my lady’s mourmpg paper, 
that’ is blacked at the edges. Would you choose 
to write with a crow-quill ? 

Sir Geo. There is none better. 

But. Coachman, go fetch the paper and stand- 
ish out of the little parlour. 

Coach. [To Ganpener.}—Peter, prithee, do 
thou go along ‘with me I’m afraid Youu 


Vor. H, 








know I went with you last night into the garden, 
when the cook-maid wanted a handful of parsley. 

But. Why, you don’t think I'll stay with,the 
conjurer by myself? 

Gard. Come, we'll all three go, and fetch the 
pen and ink together. 
- [ Exeunt Servants. 

Sir Geo. There’s nothing, I see, makes such 
strong alliances as fear. These fellows are all 
entered into a confederacy against the ghost.— 
There must-be abundance of business done in 
the family, at this rate. But here comes the 
triple-alliance. Who could have thought these 
three rogues could have found each of them an 
employment in fetching a pen and ink? 


Enter Gardener with a sheet of paper, Coach- 
man with a standish, and Butler with a pen. 


Gard. Sir, there is your paper. 
Coach. Sir, there 1s your standish. 
But. Sir, there is your crow-quill pen I’m 
glad I have got rid on’t. | Aside. 
Gard. [Aside.|—He forget’s that he’s to make 
Doctor, shall [help you to a bit of 








a circle 
chalk ? 

Sir Geo. It is no matter. 

But. Look ye, sir, I shewed you the spot, 
where he’s heard oftenest. If. your worship can 
but ferret him out’ of that old wall in the next 
room———. 

Sir Geo. We shall try. ‘ 

Gard. That’s right, John. His worship must 
let fly ali his learning at that old wall, 
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But. Sir, if I was worthy to advise you, I 
would have a bottle of good October by me.— | 


Shall I set a cup of old stingo at your elbow? 

Sir Geo. I thank thee We shall do with- 
out it. ; 

Gard. John, he seems a very good-natured 
man for a conjurer. ; 

But. Vil take this opportunity of inquiring af- 
ter a bit of plate I have lost. I fancy, whilst he 
is in my lady’s pay, one may hedge in a question 
or two into the bargain. Sir, sir, may I beg a 
word in your ear? 

Sir Geo. What wouldst thou? 

But. Sir, I know I need not tell you, that I 
lost one of my silver spoons last week. 

Sir Geo. Marked with a swan’s neck 

But. My lady’s crest! He knows every thing. 
{ Astde.|—How would your worship advise me to 
recover it again? 

Sir Geo. Hum 

But. What must I do to come at it ? 

Sir Geo. Drink nothing but small-beer for a 
fortnight 

But. Small-beer ! rot-gut ! 

Sir Geo. If thou drink’st a single drop of ale 
before fifteen days are expired—it is as much— 
as thy spoon—is worth. 

But. I shall never recover it that way. 
e’en buy a new one. 

Coach. D’ye mind how they whisper ? 

Gard. Tilbe hanged if he be not asking him 
something about Nell 

Coach. Vil take this opportunity of putting a 
question to him about poor Dobbin. I fancy he 
could give me better counsel than the farrier. 

But. {'Fo Garpener.|—A prodigious man! 
He knows every thing. Now is the time to find 
out thy pick-axe. 

Gard. 1 have nothing to give him. Does not 
he expect to have his hand crossed with silver? 

Coach. [To Sin Grorce.|—Sir, may a man 
venture to ask you a question? 

Str Geo. Ask it. 

Couch. I have a poor horse in the stable, that’s 
bewitched 

Sir Geo. A bay gelding. 

Coach. How could he know that ? 

Sir Geo. Bought at Banbury. 

Coach. Whew !—So it was, on my conscience! 

[| Whistles. 

Sir Geo. Six years old, last Lammas. 

Coach. To aday !—{ Aside.|—Now, sir, I would 
know whether the poor beast is bewitched by 
Goody Crouch, or Goody Fly? 

Sir Geo. Neither. 

Coach. Then it must be Goody Gurton; for 
she is the next oldest woman in the parish. 

Gard. Hast thou done, Robin ? 

‘Coach. [To Garprener.|—He can tell thee 
any thing. 

Gard. {To Str Grorex.|—Sir, I would beg to 
‘take you a little further out of hearing. 

















Tl 
[ Aside. 








[ Aside. 
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that? 


-} at the news of his death 


it would have been the death of her 
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Sir Geo. Speak. 

Gard. The butler and I, Mr Doctor, were 
both of us in love, at the same time, with a cer- 
tain person, 

Sir Geo. A woman. 

Gard. How could he know that ? 

Sir Geo. Go on. 

Gard. This woman has lately had two chil- 


[ Aside. 


dren at a birth, 


Sir Geo. ‘Twins. 
Gard. Prodigious! Where could he hear 
[ Aside. 
Sir Geo. Proceed. 
Gard. Now, because I used to meet her some- 
times in the garden, she has laid them both— 
Sir Geo. To thee. 
Gard. What a power of learning he must have! 
he knows every thing. [ Aside. 
Sir Geo. Hast thou done? 
Gard. I would desire to know,’ whether I am 
really father to them both? 
Sir Geo. Stand before me: let me survey thee 


round. 


[Lays his wand upon his head, and makes him 
turn about. 


Coach. Look yonder, John, the silly dog is 


turning about under the conjurer’s wand. If he 


has been saucy to him, we shall see him puffed- 
offin a whirlwind immediately. 


Sir Geo. Twins, dost thou say? ; 
[Still turning him. 
Gaurd. Aye; are they both mine, d’ye think? 
Sir Geo. Own but one of them. 
Gard. Aye, but Mrs Abigail will have me take 
care of them both—she’s always for the butler. 
If my poor master, sir George, had been alive, 


he would have made him go halves with me. 


Sir Geo. What, was sir George a kind mas- 
ter? 


Gard. Was he! Aye, my fellow servants will 
bear me witness. 

Sir Geo. Did ye love sir George ? 

But. Every body loved him. 

Coach. There was not a dry eye in the parish 





Gard. He was the best neighbour. 
But. The kindest husband 
Coach. The truest friend to the poor. 
But. My lady took on mightily; we all thought 














Sir Geo. I protest these fellows melt me—I. 
think the time long till I am their master again, 
that I may be kind to them. [ Aside. 


Enter VeLtium. 


Vel. Have you provided the doctor every thing 
he has occasion for? If so—you may depart. 

[ Exeunt servants. 

Sir Geo. I can, as yet, see no hurt in my wife’s 

behaviour; but still have some certain pangs and 

doubts, that are natural to the heart of a fond 

man.—{ Aside.|—Dear Vellum, I am impatient 
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to hear somé news of my wife. How does she, 
after her fright? 

Vel. It is a saying, somewhere in my lord 
Coke, that a widow 

Sir Geo. I ask of my wife, and thou talkest to 
me of my lord Coke—Prithee, tell me how she 
does, for | am in pain for her? 

Vel. She is pretty well recovered. Mrs Abi- 
gail has put her in good heart; and I have given 
her great hopes from your skill. 

Sir Geo. That, I think, cannot fail, since thou 
hast got this secret out of Abigail. But I could 
not have thought my friend Fantome would have 
served me thus, 

Vel. You will still fancy you are a living 
man, 

Sir Geo. That he should endeavour to ensnare 
my wife 

Vel. You have no right in her after your de- 
mise. Death extinguishes all property—Quoad 
hanc—It is a maxim in the law. 

Sir Geo. A pox on your learning! Well, but 
what is become of Tinsel? 

Vel. He rushed out of the house, called for 
his horse, clapped spurs to his sides, and was out 
of sight in less time than I can call ten. 

Sir Geo. This is whimsical enough! My wife 
will have a quick succession of lovers in one day. 
Fantome has driven out Tinsel, and I shall drive 
out Fantome. 

Vel. Even as one wedge driveth out another 
—He, he, he! You must pardon me for being 
jocular. 

Sir Geo. Was there ever such a provoking 
blockhead! But he means me well—You must 
remember, Vellum, you have abundance of busi- 
ness upon your hands; and I have but just time 
to tell it you over. All I require of you is dis- 
patch; therefore, hear me. 

Vel. There is nothing more requisite in busi- 
ness than dispatch 

Sir Geo. Then, hear me. 

Vel. It is, indeed, the lite of business 

Sir Geo. Hear me, then, I say. 

Vel. And, as one hath rightly observed, the 
benefit that attends it is four-fold. First-—— 

Sir Geo. There is no bearing this. Thou art 
going to describe dispatch, when thou shouldst be 
practising it. é 

Vel. But your ho—nour will not give me the 
hearing 

















Sir Geo. Thou wilt not give me the hearing. 


[Angrily. 

Vel. T am still. 

Sir Geo. In the first place, you are to lay my 
wig, hat, and sword, ready for me in the closet, 
and one of my scarlet coats. You know how 
Abigail has described the ghost to you. 

Vel. It shall be done. 

Sir Geo. Then you must remember, whilst I 
am laying this ghost, you are to prepare my wife 
for the reception of her real husband. Teli her 
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the whole story, and do it with all the art you are 
master of, that the surprise may not be too great 
for her. 

Vel. It shall bedone. But since her ho—nour 
has seen this apparition, she desires to see you 
once more, before you encounter it. 

Sir Geo. { shall expect her impatiently; for 
now I can talk to her without being interrupted 
by that impertinent rogue, Tinsel. I hope thou 
hast not told Abigail any thing of the secret? 

Vel. Mrs Abigail is a woman; there are many 
reasons why she should not be acquainted with it : 
I shall only mention six 

Sir Geo. Hush, here she comes! Oh, my 
heart ! 





Enter Lavy Trueman and ABIGAIL. 


Sir Geo. | Aside, while Vuttum talks in dumb 
shew to Lavy Trurman.] Oh, that. loved wo- 
man! How I long to take her in my arms! If 
I find I am still dear to her memory, it will be a 
return to life indeed! But I must take care of 
indulging this tenderness, and put on a behaviour 
more suitable to my present character. 

[Walks at a distance in a pensive posture, 
waving his wand. 

Lady True. |To Vertum.] This is surprising 
indeed! So all the servants tell me; they say 
he knows every thing that has happened in the 
family. 

Abi. [ Aside.| A parcel of credulous fools! they 
first tell him their secrets, and then wonder how 
he comes to know them. 

[ Exit VeiLum, exchanging fond looks with 
ABIGAIL. © 7 

Lady True. Learned sir, may I have some con- 
versation with you, before you begin your cere- 
monies? 

Sir Geo. Speak—But hold—First, let me feel 
your pulse. 

Lady True. What can you learn from that ? 

Sir Geo. I have already learned a secret from 
it, that will astonish you. 

Lady True. Pray, what is it? an 

Sir Geo. You will have a husband within this 
half hour. 

Abi. [Aside.] I am glad to hear that—He 
must mean Mr Fantome. I begin to think 
there’s a good deal of truth in his art. 

Lady True. Alas! I fear you mean I shall see 
sir George’s apparition a second time.. 

Sir Geo. Have courage; you shall see the ap- 
parition no more. The husband I mention, shall 
be as much alive as [ am. 

Abi. Mr Fantome, to be sure. { Aside. 

Lady True. Impossible; I loved my first too 
well. 

Sir Geo. You could not love the first better 
than you will love the second. — 

Lady True. Alas! you did not know sir 
George ! 


Sir Geo. As well as 1 do myself——I saw him 
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with you in the red damask room, when he first 
made love to you; your mother left you together, 
under pretence of receiving a visit from Mrs 
Hawthorn, on her return from London. 

. Lady True. This is astonishing ! 

Sir Geo. You were a great admirer of a single 
life for the first half hour; your refusals then 
grew still fainter and fainter. With what ecsta- 
cy did sir George kiss your hand, when you told 
him you should always follow the advice of your 
mamma ! 

Lady True. Every circumstance to a tittle! 

Sir Geo. Then, lady, the wedding-night! I 
saw you in your white satin night-gown. You 
would not come out of your dressing-room, till 
sir George took you out by force, He drew you 
gently by the hand——You struggled but he 
was too strong for you ‘You blushed ; he 

Lady True. Oh, stop there! go no further— 
He knows every thing ! { Aside. 
» Abi. Truly, Mr Conjurer, I believe you have 
been a wag in your youth, 

» Str Geo. Mrs Abigail, you know what your 
good word cost sir George; a purse of broad 
pieces, Mrs Abigail. 

Abi. The devil’s in him! [ Aside,] Pray, sir, 
since you have told so far, you should tell my 
lady, that I refused to take them. 

Sir Geo. ’Tis true, child; he was forced to 
thrust them into your basom. 

Abi, This rogue will mention the thousand 
pounds, if I don’t take care, aan Pray, sir, 
though you are a conjurer, methinks you need 
not be a blab. ‘ 

Lady Trye. Sir, since I have now no reason 
to doubt your art, I must beseech you to treat 
this apparition gently. It has the resemblance 
of my deceased husband. If there be any un- 
discovered secret, any thing that troubles his 
rest, learn it of him. 

Sir Geo. I must, to that end, be sincerely in- 
formed by you, whether your heart be engaged 
to another.—Have not you received the addresses 
of many lovers since his death? 

Lady True. 1 have been obliged to receive 
more visits than have been agreeable, 

Sir Geo. Was not Tinsel welcome ?—I’m 
afraid to hear an answer to my own question. 

[ Aside, 

Lady True. He was well recommended, ~ 

Sir Geo. Racks! | Aside, 

Lady True. Of a good family, 

Sir Geo. Tortures ! [ Aside. 

Lady True. Heir to a considerable estate. 

Sir Geo. Death! [ Aside.| And you still love 
him ?>——I’m distracted ! [ Aside, 

Lady True, No, I despise bim, I found he 
had a design upon my fortune; was base, pro- 
fligate, cowardly, and every thing that could be 
expected from a man of the vilest principles. 

Sir Geo. Um recovered. [ Aside. 

Abi, Oh, madam, had you seen how like a 
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‘same dear woman [I left her. 
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scoundrel he looked, when he left your ladyship 
in aswoon! Where have you left my lady? says 
I. Inanelbow-chair, child, says he. And where 
are you going? says I, To town, child, says he; 
for, to tell thee truly, child, says he, I don’t care 
for living under the same roof with the devil, 
says he. 

Sir Geo. Well, lady, I see nothing in all this, that 
may hinder sir George’s spirit from being at rest, 

Lady True. If he knows any thing of what 
passes in my heart, he cannot but be satisfied of 
that fondness which I bear to his memory, My 
sorrow for him is always fresh, when I think of 
him, He was the kindest, truest, tenderest 
Tears will not let me go on— 

Sir Geo. This quite overpowers me !—T shall 
discover myself before my time. [ Aside.]| Madam, 
you may now retire, and leave me to myself. 

Lady True. Success attend you ! 

Abi, I wish Mr Fantome gets well off from 
this old Don—I know he'll be with him imme- 
diately. 

{ Hxeunt Lavy Trueman and ABIGAIL, 

Sir Geo. My heart is now at ease !—she is the 
Now for my re- 
venge upon Fantome! I shall cut the ceremo~ 
nies short—A few words will do his business.— 
Now, let me seat myself in form—A good easy- 
chair for a conjurer this—Now for a few mathe- 
matical scratches—A good lucky scrawl that— 
Faith, I think it looks very astrological—These 
two or three magical pot-hooks about it, make it 
a complete conjurer’s scheme. [Drum beats.| 
Ha, ha, ha! sjr, are you there? Enter, drummer 
—Now must I pore upon my paper. 





Enter Fantome, beating his drum. 


Pr’ythee, don’t make a noise; I’m busy. [Fan 
Tome beats.] A pretty march! Pr’ythee beat 
that over again. [ He beats and advances.| [Ri- 
sing.| Ha! you’re very. perfect in the step of a 
ghost, ‘You stalk it majestically. [Fanrome ad- 
vances.| How the rogue stares! he acts it ta 
admiration! Til be hanged if he has not been 
practising this half hour in Mrs Abigail’s ward- 
robe! [FanromeE stares, gives a rap with his 
drum.| Pr’ythee, don’t play the fool. [Fan- 
ToME beats.| Nay, nay; enough of this, good Mr 
Fantome, 

Fan. | Aside.| Death! I am discovered. This 
jade, Abigail, has betrayed me. 
' Sir Geo. Mr Fantome, upon the word of an 
astrologer, your thousand pound bribe will never 
gain my lady Trueman. 

Fan. "Tis plain, she has told him all. [Aside. 

Sir Geo. Let me advise you to make off as 
fast as you can, or [ plainly perceive by my art, 
Mr Ghost will have his bones broke. 

Fan. [To Stn Grorcr.] Look ye, old gentle- 
man, I perceive you have learned this secret 
from Mrs Abigail. 

Sir Geo. I have learned it from my art, 
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Fan. Thy art! prithee, no more of that.—— 
‘Look ye, I know you are a cheat as much as I 
am. And if.thou'lt keep my counsel, I'll give 
thee ten broad pieces. 

Sir Geo. T am not mercenary. Young man, I 
scorn thy gold. 

Fan. Vii make them up twenty 

Sir Geo. Avaunt! and that quickly, or ’'ll 
raise such: an apparition as shall 

Fan. An apparition, old gentleman! you 
mistake your man; I’m not to be frighted with 
bugbears ! 

Sir Geo. Let me retire but for a few moments, 
and I will give thee such a proof of my art 

Fan. Why, if thou hast any hocus-pocus tricks 
to play, why canst thou not do them here? 

Sir Geo. The raising of a spirit requires cer- 
tain secret mysteries to be performed, and words 
to be muttered in private 
_ Fan. Well, if I see through your trick, will 
you promise to be my friend? s 

Sir Geo, I will——Attend and tremble ! 

[ Exit. 

Fan. A very solemn old ass! but I smoke 
him—he has a mind to raise his price upon me. 
I could not think this slut would have used me 
thus. I begin to grow horribly tired of my drum. 
I wish I was well rid of it. However, I have 
got this by it, that it has driven off Tinsel for 
good and all: I shan’t have the mortification to 
see my mistress carried off by such a rival. 
Well, whatever happens, I must stop this old 
fellow’s mouth; I must not be sparing in hush- 
money. But here he comes. 
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Enter Str Grorce in his own habit, 


ia! what’s that! Sir George Trueman! This 
can be no counterfeit. His dress, his shape, his 
face, the very wound of which he died! Nay, 
then, ’tis time to decamp, [ Runs off: 

Sir Geo. Ha, ha, ha! Fare you well, good sir 
George. The enemy has left me master of the 
field; here are the marks of my victory. This 
drum will I hang up in my great hall, as the tro- 
phy of the day. 


Enter AnrcatL.—Sir Grorce stands with his 
hand before his face, in a musing posture, 


Abi. Yonder he is. O’ my conscience, he has 
driven off the conjurer! Mr Fantome, Mr Fan- 
tome ! I give you joy, I give you joy! What do 
you think of your thousand pounds now? Why 
does not the man speak ? 

[Pulls him by the sleeve. 

Sir Geo. Ha! 


[Taking his hands from his face. 
Abi, Oh ’tis my master !, [Shrieks. 
| Running away, he catches her. 
Sir Geo. Good Mrs Abigail, not so fast. 
Abi. Are you alive, sir? He has given my 
shoulder such a cursed tweak ! they must be real 
fingers ; I feel them, I’m sure, 
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Sir Geo. What dost*thou think ? . 

Abi. Think, sir! think !—Troth I don’t know 
what to think. Pray, sir, how 
_ Sir Geo. No questions, good Abigail; thy cu~’ 
riosity shall be satisfied in due time. Where’s 
your lady ? 

Abi. Oh, U'm so frighted—and so glad— 

Str Geo. Where’s your lady, I ask you? 

Abi. Marry, I don’t,know where I am myself 
—I can’t forbear weeping for joy 

Sir Geo. Your lady? I say, your lady? I must 
bring you to yourself with one pinch more. 

Abi. Oh, she has been talking a good while 
with the steward, 

Str Geo. Then he has opened the whole story 
to her. Ym glad he has prepared her. Oh, 
here she comes! 
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Enter Lavy Trueman, followed by VELLUM. 
Lady True. Where is he ? Let me fly into his 


-arms ! my life! my soul! my husband ! 


Sir Geo. Oh, let me catch thee to my heart, 
dearest of women ! 

Lady True. Are you, then, still alive, and are 
you here! I can scarce believe my senses! Now 
am I happy indeed ! 

Sir Geo, My heart is too full to answer thee. 

Lady True. Was ever woman s0 blessed! to 
find again the darling of her soul, when she 
thought him lost for ever! to enter into a kind 
of second marriage with the only man, whom she 
was ever capable of loving ! 

Sir Geo. May it be as happy as our first! I 
desire no more. Believe me, my dear, I want 
words to express those transports of joy and ten- 
derness, which are every moment rising In my 
heart whilst I speak to thee. 


Enter Servants. 


But. Just as the steward told us, lads! Look 
you there, if he ben’t with my lady already! 

Gard. We, he, he! what a joyful night will 
this be for madam. 

Coach, As I was coming in at the gate, a 
strange gentleman whisked by me; but he took 
to his heels, and made away to the George. If 
I did not see master before me, I should have 
sworn it had been his honour ! 

Gard. Hast thou given orders for the bells to 
be set a ringing ? 5 

Coach, Neyer trouble thy head about that; it 
is done. 

Sir Geo. [To Lavy Trueman.] My dear, T 
long as much to tell you my whole story, as you 
do to hear it, In the mean while, I am to look 
upon this as my wedding-day. T’ll have nothing 
but the voice of mirth and feasting in my house, 
My poor neighbours and my servants shall re- 
joice with me, My hall shall be free to every 
one, and let my cellars be thrown open. 

But. Ah, bless your honour, may you neyer 
die again ! ee 
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Coach. The same good man that he ever was. 

Gard. Whurra ! 

Sir Geo. Vellum, thou hast done me much ser- 
vice to-day. I know thou lovest Abigail; but 
she’s disappointed in a fortune. I'll make it up 
to both of you. T’ll give thee a thousand pounds 
with her. It is not fit there should be one sad- 
heart in my house to-night. 

Abi, Mr Vellum, you are a well-spoken nian : 
pray, do you thank my master and my lady. 
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Sir Geo. Vellum, I hope you are not displea~ 
sed with the gift I make you? 
Vel, The gift is two-fold. I receive from you 
A virtuous partner, and a portion, too; 
For which, in humble wise, I thank the 


donours': 
And so we bid goodsnight to both your 
ho—nours, 
‘ [Exeunt omaes. 


A BOLD STROKE FOR A WIFE. 
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MRS CENTLIVRE. 


DRAMATIS PERSON #. 


MEN. 


Coronet FaInweELL, zn love with Mrs Lovety. 
Sir Purtre Mopetove, an old beau. 
PERIWINELE, @ kind of silly virtuoso. 
TRADELOVE, a change broker. 

Oxsapiau Prim, a quaker hosier. 

Freeman, the colonel’s friend, a merchant. 
Simon Pure, a quaking preacher. 


Mr Sacxsur, a vintner. 


WOMEN. 


Mrs Lovety, a fortune of thirty thousand 
pounds. 

Mrs Prim, wife to Pri the hosier. 

Berry, servant to Mrs Lovzty. 


Scene—London. 


ACT If. 


SCENE I.—A tavern. 


CovoneL FarnweE_u and FREEMAN over 
a bottle. 


Free. Come, colonel, his majesty’s health. You 


“are as melancholy as if you were in love! I wish 


some of the beauties of Bath han’t snapt your 
heart. 

Coil. Why, faith, Freeman, there is something 
in’t; I have seen a lady at Bath, who has kindled 
such a flame in me, that all the waters there can’t 
quench. 

Free. Women, like some poisonous animals, 
carry their antidote aboat them Is she not to 
be had, colonel ? 

Col. That’s a difficult question to answer ; how- 
ever, I resolve to try: perhaps you may be able 
to serve me; you merchants know one another. 
The lady told me herself she was under the 
charge of four persons, 

Free. Odso! ’tis Mrs-Anne Lovely. 

Col. The same—Do you know her? 

Free. Know her ! ay Faith, colonel, your 
ondition is more desperate than you imagine : 








why, she is the talk and pity of the whole town; 
and it is the opinion of the learned, that she must 
die a maid. A 

Col. Say you so? That’s somewhat odd, in this 
charitable city. She’s a woman, I hope? 

Free. For aught I know—but it had been as 
well for her, had nature made her any other part 
of the creation. The man who keeps this house 
served her father; he is a very honest fellow, 
and may be of use to you; we'll send for him to 
take a glass with us: he'll give you her whole 
history, and ’tis worth your hearing. 

Col. But may one trust him? wee 

Free. With your life: I have obligations 
enough upon him to make him do any thing: I 
serve him with wine. [ Knocks. 

Col. Nay, I know him very well myself. I 
once used to frequent a club that was kept here. 


Enter Drawer. 


Draw. Gentlemen, d’ye call? 
Free. Ay; send up your master. 


Draw. Yes, sir, | Evxié. 
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Col. Do you know any of this lady’s guardians, 


Freeman ? 
Free. Yes, I know two of them very well. 


Enter Sacxsvut. 


Here comes one will give you an account of 
them all. Mr Sackbut, we sent for you to: take 
a glass with us. ’Tis‘a maxim among the friends 
of the bottle, that as long as the master is in 
company, one may be sure of good wine. 

Sack. Sir, you shall be sure to have as good 
wine as you send in. Colonel, your tost hum- 
ble servant ; you are welcome to town. 

Col. I thank you, Mr Sackbut. 

Sack. I am as glad to see you as I should a 
hundred tun of French claret, custom free. My 
service to you, sir. [Drinks.| You don’t look 
so merry as you used to do; arn’t you well, co- 
lonel ? , 

Free. He has got a woman in his head, land- 
~ lord ; can you help him? 

_ Sack, If’tis in my power, F shan’t scruple to 
serve my friend. 

Col. ’Tis one perquisite of your calling. 


Sack. Aye, at tother end of the town, where | 


you officers use, women are good forcers of 
trade; a well-customed house, a handsome bar- 


' keeper, with clean, obliging drawers, soon get the’ 


‘master an estate; but our citizens seldom do 

-any thing but cheat within the walls. But as 
to the lady, colonel; point you at particulars? or 
have you a good Champagne stomach? Are you 
in full pay, or reduced, colonel? 

Col. Reduced, reduced, landlord. 

Free. To the miserable condition of a lover! 

Sack., Pish! that’s’ preferable to half-pay; a 
woman’s resolution may break before the peace : 
push her home, colonel ; there’s no parlying with 
the fair sex. 

Col. Were the lady her own mistress, I have 
some reasons to believe I should soon command 
in chief. 

Free. You know Mrs Lovely, Mr Sackbut ? 

Sack. Know her! Aye, poor Nancy: I have 
carried her to school many, a frosty, morning.— 
Alas! if she’s the woman, I pity you, colonel : 
her father, my old master, was the most whimsi- 
cal, out-of-the-way tempered man I ever heard 
of, as you will guess by his last will and testa- 
ment. This was his only child: and I have 
heard him wish her dead a thousand times, 

Col. Why so? 

Sack. He hated posterity, you must know, and 
wished the world were to expire with himself.— 
He used to swear, if she had been a. boy, he 
would have qualified him for the opera. 

Free. "T'was a very unnatural resolution in a 
father. 

Sack. He died worth thirty thousand. pounds, 
which he left.to his daughter, provided she mar- 
ried with the consent of her guardians; but that 
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she might be sure never to do so, he left her 
in the care of four men, as opposite to each 
other as the four elements ; each has his quarter~ 
ly rule, and three months in a year she is obliged 
to be subject to each of their humours, and they 
are pretty different, | assure you. She is just 
come from Bath. 

Col. "T'was there I saw her. 

Sack. Aye, sir; the last quarter was her beau 
guardian’s. She appears in all public places du- 
ring his reign. 

Col. She visited a lady who boarded in the 
same house with me: I liked her person, and 
found an opportunity to tell her so. She repli- 
ed, she had no objection to mine; but if I could 
not reconcile contradictions, I must not think of 
her; for that she was condemned to the caprice 
of four persons, who never yet agreed in any one 
thing, and she was obliged to please them all. 

Sack. "Vis most true, sir; I'll give you a short 
description of the men, and leave you'to judge 
of the poor Jady’s condition. One is a kind of 
virtuoso; a silly, half-witted fellow, but positive 
and surly, fond of evéry thing antique and fo- 
reign, and wears his clothes of the fashion of the 
last century; doats upon travellers, and believes 
more of sir John Mandeville than he does of the 
Bible. ; 

Col. That must be a rare odd fellow ! 

Sack. Another is a’Change-broker; a fellow 
that will out-lye the devil for the advantage of 
stock, and cheat his father that got him, in a 
bargain: he is a great stickler for trade, and 
hates every man that wears a sword. 

Free. He is a great admirer of the Dutch ma- 
nagement, and swears they understand trade 
better than any nation under the sun. 

Sack. The third is an old beau, that has May 
in his fancy and dress, but December in his face 
and his heels: he admires all the new fashions, 
and those must be French; loves operas, balls, 
masquerades, and is always the most tawdry of 
the whole company on a birth-day. ; 

Col. These are pretty opposite to one another, 
truly; and the fourth, what is he, landlord? 

Sack. A very rigid quaker, whose quarter be- 
gan this day. I saw Mrs Lovely go in; not a- 
bove two hours ago—sir Philip set her down.— 
What think you now, colonel; is not the poor 
lady to be pitied? 

Col. Aye, and rescued too, landlord. 

Free. In my opinion, that’s impossible. 

Col. There is nothing impossible to a lover.— 
What would not a man attempt for a fine woman 
and thirty thousand pounds? Besides, my honour 
is at stake; I promised to deliver her, and she 
bid me win her and wear her, 

Sack. That's fair, faith. 

Free. If it depended upon knight-errantry, I 
should not doubt your setting free the damsel; - 
but to have avarice, impertinence, hypocrisy, 
and pride, at once to deal with, requires more 
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cunning than generally attends a man of honour. 

Col. My fancy tells me [ shall come off with 
glory. Iam resolved to try, however. Do you 
know all the guardians, Mr Sackbut? 

Suck. Very well, sir; they all use my house. 

Col. And will you assist me, if occasion re- 
quires? 

Sack. In every thing I can, colonel. 

Free. V\l answer for him; and whatever I can 
serve you in, you may depend on. I know Mr 
Periwinkle and Mr Tradelove; the latter has a 
very great opinion of my interest abroad. I 
happened to have a letter from a correspondent 
two hours before the news arrived of the French 
king’s death : I communicated it to him: upon 
which he bought all the stock he could, and what 
with that, and some wagers he laid, he told me 
he had got to the tune of five hundred pounds; 
so that I am much in his good graces. 

Col. I don’t know but you may be of service 
to me, Freeman. 

Free. If I can, command me, colonel. 

Col. Isn’t it possible to find a suit of clothes 
ready made at some of these sale-shops fit to rig 
out a beau, think you, Mr Sackbut? 

Sack. O, hang them—No, colonel; they keep 
nothing ready made that a gentleman would be 
seen in: but I can fit you with a suit of clothes, 
if you’d make a figure—Velvet and gold brocade 
—They were pawned to me by a French count, 
who had been stript at play, and wanted money 
to carry him home; he promised to send for them, 
but I have not heard any thing of him. 

Free. He has not fed upon frogs long enough 
yet to recover his loss; ha, ha! 

Col. Ha, ha! Well, the clothes will do, Mr 
Sackbut; though we must have three or four fel- 
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lows in tawdry liveries: they can be procured, I 


hope? 

Free. Egad! I have a brother come from the 
West Indies that can match you; and, for expe- 
dition-sake, you shall have his servants: there’s a 
black, a tawney-moor, and a Frenchman; they 
don’t speak one word of English, so can make no 
mistake. 

Col. Excellent! Egad! I shall look like an 
Indian prince. First, V’ll attack my beau guar- 
dian; where lives he? 3 

Sack. Faith, somewhere about St James; 
though, to say in what street, I cannot; but any 
chairman wiil tell you where sir Philip Mode- 
love lives. 

Free. Oh! you'll find him in the Park at ele- 
ven every day; at least, I never pass through at 
that hour without seeing him there. But what 
do-you intend? 

Col. To address him in his own way, and find 
what he designs to do with the lady. 

Free. And what then? ; 

Col. Nay, that I cannot tell; but I shall take 
my measures accordingly. 

Sack. Well, ’tis a mad undertaking, in my 
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mind : but here’s to your success, colonel. 
[ Drinks. 

Col. ’Tis something out of the way, I confess ; 
but fortune may chance to smile, and I succeed: 
Come, landlord, let me see those clothes. Free- 
man, I shall expect you'll leave word with Mr 
Sackbut where one may find you upon occasion ; 
aie send my Indian equipage immediately ; d’ye 

ear? 

Free. Immediately. 
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Col. Bold was the man who ventured first to 


sea, 
But the first venturing lovers bolder were. 
The path of love’s a dark and dangerous way, 
Without a landmark, or one friendly star, 
And he that runs the risque deserves the fair, 


' [ Ewit. 
SCENE II.—Prim’s house. 


Enter Mrs Lovety, and her maid Berry. 


Bet. Bless me, madam! Why do you fret and 
tease yourself so? This is giving them the advan- 
tage, with a witness. 

Mrs Love. Must I be condemned all my life 
to the preposterous humours of other people, and 
pointed at by every boy in town? Oh! I could 
tear my flesh, and curse the hour I was born— 
Isn’t it monstrously ridiculous, that they should 
desire to impose their quaking dress upon me at 
these years? When I was a child, no matter 
what they made me wear; but now 

Bet. 1 would resolve against it, madam; I’d 
see them hanged before I’d put on the pinched 
cap again. 

1» Mrs Love. Then I must never expect one mo- 
‘ment’s ease: she has rung such a peal in my ears 
already, that I shan’t have the right use of them 
this month. What can I do? 

Bet. What can you not do, if you will but 
give your mind to it? Marry, madam. 

Mrs Love. What! and have my fortune go to 
build churches and hospitals ? 

Bet. Why, let it go. If the colonel loves you, 
as he pretends, he'll marry you without a fortune 
madam; and, I assure you, a colonel’s lady is no 
despicable thing; a colonel’s post will maintain 
you like a gentlewoman, madam. — 

Mrs Love. So, you would advise me to give 
up my own fortune, and throw myself upon the 
colonel’s? 

Bet. I would advise you to make yourself 
easy, madam. 

Mrs Love. That’s not the way, I’m sure. No, 
no, girl; there are certain ingredients to be mii- 
gled with matrimony, without which I may as 
well change for the worse as the better, When 
the woman has fortune enough to make the man 
happy, if he has either honour or good manners, 
he’ll make her easy. Love makes but a slovenly 
figure in a house, where poverty keeps the door. 
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Bet. And so you resolve to die a maid, do you, 
madam? 

Mrs Love. Or have it in my power to make 
‘the man I love master of my fortune. 

Bet. Then you don’t like the colonel so well 
as I thought you did, madam, or you would not 
-take such a resolution. 

Mrs Love. It is because I do like him, Betty, 
that I do take such a resolution. ya 

Bet. Why, do you expect, madam, the colonel 
can work miracles? Is it possible for him to mar- 
ry you with the consent of all your guardians? 

Mrs Love. Or he must not marry me at all: 
and so I told him; and he did not seem dis- 
pleased with the news. He promised to set me 
free; and I, on that condition, promised to make 
him master of that freedom. 

Bet. Well! I have read of enchanted castles, 
ladies delivered from the chains of magic, giants 
killed, and monsters overcome; so that I shall 
be the less surprised if the colonel should con- 
jure you out of the power of your four guardi- 


ans ; if he does, I am sure he deserves your for- 


tune. 
Mrs Love. And shall have it, girl, if it were 
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ten times as much—For I'll ingenuously confess 
to thee, that I do like the colonel above all the 
men I ever saw: there’s something so jantée ina 
soldier, a kind of je ne scat quoi air, that makes 
them more agreeable than the rest of mankind. 
They command regard, as who shall say, We are 
your defenders. We preserve your beauties 
from the insults of rude and unpolished foes, 
and ought to be preferred before those lazy, in- 
dolent mortals, who, by dropping into their fa- 
thers’ estates, set up their coaches, and think to 
rattle themselves into our affections. 

Bet. Nay, madam, I confess that the army has 
engrossed all the prettiest fellows—a laced coat 
and a feather have irresistible charms. 

Mrs Love. But the colonel has all the beau- 
ties of the mind, as well as the body. O all ye 
powers that favour happy lovers, grant that he 
may be mine! Thou god of love, if thou be’st 
aught but name, assist my Fainwell ! 


Point all thy darts to aid his just design, 
And make his plots as prevalent as thine. 
: [ Exveunt. 


ACT IL. 


SCENE I.—The Park. 


Enter Coronet, finely drest, three Footmen af- 
ter hun. 


Col. So, now if I can but meet this beau! 
Egad! Methinks, I cut a smart figure, and have 
as much of the tawdry air as any Italian count 
or French marquis of them all. Sure, I shall 
‘know this knight again———Ah! Yonder he sits, 
making love to a mask, i’faith! I’ll walk up the 
Mall, and come down by him. 





[ Exit CotoneL, 


Scene draws, and discovers Sin Puriip upon a 
bench, with a woman masked. 


Sir Phi. Well, but, my dear, are you really 
constant to your keeper? 

Wom. Yes, really, sir. Hey-day ! Who comes 
yonder? He cuts a mighty figure. 

Sir Phi. Ha! A stranger, by his equipage 
keeping so close at his heels. He has the ap- 
pearance of a man of quality. Positively French, 
by his dancing air! 

Wom. He crosses, as if he meant to sit down 
here. 

Sir Phi. He has a mind to make love to thee, 
child. 


‘Enter Cotoner, and seats himself upon the 
bench by Str Puriip. 


Wom. It will be to no purpose, if he does. 
Str Phi. Are you resolved to be cruel, then? 
Col. You must be very cruel indeed, if you 


can deny any thing to so fine a gentleman, ma- 
dam. [ Takes out his watch. 

Wom. I never mind the outside of a man. 

Col. And I’m afraid thou art no judge of the 
inside, - ; 

Sir Phi. I am positively of your mind, sir ; for 
creatures of her function seldom penetrate be- 
yond the pocket. 

Wom. Creatures of your composition, have, in- 
deed, generally more in their pockets, than in 
their heads, [ Aside. 

Sir Phi. Pray, what says your watch? mine is 
down. [ Pulling out his watch. 

Col. I want thirty-six minutes of twelve, sir. 

[Puts up his watch, and takes out his snujf- 
box. 

Sir Phi. May I presume, sir? 

Col. Sir, you honour me. 

: [Presenting the box. 

Sir Phi. He speaks good English—though he 
must be a foreigner.—[ Aside. ]}—This snuff is ex- 
tremely good—and the box prodigious fine; the 
work is French, I presume, sir? 

Col. I bought it in Paris, sir—I do think the 
workmanship pretty neat. 

Sir Phi. Neat! ‘tis exquisitely fine, sir. Pray, 
sir, if I may take the liberty of inquiring—What 
country is so happy to claim the birth of the 
finest gentleman in the universe? France, I pre- 
sume ? 

Col. Then you don’t think me an Englishman ? 

Sir Phi. No, upon my soul, don’t I. 

Col. I’m sorry for’t. 
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Sir Phi. Impossible, you should wish to be an 
Englishman! Pardon me, sir, this island could 
not produce a person of such alertness. 

Col, As this mirror shews you, sir. 

[Puts up a pocket glass to Str Purxip’s fuce. 

Wom. Coxcombs! I’m sick to hear them 
praise one another. One seldom gets any thing 
by such animals; not even a dinner, unless one 
can dine upon soup and celery. 

Sir Phi. O Gad, sir? Will you leave us, ma- 
dam? Ha, ha, ha! [Exit Woman. 

Col. She fears ’twill be only losing time to stay 
here, ha, ha, ha! I know not how to distinguish 
you, sir; but your mien and address speak you 
right honourable. 

Sir Phi. Thus, great souls judge of others by 
themselves—I am ouly adorned with knighthood, 
that’s all, I assure you, sir; my nameis sir Philip 
Modelove. 

Col. Of French extraction ? 

Sir Phi. My father was French. 

Col. One may plainly perceive it—There is a 
certain gaiety peculiar to my nation (for I will 
own myself a Frenchman) which distinguishes us 
every where—-A person of your figure would be 
a vast addition to a coronet. 

Sir Phi. I must own I had the offer of a 
barony about five years ago; but I abhorred 
the fatigue which must have attended it. I 
could never yet bring myself to join with either 
party. 

Col. You are perfectly in the right, Sir Philip 
---a fine person should not embark himself in the 
slovenly concern of politics: dress and pleasure 
are objects proper for the soul of a fine gentle- 
man. 

Sir Phi. And love--- 

Col. Oh! that’s included under the article of 
pleasure. 

Sir Phi. Parbleu il est un homme d’esprit! I 
must embrace you--[ Rise and embrace.|---Your 
sentiments are so agrecable to mine, that we 
appear to have but one soul, for our ideas and 
conceptions are the same. 

Col. I should be sorry for that. [ Aside. ]---You 
do me too much honour, sir Philip. 

Sir Phi. Your vivacity and jantee mien assu- 
red me, at first sight, there was nothing of this 
foggy island in your composition. May I crave 
your name, sir? 

Col. My name is La Fainwell, sir, at your ser- 
vice. 

Sir Phi. The La Fainwells are French, I 
know; though the name is become very numer- 
ous in Great-Britain of late years—I was sure 
you was French the moment [ laid my eyes upon 
you; I could not come into the supposition of 
your being an Englishman: this island produces 
few such ornaments. 

Col. Pardon me, sir Philip ; this island has two 
things superior to all nations under the sun. 

Sir Phi, Al! what are they? 
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» Col. The ladies, and the laws. 

Sir Phi, The laws, indeed, do claim a pre- 
ference of other nations---but, by my soul, there 
are fine women every where.-—I must own I have 
felt their power in all countries. 

Col. There are some finished beauties, I con- 
fess, in France, Italy, Germany, nay, even in 
Holland, mais elles sont bien rare : but les belles 
Angloises ! Oh, sir Philip, where find we such 
women ! such symmetry of shape! such ele- 
gance of dress ! such regularity of features! 
such sweetness of temper! such commanding 
eyes |! and such bewitching smiles ! 

Sir Phi. Ah! parbleu vous etes attrapé. 

Col. Non, je vous assure, Chevalier—-But I 
declare there is no amusement so agreeable to 
my gofit as the conversation of a fine wo- 
man. I could never be prevailed upon. to 
enter into what the vulgar call the pleasure of 
the bottle. ‘ 

Sir Phi. My own taste, positivement.—A ball, 
or a masquerade, is certainly preferable to all 
the productions of the vineyard. 

Col. Infinitely ! I hope the people of quality © 
in England will support that branch of pleasure 
which was imported with the peace, and since 
naturalized by the ingenious Mr. Heidegger. 

Sir Phi. The ladies assure me it will become 
part of the constitution—upon which I subscrib- 
ed a hundred guineas—It will be of great ser- 
vice to the public, at least to the company of 
surgeons; and the city in general. 

Col. Ha, ha! it may help to ennoble the blood 
of the city. Are you married, sir Philip? 

Sir Phi. No; nor doI believe I ever shall 
enter into that honourable state: I have an abe 
solute tendre for the whole sex. 

Col. That’s more than they have for you, I 
dare swear. Aside. 

Sir Phi..And I have the honour to be very 
well with the ladies, I can assure you, sir; and I 
won’t affront a million of fine women to make 
one happy. 

Col. Nay, marriage is reducing a man’s taste 
toa kind of half pleasure: but then it carries 
the blessings of peace along with it; one goes 
to sleep without fear, and wakes without pain, 

Sir Phi. There’s something of that m’t ; a 
wife is a very good dish for an English stomach, 
—but gross feeding for nicer palates, ha, ha, ha! 

Col. I find I was very much mistaken—I im- 
agined you had been married to that young lady, 
whom I saw in the chariot with you this morn- 
ing in Grace-church-Street. . 

Sir Phi. Who, Nancy Lovely? I am a piece 
of a guardian to that lady: you must know, her 
father, I thank him, joined me with three of the 
most preposterous old fellows---that, upon my 
soul, 1 am in pain for the poor girl: she 
must certainly lead apes, as the saying is; ha, 








ha! 
Col. That’s pity, sir Philip. If the lady would 
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give me leave, I would endeavour to avert that 
curse. 

Sir Phi. As to the lady, she’d gladly be rid 
of us at any rate, I believe ; but here’s the mis- 
chief! he who marries Miss Lovely, must have 
the consent of us all four-+or not a penny of 
her portion.-—For my part, I shall never approve 
of any but a mah of figure,--and the rest are 
not only averse to cleanliness, but have ‘each a 

eculiar taste to gratify.---For my part, I declare 
would prefer you to all the men I ever saw. 

Col, And I her to all women-~ 

Sir Phi. I assure you, Mr Fainwell, I am for 
marrying her ; for I hate the trouble of a guardi- 
an, especially among such wretches ; but resolve 
never to agree to the choice of any one of them, 
-~aid I fancy they’ll be even with me, for they 
never came into any proposal of mine yet. 

Col. I wish I had your leave to try them, sir 
Philip. 

Sir Phi. With all my soul, sir; I can refuse a 
person of your appearance nothing. 

Col. Sir, I am infinitely obliged to you. 

Sir Phi. But do you really like matrimony? 

Col. I believe I could with that lady. 

Sir Phi. The only point in which we differ— 
But you are master of so many qualifications, 
that I can excuse one fault; for [ must think it 
a fault in a fine gentleman; and that you are 
such, Til give it under my hand. 

Col. I wish you’d give me your consent to mar- 
ty Mrs Lovely under your hand, sir Philip. 

Sir Phi. Vil do’t, if you'll step into St James’s 
Coffee-house, where we may have pen and ink— 
though I can’t foresee what advantage my con- 
sent will be to you, without you could find a way 
to get the rest of the guardians. But I'll intro- 
duce you, however: she is now at a Quaker’s, 
where I carried her this morning, when you saw 
us in Gracechurch-Street.—I assure you she has 
an odd ragout of guardians, as you will find when 
you hear the characters, which 1’ll endeavour to 
give you as we go along.—Hey! Pierre, Jaque, 





Renno—where are you all, scoundrels? Or- 
der the chariots to St James’s Coffce-house. 
Col. Le Noir, la Brun, la Blanc. Morbleu, 





ou sont ces coquins la? Allons, Monsieur le Che- 
valier. 
» Sir Phi. Ah! Pardonnez moi, monsieur. 
Col. Not one step, upon my soul, sir Philip. 
Sir Phi. The best bred man in Europe, posi- 
tively ! ‘ Exeunt. 


SCENE II.—Changes to Osapiau Prim’s 
~ house. 


Enter Mrs Lovety, followed by Mrs Prim. 


Mrs Prim. Then, thou wilt not obey me? and 
thou dost really think those fallals become thee? 
Mrs Love. I do, indeed. ; 

Ars Prim, Now will I be judged by all sober 
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people, if I don’t look more like a modest woman 
than thou dost, Anne. 

Mrs Love. More like a hypocrite you mean, 
Mrs Prim. 

Mrs Prim. Ah! Anne, Anne, that wicked Phi- 
lip Modelove will: undo thee—Satan so fills thy 
heart with pride, during the three months of his 
guardianship, that thou becomest a stumbling 
block to the upright. ? 

Mrs Love. Pray, who are they? Are the pinch- 
ed cap and formal hood the emblems of sancti- 
ty? Does your virtue consist in your dress, Mrs 
Prim? 

Mrs Prim. It doth not consist in cut hair, 
spotted face, and a bare neck.—Oh the wicked- 
ness of the generation! The primitive women 
knew not the abomination of hooped petticoats. 

Mrs Love. No; nor the abomination of cant 
neither. Don’t tell me, Mrs Prim, don’t. I know 
you have as much pride, vanity, self-conceit, and 
ambition among you, couched under that formal 
habit, and sanctified countenance, as the proudest 
of us all; but the world begins to see your pru- 
dery: 

Mrs Prim. Prudery! What! do they invent 
new words as well as new fashions?. Ah! poor 
fantastic age, I pity thee—Poor deluded Anne, 
which dost thou think most resembles the saint, 
and which the sinner, thy dress or mine? Thy 
naked bosom allureth the eye of the by-stander, 
—encourageth the frailty of human-nature—and 
corrupteth the soul with evil longings. 

Mrs Love. And, pray, who corrupted your son 
Tobias with evil longings? Your maid Tabitha 
wore a handkerchief, and yet he made the saint 
a sinner. 

Mrs Prim. Well, well, spit thy malice. I con- 
fess Satan did buffet my son Tobias, and my ser- 
vant Tabitha : the evil spirit was at that time too 
strong, and they both became subject to its work- 
ings, not from any outward provocation, but from 
an inward call; he was not tainted with the rot- 
tenness of the fashions, nor did his eyes take in 
the drunkenness of beauty. 

Mrs Love. No! that’s plainly to be seen. 

Mrs Prim. Tabitha is one of the faithful; he 
fell not with a stranger. : 

Mrs Love. So! Then you hold wenching no 
crime, provided it be within the pale of your own 
tribe. You are an excellent casuist, truly! 





Enter Opaprau Prim. 


Oba. Prim. Not stripped of thy vanity yet, 
Anne !—Why dost thou not make her put it off, 
Sarah ? 

Mrs Prim.-She will not do it. 

Oba. Prim. Verily, thy naked breast troubleth 
my outward man; I pray thee hide them, Ame: 
put on an handkerchief, Anne Lovely. 

Mrs Love. I hate handkerchiefs when’tis not 
cold weather, Mr Prim. 

Mrs Prim, I have seen thee wear a handker- 
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- chief, nay, and a mask to boot, in the middle of 
July. 
_ Mrs Love. Ay; to keep the sun from scorch- 
ing me. 

Oba. Prim. If thou couldst not bear the sun- 

beams, how dost thou think man can bear thy 
beams? Those breasts inflame desire; let them 
be hid, I say. 
_ Mrs Love. Let me be quiet, I say. Must I be 
tormented thus for ever? Sure no woman’s con- 
dition ever equalled mine! Foppery, folly, ava- 
rice, and hypocrisy, are, by turns, my constant 
companions—and I must vary shapes as often as 
@ player—I cannot think my father meant this 
tyranny! No, you usurp an authority which he 
never intended you should take. 

Oba. Prim. Hark thee; dost thou call good 
counsel tyranny? Do I, or my wife, tyrannize, 
when we desire thee, in all love, to put off thy 
tempting attire, and veil thy provokers to sin? 

Mrs Love. Deliver me, good Heaven! or I 
shall go distracted. [ Walks about. 

Mrs Prim. So! now thy pinners are tost, and 
thy breasts pulled up! Verily, they were seen 
enough before. Fy upon the filthy tailor who 
made thy stays ! 

Mrs Love. I wish I were in my grave! Kill 
me rather than treat me thus, 

Oba. Prim. Kill thee! ha, ha! thou thinkest 
thou art acting some lewd play, sure !---kill thee! 
Art thou prepared for death, Anne Lovely? No, 
no; thou wouldst rather have a husband, Anne— 
Thou wantest a gilt coach, with six lazy fellows 
behind, to flaunt it in the ring of vanity, among 
the princes and rulers of the land, who pamper 
themselves with the fatness thereof; but I will 
take care that none shall squander away thy fa- 
ther’s estate ; thou shalt marry none such, Anne. 

_ Mrs Love. Would you marry me to one of 
your own canting sect? 

Oba. Prim. Yea, verily ; no one else shall ever 
get my consent, I do assure thee, Anne. 

Mrs Love. And, I do assure thee, Obadiah, 
that I will as soon turn Papist, and die in a con- 
vent. 

Mrs Prim. Oh, wickedness ! 

Mrs Love. Oh, stupidity ! 

Oba. Prim. Oh, blindness'of heart ! 

Mrs Love. Thou blinder of the world, don’t 
provoke me—lest I betray your sanctity, and 
leave your wife to judge of your purity.:—-What 
were the emotions of your spirit--when you 
squeezed Mary by the hand last night in the pan- 
try—when she told you, you bussed so filthily? 
Ah! you had no aversion to naked bosoms, when 
you beggéd her to shew you a little, little, little 
bit of her delicious bubby :---don’t you remember 
those words, Mr Prim? 

Mrs Prim. What does she say, Obadiah ? 

Ob. Prim. She talketh unintelligibly, Sarah. 
Which way did she hear this? This should not 
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ly, it troubleth me. [ Aside, 


Enter Servant. 


Ser. Philip Modelove, whom they call sir Phi- 
lip, is below, and such another with him; shall I 


[ Exit: 


‘send them up? 


Oba, Prim. Yea. 


Enter Str Purrie and CoLonet. 


Sir Phi. How dost thou do, friend Prim ? 
Odso! my she-friend here, too! What, are you 
documenting Miss Nancy? Reading her a lecture 
upon the pinched coif, I warrant ye ! 

Mrs Prim. 1 am sure thou didst never read 
her any lecture that was good. My flesh nseth | 
so at these wicked ones, that prudence adviseth 
me to withdraw from their sight. | Exit. 

Col. Oh! that I could find means to speak 
with her! How charming she appears! I wish I 
could get this letter into her hand. { Aside. 

Sir Phi. Well, Miss Cockey, f hope thou hast 
got the better of them. 

Mrs Love. The difficulties of my life are not 
to be surmounted, sir Philip.——-I hate the im- 
pertinence of him, as much as the stupidity of the 
other. [ Aside. 

Oba. Prim. Verily, Philip, thou wilt spoil this 
maiden. 

Sir Phi. I find we still differ in opinion; but 
that we may none of us spoil her, prithee, Prim, 
let us consent to marry her.—I have sent for our 
brother guardians to meet me here about this ve- 
ry thing—Madam, will you give me leave to re- 
commend a husband to you? Here’s a gentle- 
man, whom, in my mind, you can have no objec- 
tion to. 

[ Presents the Colonel to her, she looks an- 
other way. 

Mrs Love. Heaven deliver me from the for- 
mal, and the fantastic fool ! 

Col. A fine woman a fine horse, and fine 
equipage, are the finest things in the universe; 
and if I am so happy to possess you, madam, I 
shall become the envy of mankind, as much as 
you outshine your whole sex. e 

[As he takes her hand to kiss it, he endea- 
vours to put a letter into rt ; she lets it 
drop—Prim takes tt up. 

Mrs Love. I have no ambition to appear con- 
spicuously ridiculous, sir. [Turning from him. 

Col. So fail the hopes of Fainwell. 

Mrs Love. Ha! Fainwell! ’Yishe! What have 
I done? Prim has the letter, and it will be dis- 
covered ! [ Aside. 

Oba. Prim. Friend, I know not thy name, so 
cannot call thee by it; but thou seest thy letter 
is unwelcome to the maiden; she will not read it, 

Mrs Love. Nor shall you; [Snatches the let- 
ter.] V’'ll tear it in a thousand pieces, and scatter 
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it, as I will the hopes of all those that any of you 
shall recommend to me. [ Tears the letter. 

Sir Phil. Ha! Right woman, faith ! 

Col. Excellent woman ! [ Aside. 

Oba. Prim. Friend, thy garb savoureth too 
much of the vanity of the age for my approba- 
tion; nothing that resembleth Philip Modelove 
shall I love ; mark that—~—therefore, friend Phi- 
lip, bring no more of thy own apes under my 
roof. 

Sir Phi. I am so entirely a stranger to the mon- 
sters of thy breed, that I shall bring none of them, 
I am sure. 

Col. I am likely to have a pretty task by that 
time I have gone through them all; but she’s a 
eity worth taking; and, ’egad! I'll carry on the 
siege: if I can but blow up the outworks, I fancy 

I am pretty secure of the town. { Aside. 


Enter Servant. 


Ser. Toby Periwinkle and Thomas Tradelove 
demand to see thee. [To Six Puruie. 

Sir Phi. Bid them come up. 

Mrs Love. Deliver me from such an inunda- 
tion of noise and nonsense. ‘Oh, Fainwell ! 
whatever thy contrivance be, prosper it Hea- 
ven—but, oh! I fear thou never canst redeem 
me ! 

Sir Phil. Sic transit gloria mundi. 


Enter Mr Periwinkle and TRADELOVE. 


These are my brother guardians, Mr Fainwell} 
prithee, observe the creatures. _[ Aside to Cot. 

Trade. Well, sir Philip, I obey your sum- 
mons. 

Per. Pray, what have you to offer for the good 
of Mrs Lovely, sir Philip? 

Sir. Phi. First, I desire to know what you in- 
tend to do with that lady? Must she be sent to 
the Indies for a venture—or live an old maid, 
and then be entered amongst your curiosities, 
and shewn for a monster, Mr Periwinkle? 

Col, Humph, curiosities ; that must be the yir- 
tuoso, [ Aside. 

Per. Why, what would you do with her? 

Sir Phi. I would recommend this gentleman 
to her for a husband, sir—a person, whom I 
have picked out from the whole race of man- 
kind. 

Qba. Prim. I would advise thee to shuffle him 
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again with the rest of mankind: for I like him 
not. . 

Col. Pray, sir, without offence to your forma- 
lity, what may be your objections? 

Oba. Prim. Thy person; thy manners; thy 
dress; thy acquaintance ;——thy every thing, 
friend. [ 

Sir Phi. You are most particularly obliging, 
friend, ha, ha !. ; 

Trade. What business do you follow, pray, 
sir? 

Col. Humph! by that question he must be the 
broker. [Aside.] Business, sir! the business of a 
gentleman. : 

Trade. That is as much as to say, you dress 
fine, feed high, lie with every woman you like, 
and pay your surgeon’s bill better than your tai- 
lor’s, or your butcher’s. 

_ Col. The court is much obliged to you, sir, for 
your character of a gentleman. 

Trade. The court, sir! What would the court.” 
do without us citizens ? 

Sir Phi. Without your wives and daughters, 
you mean, Mr Tradelove? 

Per. Have you ever travelled, sir? 

Col. That question must not be answered now 
——JIn books I have, sir. 

Per. In books! That’s fine travelling, indeed ! 
——Sir Philip, when you present a person I like, 
he shall have my consent to marry Mrs Lovely ; 
till then, your servant. f Exit. 

Col. Vll make you like me before I have 
done with you, or Iam mistaken, 

[ Aside. 

Trade. And when you can convince me that a 
beau is more useful to my country than a mer- 
chant, you shall have mine; till then, you must 
excuse me. Exit. 

Col. So much for trade—T'll fit you, too. 

[ Aside. 

Sir Phi, In my opinion, this is very inhuman 
treatment, as to the lady, Mr Prim. 

Oba. Prim. Thy opinion and mine happen to 
differ as much as our occupations, friend; busi- 
ness requireth my presence, and folly thine; and 
so I must bid thee farewell. [ Evit. 

Sir Phi. Here’s breeding for you, Mr Feign- 
well! Gad take me, 5 


. Half my estate I’d give to see them bit. 
Col. I hope to bite you all, if my plot hit. 
[ Eveunt. 


every straw. 
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ACT III. 


SCENE I.—The Tavern. 


Sacxsur and the Colonel, in an Egyptian dress. 


Sack. A lucky beginning, colonel 
got the eld beau’s consent. 

Col. Ay, he’s a reasonable creature ; but the 
other three will require some pains.—Shall [ pass 
upon him, think you? ’Egad, m my mind, I look 
as antique as if I had been preserved in the ark. 

Sack. Pass upon him! ay, ay, as roundly as 
white wine dash’d with sack does for mountain 
and sherry, if you have assurance enough 

Col. { have no apprehension from that quar- 
ter; assurance is the cockade of a soldier. 

Sack. Ay, but the assurance of a soldier dif- 
fers much from that of a traveller—Can you lie 
with a good grace? 

Col. As heartily, when my mistress is the 
prize, as I would meet the foe, when my country 
called, and king commanded; so don’t you fear 
that part :-if he don’t know me again, I am safe 
—I hope he’ll come. 

Sack. I wish all my debts would come as sure. 
I told him you had been a great traveller, had 
many valuable curiosities, and was a person of a 
most singular taste. He seemed transported, and 
begged me to keep you till he came. 

Col. Ay, ay; he need not fear my running 
*away.—Let’s have a bottle of sack, landlord; our 
ancestors drank sack. 

Sack. You shall have it. 

Col. And whereabouts is the trap-door you 
mentioned ? 

Sack. There’s the conveyance, sir. [ Exit. 

Col. Now, if I should cheat all these roguish 
guardians, and carry off my mistress in triumph, 
it would be what the French call a grand coup 
d’eclat—Odso ! here comes Periwinkle. 

Ah! Deuce take this beard; pray Jupiter it does 
not give me the slip, and spoil all! 





you have 





Enter Sacxsut with wine, and PERIWINKLE 
following. 


Sack. Sir, this gentleman, hearing you have 
been a great traveller, and a person of fine spe- 
culation, begs leave to take a glass with you; he 
is a man of a curious taste himself. 

Col. The gentleman has it in his face and 
garb——Sir, you are welcome. 

Per. Sir, 1 honour a traveller, and men of 
your inquiring disposition; the oddness of your 
habit pleases me exceedingly; ’tis very antique ; 
and for that I like it. ; 

Col. ’Tis very antique, sir;—this habit once 
belonged to the famous Claudius Ptolemeus, who 
lived in the year one hundred and thirty-five. 

‘Sack. If he keeps up to the sample, he shall 
Tie with the devil for a bean-stack, and win it, 
[ Aside. 





Per, A hundred and thirty-five! why, that’s 
prodigious, now !—Well, certainly ’tis the finest 
thing in the world to be a traveller. 

Col. For my part, I value none of the modern 
fashions a fig-leaf. 

Per. No more don’t I, sir; I had rather be 
the jest of a fool, than his favourite—I am 
laughed at here for my singularity This coat, 
you must know, sir, was formerly worn by that 
ingenious and very learned person, Mr John 
Tradescant, of Lambeth. 

Col. John Tradescant! Let me embrace you,” 
sir—John Tradescant was my uncle by my mo- 
ther’s side; and I thank you for the honour you 
do his memory,; he was a very curious man, in- 
deed. 

Per. Your uncle, sir! Nay, then, ’tis no 
wonder that your taste is so refined; why, you 
have it in your blood——My humble service to 
you, sir; to the immortal memory of John 
Tradescant, your never-to-be-forgotten uncle! 

[ Drinks. 








Col. Give me a glass, landlord. 

Per. I find you are primitive, even in your. 
wine; Canary was the drink of our wise fore- 
fathers ; ’tis balsamic, and saves the charge of 
apothecaries’ cordials—Oh, that I had lived in 
your uncle’s days! or rather, that he were now 
alive !—Oh, how proud he’d be of such a ne- 
phew ! 

Sack. Oh, pox! that would have spoil’d the 
jest. [ Aside. 

Per. A person of your curiosity must have. 
collected many rarities. 

Col. I have some, sir, which are not yet come 
ashore; as, an Egyptian idol. 

‘Per, Pray, what may that be ? 

Col. It is, sir, a kind of ape, which they for- 
merly worshipped in that country; I took it from 
the breast of a female mummy. 

Per. Ha, ha! our women retain part of their 
idolatry to this day; for many an ape lies upon 
a lady’s bosom : ha, ha! 

[ Aside. 





Sack. A smart old thief. 

Col. Two tusks of an hippopotamus, two pair 
of Chinese nut-crackers, and one Egyptian mum- 
my. 

sol. Pray, sir, have you never a croco- 
dile? 

Col. Humph!—The_ boatswain brought one 
with a design to shew it; but touching at Rot- 
terdam, and hearing it was no rarity in England, 
he sold it to a Dutch poet. 

Sack. The devil’s in that nation, it rivals us in 
every thing ! 

Per. I should have been very glad to have 
seen a living crocodile. ‘ 

Col. My genius led me to things more worthy 
of regard——Sir, I have seen the utmost limits 
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of this globular world; I have.seen the sun rise 
and set; know in what degree of heat he is at 
noon, to the breadth of a hair; and what quan- 
tity of combustibles he burns in a day; and how 
much of it turns to ashes, and how much to cin- 
ders. 

Per. To cinders! You amaze me, sir ! I never 
heard that the sun consumed any thing. Des- 
cartes tells us , 

Col. Descartes, with the rest of his brethren, 
both ancient and modern, knew nothing of the 
matter.—I tell you, sir, that nature admits of an 
annual decay, though imperceptible to vulgar 
eyes.—Sometimes his rays destroy below, some- 
times above. You have heard of blazing co- 
mets, I suppose ? ’ 

_ Per. Yes, yes; I remember to have seen one; 
and our astrologers tell us of another which will 
happen very quickly. 

Col. Those comets are littie islands bordering 
on the sun, which, at certain times, are set on fire 
by that luminous body’s moving over them per- 
pendicular, which will one day occasion a gene- 
ral conflagration. 

Sack. One need not scruple the colonel’s ca- 
pacity, faith! [ Aside. 

Per. This is marvellous strange! These cin- 
ders are what I never read of in any of our 
learned dissertations. 

Col. I don’t know how the devil you should. 

[ Aside. 

Sack. He has it at his finger’s ends; one would 
swear he had learned to lie at school, he does it 
so cleverly. _ [ Aside. 

Per, Well! you travellers see strange things ! 
Pray, sir, have you any of those cinders? 

' Cols I have, among my other curiosities. 

Per, Oh, what have I lost for want of travel- 
ling !—Pray, What have you else? 

Col. Several things worth your attention.—I 
have a muff made of the feathers of those geese 
that saved the Roman Capitol. 

Per. Is't possible ! 

Sack. Yes, if you are such a gander as to be- 
lieve him. . [ Aside. 

Col. I have an Indian leaf, which, open, will 
cover an acre of land, yet folds up in so little a 
compass, you may put it into your snuff-box. 

Sack. Humph! That’s a thunderer!  [ Aside. 

Per, Amazing ! 

Col. Ah! mine is but a little one; I have 
seen some of them that would cover one of the 
Caribbee Islands. 

Per. Well, if I don’t travel before I die, I 
shan’t rest in my grave Pray, what do the 
Indians with them? 

Col. Sir, they use them in their wars for tents; 
the old women for riding-hoods, the young for 
fans and umbrellas. 

Suck. He has a fruitful invention ! [ Aside. 

Per. I admire our East India Company im- 
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ports none of them; they would certainly find 
their account in them. 

Col. Right; if they could find the leaves. 
{ Aside.|——Look ye, sir, do you see this little 
phial ? 

Per. Pray you, what is it? . 

Col. This is called Poluflosboio. 

Per. Poluflosboio !———It has a rumbling 
sound. re ; 

Col. Right, sir; it proceeds from a rumbling 
nature. This water was part of those waves 
which bore Cleopatra’s vessel when she sailed to 
meet Antony. 

Per. Well, of all that ever travelled, none had 
a taste like you ! ° 

Col. But here’s the wonder of the world.— 
This, sir, is called Zona, or Moros Musphonon ; 
the virtues of this are inestimable. 

Per. Moros Musphonon! What, in the name 
of wisdom, can that be? To me it seems a plain 
belt. 

Col. This girdle has carried me all the world 
over. ‘ 

Per. You have carried it, you mean: 

Col. I mean as I say, sir. Whenever I am 
girded with this, 1 am invisible; and, by turning 
this little screw, can be in the court of the Great 
Mogul, the Grand Signior, and king George, in 
as little time as your cook can poach an egg. 

Per. You must pardon me, sir; I cannot be- 
lieve it. 

Col. If my landlord pleases, he shall try the. 
experiment immediately. 

Sack. I thank you kindly, sir; but I have no 
inclination to ride post to the devil. ? 

Col. No, no, you shan’t stir a foot; I'll only 
make you invisible. 

Sack. But if you could not make me visible 
again? 

Per. Come, try it upon me, sir; I am not afraid 
of the devil, nor all his tricks. ’Sbud, I’ll stand 
them all. 

Col. There, sir; put it on. Come; landlord, 
you and I must face to the east—[ They turn 
about.|—Is it on, sir ! S 

Per. ’Tis on. [ They turn about again. 

Sack. Heaven protect me! Where is he? 

Per. Why here, just where I was. 

Sack. Where, where, in the name of virtue? 
Ah, poor Mr Periwinkle! Egad, look to’t, you 
had best, sir; and let him be seen again, or I 
shall have you burnt for a wizard. 

Col. Have patience, good landlord. 

Per. But really-don’t you see me now? 

Sack. No more than I see my grandmother, 
that died forty years ago. 

Per. Are you sure you don’t lie? Methinks, E 
stand just where I did, and see you as plain as I 
did before. 

Sack, Ah! I wish I could see you once again. 

Col. Take off the girdle, sir. [He takes it off: 
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Sack. ;Ah, sir, Iam glad to see you, with all 
my heart. [ Embraces him. 
Per. This is very odd; certainly there must 
be some trick in’t. Pray, sir, will you do me the 
favour to put it on yourself? 
Col. With all my heart. 
Per. But, first, I'll secure the door. 
. Col. You know how to turn the screw, Mr 
Sackbut? 
Sack, Yes, yes. 
must turn full east. 
[They turn, the CotoneL sinks down the 
trap-door. . 
Col. ’Tis done; now turn. [ They turn. 
Per. Ha! Mercy upon me! my flesh creeps 
upon my bones. This must be a conjurer, Mr 
Sackbut. 
Sack, He is the devil, I think. 
Per. Oh, Mr Sackbut, why do you name the 
devil, when, perhaps, he may be.at your elbow ? 
Sack, At my elbow? marry, Heaven forbid ! 
Col. Are you satisfied ? 
[ From under the stage. 
How hollow his voice 


Come, Mr Periwinkle, we 





Per. Yes, sir, yes 
sounds ! i 

Sack. Yours seemed just the same—Faith, I 
wish this girdle were mine, I’d sell wine no more. 
Hark ye, Mr Periwinkle—[ Takes him aside till 
the CoLoneEL rises again.|—if he would sell this 
girdle, you might travel with great expedition. 

Col. But it is not to be parted with for mo- 
ney. 
Pe. I’m sorry for’t, sir, because I think it the 
greatest curiosity I ever heard of. 

Col. By the advice of a learned physiognomist 
in Grand Cairo, who consulted the lines in my 
face, I returned to England, where he told me I 
should find a rarity in the keeping of four men, 
which I was born to possess for the benefit of 
mankind; and the first of the four that gave me 
his consent, I should present him with this girdle 
—Till I have found this jewel, I shall not part 
with the girdle. ; 

Per, What can that rarity be? Didn’t he name 
it to you? . . 

Col. Yes, sir: he called it a chaste, beautiful, 

unaffected woman. 
- Per. Pish ! Women are no rarities I never 
had any taste that way. I married, indeed, to 
please my father, and I got a girl to please my 
wife; but she and the child, (thank Heaven) 
died together——-Women are the very gewgaws 
of the creation; playthings for boys, which, when 
they write man, they ought to throw aside. 

Sack. A fine lecture to be read to a circle of 
ladies ! [ Aside. 

Per. What woman is there, drest in all the 
pride and‘ foppery of the times, can boast of such 
a foretop as the cockatoo ? ‘ 

Col. I must humour him—[Aside.]—Such a 
skin as the lizard? 


Vot. II, 
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Per. Such a shining breast as the humming bird ? 

Col. Such a shape as the antelope? 

_ Per, Or, in all the artful mixture of their va- 
rious dresses, have they half the beauty of one 
box ‘of butterflies ? 

Col. No, that must be allowed—For my party: 
if it-were not for the benefit of mankind, I’d 
have nothing to do with them; for they are as in- 
different tu me as a sparrow, of a flesh-fly. 

Per. Pray, sir, what benefit is the world to 
reap from this lady? 

Col. Why, sir, she is to beat me a son, wha 
shall revive the art of embalming, and the old 
Roman manner of burying their dead; and, for 
the benefit of posterity, he is to discover the 
longitude, so long sought for in vain. 

‘ Per, Od! these are valuable things, Mr Sack- 
ut: 

Sack. He hits it off admirably, and t/other 
swallows it like sack and sugar—| Aside.|—Cer- 
tainly this lady must be your ward, Mr Periwin- 
kle, by her being under the care of four persons. 

Per, By the description, it should ——’Egad, 
if I could get that girdle, ’'d ride with the sun, 
and make the tour of the world in four and twen- 
ty hours.—[_Aside.|—And are you to give that 
girdle to the first of the four guardians that shall 
give his consent to marry that lady, say you, sir? 

Col. I am so ordered, when I can find him. 

Per, I fancy I know the very woman— her 
name is Anne Lovely. 

Col. Excellent! he said, indeed, that the first 
letter of her name was L. 

Per. Did he really? Well, that’s prodigiously 
amazing, that a person in Grand Cairo should 
know any thing of my ward! 

Col. Your ward! * 

Per. To be plain with you, sir, I am one of 
those four guardians. 

Col. Are you, indeed, sir? I am transported to 
find the man who is to possess this Moros Mus- 
phonon is a person of so curious a taste! Here is 
a writing, drawn up by that famous Egyptian, 
which, if you will please to sign, you must turn 
your face full north, and the girdle is yours. 

Per. If I live till this boy is born, I’ll be em- 
balmed, and sent to the Royal Society, when I 
die. 

Col. That you shall most certainly. 


Enter a Drawer. 


Draw. Here’s Mr Staytape the tailor inquires 
for you, colonel. 

Col. Who do you speak to, you son of a 
whore? 

Per. Ha! colonel! Aside. 

Col. Confound the blundering dog ! Aside. 

Draw. Why, to colonel. 

Sack. Get out, you rascal! 

[Kicks him out, and goes after him: 
Draw. What the devil is the matter? 
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Col. This dog has ruined all my schemes, I see 
by Periwinkle’s looks. [ Aside. 

Per. How finely I should have been choused ! 
—Colonel, you'll pardon me that I did not give 
you your title before-——It was pure ignorance ; 
faith it was—Pray—hem, hem! Pray, colonel, 
what post had this learned Egyptian in your re- 
giment? : 

Col. A pox of your sneer !—[ Aside.]}—+I don't 
understand you, sir. 

. Per. No, that’s strange! I understand you, 
colonel——An Egyptian of Grand Cairo! Ha, 
ha, ha! I am sorry such a well-invented tale 
should do you no more service We old fel- 
lows can see as far into a mill-stone as them that 
pick it—I am not to be tricked out of my trust 
mark that. 

Col. The devil! I must carry it off; I wish I 
were fairly out.—{ Aside.|—Look ye, sit, you may 
make what jest you please—but the stars will be 
obeyed, sir; and, depend upon’t, I shall have the 
lady, and you none of the girdle. Now for Mr 
Freeman's part of the plot.—[Aside. ] 

[ Erit Cotonet, 

Per. The stars! ha, ha! No star has favoured 
you, it seems The girdle ! ha, ha, ha! none 
of your legerdemain tricks can pass upoh me— 
Why, what a pack of truampery has this rogue 
picked up !—His Pagod, Poluflosboio, his Zonos, 
Moros Musphonons, and the devil knows what— 
But Tl take care—Ha, gone! Aye, ’twas time to 
sneak off: Soho! the house ! 











Enter Sacxsur. 


Where is this trickster ? Send for a constable ; I’ll 
have this rascal before the lord mayor ; I’ll Grand 
Cairo him, with a pox to him !——~T believe you 
had a hand in putting this imposture upon me, 
Sackbut. 

Sack. Who, I; Mr Periwinkle? I scorn it, I 
perceived he was a cheat, and left the room on 
purpose to send for a constable to apprehend 
him, and endeavoured to stop him when he went 
out—But the rogue made but one step from the 
stairs to the door, called a coach, leaped into it, 
and drove. away like the devil, as Mr Freeman 
can witness, who is at the bar, and desires to 
speak with you; he is this minute come to town. 

Per. Send him m.—{ Evit Sacxsur.|—What 
a scheme this rogue has laid! How I should have 
been laughed at, had it succeeded ! 





Enter Freeman, booted and spurred. 


Mr Freeman, your dress commands your welcome 
to town; what will you drink? [had like to have 
been imposed upon here by the veriest rascal— 

Free. I am sorry to hear it The dog flew 
fort; he had not escaped me, if I had been 
aware of him; Sackbut struck at him, but mis- 
ne his blow, or he had done his business for 
him, 


Per. Ibelieve you never heard of such a con- 
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trivance, Mr Freeman, as this fellow had found 
out. : 


Free. Mr Sackbut has told me the whole sto- 


ry, Mr Periwinkle; but now I have something to 
tell you of much more importance to yourself. I 
happened to lie one night at Coventry, and, 


knowing your uncle, sir Toby Periwinkle, I paid 
him a visit, and, to my great surprise, found him 
dying. 

Per. Dying’! 

Free. Dying, in all appearance; the servants 
weeping, the room in darkness: the apothecary, 
shaking his head, told me the doctors had given 
him over; and then there are small hopes, you 
know. ms 

Per. I hope he made his will—he always told 


me he would make me his heir. 


Free. I have heard you say as much, and 
therefore resolved to give you notice. I should 
think it would not be amiss if you went down to- 
morrow niorning. 


Per. It is a long journey, and the roads very 


Free. But he has a great estate, and the land 
Think upon that. 

Per. Why, that’s true, as you say; I'll think 
upon it: in the mean time, I give you many 
thanks for your civility, Mr Freeman, and should 





be glad of your company to dine with me. 


Free. 1 am obliged to be at Jonathan’s coffee- 


house at two, and now it is half an hour after 


one. If I dispatch my business, Pll wait on you; 
I know your hour. 


Per. You shall be very welcome, Mr Free- 
man; and so your humble servant. 
[Exit Pertwink1r. 


Re-enter Coronet and Sacxsur. 


Free. Ha, ha, ha! I have done your business, 
colonel; he has swallowed the bait. 

Col. I overheard all, though I am a little in 
the dark; I am to personate a highwayman, I 
suppose—that’s a project I am not fond of; for 
though I may fright him out of his consent, he 
may fright me out of my life, when he discovers 
me, as he certainly must in the end. 

Free. No, no; I have a plot for you without 
danger. But first, we must manage Tradelove— 
Has the tailor brought your clothes? 

Sack. Yes, pox take the thief ! 

Free. Well, well, no matter; I warrant we 
have him yet—But now you must put on the 
Dutch merchant. 

Col. The deuce of this trading plot ! I wish he 
had been an old soldier, that I might have at- 
tacked him in my own way, heard him fight o’er 
all the battles of the late war—But for trade—by 
Jupiter, I shall never do it. . ; 
_ Sack. Never fear, colonel; Mr Freeman will 
instruct you. 

Free. You'll see what others do; the coffees 
house will instruct you, 
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Col. I must venture, however———-But I havea |’ Col. Come along, then—Now for the Dutch- 


farther plot in my head upon Tradelove, which 
you must assist me in, Freeman; you are in cre- 
dit with him, i heard you say. 

Free, I am, and will scruple nothing to serve 
you, colonel. 


ACT 


SCENE I.—Jonaruan’s coffee-house, in’ Change- 
alley. A crowd of people, with rolls of paper 
and parchment in their hands; a bar, and 
coffee-boys waiting. 


Enter Travetove and Stock-jobbers, with rolls 
of paper and parchment. 
1sé Stock. Soutu-Sea at seven-eights; who 
buys? 
2d Stock. South-sea bonds due at Michaelinas, 
1718. Class lottery-tickets? 
3d Stock. East India bonds? 
4th Stock. What, all sellers and no buyers? 
Gentlemen, ll buy a thousand pound for Tues- 
day next, at three-fourths. 
; Ce. Boy. Fresh coffee, gentlemen; fresh cof- 
ee! 
Trade. Hark ye, Gabriel, you'll pay the differ- 
ence of that stock we transacted for t’other day? 
Gab. Aye, Mr Tradelove, here’s a note for the 
money upon the Sword Blade Company, 
[ Gives him a note. 
Cof. Boy. Bohea tea, gentlemen? 


Enter a Man. 


Man: Is Mr Smugeler here? 

1st Cof: Boy. Mr Smugeler’s not here, sir ;— 
you will find him at the books. 

2d Stock. Ho! here come two sparks from 
vother end of the town; what news’ bring they? 


Enter two Gentlemen. 


Trade. I. would fain bite the spark in the 
brown coat; he comes very often into the alley, 
but never employs a broker. 


Enter Coronet and Freeman, 


2d Stock. Who does any thing in the Civil 
List Lottery ? or Caco? Zounds, where are all 
the Jews this afternoon? Are you a bull ora 
bear to-day, Abraham? 

3d Stock. A bull, faith! but I have a good 
put for next week. 

Trade. Mr Freeman, your servant! Who is 
that gentleman? 

Free. A Dutch merchant just come to Eng- 
land. But hark ye, Mr Tradelove—I have a piece 
of news will get you as much as the Frengh 
king’s death did if you are expeditious. [Shewing a 
letter.] Read there; I received it just now 
from one that belongs to the Emperor’s mini- 
ster. 





man Honest Ptolomy, by your leave. 


Now must bag-wig and business come in play ; 
A thirty thousand pound girl leads the way. 
[ Exeunt. 


IV, 


Trade. [ Reads.]| ‘ Sir, as I have many obliga-. 
‘tions to you, I cannot miss any opportunity: to 
‘ shew my gratitude ; this moment my lord has re- 
‘ ceived a private express, that the Spaniards have 
‘raised their siege from before Cagliari. If this 
‘proves any advantage to you, it will answer 
“both the ends and wishes of, sir, your most ob- 
“ bliged humble servant, 

‘ Henricus DusseLporp. 

Postscript. ; 

“In two or three hours the news will be pub- 
ere; 

May one depend upon this, Mr Freeman? : 
; [ Aside to Faumman. 

Free. You may. I never knew this person 
send me a false piece of news in my life. 

Trade. Sir, 1 am much obliged to you—’Fgad, 
’tis rare news! Who sells South Sea for next 
week? 

Stock-Job. [Altogether.] Isell; 1,1, 1,1, 1 
sell. 

- 1st Stock. Vl sell 50001. for next week, at five 
eighths. 

2d Stock: Vl sell ten thousand at five-eighths, 
for the same time. 

Trade. Nay, nay; hold, hold ; not all together, 
gentlemen; I’ll be no bull, V’ll buy no more than L 
can take: will you sell ten thousand pounds at 
a half, for any day next week, except Saturday ? 

1st Stock. [ll sell it you, Mr Tradelove. 

Free. | Whispers to ane of the gentlemen.] 

Gent. | Aside.] The Spaniards raised the siege. 
of Cagliari; I don’t believe one word of it. 

2d Gent. Raised the siege! as much as you 
have raised the monument. f 

Free. ’Tis raised, I assure you, sir. 

2d Gent. What will you lay on it? 

Free. What you please, 

1st Gent. Why, I have a brother upon the 
spot, in the Emperor’s service; I am certain, if 
there were any such thing, I should have had a 
letter. 

- 2d Stock, How’s this? the siege of Cagliari 
raised? I wish it may be true, twill make busi- 
ness stir, and stocks rise. 

1st Stock. Tradelove’s a cunning fat bear; if 
this news proves true, I shall repent I sold him 
the five thousand pounds. Pray, sir; what assu- 
rance have you that the siege is raised? 

Free. There is come an express to the Empe- 
ror's minister. 

2d Stock. Vl know that presently. 
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1st Gent, Let it come where it will, Se hold 
you fifty pounds ’tis false. 

Free, ’Tis done. 

2d Gent. Vil lay you a brace of hundreds upon 
the same. 

Free, Til take you. 

4th Stock. ’Egad, Vl hold twenty pee ’tis 
not raised, sir, 

“Free. Done with you, too. ; 

Trade. Vil lay any man a brace of thousands 
the siege is raised, 

Free. The Dutch merchant is your man to 
take in. [ Aside to TRADELOVE. 

Trade. Does not he know the news? 

Free. Not a syllable; if he did, he would bet 
a hundred thousand pounds as soon as one pen- 
ny; he’s plaguy rich, and a mighty man at wa- 
gers. [To TRaDELOVE. 

Trade. Say you so—Egad, I'll bite him, if 
possible. Are you from Holland, sir? 

Col. Ya, wmynheer. 

Trude. Had you the news before you came a- 
way? 

Col What believe you, mynheer ? 

Trade. What do I believe? Why, I believe 
that the Spaniards have actually raised the siege 
of Cagliari. 

Col. What duyvel’s news is dat? *Tis niet 
waer, mynheer ’tis no true, sir. 

Trade. ’Tis'so true, mynheer, that Tl lay you 
two thousand pounds upon it, You are sure the 
letter may be depended upon, Mr Freeman? 

Free, Do you think I would venture my mo- 
ney, if I were not sure of the truth of it? 

[Aside to TRADELOVE. 

Col. Two duysend pound, mynheer, ’tis ga- 
daen— dis gentleman sal hold de gelt. 

[Gives FreeMmaN money. 
With all my heart—this binds the 





Trade. 
wager. 

Free. You have certainly lost, mynheer, the 
siege is raised indeed. 

Col. Tk gelov’t niet, mynheer Freeman, 1k sal 
ye dubbled honden, if you please, 

Free. I am let into the secret; therefore, won’t 
win your money. 

Trade. Ha,‘ha, ha! Ihave snapt the Dutch- 
man, faith, ha, ha! this is no ill day’s work, 
Pray, may it ‘praye your ‘name, mynheer? 

Col. Myn naem, myndheer ! myn naem is Jan 
Wan Timtamtirelereletta Heer Van Fainwell. 

Trade. Zounds, ’tis a damned long name, I 
shall never remember it—Myn heer van, Tim, 
Tim, Tim: What the devil is it? 

Free. Oh! neyer heed, 1 know the gentleman, 
and will pass my word for twice the sum, 

Trade, That’s enough, 

Col. You'll hear of nie sooner than you'll wish, 
old gentleman, I fancy. [Aside.| You'll come to 
Sackbut’s, Freeman? [ Exit ‘Cou. 

Free. Immediately. [ Aside to the Cov. 

‘tst Man, Humphry Hump here? 
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2d Boy. Mr Humphry Hump is not h er 
you'll find ‘him upon the Dutch walk. 

Trade. Mr Freeman, I give you many thanks 

for your kindness 

Free. I fear you'll repent, when you know all. 

[ Aside. 





Trade. Will you dine with me? 
Free. ’'m engaged at Sackbut’s; adieu. 
[Exit Free. 
Trade. Sir, your humble servant. Now T’'ll see 
what I can do upon Change with my news. 
[Exit Trave. 


- 


- SCENE II.—The tavern. 


Enter Freeman and CoLonet. 


Free. Ha, ha, ha! The old fellow swallowed 
the bait as greedily as a gudgeon. 

Col. I have him, faith, ha, ha, ha!—His two 
thousand pounds secure—If he would wee his 
money, he must part with the lady, ha, ha! 
What came of your two friends? they performed 
their part very well; you should have brought 
them to take a glass with us. 

Free, No matter, we'll drink a bottle together 
another time. I did not care to bring them hi- 
ther; there’s no necessity to trust them with the 
main secret, you know, colonel, 

Col. Nay, that’s right, Freeman. 





Enter Sacksurt. 


Sack. Joy, j Joy» colonel! the luckiest accident 
in the world ! 

Col. What:sayest thou ? 

Sack. This letter does your business. 

Col. [Reads.] ‘ To Obadiah Prim, hosier, near 
‘the building called the Monument, in London? 

Free, A letter to Prim! How came you by it? 

Sack. Looking over the letters our post-woman 
brought, as I always do, to see what letters are 
directed to my house (for she can’t read, you 
must know), I espied this directed to Prim, sO 
paid for it among the rest; I have given the old 
jade a pint of wine on purpose to delay time, till 
you see if the letter be of any service; then T’ll 
seal it up again, and tell I took it by mistake ;— 
I have read it, and fancy you'll like the project. 
Read, read, colonel, 

Col. [Reads.] ¢ Friend Prim, there is arrived 
‘ from Pennsylvania one Simon Pure, a leader of 
‘ the faithful, who hath sojourned with us eleven 
‘days, and hath been of great comfort to the 
‘ brethren, He intendeth for the quarterly meet- 
“ing in London; I have recommended him to thy 
‘house. I pray thee treat him kindly, and let 
‘thy wife cherish him, ‘for he’s of weakly consti- 
* tution he will depart from us the third day; 

‘ which is ‘all from ‘thy friend in the faith, 
AMINADAB Hotprasr? 

Ha, ha! excellent! I understand you, landlord ; 
Iam to personate this Stmon Pure, am I ney 

Sack, Don’t you like the hint ? 





_-=tmevvight Simon gets not there before you—— 
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Col. Admirably well ! 
Free. ’Tis the best contrivance in the world, if 


Col. No, no; the quakers never ride post; he 
can’t be here before to-morrow at soonest: do 
you send and buy me a quaker’s dress, Mr Sack- 
but; and suppose, Freeman, you should wait at 
the Bristol coach, that if you see any such per- 
son, you might contrive to give me notice. 

Free. I will—the country dress and boots, are 
they ready? 

Sack. Yes, yes; every thing, sir. 

Free. Bring them in then. [ Exit Sacx.] Thou 
must dispatch Periwinkle first—remember his 
uncle, sir Toby Periwinkle, is an old batchelor of 
seventy-five—that he has seven hundred a year, 
most in abbey-land—that he was once in love 
with your mother, shrewdly suspected by some 
to be your father—that you have been thirty 
years his steward—and ten years his gentleman— 
remember to improve these hints. 

Col. Never fear; let me alone for that—but 
what’s the steward’s name? 

Free. His name is Pillage. 

Col. Enough—[ Enter Sacxsur with clothes.| 
— Now for the country put [ Dresses. 

Free. Egad, landlord, thou deservest to have 
the first night’s lodging with the lady for thy fide- 
lity ; what say you, colonel? shall we settle a club 
here? you'll make one? 

Col. Make one! I'll bring a set of honest of- 
ficers, that will spend their money as freely to 





the king’s health, as they would their blood in his | 


service. 
Sack. I thank you, colonel ; here, here. 
[ Bell rings. 

Col. So, now for my boots. i 
Shall I find you here, Freeman, when I come 
hack? 

Free. Yes 





ings, the will and every thing ? 
Col. All, all !———— 





Enter Sacksvt. 


Sack. Zounds! Mr Freeman! yonder is Trade- 
jove in the damnedest passion in the world—He 
swears you are in the house—he says you told 
him you were to dine here. 

Free. I did so; ha, ha, ha! he has found him- 
self bit already. 

Col, The devil! he must not see me in this 
dress. : 

Sack. 1 told him I expected you here, but you 
were not come yet 

Free. Very well—make you haste out, colonel, 
and let me alone to deal with him: where is he? 

Sack. In the King’s Head. 

Col. You remember what I told you? 

Free. Ay, ay, very well. Landlord, let him 
know I am come in 
success attend you! 
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Exit Sack, | 
Puts on boots.) 





or I’ll leave word with Sackbut | 
where he may send for me—Have you the writ- | 


and now, Mr Pillage, 
[Evit SackauT. 
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Col. Mr Proteus rather-——— 


From changing shape, and imitating Jove, 
I draw the happy omens of my love. 
I’m not the first young brother of the blade, 
Who made his fortune in a masquerade. 
[ Exit CotonrL. 


Enter TRADELOVE. 


Free. Zounds! Mr Tradelove, we're bit, it 
seems. 

Trade. Bit, do you call it, Mr Freeman ! Iam 
ruined.——Pox on your news ! 

Free. Pox on the rascal that sent it me ! 

Trade. Sent it you! Why Gabriel Skinflint has 
been at the minister’s, and spoke with him, and 
he has assured him ’tis every syllable false; he 
received no such express. 

Free. I know it: I this minute parted with 
my friend, who protested he never sent me any 
such letter. Some roguish stock-jobber has 
done it, on purpose to make me lose my mone y 
that’s certain: I wish I knew who he was; I’d 
make him repent it—I have lost three hundred 
pounds by it. 

Trade. What signifies your three hundred 
pounds, to what I have lost? There’s two thou- 
sand pounds to that Dutchman with a cursed 
long name, besides the stock I bought: the de- 
vil! I could tear my flesh—I must never shew my 
face upon ’Change more ; for, by my soul, 
T can’t pay it. 

Free. I am heartily sorry for it! What can I 
serve you in? Shall I speak to the Dutch mer- 
chant, and try to get you time for the payment? 

Trade. Time! Adsheart, I shall never be able 
to look up again. 

Free. | am very much concerned that I was 
the occasion, and wish I could be an instrument 
of retrieving your misfortune ; for my own, I va- 
lue it not. Adso ! a thought comes into my head, 














| that, well improved, may be of service. 


Trade. Ah! there’s no thought can be of any 
service to me, without paying the money, or run- 
ning away. 

Free. How do we know? What do you think 
of my proposing Mrs Lovely to him? He isa 
single man—and I heard him say, he had a mind 
to marry an English woman—nay, more than 
that, he said somebody told him you had a pretty 
ward—he wished you had betted her instead of 
your money. 

Trade. Ay, but he’d be hanged before he'd 
take her instead of the money; the Dutch are 
too covetous for that. Besides, he did not know 
that there were three of us, I suppose? 

Free. So much the better; you may venture 
to give him your consent, if he'll forgive you the 


| wager: It is not your business to tell him, that 


your consent will signify nothing. 
Trade. That’s right, as you say ; but will he do 
it, think you? 
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Free. I can’t tell. that; but I'll try what T can 
do with him He has promised to meet me 
here an hour hence; I'll feel his pulse, and let 
you know: if I find it feasible, I'll send for you ; 
if not, you are at liberty to take what measures 
you please. 

Trade. You must extol her beauty, double her 
portion, and tell him I have the entire disposal of 
her, and that she can’t marry without my consent ; 
——and that I am a covetous rogue, and will 
never part with her without a valuable conside- 
ration. 

‘ree. Ay, ay; let me alone for a lye at a 
pinch. 

Trade. ’Egad, if you can bring this to bear, 
Mr Freeman, I’ll make you whole again; I’ll pay 
the three hundred pounds you lost, with all my 
soul. 

Free. Well, Vl use my best endeavours 
Where will you be? 

Trade. At home; pray Heaven you prosper— 
If I were but the sole trustee now, I should not 
fear it. Who the devil would ke a guardian, 

- If, when cash runs low, our coffers t’enlarge, 

We can’t, like other stocks, transfer our charge? 

[Exit TrapELove. 

Free. Ha, ha, ha !—He has it. 

; [ Evit Frerman. 











SCENE II—Changes to Pentwinxur’s house. 


Enter PERIWINKLE on one side, and Footman 
on the other. ; 
Foot, A gentleman from Coventry inquires for 
you, sir. 
Per, From my uncle, I warrant you; bring 
him up This will save me the trouble, as 
well as the expence, of a journey. 





Enter CoLone.. 


Col. Is your name Periwinkle, sir? 

Per, It is, sir. 

Col. I am sorry for the message I bring—My 
old master, whom I served these forty years, 
claims the sorrow due from a faithful servant to 
an indulgent master. [ Weeps. 

Per. By this I understand, sir, my uncle, sir 
Toby Periwinkle, is dead ? 

Col. He is, sir, and he has left you heir to 
seven hundred a-year, in as good abbey-land as 
ever paid Peter-pence to Rome. I wish you 
long to enjoy it; but my tears will flow when I 
think of my master.—[Weeps.] Ah! he was a 
good man he has not left many of his 
fellows the poor lament him sorely. 

Per. I.pray, sir, what office bore you? 

Col. I was his steward, sir. 

Per. I have heard him mention you with much 
respect; your name is 
Col. Pillage, sir. 

Per, Ay, Pillage; I do remember he called 
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Pray, Mr Pillage, when did my 
uncle die? ‘ 

Col. Monday last, at four in the morning. 
About two he signed his will, and gave it into 
my hands, and strictly charged me to leave Co- 
ventry the moment he expired, and deliver it to 
you with what speed I could: I have obeyed him, 
sir, and there is the will. [Gives it to Pur. 

Per. ’Tis veryswell; Vil lodge it in the Com-' 
mons. 

Col. There are two things which he forgot to’ 
insert; but charged me to tell you, that he de- 
sired you’d perform them as readily as if you had 
found them written. in the will—which is, to re- 
move his corpse, and bury him by his father at 
St Paul's, Covent-Garden, and to give all his ser- 
vants mourning. 

Per. That will be a considerable charge; a pox 
of all moderna fashions ! [-Aside.|—Well, it shall 
be done. Mr Pillage, I will agree with one of 
death’s fashion-mongers, called an undertaker, to 


go down, and bring up the body. 


Col. I hope, sir, I shall have the honour to 
serve you in the same station I did your worthy 
uncle; I have not many years to stay behind him, 
and would gladly spend them in the family, where 
I was brought up—| Weeps.|—He was a kind and 
tender master to me. 

Per. Pray, don’t grieve, Mr Pillage, you shall 
hold your place, and every thing else which you 
held under my uncle.—You make me weep to see 
you so concerned. [ Weeps.] He lived to a good 
old age, and we are all mortal. 

Col. We are so, sir; and, therefore, I must beg 
you to sign this lease: you'll find sir Toby has ta- 
ken particular notice of it in his will I could 
not get it time enough from the lawyer, or he had- 
signed it before he died. [Gives him a paper. 

Per, A lease! for what? 

Col. I rented a hundred a-year of sir Toby up- 
on lease, which lease expires at Lady-day next. 
I desire to renew it for twenty years—that’s all, 
sir. 

Per. Let me see! -[ Looks over the lease. 

Col. Matters go swimmingly, if nothing inter- 
vene ! Aside. 

Per, Very well—Let’s see what he says in his 
will about it.- ' 

[ Lays the lease upon the table, and looks 
on the will. 

Col. He’s very wary; yet I fancy I shall be too 
cunning for him. [ Aside. 

Per. Ho, here it is—* The farm lying—now in 
possession of Samuel Pillage—suffer him to re- 
new his lease—at the same rent’—Very well, Mr 
Pillage, I see my uncle does mention it, and I'll 
perform his will. Give me the lease—[CoLonEL 
gives it him ; he looks upon it, and lays it upon 
the table.| Pray you step to the door, and call for 
a pen and ink, Mr Pillage. 

Col. I have a pen and ink in my pocket, sir. 
[Pulls out an ink-horn.] I never go without thats 
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Per. I think it belongs to your profession— 


[He looks upon the pen, while the CotoneL 


changes the lease, and lays down the contract.| 
I doubt this is but a sorry pen, though it may 
serve to write my name. [ Writes. 

Col. Little does he think what he signs. 

Aside. 

Per. There is your lease, Mr Pillage. [Gives 
him the paper.| Now I must desire you to make 
what haste you can down to Coventry, and take 
care of every thing, and T’ll send down the un- 
dertaker for the body ; do you attend it up, and 
whatever charge you are at, I'll repay you. 

Col. You have paid me already ; I thank you, 
sir. [ Aside. 

Per. Will you dine with me ? 

Col. I would rather not; there are some of 
my neighbours whom I met as I came along, 
who leave the town this afternoon, they told me, 
and I should be glad of their company down. 

Per. Well, well, I won't detain you. — 

Col. I don’t care how soon I am out. [Aside. 

Per. I will give orders about mourning. 

‘Col. You will have cause to mourn, when you 
know your estate imaginary only. [ Aside. 


You'll find your hopes and cares alike are 
vain, 
In spite of all the caution you have ta’en— 
Fortune rewards the faithful lover’s pain. 
[Ezit. 
Per. Seven hundred a year! I wish he had 
died seventeen years ago:—What a valuable 
collection of rarities might I have had by this 
time !—I might have travelled over all the known 
parts of the globe, and made my own closet 
rival the Vatican at Rome. Odso, I have a 
good mind to begin my travels now ; let me 
see I am but sixty! My father, grandfather, 
and great grandfather, reached ninety odd ;—I 
have almost forty years good :—Let me consider! 
what will seven hundred a year amount to in— 
ay! in thirty years, I’ll say but thirty---thirty 
times seven, is seven times thirty——that is-—- 
just twenty-one thousand pounds--~tis a great 
deal of money.---I may very well reserve sixteen 
hundred of it for a collection of such rarities as 
will make my name famous to posterity peak 
would not die like other mortals, forgotten in a 
ear or two, as my uncle will be---No, 

With nature's curious works I'll raise my fame, 
That men, till Doom’s-day, may repeat my 
name. [ Exit. 














SCENE IV.—Changes to a tavern. 


Freeman and TRaDELOvE over a bottle. 


Trade. Come, Mr Freeman, here’s Mynheer 
Jan Van Tim, Tam, Tam—I shall never think of 
that Dutchman’s name. 

Free. Mynheer Jan Van Timtamtirelireletta 
Heer Van Fainwell. . 
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Trade. Ay, Heer Van Fainwell, I never heard 
such a confounded name in my life ‘Here’s 
his health, I say. 

Free. With all my heart. 

Trade. Faith, I never expected to have found 
so Yenerous a thing in a Dutchman. 

Free. Oh, he has nothing of the Hollander in 
his temper except an antipathy to monarchy. 
As soon as I told him your circumstances, he 
replied, he would not be the ruin of any man for 
the world—and immediately made this proposal 
himself—‘ Let him take what time he will for 
‘the payment,’ said he; ‘or, if he'll give me his 
‘ ward, I'll forgive him the debt.’ 

Trade. Well, Mr Freeman, I can’t but thank 
you—’Egad you have,made a man of me again! 
and if ever I lay a wager more, may I rot in a 
gaol! 

Free. I can assure you, Mr Tradelove, I was 
very much concerned, because I was the occa~ 
sion—though very innocently, I protest. 

Trade. I dare swear you was, Mr Freeman. 








Enter a Fiddler. 


Fid. Please to have a lesson of music, or a 
song, gentlemen? : 

Free. Song? aye, with all our ‘hearts; have 
you a very merry one? 

Fid. Yes, sir; my wife and I can give you a 
merry dialogue. | Here is the song. 

Trade. ’Tis very pretty, faith. 

Free. There’s something for you to drink, 
friend; go, lose no time. 

Fid. 1 thank you, sir. [ Exit. 
Enter Drawer and Cotonet, dressed for the 

Dutch merchant. 


Col. Ha, Mynheer Tradelove, Ik ben sorry 
voor your troubles—maer Ik sal you easie ma~ 
ken, Ik will de gelt nie hebben 

Trade. 1 shall for ever acknowledge the obli- 
gation, sir. 

Free. But you understand upon what condi- 
tion, Mr Tradelove; Mrs Lovely. 

Col. Ya, de frow sal al te regt setten, Myn- 
heer. 

Trade. With all my heart, Mynheer ; you shall 
have my consent to marry her freely 

Free. Well, then; as I am a party concerned . 
between you, Mynheer Jan Van Timtamtirelire- 
letta Heer Van Fainwell shall give you a dis- 
charge of your wager under his own hand, and 
you shall give him your consent to marry Mrs 
Lovely under yours that is the way to a- 
void all manner of disputes hereafter. 

Col. Ya, weeragtig. 

Trade. Aye, aye, so itis, Mr Freeman; Til 
giveitunder mine this minute, [Sits downto write. 

Col. And so Ik sal. [ Does the same. 

Free. So ho, the house ! : 
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Enter Drawer. 


Bid your master come up—I’ll see there be wit- 
nesses enough to the bargain. | Aside. 


Enter Sacxzsut. 


Sack. Do you call, gentlemen? 

Free. Aye, Mr Sackbut; we shall want your 
hand here Gaul 

Trade. There, Mynheer, there’s my consent, 
as amply as you can desire; but you must insert 
your own name, for I know not how to spell it; 
I have left a blank for it. 

[Gives the Colonel a paper. 
Col. Ya Ik sal dat well doen 
Free. Now, Mr Sackbut, you and I will wit- 








ness it. [ They write. 
Col. Daer, Mynheer Tradelove, is your dis- 
charge. [ Gives a paper. 


Trade. Be pleased to witness this receipt, too, 

gentlemen. 
[Freeman and Sacxsur put their hands. 

Free. Aye, aye, that we will. 
_ Col. Well, Mynheer, ye most meer doen, ye 
most myn voorsprach to de frow syn. 

Free. He means you must recommend him to 
the lady. 

Trade. That I will, and to the rest of my bro- 
ther guardians. * 

Col. Wat, voor, de duyvel, heb you meer 
guardians? 

Trade. Only three, Mynheer. 

Col. What donder heb ye myn betrocken Myn- 
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heer? Had Tk dat gewoeten, Ik soude eaven met 
you geweest syn. a rt 

Sack, But Mr Tradelove is the principal, and 
he can do a great deal with the rest, sir. 

Free. And he shall use his interest, I promise 
you, mynheer. 

Trade. I will say all that ever I can think on 
to recommend you, mynheer ; and, if you please, 
I'll introduce you to the lady. 

Col. Well, ‘dat is waer—Maer ye must first 
spreken of myn to de frow, and to oudere gen- 
tlemen. 

Free. Aye, that’s the best way, and then I and 
the Heer Van Fainwell will meet-you there. 

Trade. I will go this moment, upon honour— 
Your most obedient humble servant—My speak- 
ing will do you little good, Mynheer, ha, ha, ha! 
we have bit you, faith, ha, ha! 


Well, my debt’s discharged, and for the man, 
He has my consent—to get her, if he can. 
2 [ Exit. 

Col. Ha, ha, ha! this was a masterpiece of 
contrivance, Freeman. 

Free. He hugs himself with his supposed good 
fortune, and little thinks the luck’s on our side ! 
but come, pursue the fickle goddess while she’s 
in the mood—Now, for the quaker. 

Col. That’s the hardest task. 

OF all the counterfeits performed by man, 

A soldier makes the simplest puritan. 

[ Ereunt. 


ACT V. 


SCENE I.—Priwm’s house. 


Enter Mrs Prim and Mrs Lovety, in guaker’s 
dresses, meeting. 


Mrs Prim. So, now I like thee, Anne; art thou 
not better without thy monstrous hoop-coat and 
patches ?—If Heaven should make thee so many 
black spots upon thy face, would it not fright 
thee, Anne? 

. Mrs Love. If it should turn your inside out- 
ward, and shew all the spots of your hypocrisy, 
*twould fright me worse ! 

Mrs Prim. My hypocrisy! I scorn thy words, 
Anne; I lay no baits. 

Mrs Love. If you did, you'd catch no fish. 

Mrs Prim. Well, well, make thy jests—but I’d 
have thee to know, Anne, that I could have 
catched as many fish (as thou call’st them) in my 
time, as ever thou didst with all thy fool-traps 
about thee—If admirers be thy aim, thou wilt 
have more of them in this dress than the other— 
The men, take my word for’t, are more desirous 
to see what we are most careful to conceal. 

Mrs Love. Is that the reason of your formality, 
Mrs Prim? Truth will out; I ever thought, in- 
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deed, there was more design than goodness in the 
pinch’d cap. 
_ Mrs Prim. Go, thou art corrupted with read- 
ing lewd plays, and filthy romances good. for 
nothing but to lead youth into the high-road of 
fornication, Ah! I wish thou art not already too 
familiar with the wicked ones ! 
Mrs Love. Too familiar with the wicked ones? 
Pray, no more of those freedoms, madam I 
am familiar with none so wicked as yourself :— 
How dare you thus talk tome! you, you, you, 
unworthy woman you ! [ Bursts into tears, 








Enter TRaDELOVE. 


Trade. What, in tears, Nancy? What have you 
done to her, Mrs Prim, to make her weep? 

Mrs Love. Done to.me! I admire I keep my 
senses among you; but I will rid myself of your 
tyranny, if there be either law or justice to be 
had [ll force you to give me up my liberty. 

Mrs Prim. Thou hast more need to weep for 
thy sins, Anne——Yea, for thy manifold sins. 

Mrs Love. Don’t think that I’ll be still the fool 
which you have made me. No, I’ll wear what I 
please——go when and where I please——and 
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keep what company I think fit, and not what you 
shall direct: I will. 1 

Trade. For my part, I do think all this very 
reasonable, Mrs Lovely ’Tis fit you should 
have your liberty, and for that very purpose I 
am come. 








Enter Mr Periwinkxe and Opaviaxn Pri, 
with a letter in his hand. 


Per. I have bought some black stockings of 


your husband, Mrs Prim; but he tells me the glo- 
ver’s trade belongs to you; therefore, I pray 
you, look me out five or six dozen of mourning 
gloves, such as are given at funerals, and send 
them to my house. 

Oba. Prim. My friend Periwinkle has got a 
good wind-fall to-day—seven hundred a-year. 

Mrs Prim. I wish thee joy of it, neighbour. 

Trade. What, is sir Toby dead, then ? 

Per. He is! You'll take care, Mrs Prim? 

Mrs Prim. Yea, I will, neighbour. 

Oba. Prim. This letter recommendetha speak- 
er; ’tis from Aminadab Holdfast, of Bristol; 
peradventure, he will be here this night; there- 
fore, Sarah, do thou take care for his reception— 

[ Gives her the letter. 

Mrs Prim. I will obey thee. 

[Exit Mrs Prim. 

Oba. Prim. What art thou in the dumps for, 
Anne? 

Trade. We must marry her, Mr Prim. 

Oba. Prim. Why, truly, if we could find a hus- 
band worth having, I should be as glad to see her 
married as thou wouldst, neighbour. 

_Per. Well said; there are but few worth ha- 
vine. 

Trade. I can recommend you a man, now, 
that I think you can none of you have an objec- 
tion to. 


Enter Str Pyrite Mope.ove. 


Per. You recommend! Nay, whenever she 
marries, I’ll recommend the husband 

Sir Phi. What must it be, a whale or a rhino- 
ceros, Mr Periwinkle? Ha, ha, ha! Mr Trade- 
love, I have a bill upon you—[ Gives him a paper] 
—and have been seeking for you all over the 
town. 

Trade. V\l accept it, sir Philip, and pay it 
when due. 

Per. He shall be none of the fops at your end 
of the town, with full perukes and empty skulls— 
nor yet any of your trading gentry, who puzzle 
the heralds to find arms for their coaches, 

he shall be a man famous for travels, solidity, and 
curiosity ; one who has searched into the profun- 
dity of nature ! When Heaven shall direct such 
a one, he shall have my consent, because it may 
turn to the benefit of mankind. 

Mrs Love. The benefit of mankind! What, 
would you anatomize me? 


Vou. IT. 
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Sir Phi, Aye, aye, madam; he would dissect 
you. 

Trade. Or, pore over you through a micro- 
scope, to see how your blood circulates from the 
crown of your head to the sole of your foot 
Ha, ha! but Ihave a husband for you, a man 
that knows how to improve your fortune; one 
that trades to the four corners of the globe. 

Mrs Love. And would send me for a venture, 
perhaps. 

Trade. One that will dress you in all the pride 
of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America—a Dutch 
merchant, my girl, 

Sir Phi. A Dutchman! Ha, ha; there’s a hus- 
band for a fine lady. Ya frow, will you meet 
myn slapen—Ha, ha! he'll learn you to talk the 
language of the hogs, madam, ha, ha! 

Trade. He'll learn you, that one merchant is of 
more service to a nation than fifty coxcombs.— 
The Dutch know the trading interest to be of 
more benefit to the state, than the landed. 

Sir Phi. But what is either interest to a lady? 

Trade. ’Yis the merchant makes the belle 
How would the ladies sparkle in the box without 
the merchant? The Indian diamond! The 
French brocade! The Italian fan! The Flan- 
ders lace! The fine Dutch holland! How would 
they vent their scandal over their tea-tables? 
And where would your beaux have Champagné 
to toast their mistresses, were it not for the mer- 
chant ? 

Oba. Prim. Verily, neighbour Tradelove, thou 
dost waste thy breath about nothing---All that 
thou hast said, tendeth only to debauch youth; 
and fill their heads with the pride and luxury of 
this world--The merchant is a very great friend 
to satan, and sendeth as many to his dominions 
as the pope. 

Per. Right; I say knowledge makes the man. 

Oba. Prim. Yea, but not thy kind of know- 
It is the knowledge of truth. Search 











friend. 

Mrs Love. Ab, study your country’s good, Mr 
Periwinkle, and not her insects. Rid you of 
your home-bred monsters, before you fetch any 
from abroad T dare swear, you have maggots 
enough in your own brain, to stock all the virtu- 
osos in Europe with butterflies. Y 

Sir Phi. By my soul, miss Nancy’sa wit! 

Oba. Prim. That is more than she can say by 
thee, friend—Look ye, it is in vain to talk; when 
I mect a man worthy of her, she shall have my 
leave to marry him. 

Mrs Love. Provided he be of the faithful— 
Was-there ever such a swarin of caterpillars to, 
blast the hopes of a woman !—{ Aside. |—Know 
this, that you contend in vain: Vil have no has- 
band of your choosing, nor shall you lord it over 
me long—I’ll try the power of an English senate 
—Orphans have been redressed, and wills set 
aside----And none did ever deserve their pity 
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more---Oh, Fainwell ! Where are oo promises 
to free me from these vermin? Alas! the task 
was more difficult than he imagined ! 


A harder task than what the poets tell 
Of yore, the fair Andromeda betel ; 
She but one monster feared, I’ve four to fear, 
And see no Perseus, no deliverer near. 
[Exit Mrs hovezy, 


Enter Servant, and whispers to Prim. 


Ser. One Simon Pure inquireth for thee. 

Per. The woman is mad. Exit. 

Sir Phil. So youare all, in my opinion. [ Ezit. 

Oba. Prim. Friend Tradelove, business requi- 
reth my presence. 


Trade. Oh, I shan’t trouble you---Pox take him | 


for an unmannerly dog !~-However, I have kept 
my word with my Dutchman, and will introduce 
him too, for all you. [ Exit. 


Enter Coronet, in a quaker’s habit. 


Oba. Prim. Friend Pure, thau art welcome ; 
how is it with friend Holdfast, and all friends in 
Bristol? Timothy Littleworth, John Slenderbr ain, 
and Christopher Keepfaith?’ 

Col. A goodly company !---[ Aside.|--They are 
all.in health, I thank thee for them. 
© Oba. Pete: Friend are writes me word, 
that thou camest lately from Pennsylvania. How 
do all friends there? 

Col. What the devil shall I say? I know just 
as much of enpey here, as I do of Bristol. 
; [Aside. 

Oba. Prim. Der they thrive? 

Col. Yea, friend; the blessing of their good 

works falls upon them. 


Enter Mrs Prim and Mrs Lovety. 


Oba. Prim. Sarah, know our friend Pure. 

Mrs Prim. Thou art welcome. 

[ He salutes her. 

Col. Here comes the sum of ali my wishes-——~ 
How charming she appears, even in ‘that. dis- 
guise! ©! [ Aside. 

Oba. Prim. Why dost thou consider the 1 mal- 
den so attentively, friend? 

Col. “1 will tell thee: about four days ago I 
saw a vision---This very maiden, - but in vain at- 
tire, standing on a precipice ; and heard a voice, 
which called me by my name—and bid me put 
forth my hand and save her from the pit-—-I did 
so; and, methought,‘ the damsel grew unto my 
side. 

Mrs Prim. What can that portend? 

Oba: Prim. The damsel’s conversion-—-—I am 
persuaded. 

Mrs Love. That's false, Tm sure-—— [Aside. 

Oba. Prim. Wilt thou use the means, friend 
Pure? 

Col. Means! What means? Is she not thy 
daughter, already one of the faithful? 
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Mrs Prim. No, alas! she’s one of the un- 
godly. 

Oba. Prim. Pray thee, mind what this good 
man will say unto thee; he will teach thee the 
way that thou shouldest walk, Anne. 

Mrs Love. I know my way without his in- 
struction: I hoped to have been quiet when once 
I had put on your odious formality here. 

Col. Then thou wearest it out of compulsion, 
not choice, friend ? : 

Mrs Love. Thou art in the right of it, friend. 

Mrs Prim. Art thou not ashamed to mimic 

the good man? Ah, thou art a stubborn girl! 
' Col. Mind her not; she hurteth not me If 
thou wilt leave her.alone with me, I will, discuss 
some few points with her, that may, perchance, 
soften her stubbor: nness, and melt her into com- 
pliance. 

Oba. Prim. Content: I pray thee, put it home 
to her. Come, Sarah, let us leave the good man 
with her. 

“Mrs Love, [Catching hold of Prim; he breaks 
loose, and exit.] What do you mean—to leave 
me with this old enthusiastical canter? Don’t 
think, because I complied with your formality, 
to impose your ridiculous doctrine upon me. 

Col. I pray thee, young woman, moderate thy 
passion. 

Mrs Love. I pray thee, walk after thy leader ; 
you will but lose your labour upon me. —These 
wretches will certainly make me mad ! 

Col.’ I arn of another opinion; the spirit tell- 
eth me I shall convert thee, Anne. 

Mrs Love. ’Tis a lying spirit; don’t believe it: 

Col. Say’st thou so? Why, then, thou shalt 
convert me, _ angel. AKL her in his arms, 





Mrs Love. | Shrieks.|.Ah! monster, hold off, 
or Vl] tear the eyes out. 
Col. Hush! for Heaven’s sake—dost thou not 


know me? I am Fainwell. 

Mrs Love. Fainwell! [Enter old Prim.] Ob, 
I’m undone! Prim here I wish, with all my 
soul, I had been dumb ! 

Oba. Prim. What is the matter? Why did’st 
thou shriek out, Anne? 

‘Mrs Love. Shriek out! Ill shriek, and shriek 
again; cry murder, thieves, or any thing, to 
drown the noise of that eternal babbler, if you 
leave me with him any longer. 

Oba. Brim, Was that all? Fy, fy, Anne! 

Col. No matter; I’ll bring down her stomach, 
Pll warrant thee——Leave us, I pray thee. 

Oba. Prim. Fare thee well. 

Col. My charming, lovely woman ! 

[ Embraces her. 

Mrs Love. What meanest thou by this. dis- 
guise, Fainwell ? 

Col. To set thee free, if thou wilt perform thy 
promise. 

Mrs Love. Make me mistress of my fortune, 
and make thy own conditions. 

Col. This night shall answer all my wishes.—- 





Exit. 


CENTLIVRE. | 


See here, I have the consent of three of thy 
guardians already, and doubt not but Prim will 
_ make the fourth. _ [Prim listening. 

Oba. Prim. I would gladly hear what argu- 
ments the good man useth to bend her. [| Aside. 

Mrs Love. Thy words give me new life, me- 
thinks, 

Oba. Prim. What do I hear? 

Mrs Love. Thou best of men ! Heaven meant 
» to bless me, sure, when [I first saw thee. 

Oba. Prim. He hath mollified her. Oh, 
wonderful conversion!» ~ 

Col. Ha! Prim listening.—No more, my love ; 
we are observed; seem to be edified, and give 
them hopes that thou wilt turn quaker, and leave 
the rest to’ me. [Aloud.] I am glad to find that 
thou art touched with what I said unto thee, 
Anne; another time I will explain the other ar- 
ticle unto thee; in the mean while, be thou du- 
tiful to our friend Prim. 

Mrs Love. I shall obey thee in every thing. 





Enter Ozapian PRIM. 


Oba. Prim. Ob, what a prodigious change 
is here !—-Thou hast wrought a miracle, friend ! 
Anne, how dost thou like the doctrine he hath 
preached ? 

Mrs Love. So well, that I could talk to him 
for ever, methinks—I am ashamed of my former 
folly, and ask your pardon, Mr Prim. 

Ca Enough, enough, that thou art sorry; he 

is no pope, Anne. 
' Oba. Prim. Verily, thou dost rejoice me ex- 
ceedingly, friend; will it please thee to walk into 
the next room, and refresh thyself——Come, 
take the maiden by the hand. 

Col. We will follow thee. 


Enter Servant. 

Ser. There is another Simon Pure inquireth 
for thee, master. ; 

Col. The devil there is! [ Aside. 

Oba. Prim. Another Simon Pure! I do not 
know him. Is he any relation of thine? 

Col. No, friend; 1 know him not Pox take 
him! I wish he were in Pennsylvania again, 
with all my soul. Aside. 

Mrs Love. What shall I do? Aside. 

Oba. Prim. Bring him up. 

Col. Humph! then one of us must go down; 
that’s certain.—Now, impudence assist me ! 





Enter Stmon Pure. 


Oba. Prim. What is thy will with me, friend ? 

Sim. Pure. Didst thou not receive a letter 
from. Aminadab Holdfast, of Bristol, concerning 
one Simon Pure ? 

Oba. Prim. Yea; and Simon Pure is already 
_-here, friend. 

Col, And Simon Pure will stay here, friend, if 
it:be possible. | Aside. 

‘Sim. Pure. That’s an untruth; for I am he. 
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Col. Take thou heed, friend, what thou dost 
say; I do affirm that I am Simon Pure. 

Sim. Pure. Thy name may be Pure, friend, but 
not that Pure. 

Col. Yea, that Pure, which my good friend, 
Aminadab Holdfast, wrote to my friend Prim 
about; the same Simon Pure that came from 
Pennsylvania, and sojourned in Bristol eleven 
days thou wouldst not take my name from 
me, wouldst thou ?. till [ have done with it. 

side 

Sim. Pure. Thy name! I’m astonished ! 

Col. At what? at thy own assurance? 

[Going up to him, Simon Pure starts back. 

Sim. Pure: Avaunt, Satan! approach me not ; 
I defy thee and all thy works. 

Mrs Love. Oh, he'll outcant bim—Undone, w- 
done for ever. [ Aside. 

Col. Hark thee, friend, thy sham will not take 
Don’t exert thy voice ; thou art too well ac- 
quainted with Satan to start at him, thou wicked 
reprobate—What can thy design be here? 











Enter a Servant, and gives Prim a letter. 


Oba. Prim. One of these must be a counter 
feit; but which, I cannot say. 
Col. What can that letter be? [ Aside, 
Sim. Pure. Thou must be the devil, friend, 
that’s certain; for no human power can stock so 
great a falsehood. 
Oba. Prim. This letter sayeth that thou art 
better acquainted with that prince of darkness 
than any here.—Read that, I pray thee, Simon. 
[ Gives it to the Covonet. 
Col. ’Tis Freeman’s hand—{ Reads.] ‘ There 
is a design formed to rob your house this night, 
and cut your throat; and for that purpose there 
is a man disguised like a quaker, who is to 
pass for one Simon Pure; the gang, whereof I 
am one, though now resolved,to rob no more, 
has been at Bristol; one of them came in the 
coach with the quaker, whose name he hath 
taken; and, from what he hath gathered from 
him, formed that design; and did not doubt but 
he should so far impose upon you, as to make 
you turn out the real Simon Pure, and keep 
him with you. Make the right use of this. 
Adieu.’ Excellent well ! | Aside. 
Oba. Prim. Dost thou hear this? 
[To Stmon Pure. 
Sim. Pure. Yea, but it moveth me not; that, 
doubtless, is the inpostor. 
[ Pointing at the Coronet. 
Col. Ah! thou wicked one—now I consider 
thy face, I remember thou didst come up in the 
leathern conveniency with me—thou hadst a 
black bob wig on, anda brown camblet coat with 
brass buttons. Can’st thou deny it, ha? 
Sim. Pure. Yea, I can; and with a safe con- 
science, too, friend. 
Oba. Prim. Verily, friend, thou art the most 
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- Mrs Love. Nay, then, I'll have a fling at him. 
{ Aside.]—I remember the face of this fellow at 
Bath—Ay, this is he that picked my lady Raffle’s 
pocket in the Grove Don’t you remember 
that the mob pumped you, friendf——tThis is 
the most notorious rogue 

Sim. Pure. What does provoke thee to seek my 
life ?—Thou wilt not hang me, wilt thou, wrong- 
fully? ’ 








Oba. Prim. She will do thee no hurt, nor thou 
shalt do me none; therefore, get thee about thy 


business, friend, and leave thy wicked course of 


life, or thou mayest not come off so favourably 
every where. 

Col. Go, friend, I would advise thee; and 
tempt thy fate no more. 

Sim. Pure. Yea, I will go; but it shall be to 
thy confusion; for I shall clear myself; I will 
return with some proofs, that shall convince 
thee, Obadiah, that thou art highly imposed 
upon. [ Exit. 

Col. Then there will be no stay for me, that’s 
certain—What the devil shall I do? { Aside. 

Oba. Prim. What monstrous works of iniquity 
are there in this world, Simon ! 

Col. Yea, the age is full of vice—’Sdeath, Iam 
so confounded, I know not what to say. [ Aside. 

Oba. Prim. Thou art disordered, friend——art 
‘thou not well? 

Col. My spirit is greatly troubled; and sonte- 
thing telleth me, that though I have wrought a 
good work in converting this maiden, this tender 
maiden, yet my labour will be in vain: for the 
evil spirit fighteth against her; and I see, yea 1 
see with the eye of my inward man, that Satan 
will re-buffet her again, whenever I withdraw 
myself from her; and she will, yea, this very 
damsel will, return again to that abomination from 
whence I have retrieved her, as if it were, yea, 
as if it were out of the jaws of the fiend. 

Oba. Prim. Good lack! thinkest thou so? 

Mrs Love. 1 must second him. [ Aside.] What 
meaneth this struggling within me? TI feel the 
spirit resisteth the vanities of this world, but the 
flesh is rebellious, yea, the flesh—I greatly fear the 
flesh, and the weakness thereof—hum— 

Oba. Prim. The maid is inspired. [ Aside. 

Col. Behold, her light begins to shine forth.— 
Excellent woman ! 

Mrs Love. This good man hath spoken com- 
fort unto me, yea comfort, I say; because the 
words which he hath breathed into my outward 
ears, are yone through and fixed in mine heart; 
yea, verily, in mine heart, I say; and I feel the 
spirit doth love him exceedingly---hum 

Col. She acts it to the life ! [ Aside. 

Oba. Prim. Prodigious! The damsel is filled 
with the spirit--Sarah. 





Enter Mrs Prim. 


Mrs Prim. 1 am greatly rejoiced to see such 
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a change in our beloved Anne. I came to tell 
thee that supper stayeth for thee. 

Col. I am not disposed for thy food; my spirit 
longeth for more delicious meat !—Fain would I 
redeem this maiden from the tribe of sinners, 
and break those cords asunder wherewith she is 
bound hum: 

Mrs Love. Something whispers in my ears, me- 
thinks—that I must be subject to the will of this 
good man, and from him only must hope for 
consolation. hum.—It also telleth me, that I 
am a chosen vessel to raise up seed to the faith- 
ful; and that thou must consent, that we two be 
one flesh, according to the word—hum— 

Oba. Prim. What a revelation is here! This 
is certainly part of thy vision, friend; this is the 
maiden’s growing into thy side. Ah! with what 











willingness should I give thee my consent, could 





I give thee her fortune, too! but thou wilt ne- 
ver get the consent of the wicked ones. 
Col. 1 wish I was sure of yours. [ Aside. 
Oba. Prim. My soul rejoiceth; yea, rejoiceth, 
I say, to find the spirit within thee; for lo, it 


moveth thee with natural agitation—yea, with 


uatural agitation, towards this good man—yea, 


it stirreth, as one may say—yea, verily I say it 
stirreth wp thy inclination---yea, as one would 


stir'a pudding. 

Mrs Love. I see, I see the spirit guiding of 
thy hand, good Obadiah Prim! and now behold 
thou art signing thy consent ;---—and now I see 
myself within thy arms, my friend and brother, 
yea, I am become bone of thy bone, and flesh of 
thy flesh. [Embracing him.|---hom——J\— 

Col. Admirably performed! [Aséde.|---And I 
will take thee in all spiritual love for an help- 
mate, yea, for the wife of my bosom and 
now, methinks I feel a longing yea, 
a longing, I say, for the consummation of thy 
love,———yea, I do long exccedingly. 

Mrs Love. And verily, verily, my spirit feeleth 
the same longing. : 

Mrs Prim. The spirit hath greatly moved 
them both---friend Prim, thou must. consent; 
there’s no resisting of the spirit! 

Oba. Prim. Yea, the light within sheweth me 
that I shall fight a good fight---and wrestle 
through those reprobate fiends, thy other guar- 
dians ; yea, I perceive the spirit will hedge 
thee into the flock of the righteous.—-Thou art a 
chosen lamb—yea, a chosen lamb, and I will not 
push thee back--No, I will not, I say ;---no, thou 
shalt leap-a, and frisk-a, and skip-a, and bound, ~ 
and bound, I say,---yea, bound within the fold of . 
the righteous yea, even within thy fold, my 
brother.—Fetch me the pen and ink, Sarah-—-and 
ny hand shall confess its obedience to the spirit. 

Col. I wish it were over. [ Aside. 


Enter Mrs Prim, with pen and ink. 


Mrs Love. I tremble lest this quaking rogue 
- Aside. 
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Oba. Prim. Here, friend, do thou write what 
the spirit prompteth, and I will sign it. 


[CoLoneL sits down. 


Mrs Prim. Verily, Anne, it greatly rejoiceth 
me, to see thee reformed from that original 
wickedness wherein I found thee. 

a Love. I do believe thou art, and I thank 

thee———_—_— 

Col. [Reads.] ‘ This is to certify all whom it 

* may concern, that I do freely give all my right 

‘ and title in Anne Lovely to Simon Pure, and 

* my full consent that she shall become his wife, 

* according to the form of marriage. Witness 

* my hand.’ 

Oba Prim. That’s enough; give me the pen. 

[Signs it. 


Enter Betry, running to Mrs Lovety. 


Betty. Oh! madam, madam, here’s the quak- 
ing man again; he has brought a coachman, and 
two or three more. 

Mrs Love. Ruined past redemption ! 

[ Aside to Coton. 

Col. No, no; one minute sooner had spoiled 
all; but now here’s company coming; 
friend, give me the paper. 

[Going up to Prt hastily. 

Oba. Prim. Here it is, Simon; and I wish thee 
happy with the maiden. 

Mrs Love. ’Yis done; and now, devil, do thy 
worst! 





Enter Stmon Pure, and Coachman, &c. 


S. Pure. Look thee, friend, I have brought 
‘these people, to satisfy thee that I am not that 

- impostor which thou didst take me for; this is 
the man that did drive the leathern convenicacy, 
and brought me from Bristol; and this is 

Col. Look ye, friend, to save the court the 
trouble of examining witnesses, I plead guilty.—- 
Ha, ha! 

Oba. Prim. How’s this? Is not chy name Pure, 
then? 

Col. No, really, sir; I only make bold with 
this gentleman’s name—but I here give it up, safe 
and sound; it has done the business which I had 
occasion for, and now I intend to wear my own, 
which shall be at his service or the same occa- 
sion at any time. Ha, ha, ha! 

S. Pure. Oh! the wickedness of the age! 
Coachman. Then you have no further need of 
f [ Exit. 
Col. No; honest man, you may go about your 
business. 

Oba. Prim. I am struck dumb with thy impu- 
dence. Anne, thou hast deceived me—and, per- 
chance, undone thyself. 

Mrs Prim. Thou art a dissembling baggage, 
and shame will overtake thee. * [ Eait. 

S. Pure. I am grieved to see thy wife so much 
troubled: I will follow and console her, 





us 
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Enter Servant. 


Ser. Thy brother guardians inquire for thee ; 
here is another man with them, 
Mrs Love. Who can that other man be ? 
[To the Coroner, 
Col. Tis one Freeman, a friend of mine, whom 
I ordered to bring the rest of the guardians here. 


Enter Six Puitrp, Travetove, Pertwink ie, 
and FREEMAN. 


Free. [To the Cotonet.] Is all safe? did my 
letter do you service ? 

Col. All, all’s safe! ample service, [ Aside. 

Sir Phi. Miss Nancy, how dost do, child ? 

Mrs Love. Don’t call me miss, friend Philip ; 
my name is Anne, thou knowest- 

Sir Phi. What! is the girl metamorphosed ? 

Mrs Love. 1 wish thou wert so metamorpho- 
sed.—Ah! Philip, throw off that gaudy attire, 
and wear the clothes becoming thy age. 

Oba. Prim. I am ashamed to see these men. 

[ Aside. 

Sir Phi. My age! the woman is possessed. 

Col. No, thou art possessed rather, friend. 

Trade. Hark ye, Mrs Lovely, one word with 

ou. [Takes hold of her hand. 

Col. This maiden is my wife, thanks to friend 
Prim, and thou hast no business with her. 

[ Lakes her from him. 

Trade. His wife! hark ye, Mr Freeman. 

Per, Why, you have made a very fine piece of 
work of it, Mr Prim. ’ 

Sir Phi. Married to a quaker! thou art a fine 
fellow to be left guardian to an orphan, truly! 
there’s a husband for a young lady ! 

Col. When I have put on my beau clothes, sir 
Philip, you'll like me lone 

Sir Phi. Thou wilt make a very scurvy beau— 
friend 

Col. I believe I can prove it under your hand, 
that you thought me a very fine gentleman in the 
Park other day, about thirty-six minutes after 
eleven; will you take a pinch, sir Philip? One of 
the finest snuff-boxes you ever saw. 

[Offers him snuff: 

Sir Phi. Ha, ba, ha! I am overjoyed, faith, I 
am, if thou be’st the gentleman—I own I did give 
my consent to the gentleman I brought here to- 
day—but whether this is he, I can’t be positive. 

Oba. Prim. Can’st thou not?—Now, I think 
thou art a fine fellow to be left guardian to an 
orphan! Thou shallow-brained shuttlecock ! he 
may be a pick-pocket for aught thou dost know, 

Per. You would have been two rare fellows to 
have been trusted with the sole management of 
her fortune—would ye not, thnk ye? But Mr 
Tradelove and myself shall take care of her por- 
tion. 

Trade. Ay, ay; so we will.—Did not you tell 
me the Dutch merchant desired me to meet him 
here, Mr Freeman? : 
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Free. I did so, and I am sure he will be here, 
if you'll have a little patience. | 

Col. What! is Mr Tradelove impatient? Nay, 
then, ik ben gereet voor you, heb be, Jan Van 
Timtamurelireletta Heer Van Fainwell, vergee- 
ten! 

Trade. Oh! pox of the name! what! have you 
tricked me, too, Mr Freeman? qrk 

Col. Tricked, Mr Tradelove! did not I give 
you two thousand pounds for your consent fair- 
ly? And, now, do you tell a gentleman he has 
tricked you? 

Per. So, so, you are a pretty guardian, faith, 
to sell your charge! what! did you look upon her 
as part of your stock ? 

Oba. Prim. Ha, ha, ha! I am glad thy knave- 
ry is found out, however. I confess the maiden 
over-reached me, and I had no sinister end at 
all. 

Per. Ay, ay, one thing or other over-reached 
you all—but I'll take care he shall never finger a 
penny of her money, I warrant you—Over-reach- 
ed, quoth’a! Why, I might have been over-reach- 
ed, too, if IT had had no more wit: I don’t know 
but this very fellow may be him that was direct- 
ed fe me from Grand Cairo t’other day. Ha, ha, 
ha! 

Col. The very same. 

Per. Are you so, sir? but your trick would not 
pass upon me. 

Col. No, as you say, at that time it did not; 
that was not my lucky hour. but, hark ye, sir, 
I must let you into one secret—you may keep ho- 
nest John Tradescant’s coat on, for your uncle 
sir Toby Periwinkle is not dead-—so the charge 
of mourning will be saved—ha, ha, ha! Don’t 
you remember Mr Pillage, your uncle’s steward ? 
Ha, ha, ha! 

Per. Not dead! I begin to fear I am tricked, 
too. 

Col. Don’t you remember the signing of a lease, 
Mr Periwinkle? 

_ Per, Well; and what signifies that lease, if my 
uncle is not dead?—Ha! Tam sure it was a lease 
I signed 

Col. Ay; but it was a lease for life, sir, and of 
this beautiful tenement, I thank you. 

[Taking hold of Mrs Lovety. 

Omnes. Ha, ha, ha! Neighbour’s fare. 

Free. So, then, I find you are all tricked—ha, 
ha! 
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Per. Iam certain I read as plain a lease as 
ever I read in mty life. 

Col. You read a lease, I grant you; but you 
signed this contract. [ Shewing a paper. 

Per, How durst you put this trick upon me, 
Mr Freeman? Did not you tell me my uncle 
was dying? ‘ 

Free. And would tell you twice as much to 
serve my friend—ha, ha! i 

Sir Phi. What! the learned and famous Mr 
Periwinkle choused, too !—-—Ha, ha, ha !—I shall 
die with laughing—-ha, ha, ha ! 

Oba. Prim. It had been well if her father had 
left her to wiser, heads than thine and mine, 
friends—ha, ha, ha! 

Trade. Well, since you have outwitted us all, 
pray you, what and whoare you, sir? 

Sir Phi. Sir, the gentleman is a fine gentle- 
man. [ am glad you have got a person, ma- 
dam, who understands dress and good-brecding. 
I was resolved she should have a husband of my 
choosing, 

Oba. Prim. T’am sorry the maiden has fallen 
into such hands. 

Trade. A beau! nay, then, she is finely helped 





up. 
Mrs Love. Why, beaux are great encouragers 
of trade, sir. Ha, ha, ha! 

Col. Look ye, gentlemen; I am the person 
who can give hethent account of myself; and I 
must beg sir Philip’s pardon, when I tell him, that 
I have as much aversion to what he calls dress 
and breeding, as'I have to the enemies of my re- 
ligion. I have had the honour to serve his ma- 
jesty, and headed a regiment of the bravest fel- 
lows that ever pushed bayonet in the throat of a 
Frenchman; and, notwithstanding the fortune 
this lady brings me, whenever my country wants 
my aid, this sword and arm are at her service. 


Therefore, my dear, if thou’lt but deign to smile, 

I meet a recompense for all my toil. 

Love and religion ne’er admit restraint, 

And force makes many sinners, not one saint ; 

Still free as air the active mind does rove, 

And searches proper objects for its love ; 

But that once fixed, ’tis past the power of art 

To chase the dear idea from the heart : 

Tis liberty of choice that sweetens life, 

Makes the glad husband, and the happy wife. 
[ Exeunt omnes. 
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ACT I. 


SCENE I.—Sir Joun Bevrr’s house. 


Enter Sir Joun Bevit and Humpurey. 


' Sir J. Bev. Have you ordered that I should 
not be interrupted while I am dressing ? 

Humph. Yes, sir; 1 believed you had some- 
thing of moment to say to me, 

Sir J. Bev. Let me see, Humphrey; I think 
it is now full forty years, since I first took thee 
to be about myself. 

Humph. I think, sir, it has been an easy forty 
years; and I have passed them without much 
sickness, care, or labour. 

Sir J. Bev. Thou hast a -brave constitution: 
you are a year or two older than [ am, sirrah. 

_ Humph. You have ever been of that mind, sir 

Str J. Bev, You knaye, you know it; I took 


thee for thy gravity and sobriety in my wild 
ears, 

Humph. Ah, sir! our manners were formed 
from our different fortunes, not our different 
ages; wealth gave a loose to your youth, and po- 
verty put a restraint upon mine. 

Sir J, Bev. Well, Humphrey, you know I have 
been a kind master to you; I have used you, for 
the ingenuous nature I observed in you from the 
beginning, more like an humble friend than a ser~ 
vant, 

Humph. I humbly beg you'll be so tender of 
me, as to explain your commands, sir, without any 
farther preparation. 

Sir J. Bev. Vil tell thee, then. In the first 
place, this wedding of my son’s, in all probability 
(shut the door) will never be at all, 
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Humph. Wow, sir, not be at all! for what rea- 
son is it carried on ti appearance? 

Sir J. Bev. Honest Humphrey, have patience, 
and I'll tell thee all in order, I have myself, in 
some part of my hfe, lived, indeed, with freedom, 
but I hope without reproach. Now, I thought li- 
berty would be as little injurious to my son : 
therefore, as soon as he grew towards man, I in- 
dulged him in living after his own manner. I 
know not how otherwise to judge of his inclina- 
tion; for what can be concluded from a beha- 
viour under restraint and fear? But what charms 
me above all expression, is, that my son has ne- 
ver, in the least action, the most distant hint or 
word, valued himself upon that great estate of 
his mother’s, which, according to our marriage- 
settlement, he has had ever since he came to 
age. 

Humph. No, sir; on the contrary, he seems 
afraid of appearing to enjoy it before you or any 
belonging to you. - He is as dependent and re- 
signed to your will, as if he had not a farthing 
but what must come from your immediate bounty. 
You have ever acted like a good and generous fa- 
ther, and he like an obedient and grateful son, 


Sir J. Bev. Nay, his carriage is so easy to all } 


with whom he converses, that he is never assu- 
ming, never prefers himself to others, nor is ever 
guilty of that rough sincerity which a man is not 
called to, and certainly disobliges most of his ac- 
quaintance. To be short, Humphrey, his reputa- 
tion was so fair in the world, that old Sealand, 
the great India merchant, has offered his only 
daughter, and sole heiress to that vast estate of 
his, as a wife for him. You may be sure I made 


no difficulties ; the match was agreed on, and this | 


very day named for the wedding. 

Humph. What hinders the proceeding ? 

Sir J. Bev. Don’t interrupt me. You know I 
was, last Thursday, at the masquerade; my son, 
you may remember, soon found us out he 
knew his grandfather’s habit, which I then wore; 
and though it was in the mode in the last age, 
yet the maskers, you know, followed us, as if we 

ad been the most monstrous figures in that 
whole. assembly. 

Humph. 1 remember, indeed, a young man of 
quality, in the habit of a clown, that was particu- 
larly troublesome, 

Sir J. Bev. Right—he was too much what he 
seemed to be. You remember how impertinently 
he followed and teased us, and would know who 
we were. 

Humph, T know he has a mind to come into 
that particular. ears [ Aside. 

Sir J. Bev. Ay, he followed ns, till the gentle- 
man, who led the lady in the Indian mantle, pre- 
sented that gay creature to the rustic, and bid 
him (ike Cymon in the fable) grow polite, by 
falling in love, and let that worthy old gentleman 
alone, meaning me. The clown was not reform- 
ed, but rudely persisted, and offered to force off 
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my mask; with that the gentleman, throwing off 
his own, appeared to be my son, and, in his con- 


cern for me, tore off that of the nobleman: at 
this they seized each other, the company called 
the guards, and, in the surprize, the lady swooned 
away: upon which my son quitted his adversary, 
and had now no care but of the lady—when 
raising her in his arms, ‘ Art thou gone,’ cried he, 
‘ for ever?—forbid it, Heaven !’—She revives at 
his known voice—and, with the most familiar, 
though modest gesture, hangs in safety over his 
shoulders, weeping, but wept as in the arms of 
one before whom she could give herself a loose, 
were she not under observation: while she hides 
her face in his neck, he carefully conveys her from 
the company. 

Humph. I have observed this accident has 
dwelt upon you very strongly. 

Sir J. Bev. Her uncommon air, her noble mo- 
desty, the dignity of her person, and the occasion 
itself, drew the whole assembly together; and I 
soon heard it buzzed about she was the adopted 
daughter of a. famous sea-officer, who had served 
in France. Now, this unexpected and public-dis- 
covery of my son’s so deep concern for her 

Humph. Was what, I suppose, alarmed Mr 
Sealand, in behalf of his daughter, to break off 
the match ? 

Sir J. Bev. You are right---he came to me yes- 
terday, and said, he thought himself disengaged 
from the bargain, being credibly informed my son 
was already married, or worse, to the lady at the 
masquerade. I palliated matters, and insisted on 
our’ agreement; but we parted with little less 
than a direct breach between us. 

Humph. Well, sir, and what notice have you 
taken of all this to my young master? 

Sir J. Bev. That’s what I wanted to debate 
with you-—I have said nothing to him yet-—But 
look ye, Humphrey, if there is so much in this 
amour of his, that he denies, upon my summons, 
to marry, I have cause enough to be offended ; 
and then, by my insisting upon his marrying to- 
day, I shall know how far he is engaged to this 
lady in masquerade, and from thence only shall 
be able to take my measures; in the mean time, 
I would have you find out how far that rogue, 





| his man, is let into his secret---he, I know, will 


play tricks as much to cross me as to serve his 
master. 

Humph. Why do you think so of him, sir? I 
believe he is no worse than I was for you at your 
son’s age. 

Sir J. Bev. I see it in the rascal’s looks. But 
T have dwelt on these things too long: I'll go to 
my son immediately ; and, while I’m gone, your 
part is. to convince his rogne, Tom, that I am in 
earnest. Ill leave him to you. 

.  [Ezit Str J, Bev. 

Humph. Well, though this father and son live 
as well together as possible, yet their fear of gi- 
ving each other pain is attended with constant 
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mutual uneasiness. I am sure I have enough to 
do to be honest, and yet keep well with them 
both ; but they know I love them, and that makes 
the task less painful, however. Oh, here’s the 
prince of poor coxcombs, the representative of 
_all the better fed than taught! Ho, ho, Tom! 
whither so gay and so airy this morning? 


Enter Tom, singing. 


_ Tom. Sir, we servants of single gentlemen are 
another kind of people than you domestic ordi- 
nary drudges that do business; we are raised 
above you: the pleasures of board-wages, tavern- 
dinners, and many a clear gain, vails, alas! you 
never heard or dreamt of. 

Humph. Thou hast follies and vices enough for 
a man of ten thousand a-year, though it is but as 
Vother day that I sent for you to town, to put 

ou into Mr Sealand’s family, that you might 
earn a little before I put you to my young mas- 
ter, who is too gentle for training such a rude 
thing as you were into proper obedience. You 
then pulled off your hat to every one you met in 
the street, like a bashful, great, awkward cub, as 
you were. But your great oaken cudgel, when 
you were a booby, became you much better than 
that dangling stick at your button, now you are 
a fop, that’s fit for nothing except it hangs there 
to be ready for your master’s hand when you are 
impertinent. 

Tom. Uncle Humphrey, you know my master 
scorns to strike his servants; you talk as if the 
world was now just as it was when my old mas- 
ter and you were in your youth when you 
went to dinner because it was so much a clock, 
when the great blow was given in the hall at the 
pantry-door, and all the family came out of their 
holes, in such strange dresses, and formal faces, 
as you see in the pictures in our long gallery in 
the country. 

Humph. Why, you wild rogue ! 

Tom. You could not fall to your dinner, till a 
formal fellow, in a black gown, said something 
over the meat, as if the cook had not made it 
ready enough. 

Humph. Sirrah, who do you prate after ?— 
despising men of sacred characters! I hope you 
never heard my young master talk so hike a pro- 
fligate ! 

Tom. Sir, I say you put upon me when I first 
came to town about being orderly, and the doc- 
trine of wearing shams to make linen last clean 
a fortnight, keeping my clothes fresh, and wear- 
ing a frock within doors. 

Humph. Sirrah, I gave you those lessons, be- 
cause I supposed, at that time, your master and 
you might have dined at home every day, and 
cost you nothing; then you might have made you 
a good family servant; but the gang you have 
frequented since at chocolate-houses and taverns, 
in a continual round of noise and extravagance— 


Vot. If. 
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Tom. I don’t know what you heavy inmates 
call noise and extravagance; but we gentlemen, 
who are well fed, and cut a figure, sir, think it a 
fine life, and that we must be very pretty fellows, 
who are kept only to be looked at. 

Humph. Very well, sir—I hope the fashion of 
being lewd and extravagant, despising of decency 
and order, is almost at an end, since it is arrived. 
at persons of your quality. 

Tom. Master Humphrey, ha, ha! you were an 
unhappy lad to be sent up to town in such queer 
days as you were. Why now, sir, the lacquies 
are the men of pleasure of the age; -the top 
gamesters; and many a laced coat about town, 
have had their education in our party-coloured 
regiment. We are false lovers, have a taste of 
music, poetry, billet-doux, dress, politics, ruin 
damsels; and when we are weary of this lewd | 
town, and have a mind to take up, whip into our 
masters’ wigs and linen, and marry fortunes. 

Humph. Hey day! 

_ Tom. Nay, sir, our order is carried up to the 
highest dignities and distinctions: step but into 
the Painted Chamber—and, by our titles, you’d 
take us all for men of quality—then, again, come 
down to the Court of Requests, and you shall see 
us all laying our broken heads together, for the 
good of the nation ; and though we never carry a 
question nemine contradicente, yet this I can say 
with a safe conscience, (and [ wish every gentle- 
man of our cloth could lay his hand upon his 
heart, and say the same) that I never took so 
much as a single mug of beer for my vote in all 
my life. 

Humph. Sirrah, there is no enduring your ex- 
travagance; I'll hear you prate no longer: I 
wanted to see you to inquire how things go with 
your master, as far as you understand them: I 
suppose he knows he is to be married to-day? 

Tom. Ay, sir, he knows it, and is dressed as 
gay as the sun; but, between you and I, my dear! 
he has a very heavy heart under all that gaiety. 
As soon as he was dressed, I retired, but overheard 
him sigh in the most heavy manner. He walked 
thoughtfully to and fro in the room, then went 
into his closet: when he came out, he gave me 
this for his mistress, whose maid you know— 

Humph. 1s passionately fond of your fine per- 
son. 

Tom. The poor fool is so tender,. and loves to 
hear me talk of the world, and the plays, operas, 
and ridottves for the winter, the Parks and Bell- 
size for our summer diversions; and lard! says 
she, you are-so wild—but you have a world of 
humour. 

Humph. Coxcomb! Well, but why don’t you 
run with your master’s letter to Mrs Lucinda, as 
he ordered you? 

Tom. Because Mrs Lucinda is not so easily 
come at as you think for. 

Humph. Not easily come at! why, sir, are not 
her father and my old master agreed that she and 
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Mr Bevil are to be one flesh before to-morrow 
morning ? 

Tom. Jt’s no matter for that: her mother, it 
seems, Mrs Sealand, has not agreed to it; and 
you must know, Mr Humphrey, that, insthat fa- 
mily, the grey mare is the better horse. 

Humph. What dost thou mean? 

Tom. In one word, Mrs Sealand preténds ‘to 
have a will of her own, and has provided a rela- 
tion of hers, a stiff starched philosopher, and a 
wise fool, for her daughter; for which reason, 
for these ten days past, she has suffered no mes- 
sage nor letter from my master to come near her. 

Humph. And where had you this intelligence ? 

Tom. From a foolish fond soul, that can keep 
nothing from me——one that will deliver this 
letter, too, if she is rightly managed. 

Humph, What, her pretty handmaid, Mrs 
Phillis? 

Tom. Even she, sir. This is the very hour, 
you know, she usually comes hither, under a pre- 
tence of a visit to our housekeeper forsooth, 
but in reality to have a glance at 

Humph. Your sweet face, I warrant you. 

Tom. Nothing else in nature. You must 
know, I love to fret and play with the little 
wanton 

Humph. Play with the little wanton! what 
will this world come to ! 

Tom. { met her this morning in a new man- 
teau and petticoat, not a bit the worse for her 
lady’s wearing ; and she has always new thoughits 
and new airs with new clothes then, she 
never fails to steal some glance or gesture from 
every visitant at their house, and is indeed the 
whole town of coquettes at secondhand. 
But bere she comes; in one motion she speaks 
and describes herself better than all the words 
in the world can. 

Humpk. Then I hope, dear sir! when your 
own affair #s over, you will be so good as to 
mind your master’s with her. 

Tom. Dear Humphrey! you know my master 
is my friend, and those are people I never for- 
ret— 4 

Humph. Sauciness itself ! but Pll leave you to 
do your best for him. [ Exit. 











Enter Putts. 


Phil. Oh, Mr Thomas, is Mrs Sugarkey at 
home ?---Lard! one is almost ashamed to pass 
along the streets. The town is quite empty, 
and nobody of fashion left in it; and the or- 
dinary people do so stare to see any thing dres- 
sed like a woman of condition, as it were on the 
same floor with them, pass by. Alas! alas ! 
it is a sad thing to walk! O fortune, fortune !— 

Tom. What! a sad thing to walk ! why, 
tnadam Phillis, do you wish yourself lame? 

Phil. No, Mr. Thomas, but I wish I were 
generally carried ‘in a coach or chair, and of a 
fortune neither to stand nor go, but to totter, or 
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slide, to be short-sighted, or stare, to fleer in 
the face, to look distant, to observe, to over- 
look, yet all become me; and if I were rich, I 
could twire and loll as well as the best of 
them. Oh Tom, Tom ! is it not a pity that 
you should be so great a coxcomb, and I so great 
a coquette, and yet be such poor devils as we 
are? . 

Tom. Mrs Phillis, Iam your humble servant 
for that— 

Phil. Yes, Mr Thomas, I know how much you 
are my humble servant, and know what you 
said to Mrs Judy, upon seeing her in one of her 
lady’s cast manteaus, that any one would have 
thought her the lady, and that she had ordered 
the other to wear it till it sat easy--for now only 
it was becoming-——to my lady it was only a cover- 
ing, to Mrs Judy it was a habit. This you said 
after somebody or other. Oh Tom, Tom! thou 
art as false and as base as the best gentleman of 
them all: but, you wretch! talk to me no more 
on the old odious subject: don’t, I say. 

Tom. I know not how to resist your com= 
mands, madam. [In a submissive tone, retiring. 

Phil. Commands about parting are grown 
mighty easy to you of late. 

Tom. Oh, I have her! I have nettled and put 
her into the right temper to be wrought upon 
and set a-prating. [Aside.]|—Why, truly, to be 
plain with you, Mrs Phillis, I can take little 
comfort of late in frequenting your house. 

Phil. Pray, Mr Thomas, what is it, all of a 
sudden, offends your nicety at our house? 

fom. I don’t care to speak particulars, but I 
dislike the whole. 

Phil. I thank you, sir; Iam a part of that 
whole. 

Tom. Mistake me not, good Phillis. 

Phil. Good Phillis! saucy enough. But how- 
ever— : 

Tom. I say it is, that thou art apart, which 
gives me pain for the disposition of the whole. 
You must know, madam, to be serious, I am a 
man, at the bottom, of prodigious nice honour. 
You are too much exposed to company at your 
house. Lo be plain, I don’t like so many that 
would be your mistress’s lovers whispering to 
you. 

Phil. Don’t think to put that upon me. You 
say this, because I wrung you to the heart 
when I touched your guilty conscience about 





| Judy. 


Tom. Ah, Phillis, Phillis! if you but knew my 
heart ! 

Phal. I know too much on’t. 

Tom. Nay, then, poor Crispo’s fate and mine 
are therefore, give me leave to say, or 
sing at least, as he does upon the same occa- 
s1on————— 


Se pedette, &c. [Sings.] 
Phil. What, do you think I’m to be fobbed off 
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sung the same to Mrs Judy, too. 

Tom. Don’t disparage your charms, good Phil- 
lis, with jealousy of so worthless an object; be- 
sides, she is a poor hussy; and if you doubt the 
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SCENE IL—Bevi1 junior’s lodgings. Br- 
VIL, junior, reading. 


Bev. These moral writers practise virtue af- 
ter death. This charming vision of Mirza! such 


sincerity of my love, you will allow me true to | an author, consulted in a morning, sets the spirits 


my interest. You are a fortune, Phillis 
Phil. What would the fop be at now? In good 


for the vicissitudes of the day betrer than the 
glass does a man’s person. But what a day have 


time, indeed, you shall be setting up for a for- | [ to go through! to put on an easy look with an 


tune ! 


aching heart ! If this lady, my father urges me 


Tom. Dear Mrs Phillis! you have such a spirit | to marry, should not refuse me, my dilemma is 
that we shall never be dull in marriage, when we | insupportable. But why should I fear it? Is not 


come together. 
tune, and you have an estate in my hands, 
| He pulls out a purse, she eyes tt. 


But I tell you, you are a for- | she in equal distress with me? Has not the letter 


I have sent her this morning confessed my incli- 
nation to another? Nay, have I not meral assu- 


Phil. What pretence have I to what isin your | rances of her engagements, too, to my friend 


hands, Mr Thomas? 


Myrtle? It’s impossible but she must give in to 


Tom. As thus: there are hours, you know, | it; for sure to be denied is a favour any man 


when a lady is neither pleased nor displeased, | may pretend to. 


It must be so. Well, then, 


neither sick nor well, when she lolls or loiters, | with the assurance of being rejected, I think I 
when she is without desires, from having more | may confidently say to my father, I am ready to 
of every thing than she knows what to do with. | marry her—then, let me resolve upon (what I 


Phil. Well, what then ? 

Tom. When she has not life enough to keep 
her bright eyes quite open to look at her own 
dear image in the glass. | 

Phil. Explain thyself, and don’t be so fond of 
thy own prating. 

Tom. There are also prosperous and good na- 


am not very good at) an honest dissimulation. 


Enter Tom. 


Tom. Sir Jobn Bevil, sir, is in the next room, 
Bev. Dunce! why did you not bring him in? 
Tom. 1 told him, sir, you were in your closet. 
Bev. 1 thought you had known, sir, it was my 


tured moments, as when a knot or a patch is | duty to see my father any where. — ~ 


happily fixed, when the complexion particularly 
flourishes. 
Phil. Well, what then? I have not patience ! 
Tom. Why, then—or on the like occasions— 
we servants, who have skill to know how to time 
business, see, when such a pretty folded thing as 


[Going himself to the door, 

Tom. The devil’s in my master! he has always 

more wit than I have. [ Aside. 
Bevit, junior, introducing Str Joun. 

Bev. Sir, you are the most gallant, the most 


this [Shews a letter.] may be presented, laid, or | complaisant of all parents. Sure ’tis not a com- 
dropped, as best suits the present humour. And, | pliment to say, these lodgings are yours. Why 
madam, because it is a long wearisome journey | would you not walk in, sir? 


to run through all the several stages of a lady’s 


Sir J. Bev. I was loath to interrupt you unsea- 


temper, my master, who is the most reasonable | Sonably on your wedding-day. 


man in the world, presents you this to bear your 
charges on the road. [ Gives her the purse. 
Phil. Now, you think me a corrupt hussy? 


Bev. One to whom I am beholden for my 
birth-day might have used less ceremony. 
Sir J. Bev. Well, son, I have intelligence you 


Tom. O.fy! I only think you’ll take the letter. | have writ to your mistress this morning. It 
Phil. Nay, I know you do; but I know my | would please my curiosity to know the contents 
own innocence: I take it for my mistress’s sake. | of a wedding-day letter, for courtship must then 


Tom. I know it, my pretty one! I know it. 
Phil. Yes, I say I do it, because I would not 


have my mistress deluded by one who gives no | init upon the prospect 
proof of his passion: but I’ll talk more of this as | ing added to our family, 
No, Tom; I as- | ment of the lady’s great desert. 


you see me on my way home. 
sure thee I take this trash of thy master’s not for 


be over. : 

Bev. I assure you, sir, there was no insolence — 
ospect of such a vast fortune’s be- 
but much acknowledge- 


Sir J. Bev. But, dear Jack, are you in earnest 


the value of the thing, but as it convinces me he | in all this? and will you really marry her? 


chas a true respect for my mistress. I remember 


a verse to the purpose : 


They may be false who languish and complain, 
But they, who part with money, never feign. 


Bev. Did I ever disobey any command of 
yours, sir? nay, any inclination that I saw you 
bent upon? 

Sir J. Bev. Why, I can’t say you have, son: 
but, methinks, in this whole business you have 


Exeunt,| not been so warm as I could have wished you; 
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you have visited her, it is true; but you have not 
been particular. Every one knows you can say 
and do as handsome things as any man; but you 
have done nothing but lived in the general, being 
complaisant only. 


Bev. As 1 am ever prepared to marry if you. 


bid me, so I am ready to let it alone if you will 
have me. F 


Humpurey enters, unobserved. 
Sir J. Bev. Look you there now? Why, what 


am I to think of this so absolute and so indiffe- 


rent a resignation ? 

Bev. Think that I am still your son, sir. Sir, 
you have been married, and I have not; and 
you have, sir, found the inconvenience there is 
when a man weds with too much love in his 
head. I have been told, sir, that at the time you 
married, you made a mighty bustle on the occa- 
sion—there was challenging and fighting, scaling 
walls—locking up the lady—and the gallant un- 
der an arrest, for fear of killing all his rivals. 
Now, sir, I suppose, you having found the ill con- 
sequence of these strong passions and prejudices 
in preference of one woman to another, in case 
of a man’s becoming a widower 

Sir J. Bev. How is this? 

Bev. I say, sir, experience has made you wiser 
in your care of me; for, sir, since you lost my 
dear mother, your time has been so heavy, so 
lonely, and so tasteless, that you are so good as 
to guard me against the like unhappiness, by 
marrying me prudentially, by way of bargain and 
sale; for, as you well judge, a woman, that is 
espoused for a fortune, is yet a better bargain 
if she dies; for then a man well enjoys what he 





did marry, the money, and is disencumbered of 


what he did not. marry, the woman. 

Sir J. Bev. But, pray, sir, do you think Lu- 
cinda, then, a woman of such little merit? 

Bev. Pardon me, sir; I don’t carry it so far, 
neither; I am rather afraid [ shall like her too 
well; she has, for one of her fortune, a great 
many needless, and superfluous good qualities. 

Sur J. Bev. I am afraid, son, there’s something 
I don’t see yet—something that’s smothered under 
all this raillery. : BT 

Bev. Not in the least, sir. If the lady is 
dressed and ready, you see am. I suppose the 
lawyers are ready, too? 


Enter HumMPurey. 
Humph. Sir, Mr Sealand is at the coffec-house, 
and bas sent to speak with you. 
Sir J. Bev. Oh! that’s well! then I warrant 
the lawyers are ready. Son, you'll be in the way, 
you say: 
Bev. If you please, sir, Vl take a chair, and 
go to Mr Sealand’s, where the young lady and’ 1 
will wait your leisure. ; 
Sir J. Bev. By no means—the old fellow will 
be so vain if he sees 
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Bev. Aye—but the young lady, sir, will think 
me so indifferent 
Humph. Aye—there you are right—press your 

readiness to go to the bride—he won't let you. 
[ Aside to Brv. 





Bev. Are you sure of that? 

° [Aside to Humpn. 

Humph. How he likes being prevented ! 

[ Aside. 

Sir J. Bev. No, no; you are an hour or two 
too early. 

[Looking on his watch. 

Bev. You'll allow me, sir, to think it too late 
to visit a beautiful, virtuous, young woman; in the 
pride and bloom of life, ready to give herself to 
my arms, and to place her happiness or misery . 
for the future, in being agreeable o1 displeasing 
to me. Call a chair. 

Sir J. Bev. No, no, no, dear Jack! Besides, 
this Sealand is a moody old fellow. There’s no 
dealing with some people, but by managing with 
indifference. We must leave to him the conduct 
of this day; it is the last of his commanding his 
daughter. 

Bev. Sir, he cannot take it ill, that Iam impa- 
tient to be hers. 

' Sir J. Bev. Pray, let me govern in this matter. 
You cannot tell how humoursome old fellows 
are. There’s no offering reason to some of them, 
especially when they are rich. If my son should 
see him before I’ve brought old Sealand into bet- 
ter temper, the match would be impracticable. 

[ Aside. 

Humph. Pray, sir, let me beg you to let Mr 
Bevil go. See whether he will not.—{ Aside to 
Str Joun.|—[ Then to Bevri.]|—Pray, sir, com- 
mand yourself; since you see my master is posi- 
tive, it is better you should not go. 

Bev. My father commands me as to the object 
of my affections, but I hope he will not as to the 
warmth and height of them. 

Sir J. Bev. So, I must even leave things as I 
found them, and, in the mean time, at least keep 
old Sealand out of his sight. Well, son, I'll go my- 
self, and take orders in your affair—You'll be in 
the way, I suppose, if I send to you——]’Il leave 
your old friend with you Humphrey, don’t let 
him stir, d’ye hear, Your servant, your servant. 

; [ Exit Str Joun. 

Humph. T havea sad time on’t, sir, between 
you and my master—I see you are unwilling, and 
1 know his violent inclinations for the match. I 
must betray neither, and yet deceive you both, 
for your common good. \ Heaven grant a good 
end of this matter! but there is a lady, sir, that 
gives your father much trouble and sorrow—— 
You'll pardon me. 

Bev. Humphrey, I know thou art a friend to 
both, and in that confidence I dare tell thee 
That lady—is a woman of honour and virtue— 
You may assure yourself I never will marry with- ’ 
out my father’s consent; but, give me leave te 
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say, too, this declaration does not come up to a 
promise that I will take whomsoever he pleases. 

Humph. Come, sir; I wholly understand you : 
you would engage my services to free you from 
this woman whom my master intends you, to 
make way in time for the woman you have real- 
ly a mind to. 

Bev. Honest Humphrey! You have always 
been an useful friend to my father and myself; 
I beg you to continue your good offices, and don’t 
let us come to the necessity of a dispute; for, if 
we should dispute, I must either part with more 
than life, or lose the best of fathers. 

Humph. My dear master! were I but worthy 
to know this secret, that so near concerns you, 
my life, my all, should be engaged to serve you. 


This, sir, I dare promise, that I am sure I will, 


and can, be secret: your trust, at worst, but 
leaves you where you were; and, if I cannot 
serve you, I will at once be plain, and tell you 
so 
my interest to trust thee. Be patient, then, and 
hear the story of my heart. 

Humph. I am all attention, sir. 

Bev. You may remember, Humphrey, that, in 
my last travels, my father grew uneasy at my 
making so long a stay at Toulon, 

Humph. I remember it; he was apprehensive 
some woman had laid hold of you. 

Bev. His fears were just; for, there, I first saw 
this lady: she is of English birth: her father’s 
name was Danvers, a younger brother of an an- 
cient family, and originally an eminent merchant 
of Bristol, who, upon repeated misfortunes, was 
reduced to go privately to the Indies. In this 
retreat, Providence again grew favourable to his 
industry, and, in six years time, restored him to his 
former fortunes. On this, he sent directions over, 
that his wife and little family should follow him 
to the Indies. His wife, impatient to obey such 
welcome orders, would not wait the leisure of a 
convoy, but took the first occasion of a single 
ship; and, with her husband’s sister only, and 
this daughter, then scarce seven years old, un- 
dertook the fatal voyage: for here, poor crea- 
ture, she lost her liberty and life; she and her 
family, with all they had, were unfortunately ta- 
ken by a privateer from Toulon. Being thus 
made a prisoner, though, as such, not ill-treated, 
yet the fright, the shock, and the cruel disap- 
pointment, seized with such violence upon her 
unhealthy frame, she sickened, pied, and died 
at sea. 

Humph. Poor soul! Ob, the helpless infant ! 

Bev. Her sister yet survived, and had the care 
of her; the captain, too, proved to have humani- 
ty, and became a father to her; for, having him- 
‘self married an English woman, and being child- 
less, he brought home into Toulon this her little 
countrywoman, this orphan, I may call her, pre- 
senting her, with all her dead mother’s movea- 
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bles of value, to his wife, to be educated as his 
own adopted daughter. 

Humph. Fortune here seemed again to smile 
on her, 

Bev, Only to make her frowns more terrible ! 
for, in his height of fortune, this captain, too, her 
benefactor, unfortunately was killed at sea, and, 
dying intestate, his estate fell wholly to an advo- 
cate, his brother, who, coming soon to take pos- 
session, there found, among his other riches, this 
blooming virgin at his mercy. 

Humph. He durst not, sure, abuse his power? 

Bev. No wonder if his pamperéd blood was 
fired at the sight of her. In short, he loved; 
but, when all arts and gentle means had failed to 
move, he offered, too, his menaces in vain, de- 
nouncing vengeance on her cruelty, demanding 
her to account for all her maintenance from her 
childhood, seized on her little fortune as his own 
inheritance, and was dragging her by violence to 
prison, when. Providence at the instant interpo- 
sed, and sent me, by miracle, to relieve her. 

Humph. ’Twas Providence, indeed! but pray, 
sir, after all this trouble, how came this lady at 
last to England? 

Bev. The disappointed advocate, finding she 
had so unexpected a support, on cooler thoughts 
descended to a composition, which I, without her 
knowledge, secretly discharged. 

Humph. That generous concealment made the 
obligation double. 

Bev. Having thus obtained her liberty, I pre- 
vailed, not without some difficulty, to see her 
safe to England, where we no sooner arrived, 
but my father, jealous of my being imprudently 
engaged, immediately proposed this other fatal 
match, that hangs upon my quiet. 

Humph. I find, sir, you are irrecoverably fix- 
ed upon this lady. j 

Bev. As my vital life dwells in my heart 
and yet you see what I do to please my father ; 
walk in this pageantry of dress, this splendid co- 
vering of sorrow But, Humphrey, you have 
your lesson. : : 

Humph. Now, sir, I have but one material 
question —— 

Bev. Ask it freely. : : 

Humph. Is it then your own passion for this 
secret lady, or hers for you, that gives you this 
aversion to the match your father has proposed 

ou? 

Bev. I shall appear, Humphrey, more roman- 
tic in my answer, than in all the rest of my sto- 
ry; for, though I dote on her to death, and have 
no little reason to believe she has the same 
thoughts for me, yet, in all my acquaintance and 
utmost privacies with her, I never once directly 
told her that I loved. tA 

Humph. How was it possible to avoid it? 

Bev. My tender obligations to my father have 
laid so inviolable a restraint upon my conduct, 
that, till I have his consent to speak, I am de- 
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termined, on that subject, to be dumb for ever.—- 
_An honourable retreat shall always be at least 
within my power, however fortune may dispose 


of me; the lady may repine, perhaps, but never | 


shall reproach me. 

Humph. Well, sir, to your praise be it spo“en, 
you are certainly the most unfashionable lover in 
Great Britain. ; 


Enter Tom. 


Tom. Sir, Mr Myrtle’s at the next door, and, 
if you are at leisure, will be glad to wait on you. 

Bev. Whenever he pleases—Hold, Tom; did 
you receive no answer to my letter? 

Tom. Sir, was desired to call again; for I was 
told her mother would not let her be out of her 
sight ; but, about an hour hence, Mrs Phillis said 
I should have one. 

Bev. Very well. 

Humph. Sir, I will take another opportunity ; 


im the mean time, I only think it proper to tell | 


you, that, from a secret I know, you may appear 
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to your father as forward as you please to marry 
Lucinda, without the least hazard of its coming 
to a conclusion, Sir, your most obedient ser- 
vant. 

Bev. Honest Humphrey! Continue but my 
friend in this exigence, and_you shall always find 
me yours.—[ Evit Humeu.|—I long to hear how 
my letter has succeeded with Lucinda. But I 
think it cannot fail; for, at worst, were it possi- 
ble she should take it ill, her resentment of my 
indifference may as probably occasion a delay as 
her taking it right. Poor Myrtle! What terrors 
must he be in all this while !—Since he knows 
she is offered to me, and refused to him, there is 
no conversing or taking any measures with him, 
for his awn service. But I ought to bear with 
my friend, and use him as one in adversity. 


All his disquietudes by my own I prove; 
For none exceeds perplexity in love. 
[Exeunt. 


ACT It. 


SCENE II.—Continues, 


Enter Brvit and Tom. 


Tom. Sir, Mr Myrtle. 
Bev. Very well. Do you step again, and wait 
for an answer to my letter. 
[Exit Tom. 


Enter Myrtte. 


Well, Charles, why so much care in thy counte- 
nance? Is there any thing in this world deserves 
it? You, who used to be so gay, so open, so va- 
cant ! 

Myr. I think we have, of late, changed com- 
plexions. You, who used to be much the graver 
man, are now all air in your behaviour. But 
the cause of my concern may, for aught I know, 
be the same object that gives you all this satis- 
faction. Ina word, I am told that you are this 
very day (and your dress confirms me in it) to be 
married to Lucinda. 

Bev. You are not misinformed, Nay, put not 
on the terrors of a rival, till you hear me out. I 
shall disoblige the best of fathers, if I don’t seem 
ready to marry Lucinda; and you know I have 
ever told you, you might make use of my secret 
resolution, never to marry her, for your own ser- 
vice as you please: but.I am now driven to the 
extremity of immediately refusing, or complying, 
unless you help me to escape the match. 

Myr. Escape, sir! neither her merit nor her 


fortune are below your acceptance. Escaping, 


do you call it ? 


Bev. Dear sir! Do you wish I should desire 
the match? 


Myr. No——But such is my humourous and 


sickly state of mind, since it has been able to re- 
lish nothing but Lucinda, that, though I must 
owe my happiness to your aversion to this mar- 
riage, I cannot bear to hear her spoken of with 
levity, or unconcern. 

Bev. Pardon me, sir; I shall transgress that 
way no more. She has understanding, beauty, 
shape, complexion, wit: 

Myr. Nay, dear Bevil! Don’t speak of her 
as if you loved her, neither. 

Bev. Why, then, to give you ease at once, 
though I allow Lucinda to have good sense, wit, 
beauty, and virtue, I know another in whom 
these qualities appear to me more amiable than 
in her. 

Myr. There you spoke like a reasonable and 
good-natured friend. When you acknowledge 
her merit, and own your prepossession for ano- 
ther, at once you gratify my fondness, and cure 
my jealousy. 

Bev. But all this while you take no notice, you 
have no apprehension, of another man, that has 
twice the fortune of either of us. 

Myr. Cimberton! Hang him, a formal, philo- 
sophical, pedantic coxcomb !—for the sot, with 
all these crude notions of divers things, under the 
direction of great vanity and very little judgment, 
shews his strongest bias is avarice, which is so 
predominant in him, that he will examine the 
limbs of his mistress with the caution of a jockey, 
and pays n0 more compliment to her personal 
charms than if she were a mere breeding animal. 

Bev. Are you sure that is not affected? I have 
known some women sooner set on fire by that 
sort of negligence, than by all the blaze and ce- 
remony of a court. 
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Myr. No, no; hang him! the rogue has no 
art; it is pure simple innocence and stupidity. 

Bev. Yet, with all this, I don’t take him for a 
fool. \ 

Myr. I own the man is not a natural; he has 
a very quick sense, though a very slow under- 
standing—he says, indeed, many things that want 
only the circumstances of time and place to be 
very just and agreeable. 

Bev. Well, you may be sure of me, if you can 
disappoint him ; but my intelligence says, the mo- 
ther has actually sent for the conveyancer. to 
draw articles for his marriage with Lucinda, 
though those for mine with her are, by her fa- 
ther’s order, ready for signing; but it seems she has 
not thought fit to consult either him or his daugh- 
ter in the matter. 

_ Myr. Pshaw! a poor troublesome woman !— 
Neither Lucinda nor her father will ever be brought 
to comply with it—besides, I am‘sure Cimberton 
can make no settlement upon her, without the 
concurrence of his great uncle, sir Geoffry, in the 
west 

Bev. Well, sir, and I can tell you, that is the very 
point that is now laid before her counsel, to know 
whether a firm settlement can be made without 
this uncle’s actually joining in it. Now, pray con- 
sider, sir, when my affair with Lucinda comes, as 
it soon must, to an open rupture, how are you 
sure that Cimberton’s fortune may not then tempt 
her father, too, to hear his proposals ? 

Myr. There you are right, indeed; that must 
be provided against. Do you know who are her 
counsel ? 

Bev. Yes, for your service ‘I have found out 
that, too: they are, serjeant Bramble and old 
Target.—By the way, they are neither of them 
known in the family: now, I was thinking why 
you might not put a couple of false counsels up- 
on her, to delay and confound matters a littlek— 
besides, it may probably let you into the bottom 
of her whole design.against you. 

Myr. As how, pray? s 

Bev. Why, can’t you slip on a black wig and 
a gown, and be old Bramble yourself? 

Myr. Ha! I don’t dislike it—but what shall I 
do for a brother in the case ? 

Bev. What think you of my fellow, Tom? The 
rogue’s intelligent, and is a good mimic; all his 
part will be but to stutter heartily ; for that’s old 
Target’s case—nay, it would be an immoral thing 
to mock him, were it not that his impatience is 
the occasion of its breaking out to that degree.— 
The conduct of the scene will chiefly lie upon 
you. . ; . 
Myr. Llike it of all things! if you'll send Tom 
to my chambers, I will give him full instructions. 
‘This will certainly give me occasion to raise dif- 
ficulties, to puzzle or confound her project for a 
while, at least. ! 

Bev. I warrant you success; so far we are right, 
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then. And now, Charles, your apprehension of 
my marrying her is all you have to get over. 

Myr. Dear Bevil! though I know you are my 
friend, yet, when I abstract myself from my own! 
interest in the thing, I know no objection she 
can make to you, or you to her; and therefore 
hope t 

‘Bev. Dear Myrtle! Iam as much obliged to 
you for the cause of your suspicion, as I am of 
fended at the effect; but, be assured, T am taking 
measures for your certain security, and that all 
things, with regard to me, will end in your entire 
satisfaction. 

Myr. Well; Tl promise you to be as easy and 
as confident as I can, though T cannot but re+ 
member that I have more than life at stake on 
your fidelity. [ Going. 

Bev. Then, depend upon it, you have no chance 
against you. 

Myr. Nay, no ceremony ; you know I must be 
going. [Exit Myrtie. 

Bev. Well; this is another instance of the per- 
plexities which arise, too, in faithful friendship. 
We must often in this life go on in our good of- 
fices, even under the displeasure of those to 
whom we do them, in compassion to their weak- 
nesses and mistakes. But all this while poor In- 
diana is tortured with the doubt of me; she has 
no support or comfort but in my fidelity, yet sees 
me daily pressed to marriage with another. How 
painful, in such a crisis, must be every hour she 
thinks on me!__ [’IJ let her see, at least, my con- 
duct to her is not changed: Tl take this oppor- 
tunity to visit her; for though the religious vow 
I have made to my father restrains me from ever 
marrying without his approbation, yet that con- 
fines me not from seeing a virtuous woman, that. 
is the pure delight of my eyes, and the guiltless 





joy of my heart. But the best condition of hu-- 


man life is but a gentler misery ! 


To hope for perfect happiness is vain, 
Atid love has ever its allays of pain. ©’ [Evit, 


SCENE II.—Inprawa’s lodgings. 


Enter Isapeiva and INDIANA. 


Tsa. Yes; I say ’tis artifice, dear child! I say 
to thee, again and again, ’tis all skill and manage- 
ment. 

Ind. Will you persuade me there can be an ill 
design in supporting me in the condition of a 
wornan of quality? attended, dressed, and lodged, 
like one in my appearance abroad, and my fur- 
niture at home, every way in the most sumptu- 
ous manner, and he that does it has an artifice, 
a design in it? 

Isa. Yes, yes. 

Ind. And all this without so much as explain- 
ing to me, that all about me comes from him? 
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Isa. Ay, ay} the more for that-—-that keeps 
the title to all you have the more in him. 

Ind. The more in him! he scorns the 
thought—— 

Isa. Then he+-he—he——-——. 

Ind. Well; be not so eager. If he’s an ill 
man, let’s look into his stratagems: here is ano- 
ther of them : [Shewing a letter.] here’sitwo hun- 
dred and fifty pounds in bank-notes, with these 
words; ‘To pay for the set of dressing-plate 
which will be brought home to-morrow.’ Why, 
dear aunt! now here’s another piece of skill for 

ou, which I own I cannot comprehend—and it 
is with a bleeding heart I hear you say any thing 
to the disadvantage of Mr Bevil. Wher he is 
present, I look upon him as one to whom I owe 
my life, and the support of it; then, again, as 
the man who loves me with sincerity and honour. 
When his eyes are cast another way, and I dare 
survey him, my heart is painfully divided be- 
tween shame and love—Oh! I could tell you— 

Isa. Oh! you need not; I imagine all this for 

ou. 

Ind. This is my state of mind in his presence ; 
and, when he is absent, you are ever dinning my 
ears with notions of the arts of men; that his hid- 
den bounty, his respectful conduct, his careful 
provision for me, after his preserving me from 
the utmost misery, are certain signs he means no- 
thing but to make I know not what of me. 

Isa. Oh! you have a sweet opinion of him 
truly ! 

Ind. Thave, when I am with him, ten thou- 
sand things, besides my sex’s natural decency and 
shame, to suppress my heart, that yearns to thank, 
to praise, to say it loves him. [ say thus it is 
with me, while [ see him; and, in his absence, I 
am entertained with nothing but your endeavours 
to tear this amiable image from my heart, and, in 
its stead, to place a base dissembler, an artful 
invader of my happiness, my innocence, my ho- 
nour ! 

Isa. Ah, poor soul! has not his plot taken? 
don’t you die for him? has not the way he has 
taken been the most proper with you? Oh ho! 
he has sense, and has judged the thing right. 

Ind. Go on, then, since nothing can answer 
you; say what you will of him——Heigh ho ! 

Isa. Heigh ho! indeed. . It is better to say so, 
as you are now, than as many others are. There 
are, among the destroyers of women, the gentle, 
the generous, the mild, the affable, the humble, 
who all, soon after their success in their designs, 
turn to the contrary of those characters. I will 
own to you, Mr Bevil carries his hypocrisy the 
hest of any man living; but still he is a man, and 
therefore a hypocrite. They have usurped an 
exemption from shame, from any baseness, any 
cruelty, towards us. They embrace, without love; 
they make vows, without conscience of obligation ; 
they are partners, nay, seducers, to the crime, 
wherein they pretend to be less guilty, 

1 
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Ind. That's truly observed. [Aside.] But what’s 
all this to Bevil ? 

Isa. This is to Bevil and all mankind. Trusé 
not those who will think the worse of you for 
your confidence in them; serpents who lie in 
wait for doves. Won't you be on your guard 


‘against those who would betray you? won't you 


doubt those who would contemn you for believ- 
. . . 
ing them? Take it from me, fair and natural 
dealing is to invite injuries; ’tis bleating to es- 
cape wolves who would devour you: Such is the 
world, and such (since the behaviour of one man 
to myself) have I believed all the rest of the sex. 
ms [ Aside. 

Ind. I will not doubt the truth of Bevil, I will 
not doubt it: he has not spoken it by an organ 
that is given to lying: his eyes are all that have 
ever told me that he was mine. I know his vir- 
tue, I know his filial piety, and ought to trust his 
management with a father, to whom he has un- 
common obligations. What have I to be con- 
cerned for? My lesson is very short. If he takes 
me for ever, my purpose of life is only to please 
him. If he leaves me, (which Heaven avert!) I 
know he’ll do it nobly; and I shall have nothing 
to do but learn to die, after worse than death has 
happened to me. 

Isa, Aye, do persist in your credulity! flatter 
yourself that a man of his figure and fortune will 
make himself the jest of the town, and marry a 
handsome beggar for love ! 

Ind..The town ! I must tell you, madam, the 
fools that laugh at Mr Beyvil will but make them- 
selves more ridiculous; his actions are the re- 
sult of thinking, and he has sense enough to 
make even virtue fashionable. 

Isa. O’ my conscience he has turned her head! 
Come, come; if he were the honest fool you 
take him for, why has he kept you here these 
three weeks, without sending you to Bristol in 
search of your father, your family, and your re- 
lations ? 

Ind. I am convinced he still designs it; and 
that nothing keeps him here but the necessity of 
not coming to an open breach with his father in 
regard to the match he has proposed him: be- 
sides, has he not writ to Bristol? and has not he 
advice that my father has not been heard of 
there almost these twenty years? 

Isa. “All sham, mere evasion; he is afraid, if 
he should carry you thither, your honest rela- 
tions may take you out of his hands, and so 
blow up all his wicked hopes at once. 

Ind. Wicked hopes! did I ever give him any 
such? 

Isa.:Has he ever given you any honest ones? 
Can you say in your conscience he has ever once 
offered to marry you? 

Ind. No; but by his behaviour I am convin- 
ced he will offer it the moment ’tis in his power, 
or consistent with his honour, to make such a 
promise good to me. 
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Isa. His honour ! 

_dnd. Twill rely upon it; therefore, desire you 
will not make my lifé uneasy by these ungrate- 
ful jealousies of one to whom I am and wish to be 
obliged; for from his integrity alone I have re- 
solved to hope for happiness. 

Isa. Nay, I have done my duty ; if you won't 
see, at your peril be it. : 

Ind. Let it be. This is his hour of visiting 
me. [ Apart. 

Isa. Oh! to be sure, keep up your form; do 
not see him in a bed-chamber. ‘This is pure pru- 
dence, when she is liable, whenever he mects 
her to be conveyed whither he pleases. 

[ Apart. 
Ind. All the rest of my life is but waiting till 
he comes: Tlive only while I’m with him. [ Bvit. 

Isa. Well, go thy way, thou wilful innocent ! 
T once had almost as much love fora man who 
poorly left me to marry an estate—and I am | 
now, against my will, what they call an old maid 
—but I will not let the peevishness of that con- 
dition grow upon me only keep up the sus- 
picion of it, to prevent this creature’s being any 
other than a virgin, except upon proper terms. 

[ Levit. 


silent, and yet pretend to something more than 
the agreeable. 

Bev. If I might be vain of any thing in my 
power, madam, it is, that: my understanding, 
from ‘all your-sex, has marked you out as the 
deserving object of my esteem, 

Ind. Should [I think I deserve this, it were 
enough to make my vanity forfeit the esteem you 
offer me. 

Bev. How-so, madam ? 

Ind. Because esteem is the result of reason, 
and to deserve it from good sense the height of 
human glory.—Nay, I had rather’a man of hon- 
our should pay me that, than all the homage of 
a sincere and humble love. 

‘Bev. You certainly distinguish right, madam; 
love often kindles from external merit only— 

Ind. But esteem arises from a higher source; 
‘the merit of the soul : 

Bev. True and great souls only can de- 
serve it, [ Bowing respectfully. 

Ind. Now I think they are greater still, that 
can so charitably part with it. 

Bev. Now, madam, you make me vain, since 
the utmost pride and pleasure of my life is, that 
Testeem you---as I ought. 

Ind. [Aside.] As he ought! still more per- 
plexing! he neither saves nor kills my hope. 

Bev. But, madam, we grow grave, methinks--+ 
let’s find some other subject——Pray how did 
you like the opera last night ? 

Ind. First give me leave to thank you for my 
tickets, > 

Bev. Oh! your servant, madam.=—But pray 
tell me; you, now, who are never partial to the 
fashion, I fancy, must be the properest judge of 
a mighty dispute among the ladies, that is, 
whether Crispo or: Griselda is the more agreea« 
ble entertainment: 

Ind. With submission, now, I cannot be a pro- 
per judge of this question. ° 

Bev. How so, madam ? 

Ind. Because I find T have a partiality for one 
of them. ; 

Bev. Pray, which is that ? 

Ind. I do not know—-there’s something in that 
rural cottage of Griselda, her forlorn condition, 
her poverty, her solitude, her resignation, her in- 
nocent slumbers, and that lulling dolce sogno 
that’s sung over her, it had an effect upon me, 
that---In short, I never was so well deceived at’ 
any of them. ; 

Bev. Oh! now, then, I can account for the dis- 
pute : Griselda, it seems, is the distress of an in- 
jured, innocent wonian; Crispo that only of a 
man in the same condition; therefore,’ the men 
are mostly concerned for Crispo, and, by a natu- 
ral indulgence, both sexes for Griselda. 

Ind. So that judgment, you think, ought to be 
for one, though fancy and complaisance have got 
ground for the other. Well, I beheve you will 
never give me leave to dispute with you on any 
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Re-enter Invtana, speaking to.a servant, 


Ind. Desire Mr Bevil to walk in. Design ! 
impossible! a base designing mind could never 
think of what he hourly puts in practice—and 
yet, since the late rumour of his marriage, he 
seems more reserved than formerly—he sends in, 
too, before he sees me, to know if Iam at lei- 
_sure. Such new respect may cover coldness in 
the heart—it certainly makes me thoughtful— 
TP’ know the worst at once; Ill lay such fair 
occasions in his way, that it shall be impossible 
to avoid an explanation for these doubts are 
insupportable. But see, he comes and clears 
them all. 








Enter Bevin, Jun. 


Bev. Madam, your most obedient. Iam af- 
raid I broke in upon your rest last night—’twas 
very late before we parted, but ’twas your own 
fault; I never saw you in such agreeable hu- 
mour. 

Ind. T am extremely glad we are both pleas- 
ed; for I thought I never saw you better com- 
pany. . 

Bev. Me, madam! you rally; I said very 
little. 

Ind. But I am afraid you heard me say a 
great deal; and when a woman is in the talking 
vein, the most agreeable thing a man can do, you 
know, is to have patience to hear her. 

Bev. Then ’tis pity, madam, you should ever 
be silent, that we might be always agreeable to 
one another. , ; 

Ind. If I had your talent or power to make 
my actions speak for me, I might, indeed, be 
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subject, for 1 own Crispo has its charms for me, 
~ too, though, in the main, all the. pleasure the 
best opera gives us, is but a keen sensation.------ 
Methinks, ’tis pity the mind can’t have a little 
more share in the entertainment.—-The music is 
certainly fine; but, in my thoughts, there’s none of 
your composers come up to old Shakespeare and 
Otway. ‘ie 
Bev. How, madam! why, if a woman of your 
sense were to say this ina drawing-room: 





Enter Servant. 


Ser. Sir, here’s Signor Carbonelli says he waits 
your commands in the next room. 

Bev, A propos! you were saying yesterday, 
madam, you had a mind to hear him.—Will you 
give him leave to-entertain you now? 

Ind. By all means, Desire the gentleman to 
walk in. [ Evit Servant. 

Bev. I fancy you will find something in his 
‘hand that is uncommon. 

Ind. You are always finding ways, Mr Bevil, 
to make life seem less tedious to me, 


Enter music-master. 


When the gentleman pleases. 
[After a sonata is played, BrviL jun. waits on 
the master to the door, be] 

Bev. You smile, madam, to see me so com- 
plaisant to one whom I pay for his visit. Now, I 
own, I think it not enough barely to pay those 
whose talents are superior to our own (I mean 
such talents as would become our condition if 
we had them); methinks we ought to do some- 
thing more than barely gratify them for what 
they do at our command, only because their for- 
tune is below us. 

Ind. You say I smile; I assure you it wasa 
smile of approbation; for, indeed, I cannot but 
think it the distinguishing part of a gentleman 
to make his superiority of fortune as easy to his 
inferiors as he can.—Now, once more to try 
him. [ Aside.] I was saying just now, I believe 
you would never let me dispute with you, and I 
dare say it will always be so: however, I 
must have your opinion upon a subject which 
created a debate between my aunt and me just 
before you came hither; she would needs have 
it, that no man ever does any extraordinary 
kindness or service to a woman but for his own 
sake. 

Bev. Well, madam! indeed I can’t but be of 
her mind. 

Ind. What, though he should maintain and sup- 
re her, without demanding any thing of her on 

er part ! 

Bev, Why, madam, is making an expence in 
the service of a valuable woman, (for such I 
must suppose her) though she should never do 
him any favour, nay, though she should never 
know who did her such survice, such a mighty 
heroic business ? 
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Ind. Certainly ! I should think he must be a 
man of an uncommon mould. 

Bev. Dear madam! why so? ’tis but at best 
a better taste in expence. To bestow upon one, 
whom he may think one of the ornaments of the 
whole creation ; to be conscious that, from his su- 
perfluity, an innocent, a virtuous spirit is sup- 
ported above the temptations, the sorrows of 
life; that he sees satisfaction, health, and glad- 
ness in her countenance, while he enjoys the 
happiness of seeing her : (as that I will sup- 
pose, too, or he must be too abstracted, too in- 
sensible) I say, if he is allowed to delight in that 
prospect, alas! what mighty matter is there in 
all this? 

Ind. No mighty matter in so disinterested a 
friendship ! 

Bev. Disinterested! 1 can’t think him so, 
Your hero, madam, is no more than what every 
gentleman ought to be, and, I believe, very many 
are—— he is only one who takes more delight in 
reflections, than in sensations; he is more pleased 
with thinking than eating; that’s the utmost you 
can say of him.—Why, madam, a greater ex- 
pence than all this, men lay out upon an unne- 
cessary stable of horses. : 

Ind. Can you be sincere in what you say? 

Bev. You may depend upon it. If you know 
any such man, he does not love dogs inordinately ? 

Ind, No, that he does not. 

Bev. Nor cards, nor dice? 

Ind. No. 

Bev. Nor bottle companions? 

Ind. No. 

Bev. Nor loose women? 

Ind. No; I am sure he does not. 

Bev. Take my word, then, if your admired 
hero is not liable to any of these kind of demands, 
there’s no such pre-eminence in this as you ima- 
gine: nay, this way of expence you speak of, is 
what exalts and raises him that has a taste for it ; 
and, at the same time, his delight is incapable of 
satiety, disgust, or penitence. 

Ind. But still I insist, his having no private 
interest in the action makes it prodigious, almost 
incredible. 

Bev. Dear madam! I never knew you more 
mistaken. Why, who can be more an usurer 
than he, who lays out his money in such valuable 
purchases? If pleasure be worth purchasing, 
how great a pleasure is it to him who has a true 
taste of life, to ease an aching heart ; to see the 
human countenance lighted up into smiles of 
joy, on the receipt of a bit of ore, which is su- 
perfluous, and otherwise useless, in a man’s own 
pocket! What could a man do better with his 
cash? This is the effect of a humane disposi- 
tion, where there is only a general tie of nature 
and common necessity; what, then, must it be, 
when we serve an object of merit, of admiration ! 

Ind. Well, the more you argue against it, the 
more I shall admire the generosity. 
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Bev. Nay—then, madam, ’tis time to fly, after 
a declaration that my opinion strengthens my 
adversary’s argument—I had best hasten to my 
appointment with Mr Myrtle, and be gone while 
we are friends, and—before things are brought 
to an extremity.— [Exit carelessly. 


Enter Isapetua. 


Isa. Well, madam, what think you of him 

now, pray? 
_ Ind. T protest T begin to fear he is wholly dis- 
interested in what he does for me. On my heart, 
- he has no other view but the mere pleasure of 
doing it, and has neither good or bad designs 
upon me! 

Isa, Ah, dear niece, don’t be in fear of both; 
T'll warrant you, you will know time enough that 
he is not indifferent. 

Ind. You please me when you tell me so; 
for if he has any wishes towards me, I know he 
will not pursue them but with honour, 

Isa. I wish I were as confident of one as the 
other.—I saw the respectful downcast of his eye 
when you catched him gazing at you during the 
music. He, I warrant, was surprised, as if he 
had been taken stealing your watch. Oh! the un- 
dissembled guilty look ! 
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Ind. But did you observe any thing really? 
I thought he looked most charmingly graceful. 
How engaging is modesty in a man, when one 
knows there is a great mind within! So tender 
a confusion, and yet, in other respects, so much 
himself! so collected, so dauntless, so deter 
mined ! 

Isa. Ah, niece! there is a sort of bashfulness 
which is the best engine to carry on a shameless 
purpose. Some men’s modesty serves their 
wickedness, as hypocrisy gains the respect due 
to piety. But I will own to you, there is one 
hopeful symptom, if there could be such a thing 
as a disinterested lover; but till—till—till— 

Ind. Till what? 

Isa. Till I know whether: Mr Myrtle and Mr 
Bevil are really friends or foes—and that I will 
be convinced of before I sleep ; for you shall not 
be deceived. Evit Isapeta. 

Ind. Ym sure I never shall, if your fears can 
guard me. In the mean time, [Jl wrap myself 
up in the integrity of my own heart, nor dare to 
doubt of his. 


As conscious honour all his actions steers, 
So conscious innocence dispels my fears, 


[ Evit. 


ACT IIL. 


SCENE I,—Segatrann’s house. 


Enter Tom, meeting Putts. 


Tom. Well, Phillis ! What! with a face 
as if you had never seen me before ? What a 
work have I to do now! She has seen some new vi- 
sitant at their house, whose airs she has catched, 
and is resolved to practise them upon me. Num- 
berless are the changes she’ll dance through, be- 
fore she'll answer this plain question, videlicet, 
Have you delivered my master’s letter to your 
lady? Nay, I know her too well to ask an ac- 
count of it in an ordinary way; I’ll be in my airs 
as well as she. [Aside.]—Well, madam, as un- 
happy as you are at present pleased to make me, 

would not in the general be any other than 
what Iam; I would not be a bit wiser, a bit 
richer, a bit taller, a bit shorter, than I am at 
this instant. [ Looking stedfastly at her. 

Phil. Did ever any body doubt, master Tho- 

mas, but that you were extremely satisfied with 
your sweet self ? 
' Tom. I am, indeed.—The thing I have least 
reason to be satisfied with, is my fortune; and I 
am glad of my poverty; perhaps, if I were rich, 
I should overlook the finest woman in the world, 
that wants nothing but riches to be thought so. 

Phil. How prettily was that said! But [ll 


have a great deal more before I'll say one word. 
[ Aside. 








Tom. I should perhaps have been stupidly 
above her, had I not been her equal; and, by 
not being her equal, never had opportunity of 
being her slave. Iam my master’s servant for. 
hire; I am my mistress’s from choice, would she 
but approve my passion. 

Phil. 1 think it is the first time IT ever heard 
you speak of it with any sense of anguish—if 
you really do suffer any. 

Tom. Ah, Phillis! can you doubt, after what 
you have seen? Ne 

Phil. I know not what I have seen, nor what 
I have heard; but, since I am at leisure, you 
may tell me when you fell in love with me, 
how you fell in love with me, and what you have 
suffered, or are ready to suffer, for me. 

Yom, Oh, the unmerciful jade! when Vin in 
haste about my master’s letter—but I must go 
through it. [Aside.J—Ah! too well T remem- 
ber when, and how, and on what occasion, I was 
first surprised. It was on the first of April, one 
thousand seven hundred and fifteen, I came into 
Mr Sealand’s service; I was then a hobble-de- 
hoy, and you a pretty little tight girl, a favourite, 
handmaid of the housekeeper. At that time, 
we neither of us knew what was in us, I remem- 
ber, I was ordered to get out of the window, one 
pair of stairs, to rub the sashes clean—the per- 
son employed on the inner side was your charm- 
ing self, whom I had never seen before. 
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Phil. I think I remember the silly accident.— 
What made ye, you oaf, ready to fall’ down, into 
the street f 

Tom, You know not, I warrant you—you could 
not guess what surprised me—you took no de- 
light when you immediately grew wanton in your 
conquest, and put your lips close, and breathed 


upon the glass; and, when my lips approached, 


a dirty cloth you rubbed against my face, and hid 
your beauteous form; when I again drew near, 
you spit, and rubbed, and smiled, at my undoing, 

Phil. What silly thoughts you men have ! 

Tom. We were Pyramus and Thisbe—but ten 
times. harder was my fate: Pyramus could peep 
only through a wall; I saw her, saw my Thisbe, 
in all her beauty, but as much kept from her as 
if a hundred walls between ; for there was more, 
there was her will against me.—Would she but 
relent |!——Oh, Phillis! Phillis! shorten my tor- 
ment, and declare you pity me. 

Phil. I believe ’tis very sufferable; the pain is 
not so exquisite, but that you may bear it a little 
longer. 

Tom. Oh, my charming Phillis! if all depend- 
ed on my fair one’s will, I could with glory suf- 
fer but, dearest creature! consider. our mi- 
serable state. 

Phil. How! miserable ! 

Tom. We are miserable to be in love, and un- 
der the command of others than those we love— 
with that generous passion in the heart, to be 
sent to and fro on errands, called, checked, and 
rated for the meanest trifles Oh, Phillis! you 
don’t know how many china cups and glasses my 
passion for you has made me break: you have 
broken my fortune as well as my heart. 

Phil, Well, Mr Thomas, I cannot but own to 
you that I believe your master writes, and you 
speak, the best of any men in the world. Never 
was a woman so well pleased with a letter, as 
my young lady was with his; and-this is an an- 
swer to it. [Gives him a letter. 

Tom. This was well done, my dearest ! Con- 
sider, we must strike out some pretty livelihood 
for ourselves, by closing their affairs: it will be 
nothing for them to give us a little being of our 
own, some small tenement out of their large pos- 
sessions ; whatever they give us, it will be more 
than what they keep for themselves: one acre 
with Phillis, would be worth a whole country 
without her. 

Phil. Ob, could T but believe you! 

Tom. If not the utterance, believe the touch, 
of my lips. [ Kisses her. 

Phil. There’s no contradicting you. How 
closely you argue, Tom ! ; 

Tom. And will closer, in due time; but I must 
hasten with this letter, to hasten towards the pos- 
session of you—then, Phillis, consider how I 
must be revenged (look to it!) of all your skit- 
tshness, shy looks, and, at best, but coy com- 
pliances, , 
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Phil. Oh, Tom! you grow wanton and sen- 
sual, as my lady calls it: [ must not endure it. 
Oh, foh! you are a man, an odious, filthy, male 
creature ! you should behave, if you had a right 
sense, or were a man of sense, like Mr Cimber- 
ton, with distance and indifference; or, let me 
see, some other becoming hard word, with seem- 
ing in—in—advertency, and not rush on as if you 
were seizing a prey. But hush !—the ladies are 
coming. Good Tom, don’t kiss me above once, 
and be gone.—Lard ! we have been fooling and 
toying, and not considered the main business of 
our masters and mistresses. 

Tom. Why, their business is to be fooling and 
toying, as soon.as the parchments are ready. 

Phil. Well remembered—Parchments—my la~- 
dy, to my knowledge, is preparing writings be- 
tween her coxcomb cousin, Cimberton, and my 
mistress, though my master has an eye to the 
parchments already prepared between your mas- 
ter, Mr Bevil, and my mistress; and I believe 
my mistress herself has signed and sealed in her 
heart to Mr Myrtle-—Did I not bid you kiss me 
but once, and be gone? But I know you won’t be 
satisfied. ; 

Tom. No, you smooth creature! how should 1? 

[ Kisses her hand. 

Phil. Well, since you are humble, or so cool, 
as to ravish my hand only, I'll take my leave of 
you like a great lady, and you a man of quality. 

[ They salute formally. 

Tom. Pox of all this state ! 

[Offers to kiss her more closely. 

Phil. No, pr’ythee, Tom, mind your business. 
We must follow that interest which will take, 
but endeavour at that which will be most for us, 
and we like most. Oh, here is my young mis- 
tress! [Tom taps her neck behind, and kisses his 
jingers.| Go, ye liquorish fool! [ Exit Tom. 








Enter Luctnpa. 


Luc. Who was that you were hurrying away? 
Phil. One that I had no mind to part with. 
Luc, Why did you turn him away, then? 

Phil. For your ladyship’s service; to carry. 
your ladyship’s letter to his master. I could 
hardly get the rogue away. 

Luc. Why, has he so little love for his master ? 

Phil. No; but he has so much love for his 
mistress, 

Luc. But I thought I heard him kiss vou: why 
do you suffer that ? 

Phil. Why, madam, we vulgar take it to be a 
sign of love. We servants, we poor people, that 
have nothing but our persons to bestow or treat 
for, are forced to deal and bargain by way of 
sample ; and therefore, as we have no parchments 
or wax necessary in our agreements, we squeeze 
with our hands, and seal with our lips, to ratify 
vows and promises. 

Luc. But can’t you trust one another, without 
such earnest down? ' 


ae 


we inust have no desires. 
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Phil. We don’t think it safe, any more than 
you gentry, to come together without deeds exe- 
cuted. 

Luc. Thou art a pert, merry hussy. 

Phil. I wish, madam, your lover and you were 
as happy as Tom and your servant are. 

Luc. You grow impertinent. 

Phil. I have done, madam; and I won’t ask 
you what you intend to do with Mr Myrtle, what 
your father will do with Mr Bevil, nor what you 
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_ all, especially my lady, mean by admitting Mr 


Cimberton as particularly here as if he were mar- 
ried to you already; nay, you are married actual- 
ly, as far as people of quality are. 

Tuc. How’s that? 

Phil. You have different beds in the same 
house. 

Luc. Pshaw! I have a very great value for 
Mr Bevil, but have absolutely put an end to his 
pretensions, in the letter I gave you for him; 
but my father, in his heart, still has a mind to 
him, were it not for this woman they talk of; 
and I am apt to imagine he is married to her, o 
never designs to marry at all. 

Phil. Then, Mr Myrtle——— 

Luc. He had my parents’ leave to apply to 
me, and, by that, he has won me and my affec- 
tions : who is to have this body of mine, without 
them, it seems, is nothing to me: my mother 
says, tis indecent for me to let my thoughts stray 
about the person of my husband; nay, she says 
a maid rightly virtuous, though she may have 
been where her lover was a thousand times, 
should not have made observations enough to 
know him from another man, when she sees him 
in a third place. 

Phil. That’s more than the severity of a nun; 
for, not to see when one may, is hardly possible; 
not to see when one can’t, is very easy: at this 
rate, madam, there are a great many whom you 
have not seen, who 

Luc. Mamma says, the first time you see your 
husband, should be at that instant he is made so. 
When your father, with the help of the minister, 
gives you to him, then you are to see him, then 
you are to observe and take notice of him, be- 
cause, then, you are to obey him. 

Phil. But does not my lady remember you are 
to love, as well as to obey? 

Luc. To love is a passion; ’tis a desire; and 
Oh! I cannot endure 
the reflection! With what insensibility on my 
part, with what more than patience, have I been 
exposed and offered to some awkward booby or 
other in every county of Great Britain! 

Phil. Indeed, madam, I wonder I never heard 
you speak of it before with this indignation. 

Luc. Every corner of the land has presented 
me with a wealthy coxcomb: as fast as one trea- 
ty has gone off, another has come on, till my 
name and person have been the tittle-tattle of the 
whole town.— What is this world come to! no 
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shame left! to be bartered for like the beasts 
of the field; and that in such an instance as co- 
ming together, to an entire familiarity, and union 
of soul and body; and this without being so much 
as well-wishers to each other, but for increase of 
fortune ! 

Phil. But, madam, all these vexations will 
end very soon in one for all: Mr Cimberton is 
your mother’s kinsman, and three hundred years 
an older gentleman than any lover you ever had; 
for which reason, with that of his prodigious 
large estate, she is resolved on him, and has sent 
to consult the lawyers accordingly; nay, has, 
whether you know'it or no, been in treaty with 
sir Geoffrey, who, to join in the settlement, has 
accepted of a sum to do it, and is every moment 
expected in town for that purpose. 

Luc. How do you get all this intelligence ? 

Phil. By an art I have, I thank my stars, be- 
yond all the waiting maids in Great Britain; the 
art of listening, madam, for your ladyship’s ser- 
vice. 

Luc. I shall soon know as much as you do. 
Leave me, leave me, Phillis; begone! Here, 
here, I’ll turn you out. My mother says I must 
not converse with my servants, though I must 
converse with no one else. [ Evit Pu1ii1s.] How 
unhappy are we who are born to great fortunes ! 
No one looks at us with indifference, or acts to- 
wards us on the foot of plain-dealing; yet, by all 
I have been heretofore offered to, or treated for, 
I have been used with the most agreeable of all 
abuses, flattery ; but now, by this phlegmatic fool, 
I am used as nothing, or a mere thing: he, for- 
sooth, is too wise, too learned, to have any re- 
gard to desires, and I know not what the learned 
oaf calls sentiments of love and passion !—Here 
he comes with my mother—'tis much if he looks 
at me; or, if he does, takes no more notice of me 
than of any other moveable in the room. 


Enter Mrs Sratanp and Mr CimBeErTON. 


Mrs. Sea. How do I admire this noble, this 
learned taste of yours, and the worthy regard 
you have to our own ancient and honourable 
house, in consulting a means to keep the blood 
as pure and regularly descended as may be ! 

Cum. Why, really, madam, the young women 
of this age are treated with discourses of such a 
tendency, and their imaginations so bewildered 
in flesh and blood, that a man of reason can’t 
talk to be understood: they have no ideas of 
happiness but what are more gross than the gra- 
tification of hunger and thirst. 

Luc. With how wuch reflection he is a cox- 
comb ! [ Aside. 

Cim. And in truth, madam, I have considered 
it as a most brutal custom, that persons of the 
first character in the world should go as ordina- 
rily, and with as little shame, to bed, as to dinner 
with one another, They proceed to the propa- 
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gation of the species as openly as to the preser- 
yation of the individual 

Luc. She that willingly goes to bed to thee 
must have no shame, I’m sure. [ Aside. 

Mrs Sea. Oh, cousin Cimberton ! cousin Cim- 
berton! how abstracted, how refined is your 
sense of things! but, indeed, it is too true, 
there is nothing so ordinary as to say in the best 
governed families, my master and lady are gone 
to bed—one does not know but it might have 
been said of one’s self. 

[ Hiding her face with her fan. 

Cim. Lycurgus, madam, instituted otherwise : 
among the Lacedemonians, the whole female 
world was pregnant, but none but the mothers 
themselves knew by whom; their meetings were 
secret, and the amorous congress always by 
stealth; and no such professed doings between 
the sexes as are tolerated among us under the 
audacious word—marriage. 

Mrs Sea. Oh! had I lived in those days, and 
been a matron of Sparta, one might with less in- 
decency have had ten children according to that 
modest institution, than one under the confusion 
of our modern barefaced manner. 

Tuc. And yet, poor woman! she has gone 
through the whole ceremony ; and here J stand a 
melancholy proof of it. | Aside. 

Mrs Sea. We will talk then of business. 
That girl, walking about the room there, is to be’ 
your wife: she has, I confess, no ideas, no senti- 
ments, that speak her born of a thinking mo- 
ther. 

Cim. I have observed her; her lively look, 
free air, and disengaged countenance, speak her 
very: 

Luc. Very what? 

Cim. If you please, madam—to set her a lit- 
tle that way. 

Mrs Sea. Lucinda, say nothing to him; you 
are not a match for him: when you are married, 
you may speak to such a husband when you are 
spoken to; but I am disposing of you above 
yourself every way. 

Cim. Madam, you can’t but observe the in- 
conveniencies I expose myself to, in hopes that 
your ladyship will be the consort of my better 
part. As for the young woman, she is rather an 
impediment than a help to a man of letters and 
speculation. Madam, there is no reflection, no 
philosophy, can at all times subdue the sensitive 
life, but-the animal shall sometimes carry away 
the man Ha! aye, the vermilion of her lips ! 

Luc. Pray don’t talk of me thus. 

Cim. The pretty enough——pant of her bo- 
som ! 

Lue. 

Cim. 

Luc. 

Cim. 

Luce. 

Cim. 














Sir! madam, don’t you hear him? 
Her forward chest ! 

Intolerable ! 

High health ! 

The grave, easy, impudence of him ! 
Proud heart ! 
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Luc. Stupid coxcomb ! 

Cim. I say, madam, her impatience, while we 
are looking at her, throws out all attractions 
her arms——her neck what a spring in her 
step ! 

Lue. Don’t yourun me over thus, you strange, 
unaccountable 

Cim. What.an elasticity in her veins and ar- 
teries ! 

Luc. I have no veins, no arteries ! 

Mrs Sea. Oh, child! hear him; he talks 
finely; he’s a scholar; he knows what you have. 

Cim. Yhe speaking invitation of her shape, 
the gathering of herself up, and the indignation 
you see in the pretty little thing! Now, I am 
considering her on this occasion but as one that 
is to be pregnant—— 

Luc. The familiar, learned, unseasonable pup- 
py! [ Aside. 

Cim. And pregnant undoubtedly she will be 
yearly: I fear I shan’t for many years have dis- 
cretion enough to give her one fallow season. 

Luc. Monster! there’s no bearing it. , The 
hideous sot! There’s no enduring it, to be thus 
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| surveyed like a steed at sale! 


Cim, At sale! she’s very illiterate; but she’s 
very well limbed, too. Turn her in; I see what 
she is, 

Mrs Sea. Go, you creature! I am ashamed 
of you. 

[ Exit Luctnpa in a rage. 

Cim, No harm done. You know, madam, the 
better sort of people, as I observed to you, treat 
by their lawyers of weddings, [ Adjusting himself” 
at the glass.| and the woman in the bargain, like 
the mansion-house in the sale of the estate, is 
thrown in, and what that is, whether good or 
bad, is not at all considered. 

Mrs Sea. T grant it, and therefore make no de- 
mand for her youth and beauty, and every other 
accomplishment, as the common world - think 
them, because she is not polite. 

Cim. I know your exalted understanding, ab- 
stracted as it is from vulgar prejudice, will not 
be offended when I declare to you, madam, I 
marry to have an heir to my estate, and not to 
beget a colony or a plantation. This young wo- 
man’s beauty and constitution will demand pro- 
vision for a tenth child at least. 

Mrs Sea. With all that wit and learning, how 
considerate! what an eeonomist ! [Aside.] Sir, I 
cannot make her any other than what she is, or 
say she is much better than the other young wo- 
men of this age, or fit for much besides being a 
mother; but I have given directions for the 
marriage settlements, and sir Geoffry Cimber- 
ton’s counsel is to meet ours here at this hour 
concerning his joining in the deed, which, when 
executed, makes you capable of settling what is 
due to Lucinda’s fortune. Herself, as | told you, 
I say nothing of. ; 

Cim. No, no, no; indeed, madam, it is not 
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usual, and I must depend upon my reflection 
and philosophy not to overstock my family. 

Mrs Sea. I cannot help her, cousin Cimber- 
ton; but she is, for aught I see, as well as the 
daughter of any body else. 

Cim. That is very. true, madam. 


Enter a Servant, who whispers Mrs Szavanp. 


Mrs Sea. The lawyers are come, and now we 
are to hear what they have resolved as to the 
poimt, whether it is necessary that sir Geoffry 
should join in the settlement, as being what they 
call in the remainder. But,. good cousin, you 
must have patience with them. These lawyers, 
Tam told, are of a different kind; one is what 
they call a chamber-counsel, the other a plea- 
der: the conveyancer is slow from an imperfec- 
tion in his speech, and therefore shunned the bar, 
but extremely passionate, and impatient of con- 
tradiction: the other is as warm as he, but hasa 
tongue so voluble, and a head so conceited, he 
will suffer nobody to speak but himself. 

Cum. You mean old sérjeant Target and coun- 
sellor Bramble: I have heard of them. 

Mrs Sea. The same :. shew in the gentlemen. 

[ Exit Servant. 


Re-enter Servant, introducing Myrrte and 
Tom, disguised as BRAMBLE and TaRGéET. 


Gentlemen, this is the party concerned, Mr Cim- 
berton; and I hope you have considered of the 
matter. 

Tar. Yes, makam, we have agreed that it 
must be by indent—dent—dent—dent 

Bram. Yes, madam, Mr Serjeant and myself 
have agreed, as he is pleased to inform you, that 
it must be an indenture tripartite; and tripartite 
let it be, for sir Geoffry must needs be a party. 
Old Cimberton, in the year 1619, says, in that 
ancient roll in Mr Serjeant’s hands, as recourse 
thereto being had will more at large appear—— 

Tar. Yes, and, by the deeds in your hands, it 
appears, that 
_ Bram. Mr Serjeant, I beg of you to make no 
inferences upon what is in our custody, but speak 
to the titles in your own deeds. I shall not shew 
that deed, till my client is in town. 

Cim. You know best your own methods. 

Mrs Sea. The single question is, Whether the 
entail is such, that my cousin, sir Geoffry, is ne- 
cessary in this affair? 

Bram. Yes, as to the lordship of Tretriplet, 
but not as to the messuage of Grimgribber. 

Tar. I say, that Gr—gr—, that Gr—gr—, 
Grimgribber, Grimgribber is in us; that is to say, 
the. remainder thereof, as well as that of Tr— 
Tr— Triplet. ; 

Bram. You go upon the deed of sir Ralph, 
made in the middle of the last century, prece- 
dent to that in which old Cimberton made over 
the remainder, and made it pass to the heirs ge- 
neral, by which your client comes in; and I 
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question whether the remainder even of Tretri- 
plet is in him but we are willing to wave that, 
and give him a valuable consideration. But we 
shall not purchase what is in us for ever, as 
Grimgribber is, at the rate as we guard against 
the contingent of Mr Cimberton having no son, 
Then we know sir Geoffrey is the first of the 
collateral male line in this family yet—— 

Tar. Sir, Gr—~gr——ber is— 

Bram. I apprehend you very well, and your 
argument might be of force, and we would be 
inclined to hear that in all its parts—but, sir, I 
see very plainly what you are going into—I tell 
you it is as probable a contingent, that sir Geof- 
fry may die before Mr Cimberton, as that he 
may outlive him. 

Tar. Sir, we are not ripe for that yet, but I 
must say— 

Bram. Sir, I allow you the whole extent of 
that argument, but that will go no farther than 
as to the claimants under old Cimberton. Iam 
of opinion, that, according to the instructions of 
sir Ralph, he could not dock the entail, and then 
create a new estate for the heirs in general. 

Tar. Sir, I have no patience to be told, that 
when Gr—gr—ber 

Bram. I will allow it you, Mr Serjeant; but 
there must be the words, heirs for ever, to make 
such an estate as you pretend. 

Cim. I must be impartial, though you are coun- 
sel for my side of the question. Were it not that 
you are so good as to allow him what he has not 
said, I should think it very hard you should an- 
swer him without hearing him. But, gentlemen, 
I believe you have both considered this matter, 
and are firm in your different opinions; ’twere 
better, therefore, you proceeded according to the 
particular sense of each of you, and give your 
thoughts distinetly in writing And, do you 
see, sirs, pray let me have a copy of what you say 
in English. : 

Bram. Why, what is all we have been saying ? 
In English ! Oh! but I forgot myself; you're a 
wit. But, however, to please you, sir, you shall 
have it in as plain terms as the law will admit of. 

Cim. But I will have it, sir, without delay. 

Bram. That, sir, the law will not admit of; 
the courts are sitting at Westminster, and I am 
this moment obliged to be at every onc of them ; 
and ’twould be wrong if I should not be in the 
hall to attend one of them at least; the rest 
would take it ill else :—therefore, I must leave 
what I have said to Mr Serjeant’s consideration, 
and I will digest his arguments on my part, and 


you shall hear from me again, sir, 
[Evit Bramstez. 




















Tur. Agreed, agreed. , ; 

Cim. Mr Bramble is very quick—he parted a 
little abruptly. 

Tar. He could not bear my argument; I 
pinched him to the quick about that Gr—gr— 


ber. 
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Mrs Sea. I saw that, for he durst not so much 
as hear you. I shall send to you, Mr Serjeant, 
as soon as sir Geoffry comes to town; and then, 
I hope, all may be adjusted. 

Tar. I shall be at my chambers at my usual 
hours. [Exit Tar. 

Cim. Madam, if you please, I'll now attend 
you to the tea-table, where I shall hear from your 
ladyship reason and good sense, after all this law 
and gibberish. 

Mrs Sea. ’Tis a wonderful thing, sir, that men 
of their profession do not study to talk the sub- 
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stance of what they have to say in the language 
of the rest of the world; sure they’d find their 
account in it. ; 

Cim. They might perhaps, madam, with people 
of your good sense; but, with the generality, 
’twould never do: the vulgar would have no re- 
spect for truth and knowledge, if they were ex- 
posed to naked view. 


Truth is too simple, of all arts bereaved 5 
Since the world will—why let it be deceived. 
[ Eveunt. 


ACT IV. 


SCENE I.—Bevit junior’s lodgings. 


Brvix jun. with a letter in his hand, followed 
; by Tom. 


Tom. Uvon my life, sir, I know nothing of the 
matter: I never opened my lips to Mr Myrtle 
about any thing of your letter to madam Lucin- 
da. 

Bevo. What’s the fool in such a fright for? I 
don’t suppose you did: what I would know is, 
whether Mr Myrtle shewed any suspicion, or 
asked you any questions, to lead you to say ca- 
sually that you had carried any such letter for 
me this morning? 

Tom. Why, sir, if he did ask me any questions, 
how could I help it? 

Bev. I dowt say you could, oaf! I am not 
eS you about him. What did he say to 
you? 

Tom. Why, sir, when I came to his chambers 
to be dressed for the lawyer’s part your honour 
was pleased to put me upon, he asked me if I 
had been to Mr Sealand’s this morning ?. So 
I told him, sir, I often went thither because, 
sir, if I had not said that, he might have thought 
there was something more in my going now, than 
at another time. 

Bev. Very well. The fellow’s caution, I find, 
has given him this jealousy. [Aside.] Did he ask 
you no other questions ? 

Tom. Yes, sir—now I remember, as we came 
away in the hackney-coach from Mr Sealand’s, 
Tom, says he, as I came in to your master this 
morning, he bade you go for an answer to a letter 
he had sent; pray, did you bring him any? says 
he—Ah! says I, sir, your honour is pleased to 
joke with me; you have a mind to know whe- 
ther I can keep a secret or no. 

Pev. And so, by shewing him you could, you 
told him you had one. 

Tom, Sir [Confusedly. 

Bev. What mean actions does ny make 
man stoop to! how poorly has he used art 
with a servant to make him betray his master ! 
Web and when did he give you this letter for 
me! 
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Tom. Sir, he writ it before he pulled off his 
lawyer’s gown at his own chambers. 

Bev. Very well; and what did he say when you 
brought him my answer to it? 

Tom. He looked a little out of humour, sir, 
and said it was very well. 

Bev. I knew he would be grave upon’t 
Wait without. 

Tom. Hum! ’gad I don’t like this: I am afraid 
we are in the wrong box here {rit Tom. 

Bev. I put on a serenity while my fellow was 
present, but I have never been more thoroughly 
disturbed. This hot man, to write me a challenge 
on supposed artificial dealing, when I professed 
myself his friend !—T can live contented without 
glory, but I cannot suffer shame. What’s to be 
done? But first, let me consider Lucinda’s letter 
again. [ Reads. 

‘Sir, Thope it is consistent with the laws a 
“woman ought to impose upon herself, to ac- 
‘knowledge, that your manner of declining a 
‘treaty of marriage in our family, and desiring 
“the refusal may come from ine, has something 
‘ more engaging in it than the courtship of bin, 
“who, I fear, will fall to my lot, except your 
‘ friend exerts himself for our common safety 
“and happiness. I have reasons for desiring Mr 
‘Myrtle may not know of this letter till hereaf- 
‘ter, and am your most obliged humble servant, 

Luctnpa Seatanp! 

Well, but the postscript. [ Reads. 

‘TI won't, upon second thoughts, hide any thing 
‘from you: but my reason for concealing this is, 
“that Mr Myrtle has a jealousy in his temper 
‘which gives me some terrors; but my esteem 
‘for him inclines me to hope that only an ill ef- 
‘fect which sometimes accompanies a tender 
“love, and what may be cured by a careful and 
© unblameable conduct, 

Thus has this lady made me her friend and 
confidant, and put herself in a kind under my 
protection. I cannot tell him immediately the 
purport of this letter, except I could cure him of 
the violent and untractable passion of jealousy, 
and so serve him and her, by disobeying her in 
the article of secrecy, more than I should by 
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complying with her directions, But then, this 
duelling, which custom has imposed upon every 
man who would live with reputation and honour 
in the world—how mast I preserve myself from 
mmputations there? he'll, forsooth, call it or think 


it fear, if I explain without fighting—But his let- | 





ter—l’ll read it again 

_* Sir, You have used me basely, in correspond- 
‘ing and carrying on a treaty where you told me 
‘ you were indifferent. I have changed my sword 


‘since I saw you, which advertisement [ thought | 


* proper to send you against the next meeting be- 
‘ tween you and the injured 
© Cuartes Myre,’ 


Enter Tom. 


Tom. Mr Myrtle, sir: would your honour 
please to see him? 

Bev. Why, you stupid creature, let Mr Myrtle 
wait at my lodgings! Shew him up. [rit Tom.] 
Well, I am resolved upon my carriave to him 
he is in love, and, in every circumstance of life, 
a little distrustful, which [ must allow for. But 
here he is. 





Enter Yom, introducing Myrtte. 


Sir, I am extremely obliged to you for this ho- 
nour. But, sir, you, with your very discern- 
ing face, leave the room. [Ezit Tom.] Well, 
Mr Myrtle, your commands with me? 

Myr. The time, the place, our long acquaint- 
ance, and many other circumstances which affect 
me on this occasion, oblige me, without farther 
ceremony or conference, to desire you would 
not only, as you already have, acknowledge the 
receipt of my letter, but also comply with the 
request in it. I must have farther notice taken 
of my message than these half lines—I have 
yours—I shall be at home 

Bev. Sir, T own I have received a letter from 
you ina very unusual style; but, as I design every 
thing in this matter shall be your own action, 
your own seeking, I shall understand nothing but 
what you are pleased to confirm face to face ; 
and I have already forgot the contents of your 
epistle. 

Myr. This cool manner is very agreeable to 
the abuse you have already made of my simpli- 
city and frankness ; and I see your moderation 
‘tends to your own advantage, and not mine; to 
your own safety, not consideration of your friend. 

Bev. My own safety, Mr Myrtle ! 

Myr. Your own satety, Mr Bevil. : 

Bev. Look you, Mr Myrtle, there’s no disgui- 
sing that; I understand what you would be at : 
but, sir, you know I have often dared to disap- 
prove of the decisions a tyrant custom has intro- 
duced, to the breach of all laws, both divine and 
human. 


Myr. Mr Bevil, Mr Bevil! it would be a good 





first principle, in those. who have so tender a con- 
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science that way, to have as much abhorrence of. 
doing injuries as ———.. 

Bev. As what? 

Myr. As fear of answering for them. 

Bev. As fear of answering for them! but that 
apprehension is just or blameable, according to 
the object of that fear. T have often told you, 
in confidence of heart, [ abhorred the daring to of- 
fend the Author of life, and rushing into his pre- 
sence. I say, by the very same act, to commit 
the crime against him, and immediately to urge 
on to his tribunal. ; 

Myr. Mr Bevil, I must tell you, this coolness, 
this gravity, this shew of conscience, shall never 
cheat me of my mistress. You have, indeed, the 
best excuse for life, the hopes of possessing Lu- 
cinda; but consider, sir, I have as much reason 
to be weary of it, if Tam to lose her; and my 
first attempt to recover her, shall be to let her 
see the dauntless man who is to be her guardian 
and protector. ‘ 

Bev. Sir, shew me but the least glimpse of ar- 
gument, that I am authorised, by my own hand, 
to vindicate any lawless insult of this nature, and 
1 will shew thee, to chastise thee hardly deserves 
the name of courage. Slight, inconsiderate man ! 
There is, Mr Myrtle, no such terror in quick an- 
ger, and you shall, you know not why, be cool, 
as you have, you know not why, been warm. 

Myr. Is the woman one loves go little an oc= 
casion of anger? You; perhaps, who know not 
what it is to love, who have your ready, your com- 
modious, your foreign trinket, for your loose 
hours, and, from your fortune, your specious out- 
ward carriage, and other lucky circumstances, as 
easy a way to the possession of a woman of ho- 
nour; you know nothing of what it is to be alarm- 
ed, to be distracted, with anxiety and terror of 
losing more than life. Your marriage, happy 
man! goes on like common business; aud, in the 
interim, you have your rambling captive, your In- 
dian princess, for your soft moments of dalliance ; 
your convenient, your ready, Indiana. 

Bev. You have touched me beyond the pa- 
tience of a man, and I’m excusable, in the guard 
of innocence, or from the infirmity of human na- 
ture, which can bear no more, to accept your in- 
vitation, and observe your letter—Sir, Pll attend 
you. 





Enter Tom. 
Tom. Did you call, sir? I thought you did; I 


heard: you speak loud. 

Bev. Yes; go call a coach. 

Tom. Sir—Master—Mr Myrtle— Friends 
Gentlemen—what d’ye mean? I’m but a servant, 


or 








Bev. Call a coach. [ Evit Tom. 
[A long pause, walking suwllenly by each 
other. 


[Aside.] Shail I, though provoked to the utter- 


most, recover myself at. the entrance of a third 
ed L, 
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person, and that my servant, too, and not have 
respect enough to all I have ever been receiving 
from infancy, the obligation to the best of fathers, 
to an unhappy virgin, too, whose life depends on 
mine? [Shutting the door. 

[Zo Myrrtez.] I have, thank Heaven, time to 
recollect myself, and shall not, for fear of what 
such a rash man as you think of me, keep ‘longer 
unexplained the false appearances under which 
your infirmity of temper makes you suffer, when, 
perhaps, too much regard to a false point of ho- 
nour makes me prolong that suffering. 

Myr. I am sure Mr Bevil cannot doubt but I 
had rather have. satisfaction from his innocence 
than his sword. 

Bev. Why, then, would you ask it first that way? 

Myr. Consider ; you kept your temper yourself 
no longer than till I spoke to the disadvantage of 
her you loved. 

Bev. True. But let me tell you, I have saved 
you from the most exquisite distress, even though 
you had succeeded in the dispute. I know you 
so well, that, I am sure, to have found this Jetter 
about a man you had killed, would have been 
worse than death to yourself. Read it—When 
he is thoroughly mortified, and shame has got the 
better of jealousy, he will deserve to be assisted 
towards obtaining Lucinda, [ Aside. 

Myr. With what a superiority has he turned 
the injury upon me as the aggressor! I begin 
to fear I have been too far transported— A trea- 
‘ ty in our family !’ is not that saying too much? 
T shall relapse But I find (on the postscript) 
‘something like jealousy—With what face can 
I see my benefactor, my advocate, whom I have 
treated like a betrayer?—Oh, Bevil! with what 
words shall I 

Bev. There needs none; to convince is much 
more than to conquer. 

, Myr. But can you 

Bev. You have overpaid the inquietude you 
gave me in the change I see in you towards me. 
Alas! what machines are we! thy face is alter- 
ed to that of another man, to that of my compa- 
nion, my friend. 

Myr. That I could be such a precipitate 
wretch ! 

Bev. Pray, no more. 

Myr. Let me reflect, how many friends bave 
died by the hands of friends for want of temper ; 
and you must give me leave to say, again and 
again, how much I am beholden to that superior 
spirit you have subdued me with.—W hat had be- 
come of one of us, or perhaps both, had you been 
as weak as I was, and as incapable of reason? 

Bev. I congratulate to us both the escape from 
ourselves, and hope the memory of it will make 
us dearer friends than ever. 

, Myr. Dear Bevil! your friendly conduct has 
convinced me, that there is nothing manly but 
what is conducted by reason, and agreeable to 
the practice of virtue and justice ; and yet, how 
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many have been sacrificed to that idol, the un- 
reasonable opinion of men! Nay, they are so 
ridiculous in it, that they often use their swords 
against each other with dissembled anger and 
real fear : 


Betrayed by honour, and compelled by shame, 
They hazard being to preserve a name, : 
Nor dare inquire into the dread mistake, 
Till, plunged in sad eternity, they wake ! 

[ Exeunt. 


SCENE I.—St¢ James's Park. 


Enter Str Joun Beviz, and Mr Searanp. 


Sir J. Bev. Give me leave, however, Mr Sea- 
land, as we are upon a treaty for uniting our fa- 
milies, to mention only the business of an ancient 
house.—Genealogy and descent are to be of some 
consideration in an affair of this sort 

Mr Sea. Genealogy and descent! Sir, there 
has been in our family a very large one. There 
was Gulfrid the father of Edward, the father of 
Ptolemy, the father of Crassus, the father of earl 
Richard, the father of Elenry the marquis, the fa- 
ther of duke John— 

Sir J. Bev. What! do you rave, Mr Sealand? 
all these great names in your family? 

Mr Sea. These! yes, sir—I have heard my fa- 
ther name them all, and more. 

Sir J. Bev. Ay, sir !|—and did he say they were 
all in your family ? 

Mr Sea. Yes, sir: he kept them all—he was 
the greatest cocker in England He said duke 
John won many battles, but never lost him one. 

Sir J. Bev. Oh, sir, your servant! you are 
laughing at my laying any stress upon descent. 
But I wust tell you, sir, I never knew any one, 
but he that wanted that advantage, turn it into 
ridicule. 

Mr Sea. And I never knew any, who had ma- 
ny better advantages, put that into his account. 
But, Sir John, value yourself as you please upon 
your ancient house, I am to talk freely of every 
thing you are pleased to put into your bill of 
rates on this occasion.—Yet, sir, I have made no 
objections to your son’s family-—it is his morals 
that I doubt. 

Sir J. Bev. Sir, I can’t help saying, that what 
might injure a citizen’s credit, may be no stain to 
a gentleman’s honour. 

Mr Sea. Sir John, the honour of a gentleman 
is hable to be tainted by as smail a matter as the 
credit of a trader: We are talking of a marriage ; 
and, in such a case, the father of a young woman 
will not think it an addition to the honour or cre- 
dit of her lover, that he is a keeper 

Sir J. Bev. Mr Sealand, don’t take upon you 
to spoil my son’s marriage with any woman else. 

Mr Sea. Sir John, let him apply to any wo- 
man else, and have as many mistresses as he 
pleases ——— 5 


erty 
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gentleman. 

Mr Sea. Sir, I never saw a man that wenched 

soberly and discreetly that ever left it off—the 
decency observed in the practice hides, from the 
sinner even, the iniquity of it: they pursue it, 
not that their appetites hurry them away, but, I 
warrant you, because ’tis their opinion they may 
do it. 

Sir J. Bev. Were what you suspect a truth— 
do you design to keep your daughter a virgin, till 
you find a man unblemished that way? 

Mr Sea. Sir, as much a cit as you take me 
for—I know the town and the world—and give 
me leave to say, that we merchants are a species 
of gentry that have grown into the world this last 
century, and are as honourable, and almost as 
useful, as you landed folks, that have always 
thought yourselves so much above us; for your 
trading, forsooth! is extended no farther than a 
load of hay, or a fat ox—You are pleasant peo- 
ple, indeed! because you are generally bred up 
to be lazy, therefore, I warrant you, industry is 
dishonourable ! 

Sir J. Bev. Be not offended, sir; let us go 
back to our point. 

Mr Sea. Oh! not at all offended—but I don’t 
love to leave any part of the account unclosed— 
Look you, sir John, comparisons are odious, and 
more particularly so on, occasions of this kind, 
when we are projecting races that are to be 
made out of both sides of the comparisons. 

Sir J. Beo. But my son, sir, is, in the eye of 
the world, a gentleman of merit. 

Mr Sea. I own to you I think him so—But, 
sir John, | am a man exercised and experienced 
in chances and disasters; I lost in my earlier 
years a very fine wife, and, with her, a poor little 
infant: this makes me perhaps over cautious to 
preserve the second bounty of Providence to me, 
and be as careful as I can of this child.—You'll 
pardon me; my poor girl, sir, is as valuable to 
me as your boasted son to you. 

Sir J. Bev. Why, that’s one very good reason, 
Mr Sealand, why I wish my son had her. 

- Mr Sea. There is nothing but this strange lady 
here, this incognita, that can be objected to him. 
Here and there a man falls in love with an art- 
ful creature, and gives up all the motives of life 
to that one passion. : 

Sir J. Bev. A man of my son’s understanding 
cannot be supposed to-be one of them, 

Mr Sea. Very wise men have been so enslaved; 
and when a man marries with one of them upon 
his hands, whether moved from the demand of the 


world, or slighter reasons, such a husband soils | 


with his wife for a month perhaps—then good 
b’w’ye, madam——the show’s over——Ah ! John 
Dryden points out such a husband to a hair, 
svhere he says, 


And while abroad so prodigal the dolt is, 
Poor spouse at. home as ragged as a colt is. 
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Now, in plain terms, sir, I shall not care to have 
my poor girl turned a grazing, and that must be 
the case when— 

Sir J. Bev. But pray consider, sir, my son— 

Mr Sea. Look you, sir, V’ll ake the matter 
short. This unknown lady, as I told you, is all 
the objection I have to him: but one way or 
other he is or has been certainly engaged to 
her—I am therefore resolved this very afternoon 
to visit her: now, from her behaviour or appear- 
ance, I shall soon be let into what I may fear or 
hope for. 

Sir J. Bev. Sir, I am very confident there can 
be nothing inquired into, relating to my son, that 
will not, upon being understood, turn to his ad- 
vantage. 

Mr Sea. I hope that as sincerely as you be- 
lieve it—Sir John Bevil, when I am satisfied in 
this great point, if your son’s conduct answers 
the character you give him, I shall wish your al- 
liance more than that of any gentleman in Great 
Britain; and so your servant. [ Evi¢ Srauanp. 

Sir J. Bev. He is gone in a way but barely 
civil; but his great wealth, and the merit of his 
only child, the heiress of it, are not to be lost 
for a little peevishness— 


Enter Humpurey. 


Ob, Humphrey, you are come in a seasonable 
minute! I want to talk to thee, and to tell thee, 
that my head and heart are on the rack about my 
son. 

Humph. Sir, you may trust his discretion; I 
am sure you may. 

Sir J. Bev. Why, I do believe I may, and yet 
I’m in a thousand fears when I lay this vast 
wealth before me. When I consider his prepos+ 
sessions, either generous to a folly in an honour- 
able love, or abandoned past redemption in a vi- 
cious one, and from the one or the other his in- 
sensibility to the fairest prospect towards doubling 
our estate—a father, who knows how useful 
wealth is, and how necessary even to those who 
despise it, I say a father, Humphrey, a father 
cannot bear it. , ; 

Humph. Be not transported, sir; you will 
grow incapable of taking any resolution in your 
perplexity. - 

Sir J. Bev. Yes, as angry as I am with him, I 
would not have him syrprized in any thing.—This 
mercantile rough man may go grossly into the 


| examination of this matter, and talk to the gen- 


tlewoman so as to 

Humph. No, I hope not in an abrupt manner. 

Sir J. Bev. No, I hope not! Why, dost thou 
know any thing of her, or of him, or of any 
thing of it, or all of it? 

Humph. My dear master! I know so much, 
that I told him this very day, you had reason to 
be secretly out of humour about her. 

Sir J. Bev. Did you go so far? Well, what 
said he to that? 
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Humph. His words were, looking upon me 
stediastly, Humphrey, says he, that woman is a 
woman of honour, 

Sir J. Bev. How! do you think he is married 
to her, or intends to marry her? 

Humph. I can say nothing to the latter—but 
he says he can marry no one without your con- 
sent, while you are living. 

Sir J. Bev. If he said so much, I know he 
scorns to break his word with me. 

Humph. 1 am sure of that. 

Sir J. Bev. You are sure of that ?>—Well, that’s 
some comfort—then I have nothing to do but to 
see the bottom of this matter during this present 
ruffle—QOh, Humphrey——— 

Humph. You are not ill, L hope, sir? 

Sir J. Bev. Yes, a man is very ill that is in a 
very ill humour. To bea father, is to be in care 
for one, whom you oftener disoblige than please 
by that very care.—Oh! that sons could know the 
duty to a father before themselves are fathers ! 
—But perhaps you'll say, now, that I am one of 
the happiest fathers in the world; but I assure 
you, that of the very happiest is not a condition 
to be envied. 

Humph. Sir, your pain arises not from the 
thing itself, but your particular sense of it. 
You are over fand; nay, give me leave to say, you 
are unjustly apprehensive from your fondness. 
My master Bevil never disobliged you, and he 
will, I know he will, do every thing you ought to 
expect. 

Sir J. Bev. He won't take all this money with 
this girl—For aught I know, he will, forsooth, 
have so much moderation, as to think he ought 
not to force his liking for any consideration. 

Humph, He is to marry her, not you; he is to 
live with her, not you, sir, 

Sir J. Bev. I know not what to think; but I 
know nothing can be more miserable than to be 
in this doubt—Follow me ; I must come to some 
resolution. [ Exeunt. 





SCENE III. Bevit junior’s lodgings. 


Enter Tom and Purttts. 


Tom. Well, madam, if you must speak with 
Mr Myrtle, you shall; he is now with my master 
in the library. ; 

Phil. But you must leave me alone with him, 
for he can’t make me a present, nor I so hand- 
somely take any thing from him, before you ; it 
would not be decent. ; 

Tom. It will be very decent indeed for me to 
retire, and leave my mistress with auather man ! 

Phil. He is a gentleman, and will treat one 
properly. 

Tom. I believe so—but, however, I won’t be 
far off, and therefore will venture to trust you. 
PII call him to you. [Exit Tom. 
_ Phil. What a deal of pother and sputter here 
is between my mistress and Mr Myrtle, from 
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mere punctilio | I could, any hour of the day, get 
her to her lover, and would do it—but she, for- 
sooth, will allow no plot to get him; but if he 
can come to her, I know she would be glad of 
it; I must therefore do her an acceptable vio- 
lence, and surprise her into his arms. [am sure 
I go by the best rule imaginable : if she were my 
maid, I should think her the best servant in the 
world for doing so by me. 


Enter Myntve and Tom. 


Oh, sir! you and Mr Bevil are fine gentlemen, 
to let a lady remain under such difficulties as my 
poor mistress, and not attempt to set her at li- 
berty, or release her from the danger of being in- 
stantly married to Cimberton. 

Myr. Tom has been telling—But, what is te 
be done? 

Phil. What is to be done, when a man can’t 
come at his mistress !—why, can’t you fire our 
house, or the next house to us, to make us run 
out, and you take us? 

Myr. How, Mrs Phillis-———— 

Phil. Ay—let me see that rogue deny to fire 
a house, make a riot, or any other little thing, 
when there were no other way to come at me. 

Tom. I am obliged to you, madam. 

Phil. Why, don’t we hear every day of people's 
hanging themselves for love, and won't they ven- 
ture the hazard of being hanged for love? —Oh ! 
were I a man— 

Myr. What manly thing would you have me 
andertake, according to your ladyship’s notion of 
aman? 

Phil. Only be, at once, what one time or other 
you may be, and wish to be, and must be. 

Myr. Dear girl ! talk plainly to me, and 
consider I, in my condition, can’t be in very 
good humour—You say, to be at once what I 
must be? 

Phil. Ay, ay———I mean no more than to 
be an old man; I saw you do it very well at the 
masquerade. In a word, old sir Geoffry Cimber- 
ton is every hour expected in town, to join 
in the deeds and settlements for marrying Mr 
Cimberton———He is half blind, half lame, 
half deaf, half dumb; though, as to his passious 
and desires, he is as warm and ridiculous as 
when in the heat of youth. 

Tom. Come, to the business, and don’t keep 
the gentleman in suspense for the pleasure of 
being courted, as you serve me. 

Phil. T saw you, at the masquerade, act such a 
one to perfection : go, and put on that very 
habit, and come to our house as sir Geofiry : 
there is not one there but myself knows his per- 
sop; I was born in the parish where he is lord of 
the manor; I have seen him often and often at 
church in the country. Do not hesitate, but 
corse thither; they will think you bring a certain 
security against Mr Myrtle, and you bring Mr 
Myrtle. Leave the rest to me; I leave this with 
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you, and expect———They don’t, I told you, 
know you; they think you out of town, which you 
had as good be for ever, if you lose this oppor- 
tunity. I must be gone; I know I am want- 
ed-at home. 
Myr. My dear Phillis ! 
[Catches and kisses her, and gvves her money. 
Phil. Ob fy! my kisses are not my own; you 
have committed violence; but I’ll carry them to 
the right owner. [Tom kisses her.| Come, see me 
down stairs, [fo Tom.] and leave the lover to 
think of his last game for the prize. 
[ Exeunt Yom and Puruuis. 
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Myr. I think T will instantly attempt this wild 
expedient the extravagance of it will make 
me less suspected, and it will give me oppor- 
tunity to assert my own right to Lucinda, with- 
out whom I cannot live. But Lam so mortified 
at this conduct of mine towards poor Bevil! he 
must think meanly of me. T know not how 
to reassume myself, and he in spirits enough 
for such an adventure as this yet I must 
attempt it, if it be only to be near Lucinda, 
under her present perplexities ; and sure 

The next delight to transport with the fair, 

Is to relieve her in her hours of care. [ Evit, 














ACA V- 


SCENE I.—Seatann’s house. 


Enter Purtwis, with lights before Myrrus, 
disguised like old Str GEorrry, supported 
by Mrs Seatanp, Lucinpa, and CimBer- 
TON. 


Mrs Sea. Now I have seen you thus far, sir 
Geoffry, will you excuse me a moment, while I 
give my necessary orders for your accommoda- 
tion? [ Exit Mrs Seatanp. 

Myr. ¥- have not seen you, cousin Cimberton, 
since you were ten years old ; and as it is in- 
cumbent on you to keep up your name and 
family, I shail, upon very reasonable terms, join 
with you in a settlement to that purpose, though 
T must tell you, cousin, this is the first merchant 
that has married into our house. 

Luc. Deuce on them! am [a merchant be- 
cause my father is? [ Aside. 

Myr. But is he directly a trader at this time ? 

Cim. There’s no hiding the disgrace, sir; he 
trades to all parts of the world. 

Myr. We never had one of our family be- 
fore, who descended from persons that did any 
thing. 

Cim. Sir, since it is a girl that they have, I am, 
for the honour of my family, willing to take it in 
again, and to sink it into our name, and no harm 
done. 

Myr. ’Tis prudently and generously resolved 
—Is this the young thing? . 

Cim. Yes, sir. 

Phil. Good madam! Don’t be out of humour, 


“but let them run to the utmost of their extrava- 


gance Hear them out. 

Myr. Cannot I see her nearer? My eyes are 
but weak. 

Phil. Beside, I am sure the uncle has some- 
thing worth your notice. I'll take care to get off 
the young one, and leave you to observe what 
may be wrought out of the old one, for. your 
good. [ Exit. 

Cim. Madam, this old gentleman, your great 
uncle, desires to be introduced to you, and to 
gee you nearer~-——Approach, sir. 








Myr. By your leave, young lady—[Puts on 
spectacles.|—Cousin Cimberton, she has exactly 
that sort of neck and bosom, for which my sister 
Gertrude was so much admired in the year sixty- 
one, before the French dresses first discovered 
any thing in women below the chin. 

Luc. What a very odd situation am.J in! 
Though I cannot but be diverted at the extrava- 
gance of their humours, equally unsuitable to 
their age. Chin, quotha! I don’t believe my 
passionate lover there, knows whether I have one 
ornot. Ha, ha! 

Cim. Madam, I would not willingly offend, 
but I have a better glass 





[Pulls out a large one. 


Enter Purtuis to CIMBERTON. 


Phil. Sir, my lady desires to shew the apart- 
ment to you, that she intends for sir Geoffrey. 

Cim. Well, sir, by that time you have suff- 
cieutly gazed and sunned yourself in the beauties 
of my spouse, there, I wili wait on you again. 

[ Exeunt Cm. and Put. 

Myr. Were it not, madam, that I might be 
troublesome, there is something of importance, 
though we are alone, which I would say more 
safe from being heard. 

Luc. There is something in this old fellow, 
methinks, that raises my curiosity. \ 

Myr. To be free, madam, I as heartily con- 
temn this kinsman of mine as you do, and am 
sorry to see so much beauty and merit devoted 
by your parents to so insensible a possessor. 

Luc. Surprising! I, hope, then, sir, you will 
not contribute to the wrong you are so generous 
to pity, whatever may be the interest of your fa- 
mily, 

Mi. This hand of mine shall never be em- 
ployed to sign any thing against your good and 
nappiness. eae i 

Luc. I am sorry, sir, it is not in my power to 
make you proper acknowledgments ; but there is 
a gentleman in the world, whose gratitude will, 


('m sure, be worthy of the favour. 
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Myr. All the thanks I desire, madam, are in 
your power to give. 

Luc. Name them, and command them. 

Myr. Only, madam, that the first time you are 
alone with your lover, you will with open arms 
receive him. é 

Luc. As willingly as heart could wish it. , 

Myr. Thus, then, he claims your ptomise.— 
Oh, Lucinda ! 

duc. Oh, a cheat, a cheat, a cheat ! 

Myr. Hush! ’tis I, ’ts I, your lover! Myrtle 
himself, madam ! 

Tuc. Oh, bless me! what rashness and folly 
to surprize me so! But hush—my mother 





Enter Mus Searanp, Crmperton, and Paritis. 


Mrs Sea., How now! What's the matter? 

Luc. Qh, madam! As soon as you left the 
room, my uncle fell into a sudden fit, and—and 
—so I cried out for help to support him, and 
conduct hin» to his chamber. 

Mrs Sea. That was kindly done. Alas, sir! 
how do you find yourself? 

Myr. Never was taken in so odd a way in 
my life Pray lead me Oh, I was talking 
here—Pray carry me—to my cousin Cimberton’s 
young lady : 

Mrs Sea. {Aside.|—My cousin Cimberton’s 
young lady ! How zealous he is, even in his ex- 
tremity, for the match! A right Cimberton ! 

[Cimberron and Lucinpa lead him, as one in 

pain. 

Cim, Pox, uncle, you will pull my ear off! 

Luc. Pray, uncle, you will squeeze me to 
death ! 

Mrs Sea. No matter, no matter——he knows 
not what he does. Come, sir, shall I help you 
out? 

Myr. By no means: I'll trouble nobody but 
my young cousins here. 

[Cr. and Luc. lead him off. 

Phil. But pray, madam, does your ladyship 
intend that Mr Cimberton shall really marry my 
young mistress at last? I don’t think he likes 
her. 

Mrs Sea. That’s not material; men of his spe- 
culation are above desires. But, be it as it may, 
now I have given old sir Geoffrey the trouble of 
coming up to sign and seal, with what counte- 
nauce can I be off? 

Phil. As well as with twenty others, madam. 
Tt is the glory and honour of a great fortune to 
live in continual treaties, and still to break off; 
it looks great, madam. 

Mrs Sea. True, Phillis——Yet to return our 
blood again into the Cimbertons, is an honour 
not to be rejected. But, were not you saying 
that sir John Bevil’s creature, Humphrey, has 
been with Mr Sealand? 

Phil. Yes, madam, I overheard them agree, 
that Mr Sealand should go himself, and visit this 
unknown lady, that Mr Bevil is so great with ; 
and, if he found nothing there to fright him, 
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that Mr Bevil should still marry my young mis- 
tress. 

Mrs Sea. How! Nay, then, he shall find she 
is my daughter as well as his Tl follow hina 
this instant, and take the whole family along with 
me. The disputed power of disposing of my own 
daughter, shall be at an end this very night. Ill 
hve no longer in anxiety, for a little hussy, that 
hurts my appearance, wherever I carry her, and 
for whose sake I seem to be not at all regarded, 
and that in the best of my days. 

Phil. Indeed, madam, if she were married, 
your ladyship might very well be taken for Mr 
Sealand’s daughter. 

Mrs Sea. Nay, when the chit has not been 
with me, I’ve heard the men say as much—I’Ik 
no longer cut off the greatest pleasure of a wo- 
man’s life (the shining in assemblies) by her for- 
ward anticipation of the respect that’s due to her 
supetior—She shall down to Cimberton-hall 
she shall—she shall. 

Phil. T hope, madam, I shall stay with your 
ladyship ? 

Mrs Sea. Thow shalt, Phillis, and I'll place 
thee then more about me—But order chairs im= 
mediately——Ill be gone this minute. [Exeunt. 











SCENE II.—Charing-Cross. 


.Enter Mr Sratanp and Humpurey. 


Mr Sea. I am very glad, Mr Humphrey, that 
you agree with me, that it is for our common 
good I should look thoroughly into this matter. 

Humph. I am, indeed, of that opinion; for 
there is no artifice, nothing concealed in our fa- 
mily, which ought in justice to be known. I 
need not desire you, sir, to treat the lady with 
care and respect. 

Mr Sea. Mr Humphrey—F shall not be rude, 
though I design to be a little abrupt, and come 
into the matter at once, to see how she will bear 
up on a surprize— 

Humph. ‘That’s the door, sir; I wish you suc- 
cess.—| While Humpurey speaks, SEALAND con- 
sults his table-book.|—I am less concerned what 
happens there, because I hear Mr Myrtle is as 
well lodged as old sir Geoffrey; so, I am willing 
to Jet this gentleman employ himself here, to give 
them time at home; for I am sure it is necessa- 
ry for the quiet of our family, that Lucinda were 
disposed ot out of it, since Mr Bevil’s inclination 
is so much otherwise engaged, [ Evit Humpurey. 

Mr Sea. 1 think this is the door.—[ Knocks. ]|— 
V’ll carry this matter with an air of authority, to 
inquire, though I make an errand to begin dis- 
course. [ Knocks again. 





Enter a Footboy. 


So, young man, is your lady within? - 

Boy. Alack, sir! I am but a country boy: 
I don’t know whether she is or noa ; but an you'll 
stay a bit, Pl! goa and ask the gentlewoman that’s 
with her. 
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Mr Sea. Why, sirrah, though you are a coun- 
try boy, you can see, cannot you? You know 
wee her she is at home when you see her, don’t 
you? 

Boy. Nay, nay; I’m not such a country lad, 
neither, master, to think she is at home because 
Isee her; I have been in town but a month, 
and I lost one place already for believing my 
own eyes, 

Mr Sea. Why, sirrah, have you learnt to lie 
already? 

Boy. Ah, master! things that are lies in the 
country, are not lies at London—I begin to know 
my business a little better than so—but, an you 
please to walk in, I’ll call a gentlewoman to you 
that can tell you fer certaim—She can make bold 
to ask my lady herself. 

Mr Sea. Oh, then she is within, I find, though 
you dare not say so. 

Boy. Nay, nay, that’s neither here nor. there; 
what’s matter whether she is within or no, if she 
has not a mind to see any body? 

Mr Sea, I cannot tell, sirrah, whether you are 
arch or simple; but, however, get me a direct 
answer, and here’s a shilling for you. 

Boy. Will you please to walk in; I'll see what 
I can do for vou. 

Mr Sea. I see you will be fit for your business 
in time, child; but I expect to meet with nothing 
but extraordinaries in such a house. 

Boy, Such a house, sir! You han’t seen it yet. 
Pray walk in. 

' Mr Sea. Sir, Vl wait upon you. 
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SCENE IL—Iinpiana’s house. 


Enter IsaBetta and Boy. 


Isa. What anxiety do I feel for this poor crea- 
ture! What wall be the end of her? Such a lan- 
guishing, unreserved passion for a man, that, at 


last, must certainly leave or ruin her, and, per- | 


haps, both! then, the aggravation of the distress 
is, that she dare not believe he will—not but I 
must own, if they are both what they would 
seem, they are made for one another, as much as 
Adam and Eve were; for there is no other of 
their kind, but themselves. So, Daniel, what 
news with you? 

Boy. Madam, there’s a gentleman below would 
speak with my lady. 

Isa. Sirrah, don’t you know Mr Bevil yet? 

Boy. Madam, ’tis not the gentleman who comes 
every day and asks for you, and won't go in till 
he knows whether you are with her or no. 

Isa. Ha! that’s a. particular I did not know 
before. Well, be it who it will, let him come 
up to me. 2 

[Exit Boy, and re-enters with Mr Sravanp. 
Isanztxa looks amazed. 

Mr Sea. Madam, I cannot blame your being 
a little surprised to see a perfect stranger make 
you a visit, and 
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Isa. I am indeed surprized——I see he does 
not know me. { Aside. 

Mr Sea. You are very prettily lodged here, 
madam ; in troth, you seem to have every thing 
in plenty a thousand a-year, I warrant you, 
upon this pretty nest of rooms, and the dainty 
one within them. 





[ Aside, and looking about. 

Isa. [Apart.] Twenty years, it seems, have 
less effect in the alteration of a man of thirty, 
than of -a girl of fourteen—he’s almost still the 
same: but, alas! I find by other men as well as 
himself I am not what I was. As soon as he 
spoke, I was convinced ’twas he. How shall 1 
contain my surprise and satisfaction ! He must 
not know me yet. 

Mr Sea. Madam, I hope I don’t give you any 
disturbance? but there is a young lady here, 
with whom I have a particular business to dis- 
course, and I hope she will admit me to that fa- 
vour. ; 

Isa. Why, sir, have you had any notice con- 
cerning her? I wonder who could give it you. 

Mr Sea. That, madam, is fit only to be com- 
municated to herself. 

Isa. Well, sir, you shall see her—I find he 
knows nothing yet, nor shall, for me: I am re- 
solved I will observe this interlude, this sport of 
nature and fortune. You shall see her present- 
ly, sir; for now I am as a mother, and will trust 
her with you. [ Lat. 

Mr Sea. As a mother! right; that’s the old 
phrase for one of these commode ladies, who lend 


|out beauty for hire to young gentlemen that 


have pressing occasions. But here comes the 
precious lady herself; in troth, a very sightly 
woman ! 


Enter Inpiana. 


Ind. I am told, sir, you have some affair that 
requires your speaking with me ? 

Mr Sea. Yes, madam. There came to my 
hands a bill, drawn by Mr Bevil, which is paya- 
ble to-morrow, and he, in the intercourse of bu- 
siness, sent it to me, who have cash of his, and 
desired me to senda servant with it; but I have 
made bold to bring you the money myself, 

Ind. Sir, was that necessary ? ve 

Mr Sea. No, madam; but, to be free with 
you, the fame of your beauty, and the regard 
which Mr Bevil is a little too well known to have 
for you, excited my curiosity. 

Ind. Too well known to have for me! Your 
sober appearance, sir, which my friend described, 
made me to expect no rudeness or absurdity at 
least. Who’s there? Sir, if you pay the money 
to a servant, ’twill be as well. i 

Mr Sea. Pray, madam, be not offended; I 
came hither on an innocent, nay, a virtuous de- 
sign ; and if you will have patience to hear me, 
it may be as useful to you, as you are in friend- 
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ship with Mr. Bevil, as to my only daughter, 
whom I was this day disposing of. 

Ind. You make me hope, sir, I have mistaken 
you: I am composed again: be free, say on— 
what I am afraid to hear. | Aside. 

Mr Sea. I feared, indeed, an unwarranted 
passion here, but I did not think it was an abuse 
of so worthy an object, so accomplished a lady, 
as your sense and mien bespeak—but the youth 
of our age care not what merit and virtue they 
bring to shame, so they gratify 

Ind. Sir, you are going into very great errors 
—but as you are pleased to say you see some- 
thing in me that has changed at least the colour 
of your suspicions, so has your appearance al- 
tered mine, and made me earnestly attentive to 
what has any way concerned you, to inquire into 
my affairs and character. 

Mr Sea. How sensibly—with what an air she 
talks! 

Ind. Good sir, be seated—and tell me ten- 
derly—keep all your suspicions concerning me 
alive, that you may in a proper and prepared 
way—acquaint me why the care of your daugh- 
ter obliges a person of your seeming worth and 
fortune to be thus inguisitive about a wretched, 
helpless, friendless—[ Weeping.] But I beg your 
pardon though I am an orphan, your child is 
not, and your concern for her, it seems, has 
brought you hither I'll be composed—pray, 
go on, sir. 

Mr Sea. How could Mr Bevil be such a 
monster to injure such a woman ? 

Ind. No, sir, you wrong him; he has not inju- 
rel me—my support is from his bounty. 

Mr Sea. Bounty! when gluttons give high 
pe for delicacies, they are prodigious bounti- 
ful! 

Ind. Still, still you will persist in that error— 
but my own fears tell me all, You are the gen- 
tleman, I suppose, for whose happy daughter he 
is designed a husband by his good father, and he 
has, perhaps, consented to the overture, and is 
to be, perhaps, this night a bridegroom. 

Mr Sea. I own he was intended such; but, 
madam, on your account, I am determined to de- 
fer my daughter’s marriage till I am satisfied, 
from your own mouth, of what nature are the 
obligations you are under to him. 

Ind. His actions, sir, his eyes, have only made 
me think he designed to make me the partner of 
his heart. The goodness and gentleness of his 
demeanour made me misinterpret all; ’twas my 
own hope, my own passion, that deluded me ;— 
he never made one amorous advance to me; his 
large heart and bestowing hand have only helped 
the miserable: nor know I why, but from his 
mere delight in virtue, that I have been his care, 
the object on which to indulge and please himself 
with pouring favours. 

Mr Sea, Madam, I know not why it is, but I, 
as well as you, am, methinks, afraid of entering 
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into the matter I came about ; but ’tis the same 
thing as if we had talked ever so distinctly—he 
never shall have a daughter of mine. 

Ind. If you say this from what you think of 
me, you wrong yourself and him. Let not me, 
miserable though I may be, do injury to my be- 
nefactor: no, sir, my treatment ought rather to 
reconcile you to his virtues. If to bestow with- 
out a prospect of return—if to delight in support- 
ing what might, perhaps, be thought an object of 
desire, with no other view than to be her guard 
against those who would not be so disinterested 
—if these actions, sir, can in a parent’s eye com- 
mend him to a daughter, give yours, sir; give 
her to my honest, generous Bevil! What have I 
to do but sigh and weep, to rave, run wild, a lu- 
natic in chains, or, hid in darkness, mutter in 
distracted starts, and broken accents, my strange, 
strange story ! 

Mr Sea. Take comfort, madam. 

Ind. All my comfort must be to expostulate 
in madness, to relieve with frenzy my despair, 
and, shrieking, to demand of Fate why, why 
was I born to such variety of sorrows? 

Mr Sea. If I have been the least occasion— 

Ind. No; ’twas Heaven’s high will I should be 
such; to be plundered in my cradle, tossed on 
the seas, and even there, an infant captive, to 
lose my mother, hear but of my father—to be a- 
dopted, lose my adopter, then plunged again in 
worse calamities ! 

Mr Sea. An infant captive ! 

Ind. Yet, then, to find the most charming of 
mankind once more to set me free from what I 
thought the last distress, to load me with his ser- 
vices, his bounties, and his favours, to support 
my very life in a way that stole, at the same 
time, my very soul itself from me. 

Mr Sea. And has young Bevil been this wor- 
thy man? 

Ind. Yet then, again, this very man to take a- 
nother, without leaving me the right, the pre- 
tence, of easing my fond heart with tears? for 
oh! I can’t reproach him, though the same hand, 
that raised me to this height, now throws me 
down the precipice. 

Mr Sea. Dear lady! oh, yet one moment’s 
patience ; my heart grows full with your afflic- 
tion! but yet there’s something in your story 
that promises relief when you least hope it. 

‘ Ind. My portion here is bitterness and sor- 
row. 

Mr Sea. Do not think so. Pray, answer me ; 
does Bevil know your name and family? 

Ind. Alas, too well! Oh! could I be’ any 
other thing than what I am Tl tear away all 
traces of my former self, my little ornaments, 
the remains of my first state, the hints of what I 
ought to have been 

[In her disorder, she throws away her brace- 
let, which Sratany takes up, and looks 
earnestly at.] 
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Mr Sea. Ha! what’s this? my eyes are not 
deceived ! it is, itis the same! the very bracelet 
which I bequeathed my wife at our last mourn- 
ful parting ! 

Ind. What said you, sir? your wife! Whither 
does my fancy carry me? what means this new 
felt motion at iwy heart? And yet again my for- 


‘tune but deludes me; for if [err not, sir, your 


name is Sealand; ,but my lost father’s name 
was 

Mr Sea. Danvers, was it not? 

Ind. What new amazement! that is, indeed, 
my family. 

Mr Sea, Know, then, when my misfortunes 
drove me to the Indies, for reasons too tedious 
now to mention, I changed my name of Danvers 
into Sealand. 





Enter JsaBeiua, 


Isa. If yet there wants an explanation of your 
wonder, examine well this face—yours, sir, I well 
remember—Gaze on, and read in me your sis- 
ter Isabella. 

Mr Sea. My sister ! 

Isa. But here’s a claim more tender yet—your 
Indiana, sir, your long-lost daughter. 

Mr Sea. Oh, my child, my child ! 

Ind. All-gracious Heaven ! is it possible! do 
I embrace my father ! 

Mr Sea. And do I hold thee !—These pas- 
sions are too strong for utterance.—Rise, rise, my 
child, and give my tears their way—Oh, my sis- 
ter! [ Embracing her. 

Isa. Now, dearest niece! my groundless fears, 
my painful cares, no more shall vex thee: if I 
have wronged thy noble lover with too hard sus- 
picions, my just concern for thee, I hope, will 
plead my pardon, 

Mr Sea. Oh! make him then the full amends, 
and be yourself the messenger of joy: fly this in- 
stant—tell him all these wondrous turns of Pro- 
vidence in his favour; tell him I have now a 
daughter to bestow, which he no longer will de- 
cline; that this day he still shall be a bridegroom; 
nor shall a fortune, the merit which his father 
seeks, be wanting. Tell him the reward of all 
his virtues waits on his acceptance. [Ezit Isa- 
BELLA.] My dearest Indiana ! 

[ Lurns and embraces her. 

Ind. Have I then at last a father’s sanction on 
my love? his bounteous hand to give, and make 
my heart a present worthy of Bevil’s generosity ? 

Mr Sea. Oh, my child! how are our sorrows 
past o’erpaid by such a meeting ! Though I have 
lost so many years of soft paternal dalliance with 
thee, yet, in one day to find thee thus, and thus 
bestow thee, in such perfect happiness, is ample, 
ample reparation ! and yet, again, the merit of thy 
lover i 

Ind. Oh, had I spirits left to tell you of his 
actions ! how strongly filial duty has suppressed 
his love, and how concealment still has doubled 
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all his obligations, the pride, the joy of his alli- 
ance, sir, would warm your heart, as he has con- 
quered mine. 
_ Mr Sea. How laudable is love when born of 
virtue! I burn to embrace him. 
Ind. See, sir, my aunt already has succeeded, 
and brought him to your wishes. 


Enter TsaBenia with Str Joun Bevr1, Bevin 
jun. Mrs Searanp, Crmperton, Myrtte, 
and Lucinpa, 


Sir J. Bev. [Entering.] Where, where’s this 
scene of wonder !—Mr Sealand, I congratulate, 
on this occasion, our mutual happiness——Your 
good sister, sir, has, with the story of your 
daughter’s fortune, filled us with surprise and joy: 
Now all exceptions are removed ; my son has 
now avowed his love, and turned all former jea- 
lousies and doubts to-approbation, and I am told 
your goodness has consented to reward him, 

Mr Sea. If, sir, a fortune, equal to his father’s 
hopes, can make this object worthy his accept- 
ance. 

Bev. I hear your mention, sir, of fortune, with 
pleasure only, as it may prove the means to re- 
concile the best of fathers to my love; let him 
be provident, but let me be happy.—My ever 
destined, my acknowledged wife ! 

[Embracing Inprana, 

Ind. Wife !—oh! my ever-loved, my lord, my 
master ! 

Sir J. Bev. I congratulate myself, as well as 
you, that I have a son who could, under such 
disadvantages, discover your great merit. 

Mr Sea. Ob, sir John, how vain, bow weak is 
human prudence! what care, what foresight, what 
imagination could contrive such blest events to 
make our children happy, as Providence, in one 
short hour, has laid before us? 

Cim. [To Mrs Szatanp.] I am afraid, madam, 
Mr Sealand is a little too busy for our affair; if 
you please we'll take another opportunity. 

Mrs Sea. Let us have patience, sir. 

Cim. But we make sir Geoftry wait, madam, 

Myr. Oh, sir, I’m not in haste. 

[ During this, Bev. jun. presents Luctnpa 
to Inprawa.] 

Mr Sea. But here, here’s our general bene- 
factor. Excellent’ young man! that could be at 
once a lover to her beauty, and a parent to her 
virtue ! : 

Bev. jun. If you think that an obligation, sir, 
give me leave to overpay myself in the only in- 
stance that can now add to my felicity, by beg- 
ging you to bestow this lady on Mr Myrtle. 

Mr Seca. She is his without reserve ; I beg he 
may be sent for. Mr Cimberton, notwithstand- 
ing you never had my consent, yet there is, since 
I saw you, another objection to your marriage 
with my daughter. 

Cim. I hope, sir, your lady has concealed no- 
thing from me? 
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Mr Sea. Troth, sir, nothing but what was con- 
cealed from myself; another daughter, who has 
an undoubted title to half my estate. 

Cim. How, Mr Sealarid! why then, if half 
Mrs Lucinda’s fortune is gone, you can’t say that 
any of my estate is settled upon her; I was in 
treaty for the whole: but if that’s not to be come 
at, to be sure there can be no bargain. ‘Sir—I 
have nothing to do but to take my leave of your 
good lady my cousin, and beg pardon for the 
trouble I have given this old gentleman. 

Myr. That you have, Mr Cimberton, with all 
my heart, [ Discovers himself. 

Omnes. Mr Myrtle ! 

_ Myr. And I beg pardon of the whole company, 
that I assumed the person of sir Geoftry only to 
be present at the danger of this lady’s being dis- 
posed of, and, in her utmost exigence, to assert 
my right to her, which, if her parents will ratify, 
as they once favoured my pretensions, no abate- 
ment of fortune shall lessen her value to me. 
Luc. Generous man ! 
Mr Sea. If, sir, you can overlook the injury 
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of being in treaty with one who has as meanly left 
her, as you have generously asserted your right 
in her, she is yours. : , 

Luc. Mr Myrtle, though you have ever had 
my heart, yet now I find I love you more, be- 
cause I deserve you less. 

Mrs Sea. Well, however, ’m* glad the girl's 
disposed of any way. [ Aside. 

Bev. jun. Myrtle! no longer rivals now, but 
brothers. 

Myr. Dear Bevil! you are born to triumph 
over me; but now our competition ceases: I re- 
joice in the pre-eminence of your virtue, and your 
alliance adds charms to Lucinda. 

Sir J. Bev. Now, ladies and gentlemen, you 
have set the world a fair example; your happi- 
ness is owing to your constancy and merit, and 
the several difficulties you have struggled with 
evidently shew— 


Whate’er the generous mind itself denies, 
The secret care of Providence supplies. 
[ Eveunt. 
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MEN. 


Lorn Townty, of a regular life. 

Mr Manty, an admirer of Lavy Gracz, 

Sir Francis Wroncueab, a country gentle- 
man, 

Seurre Ricuarp, his son, a mere whelp. 

Count Basser, a gamester. 

Joun Moopy, servant to Sir Francis, an ho- 
nest clown. 


e 


Scene—London. 


WOMEN. 


Lapy Townty, wnmoderate in her pursuit of 
pleasures. : 
Lavy Gracz, sistee to Lorp Town ty, of evem- 
plary virtue. . 
Lapy Wroneueap, wife to Sin Francs, incli« 
ned to be a fine lady. 
Miss Jenny, her daughter, pert and forward. 
Mrs Moruerty, one that lets lodgings. 
Myrritta, her niece, seduced by the count. 
Mrs Trusty, Lavy Town y’s woman. 


ACT I. 


SCENE I.-—Lorp Townty’s apartment. 


Lorp Town ty, solus. 


Wuy did I marry ?——Was it not evident, my 
plain, rational scheme of life was impracticable, 
with a woman of so different a way of thinking? 
—Is there one article of it that she has not broke 
in upon? Yes—let me do her justice—her re- 
putation That I have no reason to believe 
1s in question—But, then, how long her profligate 
course of pleasures may make her able to keep 
it—t a shocking question ! and her presumption 
while she keeps it—insupportable ! for, on the 











pride of that single virtue, she seems to lay it 
down as a fundamental point, that the free in- 
dulgence of every other vice this fertile town af- 
fords, is the birth-right prerogative of a woman 
of quality— Amazing! that a creature, so 
warm in the pursuit of her pleasures, should ne- 
ver cast one thought towards her happiness 
Thus, while she admits of no lover, she thinks it 
a greater merit still, in her chastity, not to care 
for her husband; and, while she herself is sola- 
cing in one continual round of cards and good 
company, he, poor wreteh! is left at large, to 








take care of his own contentment——’Tis time, 
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indeed, some care were taken; and speedily there 
shall be Yet, let me not be rash Perhaps 








this disappointment of my heart may make me 


too impatient; and some tempers, when reproach- 
ed, grow more untractable Here she comes— 
Let me be calm awhile. 





Enter Lavy Townty. \ \ 


Going out so soon after dinner, madam? 

Lady Town. Lard, my lord! what can I pos- 
sibly do at home? 

Lord Town. What does my sister, Lady Grace, 
do at home? 

Lady Town. Why, that is to me amazing! 
Have you ever any pleasure at home? 

Lord Town. It might be in your power, ma- 
dam, I confess, to make it a little more comfort- 
able to me. 

Lady Town. Comfortable! And so, my good 
lord, you would really have a woman of my rank 
and spirit stay at home to comfort her husband ! 
Lord ! what notions of life some men have ! 

Lord Town. Don’t you think, madam, some 
ladies’ notions are full as extravagant ? 

Lady Town. Yes, my lord; when the tame 
doves live cooped within the pen of your pre- 
cepts, I do think them prodigious indeed. 

Lord Town. And when they fly wild about this 
town, madam, pray, what must the world think 
of them, then? ; 

Lady Town. Ob! this world is not so ill-bred 
as to quarrel with any woman for liking it! 

', Lord Town. Nor am I, madam, a husband so 
well-bred, as to bear my wife’s being so fond of 
it: in short, the life you lead, madam 

Lady Town. Is to me the pleasantest life in 
the world. 

Lord Town. I should not dispute your taste, 
madam, if a wOfiian had a right to please nobody 
but herself. 

Lady Town. Why! whom would you have her 
please ? 

Lord Town. Sometimes her husband. 

Lady Town. And don’t you think a husband 
under the same obligation ? 

Lord Town. Certainly. 

Lady Town. Why, then, we are agreed, my 
lord For, if I never go abroad till I am wea- 
ry of being at home—which you know is the case 
—is it not equally reasonable, not to come home 
till one is weary of being abroad? 

Lord. Town. If this be your rule of life, ma- 
dam, ’tis time to ask you one serious question. 

Lady Town. Don’t let it be long a coming, then 
for I am in haste. 

Lord Town. Madam, when I am serious, I ex- 
pect a serious answer. 

Lady Town. Before I know the question? 

Lord Town. Psha'—Have I power, madam, 
to make you serious by entreaty? 

Ludy Town. You have. 
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Lord Town. And you promise to answer me 
sincerely ? 

Lady Town. Sincerely. 

Lord Town. Now, then, recollect your thoughts, 
and tell me seriously why you married me? 

Lady Town. You insist upon truth, you say ? 

Lord Town. 1 think I have a right to it. 

Lady Town. Why then, my lord, to give you, 
at once, a proof of my obedience and sincerity— 
I think—I married—to take off that restraint 
that lay upon my pleasures while I was a single 
woman, 

Lord Town. How, madam! is any woman 
under less restraint after marriage than before 
it? 

Lady Town. Oh, my lord, my lord! they are 
different creatures ! Wives have infinite liberties 
in life, that would‘ be terrible in an unmarried 
woman to take. 

Lord Town. Name. one. 

Lady Town, Fifty, if you please—To begin, 
then—in the morning—A married woman may 
have men at her toilet; invite them to dinner ; 
appoint them a party in the stage-box at the 
play ; engross the conversation there ; call them 
by their christian names; talk louder than the 
players; from thence jaunt into the city; take 
a frolicsome supper at an India-House ; perhaps, 
in her gaieté de ceur, toast a pretty fellow ; then 
clatter again to this end of the town; break, 
with the morning, into an assembly; crowd to 
the hazard-table ; throw a familiar /evant upon 
some sharp, lurching man of quality, and, if he 
demands his money, turn it off with aloud laugh, 
ne cry——you'll owe it him, to vex him, ha, 

a! 

Lord Town. Prodigious ! [ Aside. 

Lady Town. These, now, my lord, are some 
few of the many modish amusements that dis- 
tinguish the privilege of a wife, from that of ‘a 
single woman. 

Lord Town. Death, madam! what law has 
made these liberties less scandalous in a wife, 
than in an unmarried woman? 

Lady Town. Why the strongest law in the 
world, custom—custom, time out of mind, my 
lord. 

Lord Town. Custom, madam, is the law, of 
fools; but it shall never govern me. 

Lady Town. Nay, then, my lord, ’tis time for 
me to observe the laws of prudence. 

_ Lord Town. I wish I could see an instance of 
it, ‘, 
Lady Town. You shall have one this moment, 
my lord; for [ think, when a man begins to lose 
his temper at home, if a woman has any pru- 
dence, why—she’ll go abroad ’till he comes to him- 
self again, [ Going. 

Lord Town. Wold, madam I am amazed 
you are not more uneasy at the life you lead. 
You don’t want sense, and yet seem void of all 
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humanity; for, with a blush I say it, I think I 
have not wanted love. 

Lady Town. Oh, don’t say that, my lord, if you 
suppose I have my senses ! 

Lord Town. What is it | have done to you? 
What can you complain of ? 
| Lady Town. Oh, nothing in the least! ’Tis 
true, you have heard me say, I have owed my 
lord Lurcher an hundred pounds these three 
weeks but what then a husband is not 
able to his wife’s debts of honour, you know— 
and if a silly woman will be uneasy about money 
she can’t be sued for, what’s that to him? As 
long as he loves her, to be sure, she can have 
nothing to complain of. 

Lord Town. By Heaven, if my whole fortune, 
thrown into your lap, could make you delight in 
the cheerful duties of a wife, I should think my- 
self a gainer by the purchase. 

Lady Town. That is, my lord, I might receive 
your whole estate, provided you were sure I 
would not spend a shilling of it. 

Lord Town. No, madam; were I master of 
your heart, your pleasures would be mine; but, 
different as they are, I’ll feed even your follies, to 
deserve it Perhaps you may have some other 
trifling debts of honour abroad, that keep you 
out of humour at home at least, it shall not 
be my fault, if I have not more of your company 
—There, there’s a bill of five hundred. and 
now, madam 

Lady Town. And now, my lord, down to the 
ground I thank you Now I am convinced, 
were I weak enough to love this man, I should 
never get a single guinea from him, [ Aside. 

Lord Town. If it be no offence, madam 

Lady Town. Say what you please, my lord; I 
am in that harmony of spirits, it is impossible to 
put me out of humour. 

Lord Town. How long, in reason then, do you 
think that sum ought to last you? 

Lady Town. Oh, my dear, dear lord! now 
you have spoiled all again: how is it possible I 
should answer for an event that so utterly de- 
pends upon fortune? But, toshew you that 1 am 
more inclined to get money than to throw it 
away I have a strong prepossession, that 
with this five hundred, I shall win five thou- 
sand. 

Lord. Town. Madam, if you were to win ten 
thousand, it would be no satisfaction to me. 

Lady Town. Ob, the churl! ten thousand ! 
what! not so much as wish I might win ten 
thousand ! Ten thousand ! Oh, the charm- 
ing sum ! what infinite pretty things might a 
woman of spirit do with ten thousand guineas ! 

.O’ my conscience, if she were a woman of true 
spirit, she—she might lose them all again. 

Lord Town. And I had rather it should be so, 
madam, provided I could be sure that were the 
last you would lose. 

Lady Town, Well, my lord, to let you see I 
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design to play all the good house-wife I can; I 
aim now going to a party at quadrille, only to 
piddle with a little of it, at poor two guineas a 
fish, with the dutchess of Quiteright. [ Evit. 

Lord Town. Insensible creature! neither re- 
proaches or indulgence, kindness or severity, can 
wake her to the least reflection! Continual li- 
cence has lulled her into such a lethargy of care, 
that she speaks of her excesses with the same 
easy confidence, as if they were so many virtues. 
What a turn has her head taken ! But 
how to cure it I am afraid the physic 
niust be strong that reaches her Lenitives, 
I see, are to no purpose take my -friend’s 
opinion Manly will speak freely: my 
sister with tenderness to both sides. They know 
my ease—T'll talk with them. 




















Enter a Servant. 


Ser. Mr Manly, my lord, has sent ta know if 
your lordship was at home. ; 

Lord Town. They did not deny me? 

Ser. No, my lord. 

Lord Town. Very well; step up to my sister, 
and say, I desire to speak with her. 

Ser. Lady Grace is here, my lord. 

| Exit Servant. 


Enter Lavy Grace, 


Lord Town. So, lady fair; what pretty wea- 
pon have you been killing your time with? 

Lady Grace. A huge folio, that has almost 
killed me I think I have read half my. 
eyes out. 

Lord Town. Oh! you should not pere so much 
just after dinner, child. 

Lady Grace. That’s true ; but any body’s 
thoughts are better always than one’s own, you 
know. ' 


Lord Town. Who’s there? 


Enter Servant. 


Leave word at the door, I am at home to nobody 
but Mr Manly. [ Exit Ser. 

Lady Grace. And why is he excepted, pray, 
my lord? 

Lord Town. I hope, madam, you have no ob- 
jection to his company? _ 

Lady Grace. Yur particular orders, upon my 
being here, look, indeed, as if you thought I had 
not. 

Lord Town. And your ladyship’s inquiry into 
the reason of those orders, shews, at least, 1t was 
not a matter indifferent to you. 

Lady Grace. Lord, you make the oddest con- 
structions, brother ! 

Lord Town. Look you, my grave lady Grace— 
in one serious word—I wish you had him, 

Lady Grace. J can’t help that. 

Lord Town. Ha! you can’t help it; ha, ha! 
The flat simplicity of that reply was adinirable ! 
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Lady Grace. Pooh, you teaze one, brother ! 
Lord Town. Come, I beg pardon, child 

this is not a point, I grant you, to trifle upon; 

therefore, I hope you'll give me leave to be se- 
rious. 

Lady Grace. If you desire it, brother ; though, 
mpon my word, as to Mr Manly’s having any, se- 
rious thoughts of ine—I know nothing of ‘it. * 

Lord Town. Well there’s nothing wrong in 
your making a doubt of it But, in short, I 
find, by his conversation of late, that he has been 
looking round the world for a wife; and if you 
were to look round the world for a husband, he 
is the first man I would give to you. 

Lady Grace. Then, whenever he makes me 
any offer, brother, I will certainly tell you of it. 

Lord Town. Oh! that’s the last thing he’ll do: 
he’ll never make you an offer, till he’s pretty sure 
it won't be refused. 

Lady Grace. Now you make me curious. Pray, 
did he ever make any offer of that kind to you? 

Lord Town. Not directly; but that imports 
nothing: he is a man too well acquainted with 
the female world to be brought into a high opi- 
nion of any one woman, without some well-exa- 
mined proof of her merit; yet I have reason to 
believe, that your good sense, your turn of mind, 
and your way of life, have brought him to so fa- 
vourable a one of you, that a few days will re- 
duce him to talk plainly to me; which, as yet, 
(notwithstanding our friendship) I have neither 
declined nor encouraged him to. 

Lady Grace. 1 am mighty glad we are so near 
in our way of thinking; for, to tell you the truth, 
he is much upon the same terms with me: you 
know he has a satirical turn; but never lashes 
any folly, without giving due encomiums to its 
opposite virtue: and, upon such occasions, he is 
sometimes particular, in turning his compliments 
upon me, which I don’t receive with any reserve, 
lest he should imagine I take them to myself. 

Lord Town. You are right, child: when a man 
of merit makes his addresses, good sense may 
give him an answer, without scorn or coquetry. 


Lady Grace, Hush! he’s here 














Enter Mr Manty. 


Man. My lord, your most obedient. 

Lord Town. Dear Manly, yours—I was think- 
ing to send to you. 

Man. Then, I am glad I am here, my lord— 
Lady Grace, I kiss your hands—What, only you 
two! How many visits may a man make, before 
he falls into such unfashionable company? A 
brother and sister soberly sitting at home, when 
the whole town is a gadding! I question if there 
is so particular a téte a téte again, in the whole 
parish of St James’s. 

Lady Grace. ¥y, fy, Mr Manly! how censo- 
rious you are! 

Man. I had not made the reflection, madam, 
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but that I saw you an exception to it—Where’s 
my lady? ; 

Lord Town. That, I believe, is impossible to 
guess. 

Man. Then I won't try, my lord— 

Lord Town. But, ’tis probable, I may hear of 
her, by the time I have been four or five hours 
in bed, < : 

Man. Now, if that were my case—I believe 
I—But, I beg pardon, my lord. 

Lord Town. Indeed, sir, you shall not: you 
will oblige me if you speak out; for it was upon 
this head I wanted to see you. 

Man. Why then, my lord, since you oblige me 
to proceed—if that were my case—I believe I 
should certainly sleep in another house. 

Lady Grace. How do you mean ? 

Man. Only a compliment, madam: 

Lady Grace. A compliment ! 

Man. Yes, madam, in rather turning myself 
out of doors than her. 

Lady Grace. Don’t you think that would be 
going too far? 

Man. I don’t know but it might, madam; for, in 
strict justice, I think she ought rather to go than I: 

Lady Grace. This is new doctrine, Mr Manly. 

Man, As old, madam, as love, honour, and 
obey. When a woman will stop at nothing that’s 
ee why should a man balance any thing that’s 
right ? 

Lady Grace. Bless me! but this is fomenting ~ 
things— 

Man. Fomentations, madam, are sometimes 
necessary to dispel tumours: though I do not 
directly advise my lord to this——This is only 
what, upon the same- provocation, I would do 
myself. 

Lady Grace. Ay, ay, you would do ! 
wives, indeed, are finely governed. 

Man. If the married men’s were as well—I 
am apt to think we should not see so many mu- 
tual plagues taking the air in separate coaches. 

Lady Grace. Well, but suppose it your own 
case; would you part with your wife, because she 
now and then stays out in the best company ? 

Lord Town. Well said, lady Grace! Come, 
stand up for the privilege of your sex. This is 
hike to be a warm debate. I shall edify. 

Man. Madam, I think a wife, after midnight, 
has no occasion to be in better company than 
her husband’s; and that frequent unreasonable 
hours make the best company—the worst she can 
fall into. 

Lady Grace. But if people of condition are to 
keep company with one another, how is it possible 
to be done, unless one conforms to their hours? 

Man. I can’t find that any woman’s good breed- 
ing obliges her to conform to other people’s vices. 

Lord Town. 1 doubt, child, here we are got a 
little on the wrong side of the question. 

Lady Grace. Why so, my lord? T can’t think 
the case so bad as Mr Manly states it—People 
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of quality are not tied down to the rules of those 
who have their fortunes to make. 

Man. No people, madam, are above being tied 
down to some rules, that have fortunes tu lose. 

Lady Grace. Pooh! I’m sure, if you were to 
take my side of the argument, you would be able 
to say something more for it. 

: —e Town, Well, what say you to that, Man- 
yi 

Man. Why, troth, my lord, I have something 
tosay. , 

Lady Grace. Ay! that I should be glad to 
hear, now. 

Lord Town. Out with it: 

Man. Then, in one word, this, my lord, I have 
often thought, that the misconduct of my lady 
has, in a great measure, been owing to your lord- 
ship’s treatment of her. 

Lady Grace. Bless me! 

Lord Town. My treatment ! 

Man. Ay, my lord; you so idolized her before 
marriage, that you even indulged her like a mis- 
tress after it: in short, you continued the lover, 
when you should have taken up the husband. 

Lady Grace. Oh, frightful! this is worse than 
other ; can a husband love a wife too well ? 

Man. As easy, madam, as a wife may love her 
husband too little. 

Lord Town. So; you two are never like to 
agree, I find. 

Lady Grace. Don’t be positive, brother-——I 
am afraid we are both of a mind already. [ Aside.] 
And do you, at this rate, ever hope to be married, 
Mr Manly? 

Man. Never, madam, till I can meet with a 
woman that likes my doctrine. 4 

Lady Grace, ’Tis pity but your mistress should 
hear it. 

Man. Pity me, madam, when I marry the wo- 
man that won't hear it. 

Lady Grace. 1 think, at least, he can’t say 
that’s me. [ Aside. 

' Man. And so, my lord, by giving her more 
power than was needful, she has none where she 
wants it; having such entire possession of you, 
she is not mistress of herself. And, mercy on 
us! how many fine women’s heads have been 
turned upon the same occasion! , 

Lord Town. Oh, Manly, ’tis too true! there’s 
the source of my disquiet; she knows, and has 
abused her power ; nay, I am still so weak, (with 
shame I speak it) ’tis not an hour ago, that, in 
the midst of my impatience—I gave her another 
bill for five hundred to throw away. 

Man. Well, my lord, to let you see I am some- 
times upon the side of good nature, I won't abso- 
lutely blame you; for the greater your indulgence, 

the more you have to reproach her with. 

Lady Grace. Ay, Mr Manly, here now, I be- 
gin to come in with you. Who knows, my lord, 
but you may have a good account of your kind- 
ness ¢ F 
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Man, That, I am afraid, we had best not de- 
pend upon. But, since you have had so much 
patience, my lord, even go on with it a day or 
two more; and, upon her ladyship’s next sally, be 
a little rounder in your expostulations; if that 
don’t work drop her some cool hints of a de- 
termined reformation, and leave her—to break~ 
fast upon them. 

Lord Town. You are perfectly right. How va~ 
luable is a friend, in our anxiety ! 

Man. Therefore, to divert that, my Jord, I beg, 
for the present, we may call another cause. 

Lady Grace. Ay, for goodness’ sake, let us 
have done with this. 

Lord Town. With all my heart. 

Lady Grace. Have you no news abroad, Mr 
Manly ? a 

Man. A propos—i have some, madam; and I 
believe, my lord, as extraordinary in its kind— 

Lord Town. Pray, let us have it. 

Man Do you know that your country-neigh- 
bour, and my wise kinsman, sir Francis Wrong- 
head, is coming to town with his whole family ? 

Lord Town. The fool! What can be his busi- 
ness here? 

Man. Oh! of the last importance, I’ll assure 
you No less than the business of the nation. 

Lord Town. Explain. 

Man. He has carried his election—against sir 
John Worthland. 

Lord Town. The deuce! What! for—for— 

Man. The famous borough of Guzzledown. 

Lord Town. A proper representative, indeed ! 

Lady Grace. Pray, Mr Manly, don’t I know 
him? 

Man. You have dined with him, madam, when 
I was last down with my lord, at Bellmont. 

Lady Grace. Was not that he that got a little 
merry before dinner, and overset the tea-table in 
making his compliments to my lady ? 

Man, The same. 

Lady Grace. Pray, what are his circumstan- 
ces? I know but very little of him. 

Man. Then he is worth your knowing, I can 
tell you, madam. His estate, if clear, I believe, 
might be a good two thousand pounds a-year ; 
though as it was left him, saddled with two join- 
tures, and two weighty mortgages upon it, there 
is no saying what it is—But that he might be sure 
never to mend it, he married a profuse young 
hussy, for love, without a penny of money. Thus, 
having, like his brave ancestors, provided heirs 
for the family (for his dove breeds like a tame 
pigeon), he now finds children and interest-mo- 
ney making such a bawling about his ears, that, 
at last, he has taken the friendly advice of his 
kinsman, the good lord Danglecourt, to run his 








‘estate two thousand pounds mare in debt, to put 


the whole management of what is left into Paul 
Pillage’s hands, that he may be at leisure him- 
self to retrieve his affairs, by being a parliament 


man. 
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Lord Town. A most admirable scheme, in- 
deed ! : 

Man. And, with this prolific prospect, he is 
now upon his journey to London-—— 

Lord Town. What can it end in? 

Man. Pooh! A journey into the country 
again. 

Lord Town. Do you think he'll stir, till, his 
money is gone; or, at least, till the session is 
over? 

Man. If my intelligence is right, my lord, he 
won't sit long enough to give his ‘vote for a turn- 
pike. 

Lord Town. How so? 

Man. Oh, a bitter business; he had scarce a 
vote in the whole town, beside the returning of- 
ficer. Sir John will certainly have it at the bar 
of the house, and send him about his business 
again. 

Lord Town. Then he has made a fine business 
of it, indeed. 

Man. Which, as far as my little interest will 
go, shall be done in as few days as possible. 

Lady Grace. But why would 73 ruin the poor 
gentleman’s fortune, Mr Manly? 

' Man. No, madam ; I would only spoil his pro- 
ject, to save his fortune. 

Lady Grace. How are you concerned enough 
to do either? 

Man. Why, I have some obligations to the fa- 
mily, madam: I enjoy, at this time, a pretty 
estate, which sir Francis was heir-at-law to: 
but, by his being a booby, the last will of an ob- 
stinate old uncle gave it to me. 


Enter a Servant. 


Ser. | To Manry.|—Sir, here is one of your 
servants from your house, desires to speak with 
ou. 
Man, Will you give him leave to come in, my 
lord? 
Lord Town. Sir, the ceremony’s of your own 
making. 


' Enter Manuy’s Servant. 


Man. Well, James, what’s the matter? 

James. Sir, here is John Moody just come to 
town: he says sir Francis, and all the family, 
will be here to-night, and is in a great hurry to 
speak with you. 

Man. Where is he? 

James. At our house, sir; he has been gaping 
and stumping about the streets in his dirty boots, 
and asking every one he meets, if they can tell 
him where he may have a good lodging for a par- 
Hament man, till be can hire a handsome house, 
fit for all his family, for the winter. 

Man. I am afraid, my lord, I must wait upon 
Mr Moody. 

Lord Town. Prithee, let us have him here; he 
will divert us. 

Man. Oh, my lord, he’s such a cub! Not but 
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he’s so near common sense, that he passes for a 
wit in the family. 

Lady Grace. 1 beg, of all things, we may have 
him: I am in love with nature, let her dress be 
never so homely. 

Mun. Then desire him to come hither, James. 

[ Exit James. 
Lady Grace. Pray, what may be Mr Moody’s 
ost ? 
s Man. Oh! his maitre @hotel, his butler, his 
bailiff, his hind, his huntsman, and sometimes— 
his companion. 

Lord Town. It runs in my head, that the mo- 
ment this knight has set him down i in the house,. 
he will get up, to give them the earliest proof of 
what importance he is to the public, in his own 
country. 

Man. Yes; and, when they have heard him, 
he will find, that his utmost importance stands 
valued at sometimes being invited to dinner. 

Lady Grace. And her ladyship, I suppose, 
eee as considerable a figure in her sphere, 
too! 

Man. That you may depend upon: for (if I 
don’t mistake) she has ten times more of the jade 
in her, than she yet knows of; and she will so 
improve in this rich soil in a month, that she wilk 
visit all the ladies that will let her into their 
houses ; and ran in debt to’all the shop-keepers 
that will let her into their books: in short, be- 
fore her important spouse has made five pounds 
by his eloquence at Westminster, she will have 
lost five hundred at dice and quadrille, in the pa- 
rish. of St James’s. 

Lord Town. So that, by that time he is de- 
clared unduly elected, a swarm of duns will be 
ready for their money; and his worship—will be 
ready for a gaol. 

Man. Yes, yes; that, I reckon, will close the 
account of this hopeful journey to London 
But see, here comes the fore-horse of the team, 








Enter Joun Moony. 


Oh, honest John ! 

J. Moody. Ad’s waunds and heart, waiter 
Manly! I’m glad I ha’ fun ye. Lawd, lawd, 
give me a buss! Why, that’s friendly, naw. 
Flesh ! I thought we would never ha’ got hither. 

Well, and how do you do, Measter ?—Good lack ! 
I beg pardon for my bawldness—I did not see 
’at his honour was here. 

Lord Town. Mr Moody, your servant: I am 
glad to see you in London: I hope all the good 
family is well, : 

J. Moody. Thanks be praised, your honour, 
they are all in pretty good heart; tho’f we have 
had a power of crosses upo’ the road. 

Lady Grace. I hope my lady has had no hurt, 
Mr Moody? 

J. Moody. Noa, and please your ladyship, she 
was never in better humour: there’s money 
enough stirring now. 
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Man. What has been the matter, John? 

J. Moody. Why, we came up in such a hurry, 
you mun think, that our tackle was not so tight 
as it should be. 

Man. Come, tell us all 
travel? 

J. Moody. Why, 7 the awld coach, measter; 
and, ‘cause my lady loves to do things handsome, 
to be sure, she would have a couple of cart-hor- 
ses clapt to the four old geldings, that neighbours 
might see she went up to London in her coach 
and six; and so Giles Joulter, the ploughman, 
rides postillion. d 

Man. Very well! the journey sets out as it 
should do.—| Aside.|—What, do they bring all 
the children with them, too? 

J. Moody. Noa, noa; only the younk ’squoire 
‘and Miss Jenny. The other foive are all out at 
board, at half-a-crown a-head a-week, with John 
Growse, at Smoke-dunghill farm. 

Man. Good again! a right English academy 
for young children ! 

J. Moody. Anan, sir? 

[ Not understanding him. 

Lady Grace. Poor souls! What will become 
of them? 

J. Moody. Nay, nay; for that matter, madam, 
they are in very good hands: Joan loves ’um as 
tho’f they were all her own: for she was wet- 
nurse te every mother’s babe of ’um—Ay, ay; 

' they'll ne’er want for a belly-full there ! 

Lady Grace. What simplicity ! : 

Man. The Lud ’a mercy upon all good folks ! 
What work will these people make! 

Bioiding up his hands. 

Lord Town. And when do you expect them 
here, John? 

J. Moody. Why, we were in hopes to ha’ come 
yesterday, an’ it had no’ been that th’ awld Wea- 
zlebelly horse tired: and then we were so cruel- 
ly loaden, that the two fore-wheels came crash 
down at once, in Waggon-rut-lane, and there we 
lost four horses ‘fore we could set things to right 
again. 

Man. So, they bring all the baggage with the 
coach, then? 

J. Moody. Ay, ay; and good store on it 
there is Why, my lady’s geer alone were as 
much as filled four portmantel trunks, beside the 
great deal box that heavy Ralph and the monkey 
sit upon behind. 

Lord Town. 

Lady Grace. Yi, ha, ha! 

Man. : : 

Lady Grace. Well, Mr Moody, and pray how 
many are they within the coach? ge 

J. Moody. Why, there’s my lady, and his wor- 
ship; and the younk ’squoire, and Miss Jenny, 
and the fat lap-dog, and my lady’s maid, Mrs 
Handy, and Doll Tripe, the cook, that’s all 
Only Doll puked a little with riding backward ; 
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Pray, how do they 
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| so, they hoisted her into the coach-box, and then 


her stomach was easy. 

Lady Grace. Oh, I see them! I see them go 
by me. Ha, ha! [ Laughing. 

J. Moody. Then you mun think, measter, 
there was some stowage for the belly, as well as 
the back, too ; children are apt to be famished 
upon the road ; so we had such cargoes of plum- 
cake, and baskets of tongues, and biscuits, and . 
cheese, and cold boiled beef——And, then, in 
case of sickness, bottles of cherry-brandy, plague 
water, sack, tent, and strong beer so plenty, as 
made the awld coach crack again. Mercy upon 
them ! and send them all well to town, I say ! 

Man. Aye, and well out of it again, John. 

J. Moody. Ods bud, measter! you're a wise 
man; and for that matter, so am I—Whoam’s 
whoam, I say: T am sure we ha’ got but little 
good e’er sin’ we turned our backs on’t: No+ 
thing but mischief! Some devil’s trick or other 
plagued us all aw the day lang. Crack, goes one 
thing! bawnce, goes another! Woa! says Ro- 
ger—Then, sowse ! we are all set fast in a slough. 
Whaw, cries miss! Scream, go the maids! and 
bawl, just as thof? they were stuck. And so, 
mercy on us! this was the trade from morning 
to night. But my lady was in such a murrain 
haste to be here, that set out she would, thof’ [. 
told her it was Childermas day. 

Man. These ladies, these ladies, John— 

J. Moody. Ay, measter! I ha’ seen a little of 
them: and I find, that the best———when she’s 
mended, won’t ha’ much goodness to: spare. 

Lord Town. Well said, John! Ha, ha! 

Man. I hope, at least, you and your good wo 
man agree still? 

J. Moody. Avy, ay ; much of a muchness, 
Bridget sticks to me: though, as for her good- 
ness why, she was coming to London, too— 
But hauld a bit! Noa, noa, says 1; there may 
be mischief enough done without you. 

Man. Why that was bravely spoken, John, 
and like a man. un 

J. Moody. Ah, weast heart ! were measter but 
hawf the mon that I am Ods wookers! thot? 
he'll speak stautly, too, sometimes—But then he 
canno’ hawld it no, he canno’ hawld it. 

Lord Town. 

Lady Grace. 

Man. : 

J. Moody. Ods flesh! but IT mun hie me 
whoam; the coach will be coming every hour naw 
—but measter charged me to find your worship 
out; for he has hugey business with you: and 
will certainly wait upon you by that time he can 
put on a clean neck-cloth: . 

Man. Oh, Jobn! Pil wait upon him, 

J. Moody. Why you wonno’ be so kind, wull 























Ha, ha, ha! 


° 
Man. Tf you'll tell me where you lodge. 
J, Moody. Just Y the street next to where 
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your worship dwells, at the sign of the golden 
ball—It’s gold all over; where they sell mbbons 
and flappits, and other sort of geer for gentlewo- 
men. 

Man. A milliner’s ! 

J. Moody. Ay, ay, one Mrs Motherly. 
Waunds, she has a couple of clever girls there, 
stitching 7’ the fore-room. ae Te 

Man. Yes, yes, she’s a woman of good busi- 
ness, no doubt on’t——-Who recommended that 
house to you, John? 

J. Moody. The greatest good fortune in the 
world, sure; for, as I was gaping about the 
streets, who should look out of the window there, 
but the fine gentleman that was always riding by 
our coach side at York races Count——Bas- 
set; ay, that’s he. 

Man. Basset ! 
by sight. 

J. Moody. Well, to be sure, as civil a gentle- 
man to see to 

Man. As any sharper in town. [ Asside. 

J. Moody. At York, he used to breakfast with 
my lady every morning 

Man. Yes, yes; and I suppose her ladyship 
will return his compliment here in town. 














Ob, I remember! I know him 





[ Aside. 
J. Moody. Well, measter 
Lord Town. My service to sir Francis, and 

my lady, John. 

Lady Grace. And mine, pray, Mr Moody. 

J. Moody. Aye, your honours ;——they’ll be 
proud on’t, I dare say. 

Man. Vil bring my compliments myself: so, 
honest John 

J. Moody. Dear Measter Manly! the good- 
ness of goodness bless and preserve you! 

[ Exit J. Moovy. 

Lord Town. What a natural creature ’tis ! 

Lady Grace. Well, I can’t but think John, in 

a wet afternoon in the country, must be very 

good company. 
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ACT 
SCENE I.—Mrs Morurrty’s house. 


Enter Count Basset and Mrs Moruerty. 


Count Bas. I reut you there is not such a fa- 
mily in England for you. Do you think I would 
have gone out of your lodgings for any body that 
was not sure to make you easy for the winter? 

Moth. Nay, I see nothing against it, sir,— 
but the gentleman’s being a parliament-man ; 
and when people may, as it were, think one im- 
pertinent, or be out of humour, you know, when 
a body comes to ask for one’s own 

Count Bus. Pshaw! Prithee never trouble 
thy head: his pay is as good as the bank—Why, 
he has above two thousand a-year. 

Moth. Alas-a-day, that’s nothing! your peo- 
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Lord Town. Oh, the tramontane ! If this were 
known at half the quadrille tables in town, they 
would lay down their cards to laugh at you. 

Lady Grace. And the minute they took them 
up again, they would do the same at the losers— 
But to let you see, that I think good company 
may sometimes want cards to keep them toge- 
ther; what think you, if we three sat soberly 
down to kill an hour at ombre? 

Man. I shall be too hard for you, madam. 

Lady Grace. No matter; I shall have as 
much advantage of my lord, as you have of me. 

Lord Town. Say you so, madam? have at you, 
then. Here! get the ombre table, and cards. 

[ Evit Lornp Townty. © 

Lady Grace. Come, Mr Manly. I know 
you don’t forgive me now. 

Man. I don’t know whether I ought to forgive 
your thinking so, madam. Where do you ima- 
gine.I could pass my time so agreeably ? 

Lady Grace. I’m sorry my lord is not here, to 
take his share of the compliment—But he'll 
wonder what’s become of us. 

Man. [ll follow in a moment, madam— 

[Exit Lapy Grace. 
It must be so—She sees I love her—yet with 
what unoffending decency she avoids an explana- 
tiont How amiable is every hour of her con- 
duct! What a vile opinion have I had of the 
whole sex, for these ten years past, which this 
sensible creature has recovered in less than one ! ° 
Such a companion, sure, might compensate all 
the irksome disappointments that pride, folly, 
and falsehood, ever gave me ! 





Could women repemmte; like her, their lives, 
What halcyon days were in the gift of wives ! 
Vain rovers, then, might envy. what they hate ; 
And only fools would mock the married state. 
‘ [ Ewit. 
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ple of ten thousand a-year have ten thousand 
things to do with it. - 

Count Bas. Nay, if you are afraid of being 
out of your money, what do you think of going a 
little with me, Mrs Motherly ? 

Moth. As how? 

Count Bas, Why, I have a game in my hand, 
in which, if you'll croup me, that is, help me to 
play it, you shail go five hundred to nothing. 

Moth. Say youso? Why, then, I go, sir—and 
now, pray let’s see your game. / 

Count Bas. Look you, in one word, my cards 
lie thus When I was down this summer at 
York, I happened to lodge in the same house 
with this knight’s lady, that’s now coming to 
lodge with you. 





ee 
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Moth. Did you so, sir? 

Count Bas. And sometimes had the honour to 
breakfast, and pass an idle hour with her-— 

Moth. Very good; and here, I suppose, you 
would have the impudence to sup and be busy 
with her. 

Count Bas. Pshaw! prithee, hear me. 

_ Moth. Is this your game? I would not give 
sixpence for it. What! you have a passion for 
her pin-money No, no; country ladies- are 
not so’flush of it! 

Count Bas. Nay, if you won't have patience— 

Moth. One had need to have a good deal, I 
am sure, to hear you talk at this rate. Is this 
your way of making my poor niece, Myrtilla, 
easy? 

Count Bas. Death! I shall do it still, if the 
woman will but let me speak 

Moth. Had you not a letter from her this 
morning ? 

Count Bas. I have it here in my pocket—this 
is it, [Shews it, and puts it up again. 

Moth. Ay; but I don’t find you have made 
amy answer to it. 

Count Bas. How the devil can I, if you won't 
hear me? 

Moth, What! hear you talk of another woman ! 

Count Bas. Ob, lud! Oh, lud! I tell you, ll 
make her fortune Ounds, V’ll marry her ! 

Moth. A likely matter ! If you would not do 
it when she was a maid, your stomach is not so 
sharp set now, I presume. 

Count Bas. Hey-day! why, your head begins 
to turn, my dear! The devil ! you did not think I 
proposed to marry her myself? 

Moth. If you don’t, who the devil do you 
think will marry her? 

Count Bas. Why, a fool——_ 

Moth. Humph! there may be sense in that— 














Count Bas. Very good—one for t’other, then.. 


If I can help her to a husband, why should you 
not come into my scheme of helping me to a wife? 

Moth. Your pardon, sir. Ay, ay; in an ho- 
nourable affair, you know you may command me. 
But, pray, where is this blessed wife and husband 
to be had? 

Count Bas. Now, have a little patience—You 
must know then, that this country knight and his 
lady bring up in the coach with them their eldest 
son and a daughter, to teach them to wash their 
faces, and turn their toes out. 

Moth. Good 

Count Bas. The son is an unlicked whelp, 
about sixteen, just taken from school ; and begins 
to hanker after every wench in the family: the 
daughter, much of the same age, a pert forward 
hussy, who, having eight thousand pounds left 
her by an old doting grandmother, seems to have 
a devilish mind to be doing in her way, too. 

Moth. And your design is to put her into busi- 
ness for life? 

Count Bas. Look you—in short, Mrs Motherly, 





- we gentlemen, whose occasional chariots roll only 
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upon the four aces, are liable, sometimes, you 
know, to have a wheel out of order; which, I 
confess, is so much my case at present, that my 
dapple greys are reduced to a pair of ambling 
chairmen. Now, if, with your assistance, I can 
whip up this young jade into a hackney-coach, I 
may chance, in a day or two after, to carry her, 
in my own chariot, em famille, toan opera. Now, 
what do you say to me? 

Moth. Why, I shall not sleep for thinking of 
it. But how will you prevent the family smok- 
ing your design? 

Count Bas. By renewing my addresses to the 
mother. 

Moth. And how will the daughter like that, 
think you? 

Count Bas. Very well——whilst it covers her 
own affair: 

Moth. That's true it must do but, 
as you say, one for t/other, sir; I stick to that— 
if you don’t do my niece’s business with the son, 
Tl blow you with the daughter, depend upon’t. 

Count Bas. ’Tis a bet—pay as we go, [I tell 
you, and the five hundred shall be staked ina 
third hand. 

Moth. That’s honest But here comes my 
niece, Shall we let her into the secret ? 

Count Bas. Time enough; may be I may 
touch upon it: 











Enter Myris. 


Moth. So, niece, are all the rooms done out, 
and the beds sheeted? 

Myr. Yes, madam; but Mr Moody tells us, 
the lady always burns wax in her own chamber, 
and we have none in the house. ~ 

Moth. Odso! then I must bey your pardon, 
Count; this is a busy time, you know. 

[ Exit Mrs Moruerry. 

Count Bas. Myrtilla, how dost thou do, child? 

Myr. As well as a losing gamester can. » 

Count Bas. Why, what have you lost ? 

Myr. What I shall never recover ; and, what’s 
worse, you, that have won it, don’t seem to be | 
much the better for it. 

‘ Count Bas. Why, child, dost thou ever see any 
body overjoyed for winning a deep stake six 
months after ’tis over? ; 

Myr. Would I had never played for it! 

Count Bas. Psha! bang these ‘melancholy 
thoughts! We may be friends still. 

Myr. Dull ones. 

Count Bas. Useful ones, perhaps—suppose I 
should help thee to a good husband ? 

Myr. L suppose you'll think any one good 
enough, that will take me off your hands. 

Count Bas. What do you think of the young 
country ’squire, the heir of the family that’s com- 
ing to lodge here? 1 

Myr. How should I know what to think of 
him? 

Count Bas. Nay; I only give you the hint, 
child. It may be worth your while, at least, to 
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look about you 
without ? 





Enter Mrs Moruerty, in haste. 


Moth. Sir, sir! the gentleman’s coach is at the 
door; they are all come. 
Count Bas. What! already? 
Moth. They are just getting out! 
you step and lead in my lady? Do you be in the 
way, niece ; 1 must run and receive them. 
[ Lait Mrs Moruerty. 
Count Bas. And think of what I told you. 
[ Exit Count. 
_ Myr. Ay, ay; you have left me enough to 
think of as long ag I live A faithless fellow ! 
I am sure I have been true to him; and for that 
only reason he wants to be rid of me. But, while 








women are weak, men will be rogues; and, for a 


bane to both their joys and ours, when our vanity 
indulges them in such innocent favours as make 
them adore us, we can never be well, till we 
grant them the very one that puts an end to 
their devotion—But here comes my aunt and the 
company. 


Mrs. Moruerty returns, shewing in Lavy 
Wroncueap, /ed by Count Basser, 


Moth. If your ladyship pleases to walk into 
this parlour, madam, only for the present, till 
your servants have got all your things in. 

Lady Wrong. Well, dear sir, this is so infinite- 
ly obliging ——I protest it gives me pain, though, 
to turn you out of your lodging thus, 

Count Bas. No trouble in the least, madam ; 
we single fellows are soon moved, Besides, Mrs 
Motherly’s my old acquaintance, and I could not 
be her hindrance. 

Moth. The Count is so well bred, madam, I 
dare say he would do a great deal more to ac- 
commodate your ladyship. 

Lady Wrong. Oh, dear madam !—A good, 
well-bred sort of a woman, 

| Apart to the Count. 

Count Bas. Oh! madam, she is very much 
among people of quality: she is seldom without 
them in her house. 

Lady Wrong. Are there a good many people 
of quality in this street, Mrs Motherly ? 

Moth. Now your ladyship is here, madam, I 
don’t believe there is a house without them. 

Lady Wrong. J am mighty glad of that; for, 
really, I think people of quality should always 
live among one another. 

Count Bas. ’Tis what one would choose, in- 
deed, madam. 

Lady Wrong. Bless me! but where are the 
children all this while? 

Moth. Sir Francis, madam, I believe, is taking 
care of them. 

Sir Fran. [Within.| John Moody! stay you 
-by the coach, and see all our things out—Come, 
children. 

Moth, Here they are, madam. 
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Hark! what bustle’s that] Pinger Str Francis, Seurre Ricwarp, and 


Miss Jenny. 


Sir Fran. Well, Count, I mun say it, this was 
koynd, indeed. 

Count Bas. Sir Francis, give me leave to bid 
you welcome to London. 

Sir Fran. Psha! how dost thou do, mon?— 
Waunds, I’m glad to see thee! A good sort of 
a house this. 

Count Bas. Is not that Master Richard ? 

Sir Fran. Ey, ey, that’s young Hopeful—Why 
dost not baw, Dick? . 

Squire Rich. So X do, feyther. 

Count Bas, Sir, ’m glad to see you—I pro- 
test Mrs Jane is grown so, I should not have 
known her. 

Sir Fran. Come forward, Jenny. 

Jenny. Sure, papa! do you think I don’t know 
how to behave myself? 

Count Bas. If I have permission to approach 
her, Sir Francis. - 

Jenny. Lord, sir! I’m in such a frightful 
pickle— [Salute. 

Count Bas. Every dress that’s proper must 
become you, madam you have been a long 





Jenny. I hope you will see me in a better to- 
morrow, sir. 

[Lapy Wroncueap whispers Mrs MoruErs 
LY, pointing to MyRTILLA, 

Moth. Only a niece of mine, madam, that 
lives with me: ‘she will be proud to give your 
ladyship any assistance in her power. : 

Lady Wrong. A pretty sort of a young woman 
Jenny, you two must be acquainted, 

Jenny. Oh, mamma, I am never strange in a 
strange place. [Salutes Myrrita. 

Myr. You do me a great deal of honour, ma- 
dam—Madam, your ladyship’s welcome to Lon- 
don, 

Jenny. Mamma, ¥ like her prodigiously; she 
called me my ladyship. . 

Squire Rich, Pray, mother, mayn’t I be ac- 
quainted with her, too? 

Lady Wrong. You, you clown! stay till you 
learn a little more breeding first. 

Sir Fran. Od’s heart, my !ady Wronghead! 
why do you baulk the lad? how should he ever 
learn breeding, if he does not put himself for- 
ward? , : 

Squire Rich. Why, ay, feyther; does mother 
think ’at Pd be uncivil to her? 

Myr. Master has se much good-humour, ma- 
dam, he would soon gain upon any body. 

He kisses Myrritta, 

Squire Rich. Lo’ you there, mother; an you 
would but be quiet, she and I should do well 
enough. 

Lady Wrong. Why, how now, sirrah! boys 
must not be so familiar. 

Squire Rich. Why, an’ I know nobody, how 





| the murrain mun I pass my time here in.a strange 
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place? Naw, you and I, and sister, forsooth, 
sometimes, in an afternoon, may play at one-and- 
thirty bone-ace purely. 

Jenny. Speak for yourself, sir; 
_ plav at such clownish games? 

Squire Rich. Why, and you woant, yo’ ma’ let 
it aloane; then she and I, mayhap, will have a 
bawt at all-fours, without you. 

Sir Fran. Noa, noa, Dick; that won’t do, nei- 
were you mun learn to make one at ombre, here, 
child. 

Myr. If master pleases, ll shew it him. 

Squire Rich. What! the Humber! Hoy-day! 
why, does our river run to this tawn, feyther? 

Sir Fran. Pooh! you silly tony! ombre is a 
geam at cards, that the better sort of people play 
three together at. 

Squire Rich. Nay, the moare the merrier, I 
say; but sister is always so cross-grained 

Jenny. Lord! this boy is enough to deaf  peo- 
ple—and one has really been stuffed up in a 
coach so long, that Pray, madam, could 
not I get a little powder for my hair? 

Myr. If you please to come albng with me, 
madam. [ Exeunt Myrtitia and Jenny. 

Squire Rich. What, has sister taken her away, 
naw! mess, ’ll go and have a little game with 
them. [Exit after them. 

Lady Wrong. Well, count, I hope you won't 
so far change your lodgings, but you will come, 
and he at home here sometimes? 

Sir Fran. Ay! ay! pr’ythee come and take a 
bit of mutton with us, naw and tan, when thou’st 
naught to do. 

Count Bas. Well, sir Francis, you shall find 
I'll make but very little ceremony. 

Sir Fran. Why, ay now, that’s hearty ! 

Moth. Will your ladyship please to refresh 
yourself with a dish of tea, after your fatigue? I 
think I have pretty good. 

Lady Wrong. If you please, Mrs Motherly; 
but I believe we had best have it above stairs, 

Moth. Very well, madam; it shall be ready 
immediately. [ Exit Mrs Moruerty. 

Lady Wrong. Won't you walk up, sir? 

Sir Fran. Moody ! 

Count Bas. Shan’t we stay for Sir Francis, ma- 
dam ! 

Lady Wrong. Lard! don’t mind him: he will 
come, if he likes it. 

Sir Fran. Ay! ay! ne’er heed me——I have 
things to look after. 

[ Exeunt Lavy Wroncuzap and Count 
Basser. | 


"ye think I 








Enter Joun Moony. 


J. Moody. Did your worship, want muh? 

Sir Fran. Ay; 1s the coach cleared, and all 
our things in? 

J. Moody. Aw but a few band-boxes, and the 
nook that’s left o’ the goose poy But, a plague 
on him, th’ monkey has gin us the slip, I think— 
i suppose he’s goon to see his relations; for here 
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looks to be a power of um in this tawn——but 
heavy Ralph is skawered after him. 

Sir Fran. Why, let him go to the devil! no 
matter an the hawnds had had him a month agoe. 
but I wish the coach and horses were got 
safe to the inn! This is a sharp tawn; we mun 
look about us here, John; therefore, I would 
have you go along with Roger, and see that no- 
body runs away with them, before they get to the 
stable. 

J. Moody. Alas-a-day, sir, I believe our awld 
cattle won’t yeasly be run away with to-night— 
but howsomdever, we’s take the best care we can 
of um, poor sawls. 

Sir Fran. Well, well! make haste 

| Moopy goes out, and returns. 

J. Moody. Ods flesh! here’s measter Monly 
come to wait upo’ your worship! 

Sir Fran. Wheare is he? 

J. Moody. Just coming in at threshould. 

Sir Fran. Then goa about your business. 

[ Exit Moopy, 








Enter Man ty. 


Cousin Manly! Sir, I am your very humble ser- 
vant. 

Man. I heard you were come, sir Francis— 
and 

Sir Fran. Odsheart! this was kindly done of 
you, naw. , 

Man. I wish you may think it so, cousin! for 
I confess, I should have been better pleased to 
have seen you in any other place. 

Sir Fran. How soa, sir? 

Man. Nay,’tis for your own sake; I am not_ 
concerned. 

Sir Fran. Look you, cousin; thof I know you 
wish me well, yet I don’t question I shall give 
you such weighty reasons for what I have done, 
that you will say, sir, this is the. wisest journey 
that ever I made in my life. : 

Man. I think it ought to be, cousin; for I be- 
lieve you will find it the most expensive one 
your election did not cost you a trifle, I suppose. 

Sir Fran. Why, ay ! it’s true! That—that did 
lick a little; but if a man’s wise, (and I han’t 
fawnd yet that I’m a fool) there are ways, cou- 
sin, to lick one’s self whole again, 

Man. Nay, if you have that secret-— 

Sir Fran. Don’t you be fearful, cousin—you'll 
find that I know something, 

Man. If it be any thing for your good, I should 
be glad to know it, too. 

Sir Fran. In short, then, I have a friend in a 
corner, that has let me a little into what’s what, | 
at Westminster that’s one thing. 

Man. Very well! but what good is that to do. 

ou? 
: Sir Fran. Why not to me, as much as it does 
other folks? 

Man. Other people, I doubt, have the advan- 
tage of different qualifications. f 

Sir’ Fran. Why, ay! there’s it, naw! you'll 
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say that I have lived all my days i’ the country 
what then ?—I’m o’ the quorum I have 
been at sessions, and I have made speeches there ! 
ay, and at vestry, too and mayhap they 
may find here-———that I have brought my 
tongue up to town with me! D’ye take me naw? 

Man. If I take your case night, cousin, I am 
afraid the first occasion you will have for your 
eloquence here, will be, to shew that you have 
any right to make use of it at all. 

Sir Fran. How d’ye mean ? 

Man. That Sir John Worthland has lodged a 
petition against:you. 

Sir Fran. Petition! why, aye! there let it lie— 
we'll find a way to deal with that, I warrant you! 
Why, you forget, cousin, sir John’s 0’ the 
wrung side, mon? 

-Man, I doubt, sir Francis, that will do you 
but little service; for, in cases very notorious, 
which I take yours to be, there is such a thing as 
a short day, and dispatching them immediately. 

Sir Fran. With all my heart! the sooner I 
send him home again, the better. 

Man. And this is the scheme you have laid 
down, to repair your fortune ? 

Sir Fran. In one word, cousin, I think it my 
duty. The Wrongheads have been a considerable 
family ever since England was England: and, 
since the world knows I have talents wherewith- 
al, they shan’t say it’s my fault, if I don’t make 
as good a figure as any that ever were at the head 
on’t. 

Man. Nay, this project, as you have laid it, 
will come up to any thing your ancestors have 
done these five hundred years. 

Sir Fran. And let me alone to work it: may- 
hap, E havn’t told you all, neither 

Man. You astonish me! What! And is it full 
as practicable as what you have told me? 

Sir Fran. Ay, thof? T say it——every whit, 
cousin. You'll find that I have more irons 7’ the 
fire than one; T doan’t come of a fool’s errand ! 

Man. Very well. : 

Sir Fran. In a word, my wife has got a friend 
at court, as well as myself, and her dowghter 
Jenny is naw pretty well grown up— 

Man. { Aside.|—And what, in the devil’s name, 
would he do with the dowdy? 

Sir Fran. Naw, if I doan’t lay in for a husband 
for her, mayhap, 7’ this tawn, she may be looking 
‘out for herself: 

Man, Not unlikely. 

Sir Fran. Therefore, I have some thoughts of 
getting her to be maid of honour. 

Man. { Aside.|—Oh! he has taken my breath 
away; but I must hear him out—Pray, sir Fran- 
eis, do you think her education has yet. qualified 
her for a court? 

Sir Fran. Why, the girl is a little. too mettle- 
some, it’s true ; but she has tongue enough: she 
woan’t be dasht : then she shall learn to daunce 
forthwith, and that will soon teach her how to 
‘stond still, you know. 
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Man. Very well; but when she is thus ac- 
complished, you must still wait for a vacancy. 

Sir Fran. Why, I hope one has a good chance 
for that every day, cousin : for, if I take it right, 
that’s a post, that folks are not more willing to 
get into, than they are to get out of It’s like 
an orange-tree, upon that accawnt—It will bear 
blossoms, and ‘fruit that’s ready to drop, at the 
same time. 

Man. Well, sir, you best know how to make 
good your pretensions. But, pray, where is my 
lady, and my young cousin? I should be glad to 
see them, too. . 

Sir Fran. She is but just taking a dish of tea 
with the count, and my landlady—I'll call her 
dawn. 

Man. No, no; if she’s engaged, I shall call 
again. ; 

Sir Fran. Odsheart! But you mun see her 
naw, cousin; what! The best friend I have in 
the world! Here, sweetheart !—[To a servant 
without.}—Prithee, desire my lady and the gen- 
tleman to come dawn a bit; tell her, here’s 
cousin Manly come to wait upon her. 

Man. Pray, sir, who may the gentleman be? 

Sir Fran. You mun know him, to be sure; 
why, its Count Basset. 

Man. Oh! Is it he? Your family will be in- 
finitely happy in his acquaintance. 

‘Sir Fran. Troth! I think so, too: he’s the ci- 
vilest man that ever 1 knew in my life——Why? 
here he would go out of his own lodgings, at an 
hour’s warning, purely to oblige my family, 
Was’nt that kind, naw? 

Man. Extremely civil—the family is in admi- 
rable hands already. [ Aside. 

Sir Fran. Then my lady likes him hugely— 
all the time of York races, she would never be 
without him, 

Man. That was happy, indeed! And a pru- 
dent man, you know, should always take care 
that his wife may have innocent company. 

Sir Fran. Why, aye! that’s it! and I think 
there could not be such another ! 

Man. Why, truly, for her purpose, I think not. 

Sir Fran. Only naw and tan, he—he stonds a 
leetle too much upon ceremony ; that’s his fault. 

Man. Oh, never fear! he'll mend that every 
day—Mercy on us! What a head he has! 

[ Aside. 











Sir Fran. So, here they come. 


Enter Lapy Wroncueap, Count Basser, and 
Mrs Moruerty. ‘ 


Lady Wrong. Cousin Manly, this is infinitely 
obliging ; I am extremely glad to see you. 

Man. Your most obedient servant, madam; I 
am glad to see your ladyship look so well, after 
your journey. 

Lady Wrong. Why, really, coming to London 
is apt to put a little more life in one’s looks. 

Man. Yet the way of living here, is very apt 
to deaden the complexion—and, give me leave 
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to tell you, as a friend, madam, you are come to 
the worst place in the world, for a good woman 
to grow better in. 

Lady Wrong. Lord, cousin! How should peo- 
ple ever make any figure in life, that are always 
moped up in the country. 

Count Bas. Your ladyship certainly takes the 
thing in quite a right light, madam. Mr Manly, 
your humble servant—a hem. 

Man, Familiar _ puppy.—t|Aside.|—Sir, your 
most obedient—I must be civil to the rascal, to 
cover my suspicion of him. [ Aside. 

Count Bas. Was you at White's this morning, 
sir? - 

Man. Yes, sir, I just called in. 

Count Bas. Pray—what—was there any thing 
done there ? 

Man. Much as usual, sir; the same daily car- 
cases, and the same crows about them. 

Count Bas. The Demoivre-Baronet had a 
bloody tumble yesterday. 

Man. 1 hope, sir, you had your share of him. 

’ Count Bas. No, faith; I came in when it was 
all over—I think I just made a couple of bets 
with him, took up a cool hundred, and so went to 
the King’s Arms. 

Lady Wrong. What a genteel easy manner he 
has! { Aside. 

Man. A very hopeful acquaintance I have 
made here. [ Aside. 


Enter Squirt Ricuarp, with a wet brown pa- 
per on his face. 


Sir Fran. How naw, Dick! what’s the matter 
with thy forehead, lad? 

Squire Rich. I ha’ gotten a knock upon’t. 

Lady Wrong. And how did you come by it, 
you heedless creature ? ‘ 

Sguire Rich. Why, I was but running after 
sister, and tother young woman, into a little 
room, just naw : and so, with that, they slapped 
the door full in my face, and gave me such a 
whurr here—I thought they had beaten my brains 
out; so, I got a dab of wet brown paper here, 
to swage it a while. \ 

Lady Wrong. They served you right enough ; 
will you never have done with your horse-play ? 

Sir Fran. Pooh, never heed it, lad; it will be 
well by to-morrow—the boy has a strong head. 

Man. Yes, truly; his skull seems to be of a 
comfortable thickness. [ Aside. 

Sir. Fran. Come, Dick, here’s cousin Manly— 
Sir, this is your god-son. 

Squire Rich. Honoured godfeyther, I crave 
leave to ask your blessing. fala 

Man. Thou hast it, child—and, if it will do 
thee any good, may it be, to make thee, at least, 
as wise a man as thy father! 


Enter Miss Jenny. 


Lady Wrong, Oh, here’s my daughter, too.— 
Miss Jenny! Don’t you see your cousin, child? 
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Man. And as for thee, my pretty dear—fSa- 
lutes her.|—May’st thou be, at least, as good a 
woman as thy mother ! 

Jenny. I wish I may ever be so handsome, sir. 

Man. Ha, Miss Pert! Now that’s a thought 
that seems to have been hatcht in the girl on this 
side Highgate. [ Aside. 

Sir Fran. Her tongue is a little nimble, sir. 

Lady Wrong. That’s only from her country 
education, sir Francis. You know she has been 
kept too long there—so I brought her to London, 
sir, to learn a little more reserve and modesty. 

Man. Oh, the best place in the world for it— 
every woman she meets will teach her somethi-.z 
of it——There’s the good gentlewoman of the 
house looks like a knowing person; even she, 
perhaps, will be so good as to shew her a little 
London behaviour. 

Moth. Alas, sir! miss won't stand long in need 
of my instruction. 

Man. That I dare say. What thou canst 
teach her, she will soon be mistress of.  [ Aside. 

Moth. If she does, sir, they shall always be at 
her service. 

: fae Wrong. Very obliging indeed, Mrs Mo- 
therly ! 

Sir Fran. Very kind and civil, truly !—I think 
we are got into a mighty good hawse here. 

Man. Oh, yess and very friendly company. 

Count Bas. Humph! ’Egad I don’t like his 
looks—he seems a little smoky—I believe I had 
as good brush off—If I stay, I don’t know but he 
may ask me some odd questions. 

Man. Well, sir; I believe you and I do but 
hinder the family— 

Count Bas. It is very true, sir—I was just 
thinking of going—He don’t care to leave me, I 
see: but it’s no matter, we have time enough.— 
[ Aside. ]—-And so, ladies, without farther ceremo- 
ny, your humble servant. 

[ Exit Count Basset, and drops a letter. 

Lady Wrong. Ha! What paper’s this? Some 
billet-doux, I'll lay my life; but this is no place 
to examine it. [Puts it in her pocket. 

Sir Fran. Why in such haste, cousin? 

Man. Ob, my lady must have a great many 
affairs upon her hands, after such a journey. 

Lady Wrong. 1 believe, sir, I shall not have 
much less every day, while I stay in this town, of 
one sort or other. 

Man. Why, truly, ladies seldom want employ- 
ment here, madam. } , 

Jenny. And mamma did not come to it to be 
idle, sir. 

Man. Nor you, neither, I dare say, my young 
mistress. 

Jenny. I hope not, sir. } 

Man. Ha, Miss Mettle! Where are you going, 
sir? 

Sir Fran. Only to see you to the door, sir, 

Man. Oh, sir Francis, [ love to come and go, 
without ceremony, 
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Sir Fran. Nay, sir; I must do as you will 
have me—Your humble servant. 

[Exit Manty. 

Jenny. This cousin Manly, papa, seems to be 
but of an odd sort of a crusty humour—I don’t 
hke him half so well as the count. 

Sir Fran. Pooh! that’s another thing, child— 
Cousin is a little proud, indeed; but, however, 
you must always be civil to him, for he has a 
deal of money; and nobody knows who he may 
give it to. ~ 

Lady Wrong. Psha! a fig for his money! you 
have so many projects of late about money, since 
you are a parliament man. What! we must 
make ourselves slaves: to his impertinent hu- 
mours, eight or ten years, perhaps, in hopes to 
be his heirs, and then he will be just old enough 
to marry his maid. , 

Moth. Nay, for that matter, madam, the town 
says he is going to be married already. 

Sir Fran. Who! cousin Manly? 

Lady Wrong. To whom, pray? 

Moth. Why, is it possible your ladyship should 
know nothing of it !—To my lord Townly’s sis- 
ter, lady Grace. 

Lady Wrong. Lady Grace! 

Moth. Dear madam, it has been in the news- 
papers ! : 

Lady Wrong. 1 don’t like that, neither. 

Sir Fran. Naw, I do; for then it’s likely it 
mayn’t be true. 

Lady Wrong. [Aside.|—If it is not too far 
gone, at least it may be worth one’s while to 
throw a rub in his way. 

Squire Rich. Pray, feyther, haw lung will it be 
to supper ? 

Sir Fran, Odso ! that’s true; step to the cook, 
lad, and ask what she can get us. 

Moth. If you please, sir, Pll order one of my 
maids to shew her where she may have any thing 
you have a mind to. 

Sir Fran. Thank you kindly, Mrs Motherly. 

Squire Rich, Ods-flesh! What, is not it i’ the 
hawse yet—I shall be famished—But hawld ! 
T’ll go and ask Doll, an’ there’s none o’ the goose 
poy left. 

Sir Fran. Doso; and, do’st hear, Dick ?—see 
if there’s e’er a bottle o’ the strong beer that 
came i’ th’ coach with us—if there be, clap a 
toast in it, and bring it up. 

Squire Rich. With a little nutmeg and sugar, 
shawn’a I, feyther? 


Sir Fran. Aye, aye; as thee and I always 


drink it for breakfast—Go thy ways! and I’! fill 
a pipe 7’ th’ mean while. 
Takes one from a pocket-case, and fills it.— 
Evit Squire Ricwarp. 
_ Lady Wrong. This boy is always thinking of 
his belly. 
Str Fran. Why, my dear, you may allow him 
to be a little hungry after his journey. 
Lady Wrong. Nay, even breed him your own 
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way—He has beén cramming, in or out of the 
coach, all this day, I am sure—I wish. my poor 
girl could eat a quarter as much. 

Jenny..Oh, as for that, I could eat a great 
deal more, mamma; but, then, mayhap, I should 
grow coarse, like him, and spoil my shape. 

Lady Wrong. Aye; so thou wouldst, my dear. 


" Enter Souire Ricuann, with a full tankard. 


Squire Rich. Here, feyther, I ha’ browght it— 
it’s well I went as I did; for our Doll had just 
baked a toast, and was going to drink it herself. 

Sir Fran. Why, then, here’s to thee, Dick ! 

[ Drinks. 
Squire Rich. Thonk you, feyther. 
Lady Wrong. Lord, sir Francis, I wonder you 

can encourage the boy to swill so much of that 

lubberly liquor!—it’s enough to make him quite 
stupid. 

Squire Rich, Why, it never hurts me, mother ; 
and I sleep like a hawnd after it. [ Drinks. 

Sir Fran. I am sure I ha’ drunk it these thir- 
ty years, and, by your leave, madam, I don’t 
know that I want wit: ha, ha! 

Jenny. But you might have had a great deal 
more, papa, if you would have been governed by 
my mother. , 

Sir Fran. Daughter, he that is governed by 
his wife, has no wit at all. 

Jenny. Then I hope I shall marry a fool, sir} 
for I love to govern, dearly. 

Sir Fran.: You are too pert, child; it don’t do 
well in a young woman. 

Lady Wrong. Pray, sir Francis, don’t snub 
her; she has a fine growing spirit, and, if you 
check her so, you will make her as dull as her 
brother there. 

Squire Rich. {After a long draught.|—Indeed, 
mother, I think my sister is too forward. 

Jenny. You! You think I’m too forward? 
Sure, brother mud, your head’s too heavy to 
think of any thing but your belly ! 

Lady Wrong. Well said, miss! he’s none of 
your master, though he is your elder brother. 

Squire Rich. No, nor she shawnt be my mis- 
tress, while she’s younger sister. 

Sir Fran. Well said, Dick! Shew ’em that 
stawt liquor makes a stawt heart, lad! 

Squire Rich. SoI will! and V’ll drink ageen, 
for all her. [ Drinks, 


Enter Joun Moody. 


Sir Fran. So, John, how are the horses? 

J. Moody. Troth, sir, I ha’ noa good opinion o” 
this tawn ; it’s made up o’ mischief, I think. 

Sir Fran. What’s the matter naw? 

J. Moody. Why, Vil tell your worship—before 
we were gotten to th’ street end, with the coach, 
here, a great luggerheaded cart, with wheels as 
thick as a brick wall, laid hawld on’t, and has 
poo’d it aw to bits; crack went the perch! 
down goes the coach! and whang says the glas+ 


Q 
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ses, all to shivers! Marcy upon us! an this be 
London, would we were aw weel in the country 
ageen ! 

Jenny, What have you to do, to wish us all in 
the country again, Mr Lubber? I hope we shall 
not go into the country again these seven years, 


mamma; let twenty coaches be pulled to pieces, 


Sir Fran. Hold your tongue, Jenny ! Was Ro- 
ger in no fault in all this? 

J. Moody. Noa, sir, nor I, noather. Are not 
yow ashamed, says Roger to the carter, to do 
such an unkind thing by strangers? Noa, says he, 
you bumkin. Sir, he did the thing on very pur- 
pose ! and so the folks said that stood by—-Very 
well, says Roger, yow shall see what our mey- 
ster will say to ye! Your meyster, says he ; your 
meyster may kiss my. and so he clapped his 
hand just there, and like your worship. Flesh! 
I thought they had better breeding in this town. 

Sir Fran. Pil teach this rascal some, I'll war- 
rant him! Odsbud! If I take him in hand, ’ll 
play the devil with him. 

Squire Rich, Aye, do, feyther; have him be 
fore the parliament. 

Sir Fran. Odsbud! and soI will—I will make 
him know who [ am! Where does he live? 

J. Moody. I believe in London, sir. 

Sir Fran. What's the rascal’s name? 

J. Moody. I think I heard somebody call him 
Dick. 

Squire Rich. What, my name! 

Sir Fran. Where did he go? 

J. Moody. Sir, he went home. 

Sir Fran. Where’s that? 

J. Moody. By my troth, sir, 1 doan’t know! 
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T heard him say he would cross the same street 
again to-morrow; and. if we had a mind to stand 
in his way, he would pooll us over and over 
again. 

Sir Fran. Will he so? Odztoks! get me a 
constable. 

Lady Wrong. Pooh! get you a good supper. 
Come, sir Francis, don’t put yourself in a heat 
for what can’t be helped. Accidents will happen 
to people that travel abroad to see the world— 
For my part,.I think it’s a mercy it was not over- 
turned before. we were all out on’t. 

Sir Fran. Why ay, that’s true again, my dear. 

Lady Wrong. Therefore, see to-morrow if we 
can buy one at second-hand, for present use; so 
bespeak a new one, and then all’s easy. 

J. Moody. Why, troth, sir, I doan’t think this. 
could have held you above a day longer. 

Sir Fran. D’ye think so, Joha? 

J. Moody. Why, you ha’ had it ever since your 
worship were high sheriff. 

Sir Fran. Why, then, go and see what Doll 
has got us for supper—and come and get off my 
boots. [Evit Sir Fray. 

Lady Wrong. In the mean time, miss, do you 
step, to Handy, and bid her get me some fresh 
night-clothes. [Exit Lapy Wrone. 

Jenny. Yes, mamma; and some for myself, 


too. [Exit Jenny. 
Squire Rich. Ods-flesh! and what mun I do 
all alone? : 


T’ll e’en seek out where t’other pratty miss is, 


And she and I'll go play at cards for ae 
Exit. 


ACT IU. 


SCEN E I.—Lorp Town ty’s house. 


Enter Lorp Townty, a Servant attending. 


Lord Town. Wxo’s there? 

Ser. My lord? 

Lord Town. Bid them get dinner—lady Grace, 
your servant. 


Enter Lapy Grace, 


Lady Grace. What, is the house up already? 
My lady is not drest yet. 

Lord Town. No matter—it’s three o’clock— 
she may break my rest, but she shall not alter 
my hours, 

Lady Grace. Nay, vou need not fear that now, 
for she dines abroad. 

Lord Town. That, I suppose, is only an ex- 
cuse for her not being ready yet. 

Lady Grace. No, upon my word, she is enga- 
ged in company. 

Lord Town. Where, pray? 


Lady Grace. At my lady Revel’s; and you 


know they never dine till supper-time. 
VoL I: 





Lord Town. No, truly——she is one of those 
orderly ladies, who never let the sun shine upoa 
any of their vices !——But, prithee, sister, what 
humour is she in to-day? oi 

Lady Grace. Oh, in tip-top spirits, T can as- 
sure you—she won a good deal last night. é 

Lord Town. I know no difference between her 
winning or losing, while she continues her course 
of life. y secre 

Lady Grace. However, she is better in good 
humour than bad. hes 

Lord Town. Much alike: when she is-in good. 
humour, other people only are the better for it; 
when in a very ill humour, then, indeed, I se!- 
dom fail to have my share of her. 

Lady Grace. Well, we won't talk of that now 
—Does any body dine here? 

Lord Town. Manly promised me—By the way, 
madam, what do yourthink of his last converse- 

ion? : 
: Lady Grace. I am-a little at a stand about it. 

Lord Town. How so ? : 

Lady Grace. Why—I don’t. know how he ca 
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down such severe rules upon wives in my hear- 


ng. 
ee Town. Did you think his rules unreason- 
able? 

Lady Grace. I can’t say I did; but he might 

have had a little more complaisance before me, 
at least. ; 
. Lord Town. Complaisance is only a proof of 
‘ good breeding, but his plainness was a certain 
- proof of his honesty; nay, of bis good opinion of 
you: for he would never have opened himself so 
freely, but in confidence that your good sense 
could not be disobliged at it. 

Lady Grace. My good opinion of him, brother, 
has hitherto been guided by yours : but I have re- 
ceived a letter this morning, that shews him a 
very different man from what I thought him. 

Lord Town. A letter! from whom? 

Lady Grace. That T don’t know; but there it 
is. Gives a letter. 

Lord Town. Pray, let’s see. [ Reads.] ‘The in- 
* closed, madam, fell accidentally into my hands; 
“if it no way concerns ‘you, you will only have 
‘the trouble of reading this, from your sincere 
‘friend, and humble servant, Unknown,’ &c. 

Lady Grace. And this was the inclosed. 

[ Gives another. 

Lord Town. [Reads.| ‘To Charles Manly, 
© Esq.—Your manner of living with me-of late, 
‘ convinces me that I now grow as painful to you 
“as to myself: but, however, though you can 
' €love me no longer, I hope you will not’ let me 
‘live worse than,I did, before I left an honest 
‘income for the vain hopes of being ever yours. 

Myrtitya Durr’ 

‘P.S. ’Tis above four months since I received 

‘a shilling from you, 

Lady Grace. What think you now? 

Lord Town. I am considering 

Lady Grace. You see it’s directed to him— 

Lord Town. That’s true; but the postscript 
seems to be a reproach that I think he is not ca- 
pable of deserving. , 

Lady. Grace. But who could have concern 
enough to send it to me? 

Lord Town. I have observed that these sort of 
letters, from unknown friends, generally come 
from secret enemies. 

Lady Grace. What would you haye me do in 
it? 

Lord Town. What I think you ought to do— 
fairly shew it to him, and say I advised you to it. 

Lady Grace. Will not that have a very odd 
look from me ? 

Lord Town. Not at all, if you use my name 
in it; if he is innocent, his impatience to appear 
so will discover his regard to you. If he is 
guilty, it will be the best way of preventing his 
addresses. 

Lady Grace. But what pretence have I to put 
kim out of countenance ? 
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Lord Town. I can’t think there’s any fear 0 
that. i pte 

Lady Grace. Pray, what is it you do think, 
then? 

Lord Town. Why, certainly, that it’s much 
more probable this letter may be all an artifice, 
than that he is in the least concerned in it 





Enter a Servant. 


Ser. Mr Manly, my lord. 
Lord Town. Do you receive him, while.I step 
a minute in to my lady. [vit Lorp Town ty. 


Enter Manty, 


Man. Madam, your most obedient; they told 
me my lord was here. 

Lady Grace. He will be here presently; he is 
but just gone in to my sister. . 

Man. So, then, my lady dines with us? 

Lady Grace. No; she is engaged. 

Man. Uhope you are not of her party, madam? 

Lady Grace. Not till after dinner. 

Man. And, pray, how may she have disposed 
of the rest of the day? 

Lady Grace. Much as usual; she has visits 
till about eight; after that, till court-time, she is 
to be at quadrille, at Mrs Idle’s; after the draw- 
ing-room, she takes a short supper with my lady 
Moonlight; and, from thence, they go together 
to my lord Noble’s assembly. 

Man. And are you to do all this with her, ma- 
dam? . 

Lady Grace. Only a few of the visits : I would, 
indeed, have drawn her to the play; but I doubt 
we have so much upon our hands, that it will not 
be practicable. 

alah But how can you forbear all the rest 
of it! 

Lady Grace. There’s no great merit in for- 
bearing what one is not charmed with. 

Man. And, yet, I have found that very diffi- 
cult in my time. 

Lady Grace. How do you mean? 

an. Why, I have passed a great deal of my 
lifeé*in the hurry of the ladies, though I was ge- 
nerally better pleased when I was at quiet with- 
out them. 

Lady Grace: What induced you, then, to be 
with them? 

Man. Idleness, and the fashion. 

Lady Grace. No mistresses in the case? 

_ Man. To speak honestly—yes—Being often 
i” the toy-shop, there was no forbearing the bau- 
es. 

_ Lady Grace. And of course, I suppose, some-. 
times you were tempted to pay for them twice as 
much as they were worth? 

Man. Why, really, where fancy only makes 
the choice, madam, no wonder if we are gene-~ 
rally bubbled in those sort of bargains; which, I 
confess, has been often my case: for I had con- 
stantly some coquette or other upon. my hands, 
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whom I'could love, perhaps, just enough to put 
it in her power to plague me. 

Lady Grace. And that’s a 
eommonly made use of. 

Man. The amours of a coquette, madam, sel- 
dom have any other view; I look upon them and 
prudes to be nuisances just alike, though they 
seem very different: the first are always plaguing 
the men, and the others are always abusing the 
women. 

Lady Grace. And yet both of them do it for 
the same vain ends; to establish a false charac- 
ter of being virtuous. 

Man. Of being chaste, they mean; for they 
know no other virtue; and, upon the credit of 
that, they traffic in every thing else that’s vicious. 
They (even against nature) keep their chastity, 
only because they find they have more power to 
do mischief with it, than they could possibly put 
in practice without it. 

Lady Grace. Hold, Mr Manly! I am afraid 
this severe opinion of the sex is owing to the ill 
choice you have made of your mistresses. 

Man. In a great measure it may be so; but, 
madam, if both these characters are so odious, 
how vastly valuable is that woman, who has at- 
tained all they aim at, without the aid of the fol- 
ly or vice of either ! 

Lady Grace. I believe those sort of women to 
be as scarce, sir, as the men that believe there 
are any such; or that, allowing such, have virtue 
enough to deserve thers. 

Man, That could deserve them, then——had 
been a more favourable reflection. 

Lady Grace. Nay, I speak only from my little 
experience ; for (I’ll be free with you, Mr Man- 
ly) I don’t know a man in the world, that, in ap- 
pearance, might better pretend to a woman of 
the first merit than yourself: and yet, I have a 
reason in my hand, here, to think you have your 
failings. 

Man. I have infinite, madam; but I am sure 
the want of ar implicit respect for you is not 
among the number——Pray, what is in your 
hand, madam? 

Lady Grace. Nay, sir, I have no title to it, 
for the direction is to you. 


power, I doubt, 





[ Gives him a letter. 
Man: To me! I don’t remember the hand. 
; [ Reads to himself. 
Lady Grace. I can’t perceive any change of 
uilt in him; and his surprise seems natural.— 


Aside.] Give me leave to tell you one thing 


by the way, Mr Manly, that I should never 
have shewn you this, but that my brother enjoin- 
ed me to it. 

Man. I take that to proceed from my lord’s 
good opinion of me, madam. f 

Lady Grace. I hope, at least, it will stand as 
an excuse for my taking this liberty. __ 

Man. I never yet saw you do any thing, ma- 
dam, that wanted an excuse; and I hope you 
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will not give me an instance to the contrary, by - 
refusing the favour I am going to ask you. 

Lady Grace. 1 don’t believe I shall refuse 
any that you think proper to ask. 

Man. Only this, madam, to indulge me so far 
as to let me know how this letter came into your- 
‘hand. é 

Lady Grace. Inclosed to me in this, without a 
name. 

Mun. If there be no secret -in the contents, 
madam 

Lady Grace. Why—there is an impertinent-_ 
insinuation in it: but as 1 know your good sense 
will think it so, too, I will venture to trust you. 

Man, You will oblige me, madam. ; 

| He takes the other letter, and reads: 

Lady Grace, { Aside.| Now am i in the oddest 
situation ! methinks our conversation grows ter- 
ribly critical. This must produce something— 
Oh, lud! would it were over, \ 

Man. Now, madam, 1 begin to: have some 
light into the poor project that is at the bottom 
of all this. 

Lady Grace. I have no notion of what could 
be proposed by it. 

Man. A little patience, madam 
to the insinuation you mention— 

Lady Grace. 0! what is he going to say now? 

: [ Aside. 

Man. Though my intimacy with my lord may 
have allowed my visits to have been, very fre- 
quent here of late; yet, in such a talking town 
as this, you must not wonder if a great many of 
those visits are placed to your account; and this, 
taken for granted, I suppose, has been told to my - 
Lady Wronghead, as a piece of news, since her 
arrival, not improbably with many more imagi- 
nary circumstances. 

Lady Grace. My lady Wronghead ! 

Man. Ay, madam; for I am positive this is 
her hand. 

Lady Grace. What view could she have in 
writing it? ; 

Man. To interrupt any treaty of marriage she 
may have heard I am engaged.in; because, if I 
die without heirs, her family expects that some 
part of my estate may return to them again.— 
But I hope she is so far mistaken, that if this 
letter has given you the least uneasiness —-I shall 
think that the happiest moment of my life. 

Lady Grace. That does not carry your usual 
complaisance, Mr Manly ! 

Man. Yes, madam, because 
convince you of my innocence, : 

Lady Grace. I am sure I have no right to in- 
quire into it. 

Man. Suppose you may not, madam; yet you 
may, very innocently, have so much curiosity. 

Lady Grace. With what an artful gentleness 
he steals into my opinion! [ Aside.] Well, sir, [ 
won’t pretend to have so little of the woman in 
me, as to want curiosity—But, pray, do you sup- 








First, as 
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pose, then, this Myrtilla’ is a real, or a fictitious 
name? 9 ws. 

Man. Now I recollect, madam, there is a 
young woman in the house where my lady 
Wronghead lodges, that I heard somebody call 
Myrtilla: this letter may be written by her— 
But how it came directed to me, I confess, is a 
mystery, that, before I ever presume to se€ your 
ladyship again, I think myself obliged in honour 
to find out. [ Going. 

Lady Grace. Mr Manly—you are not going? 

Man. ’Tis but to the next street, madam; I 
shall be back in ten minutes. | ’ 

* Lady Grace. Nay, but dinner’s just coming 
up. 
Saale Madam, I can neither eat nor rest, till I 
see an end of this affair. 

Lady Grace. But this is so odd! why should 
any silly curiosity of mine drive you away? 

Man. Since you won’t suffer it to be yours, 


madam, then it shall be only to satisfy my own 





curiosity [Ezit Man. 
Lady Grace. Well—and now, what am I to 

_ think of ‘all this? Or, suppose an indifferent per- 
son had heard every word we have said to one 
another, what would they have thought on’t — 
Would it have been very absurd to conclude, he 
is seriously inclined. to pass the rest of his life 
‘with me? I hope not—for I am sure the case is 
terribly clear on my side; and why may not I, 
without vanity, suppose my: unaccountable 
somewhat—has done as much execution upon 





him? Why—because he never told me so—nay, 


he has not so much as mentioned the word love, 
or ever said one civil thing to my person—well 
—but he has said a thousand to my good opini- 
nion, and has certainly got it——had_ he spoke 
first to my person, he had paid a very ill compli- 
Tent to my understanding——I should have 
thought him impertinent, and never have trou- 
bled my head about him; but, as he has managed 
the matter, at least I am sure of one thing, that 
Jet his thoughts be what they will, I shall never 
trouble my head about any other man as long as 
$ hive. 








Enter Mrs Trusty. 


Well, Mrs Trusty, is my sister dressed yet? 

Trusty. Yes, madam; but my lord has been 
courting her so, I think, till they are both out of 
humour. TALS aa 

Lady Grace. How so? 

Trusty: Why, it began, madam, with his lord- 
ship’s desiring her ladyship to dine at home to- 
day—upon which, my lady said she could not be 
ready ; upon that, my lord ordered them to stay 
the dinner ; and then my lady ordered the coach: 
then my lord took her short, and said he had or- 
dered the coachman to set up; then my lady 
made him a great curtsey, and said she would 
wait till his lordship’s horses had dined, and was 
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mighty pleasant: but, for fear of the worst, ma= 
dam, she whispered me—to get her chair ready. 
[Exit Trusty. 
Lady Grace. Oh, here they come! and, by 
their looks, seem a little unfit for company. 
[Exit Lavy Grace, 


Enter Lavy Townty, Lorp Town y following. 


Lady Town. Well, look you, my lord, I can 
bear it no longer; nothing still but about my 
faults, my faults: an agreeable subject, truly ! 

Lord Town. Why, madam, if you won’t’hear 
of them, how can I ever hope to sce you mend 
them? a a. as 

Lady Town. Why, I don’t intend to mend them 
—I can’t mend them——you know I have tried 
to do it a-hundred times—and—it hurts me so 
—I can’t bear it, 

Lord Town. And I, madam, can’t bear this 
daily licentious abuse of your time ‘and charac- 
ter. 

Lady Town. Abuse! astonishing! when the 
universe knows I am never better company than 
when I am doing what I have a mind to! But 
to see this world! that men can never get over 
that silly spirit of contradiction—Why, but lasb 
Thursday, now,—there you wisely amended one 
of my faults, as you call them--you insisted upon 
my not going to the masquerade—and, pray, what 
was the consequence? Was not J as cross as the 
devil all the mght after? Was not I forced to 
get company at home? “nd was it not almost 
three o’clock in the morning before I was able 
to come to myself again! And then the fault is 
not mended neither for next time I shall 
only have twice the inclination to go: so that all 
this mending, and mending, you see, is but darn- 
Ing an old ruffle, to make’it worse than it was 
before. 

Lord Town. Well, the manner of women’s 
living of late is insupportable ; and one way or 
other : 

Lady Town. It’s to be mended, I suppose ? 
why, so it may: but then, my dear lord, you 
must give one time——and when things ‘are af 
ery you know, they may mend themselves, ha, 

a : 








Lord Town, Madam, I am not in a humour 
now to trifle. 

Lady Town. Why then, my lord, one word of 
fair argument—to talk with you in your own 
way, now—You complain of my late hours, and 
I of your early onés—so far we are even, you'll 
allow—But pray, which gives us the best figure 
in the eye of the polite world? my active, spirit- 
ed three in the morning, or your dull, drowsy 
eleven at night? Now, I think, one has the air 
of a woman of quality, and tother of ‘a plod- 
ding mechanic, that goes to bed betimes, that 
he may rise early to open his shop---Faugh ! 

Lord Town. Fy, fy, madam ! is this your 
way of reasoning? ‘tis time to wake you, then--- 
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‘Tis not your ill hours alone that disturb me, but 
as often the ill company that occasion those ill 
hours. 

Lady Town. Sure I don’t understand you 
now, my lord; what ill company do I keep? 

Lord Town. Why, at best, women that lose 
their money, and men that win it; or, perhaps, 
men that are voluntary bubbles at one game, in 
hopes a lady will give them fair play at another. 
Then, that uuavoidable mixture with known 
rakes, concealed thieves, and sharpers in em- 
broidery—or, what, to me, is still more shock- 
ing, that herd of familiar, chattering, crop-eared 
coxcombs, who are so often like monkeys, there 
would be no knowing them asunder, but that 
their tails hang from their heads, and the mon- 
key’s grows where it should do. 

_ Lady Town. And a husband must give eminent 
proof of his sense, that thinks these. powder-puffs 
dangerous. 

Lord Town. Their being fools, madam, is not 
always the husband’s security ; or, if it were, for- 
tune sometimes gives them advantages that might 
make a thinking woman tremble. 

Lady Town. What do you mean? 

Lord Town. That women sometimes lose more 
than they are able to pay: and if a creditor be a 
little pressing, the lady may be reduced to try, 


if, instead of gold, the gentleman will accept of 


a trinket. 

Lady Town. My lord, you grow scurrilous; 
you'll make me hate you. I'll have you to know, I 
keep company with the politest people in town; 
and the assemblies I frequent are full of such. 

ek Town. So are the churches——now and 
then. 

Lady Town. My friends frequent them, too, as 
well as the assemblies. 

Lord Town. Yes, and would do.it oftener, if a 


groom of the chambers were there allowed to 


furnish cards to the company. 
Lady Town. I see what you drive at all this 


while: you would lay an imputation on my fame, | 


to cover your own avarice. I might take any 
pleasures, I find, that were not expensive. 


Lord Town. Have a care, madam’; don’t let 
me think you only value your chastity to. make me | 
reproachable-for not indulging you in every thing | 
else that’s vicious---I, madam, have a reputation, | 
too, to guard, that’s dear to me as yours---The 


follies of an ungoverned wife may make the 
wisest man uneasy; but ’tis his own fault, if 
ever they make him contemptible, 


Lady Town. My lord--you would make a wo- | 


man mad! 

Lord Town. You'd make a man a fool ! 

Lady Town. If Heaven has made you other- 
wise, that won’t be in my power. 

Lord Town. Whatever may be in your inclina- 
tion, madam, I’ll prevent your making me a beg- 
gar, at least. 


' Lady Town. A beggar! Croesus! I’m out of 
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patience !—I won’t come home till four to-mor- 
row morning, 
. Lord Town. That may be, madam; but I'll 
order the doors to be locked at twelve. 

Lady Town. Then I won't come home till to- 
morrow night, 

Lord Town. Then, madam---you shall never 
come home again. [Exit Lorp Town ty, 

Lady Town. What does he mean? I never 
heard such a word from him in my life before! 
The man always used to have thauners in his 
worst humours. There’s something, that I don’t, 
see, at the bottom of all this—But his head’s 
always upon some impracticable scheme or 
other; so I won’t trouble mine any longer about 
him. Mr Manly, your servant. 


Enter Manuy. 


Man. I ask pardon for intrusion, madam ; but 
I hope my business with my lord will excuse it. 

Lady Town, I believe you'll find’ him in the 
next room, sir. 

Man. Will you give me leave, madam? 

Lady Town. Sir—you have my leave, though 
you were a lady. 

Man. [ Aside.] What a well-bred age do we 
live in! ~ [Exit Manty. 


Enter Lavy Grace. 


Lady Town. Oh, my dear lady Grace! how 
could you leave me so unmercifully alone all this 
while ? ‘ 

Lady Grace. I thought my lord had been with 

ou. 
: Lady Town. Why, yes—and therefore I want- 
ed your relief; for he has been in such a flutter 
here 

Lady Grace. Bless me! for what? , 

Lady Town. Only our usual breakfast; we 
have each of us had our dish of matrimonial 
comfort this morning: We have been charm- 
ing company ! 

Lady Grace. Lam mighty glad of it: sure it 
must be a vast happiness, when a man and a wife 








| can give themselves the same turn of conversa- 


tion! 

Lady Town. Oh, the prettiest thing in the 
world ! 

Lady Grace. Now I should be afraid, that 
where two people are every day together so, they 
must often be in the want of something to talk 


upon, 


Lady Town. Oh, my dear, you are the most 
mistaken in the world! married people have 
things to talk of, child, that never enter into the 
imagination of others. Why, here’s my lord and 
I, now, we have not been married above two 
short years, you know, and we have already eight. 
or ten things constantly in bank, that, whenever 
we want company, we can take up any one of 
them for two hours together, and the subject ne- 
ver the flatter; may, if we have occassion for it, 
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it will be as fresh next day, too, as it was the first 
hour it entertained us. . 

Lady Grace, Certainly that must be vastly 
pretty ! 

Lady Town. Oh, there’s no life like it! Why, 
tother day, for example, when you dined abroad, 
my lord and I, after a pretty cheerful téte a téte 
meal, sat us down by the fire-side in an easy, in- 
dolent, pick-tooth way, for about a quarter of an 
hour, as if we had not thought of any other’s 
being in the room At last, stretching himself, 
and yawning—My dear—says he aw you 
came home very late last night Twas but just 
turned of two, says I—I was in hed—aw—by 
eleven, says he—So you are every night, says I— 
Well, says he, Iam amazed you can sit up so 
late—How can you be amazed, says I, at a thing 
that happens so often ?—Upon which we entered 
into a conversation—and though this is a point 
has entertained us above fifty times already, we 
always find so many pretty new things to say 
upon it, that I believe in my soul it will last as 
long as we live. 

Lady Grace. But pray, in such sort of family 
dialogues, (though extremely well for passing the 
time) don’t there, now and then, enter some little 
witty sort of bitterness? 

Lady Town. Oh, yes! which does not do amiss 
at all. A smart repartee, with a zest of recrimi- 
nation at the head of it, makes the prettiest 
sherbet. Ay, ay, if we did not mix a little of the 
acid with it, a matrimonial society would be so 
luscious, that nothing but an old liquorish prude 
would be able to bear it. 

Lady Grace. Well—certainly you have the 
most elegant taste 

Lady Town. Though, to tell you the truth, my 
dear, I rather think we squeezed a little too much 
lemon into it this bout! for it grew so sour at 
last, that—I think—I almost told him he was a 
fool—and he, again—talked something oddly of— 
turning me out of doors. 

Lady Grace. Oh, have a care of that! 

Lady Town. Nay, if he should, I may thank 
my own wise father for that 
Lady Grace. How so? 

Lady Town. Why—when my good lord first 
epened his honourable trenches before me, my 
unaccountable papa, in whose hands I chen was, 
gave me up at discretion. 

Lady Grace. How do you mean? 

Lady Town. He said, the wives of this age 
were come to that pass, that he would not desire 
even his own daughter should be trusted with 
pin-money; so that, my whole train of separate 
inclinations are left entirely at the mercy of a 
husband’s odd humours. 

Lady Grace. Why, that, indeed, is enough to 
make a woman of spirit look about her. 

Lady Town. Nay, but to be serious, my dear ; 
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what would you really have a woman do, in my case? | . 


~ Lady-Grace. Why—if I had a sober husband, 
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as you have, I would make myself the happiest 
wife in the world, by being as sober as he. 

Lady Town. Oh, you wicked: thing !. how can 
you teaze one at this rate, when you know he is 
so very sober, that (except giving me money) there 
is not one thing in the world he can do to please 
me? And I, at the same time, partly by nature, 
and partly, perhaps, by keeping the best company, 
do, with my ‘soul, love almost every thing he 
hates. I dote upon assemblies; my heart bounds 
at a ball; and at an opera—I expire. Then I 
love play to distraction; cards enchant me—and 
dice put me out of my little wits—Dear, dear 
hazard !—Oh, what a flow of spirits it gives one! 
—Do you never play at hazard, child? 

Lady Grace. Oh, never! I don’t think it sits 
well upon women; there’s something so mascu- 
line, so much the air of a rake init. You see 
how it makes the men: swear and curse; and 
pee a woman is thrown into the same passion— 

Lady Town. That’s very true’; one is a little 
put to it, sometimes, not to make use of the same 
words to express it. 

Lady Grace. Well—and, upon ill luck, pray 
orks words are you really forced to make use 
of f ; 

Lady Town. Why, upon a very hard case, in- 
deed, when a sad ‘wrong word is rising, just 
to one’s tongue’s end, I give a great gulp—and 
swallow it. f 

Lady Grace. Well; and is not that enough te 
make you forswear play as long as you live? 

Lady Town. Oh, yes: I have forsworn it. 

Lady Grace. Seriously ? 

Lady Town. Solemnly! a thousand times; 
but then one is constantly forsworn. 

Lady Grace. And how can you answer that? 

Lady Town. My dear, what we say, when we 
are losers, we look upon to be no more binding 
than a lover’s oath, or a great man’s promise, 
But I beg pardon, child; Ishould not lead you 
so far into the world; you are a prude, and de- 
sign to live soberly. 

Lady Grace. Why, I confess, my nature and 
my education do, in a good degree, incline me 
that way. " 

Lady Town. Well, how a woman of spirit (for 
you don’t want that, child) can dream of living 
soberly, is to me inconceivable ; for you will mar- 
ry, I suppose ? 

Lady Grace. I can’t tell but I may. 

Lady Town.. And won't you live in town? 

Lady Grace. Half the year, I should like it 
very well. 

Lady Town. My stars! and you would really 
live in London half the year, to be sober in it? 

Lady Grace. Why not? 

Lady Town. Why can’t you as well go and be 
sober in the country? 

Lady Grace. So I would—t’other half year. 
Lady Town. And pray, what comfortable 
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scheme of life would you form, now, for your 
‘summer and winter sober entertainments ? 

Lady Grace. A scheme that, I think, might 
very well content us. c 

Lady Town. Oh, of all things, let’s hear it! 

Lady Grace. Why, in summer, I could pass 
my leisure hours in riding, in reading, walking by 


a canal, or sitting at the end of it under a great | 


tree; in dressing, dining, chatting with an agree- 
able friend; perhaps, hearing a little music, taking 
a dish of tea, or a game of cards, soberly; ma- 
naging my family, looking into its accounts, play- 
ing with my children, if I had any, or in a thou- 
sand other innocent amusements—soberly ; and 
possibly, by these means, I might induce my hus- 
band to be as sober as myself— 

Lady Town. Well, my dear, thou art an asto- 
nishing creature !_ For sure such primitive ante- 
diluvian notions of life have not been in any head 
these thousand years——Under a great tree! O, 
my soul !—But I beg we may have the sober 
town-scheme too—for I am charmed with the 
country one ! ; 

. Lady Grace. You shall, and Y’ll try to stick to 
my sobriety there too. 

Lady Town. Well, though I’m sure it will give 
me the vapours, I must hear it, however. 

Lady Grace. Why, then, for fear of your 
fainting, madam, I will first so far come into the 
fashion, that 1 would never be dressed out of it 
—but still it should be soberly : for I can’t think 
it any disgrace to a woman of my private for- 
tune, not to wear her lace as fine as the wedding- 
suit of a first duchess. Though there is one ex- 
travagance I would venture to come up to. 

Lady Town. Aye, now for it 

Lady Grace. I would every day be as clean as 
a bride. 

Lady Town. Why, the men say, that’s a great 
step to be made one—Well, now you are drest— 
Pray, let’s see to what purpose ? , 

Lady Grace. 1 would visit—that is, my’ real 
friends; but as little for form as possible. I 
would go to court; sometimes to an assembly, 
nay, play at quadrille soberly: I would see 
all the good plays; and, because ’tis the fashion, 
now and then an opera but I would not 
expire there, for fear I should never go again: 
and, lastly, I can’t say, but for curiosity, if I liked 
_ may company, I might be drawn in once to a mas- 

querade; and this, I think, is as far as any wo- 
man can go- soberly. 

Lady Town. Well, if it had not been for that 
last piece of sobriety, I was just going to call Yor 
some surfeit-water. : 

Lady Grace. Why, don’t you think, with the 
farther aid of breakfasting, dining, and taking the 
air, supping, sleeping, ‘not to say a word of devo- 
tion, the four-and-twenty hours might roll over 
in a tolerable manner? 


Lady Town. Tolerable ! Deplorable! Why, 
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| child, all you propose is but to endure life; now, 


I want to enjoy it. 


Enter Mrs Trusty. 


Trust. Madam, your ladyship’s chair is ready. 

Lady Town. Have the footmen their white 
flambeaux yet? For, last night, I was poisoned. 

Trust. Yes, madam ; there were some come in 
this morning, [Exit Trusty. 

Lady Town, My dear, you will excuse me; 
but you know my time is so precious—— 

Lady Grace: That I beg I may not hinder‘ 
your least enjoyment of it. 

Lady Town. You will call on me at lady Re- 
vel’s ? : 

Lady Grace. Certainly. 
_ Lady Town. But I am so afraid it will break 
into your scheme, my dear ! 

Lady Grace. When it does, I will 
break from you. : 

Lady Town. Why then, ’till we meet again, 
dear sister, I wish you all tolerable happiness. 

[ Exit Lavy Town y. 

Lady Grace. There she goes—Dash ! into her 
stream Of pleasures! Poor woman! she is really 
a fine creature; and sometimes infinitely agree~ 
able; nay, take her out of the madness of this 
town, rational in her notions, and easy to live 
with: but she is so borne down by this torrent 
of vanity in vogue, she thinks every hour of her 
life is lost that she does not lead at the head of 
it. What it willend in, I tremble to imagine !— 
Ha, my brother! and Manly with him? I guess 
what they have been talking of ——I shall hear 
it in my turn, I suppose; but it won’t become me 
to be inquisitive. [Exit Lapy Grace. 








soberly 





Enter Lorp Townty and Manty. 


Lord Town. I did not think my lady Wrong- * 
head had such a notable brain: though I can’t, 
say she was so very wise, in trusting this silly 
girl, you call Myrtilla, with the seeret. 

Man. No, my lord, you mistake me ; had the 
girl been in the secret, perhaps. [ had never come 
at it myself. we 

Lord Town. Why, 1 thought you said this girk 
writ this letter to you, and that my lady Wrong- 
head sent it inclosed to my sister ? 

Man. If you please to give me leave, my lord 
the fact is thus—This inclosed letter to lady 
Grace was a real original one, written by this 
girl to the count we have been talking of: the 
count drops it, and my lady Wronghead finds it : 
then, only changing the cover, she seals it up as 
a letter of business, just written by herself, to 
me: and, pretending to be in a hurry, gets this 
innocent girl to write the direction for her. 

Lord Town. Oh, then, the girl did not know ~ 
she was superseribing a billet-doux of her own to 

ou? 
: Man. No, my lord; for when I first question- 
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ed her about the direction, she owned it imme- 
diately ; but, when I shewed her that her letter 
to the count was within it, and told her how it 
came into my hands, the poor creature was 
amazed, and thought herself betrayed both by 
the count and my lady—In short, upon this dis- 
covery, the girl and I grew so gracious, that she 
has let me into some transactions, in my lady 
Wronghead’s family, which, with my having a 
careful eye over them, may prevent the ruin of 
it. 

Lord Town. You are very generous, to be so- 
Jicitous for a lady that has given you so much un- 
easiness. 

Man. But I will be most unmercifully reven- 
ged of her; for 1 will do her the greatest friend- 
ship in the world——against her will. 

Lord Town. What an uncommon philosophy 
art thou master of, to make even thy malice a 
virtue ! 

Man. Yet, my lord, I assure you, there is no 
ene action of my life gives me more pleasure 
than your approbation of it. 

Lord Town. Dear Charles! my heart's impa- 
tient ’till thou art nearer to me! and, as a proof 
that I have long wished thee so, while your daily 
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conduct has chosen rather to deserve than ask 
my sister’s favour, I have been as secretly indus- 
trious to make her sensible of your merit: and 


}since, on this. occasion, you have opened your 


whole heart to me, ’tis now, with equal pleasure, J 
assure you; we have both succeeded———she is as 
firmly yours —— 

Man. Impossible! you flatter me ! 

Lord Town. I’m glad you think it flattery : but 
she herself shall prove it none: she dines with us 
alone: when the servants are withdrawn, I'll open 





| a conversation, that shall excuse my leaving you 
| together—Oh, Charles! had I, like thee, been 


cautious in my choice, what melancholy hours 
had this heart avoided ! 

Man. No more of that, I beg, my lord 

Lord Town. But ’twill, at least, be some re- 
lief to my anxiety, however barren of content 
the state has been to me, to see so near a friend 
and sister happy in it. Your harmony of life 
will be an instance how much the choice of tem- 
per is preferable to beauty. 





While your soft hours in mutual kindness move, 
You'll reach, by virtue, what I lost by love. 
[ Exeunt. 


ACT Iv. 


SCENE I.—Mrs Mornerty’s house, 


Enter Mrs Moruerty, meeting Myrtitua. 


Moth. So, niece! where is it possible you can 
have been these six hours? 

Myr. Oh, madam! I have sucha terrible story 
to tell you. 

Moth. A story! Ods my life ! What have you 
done with the count’s note of five hundred pounds, 
Tsent you about? Is it safe? Is it good ? Is it se- 
eurity? 

Myr. Yes, yes, it is safe: but for its goodness 
Mercy on us! 1 have been in a fair way to 
be hanged about it! 

Moth. The dickens! has the rogue of a count 
played us another trick, then? 

Myr. You shall hear, madam. When I came 
to Mr Cash, the banker’s, and shewed him his 
note for five hundred pounds, payable to the 
count, or order, in two. months——he looked 
earnestly upon it, and desired me to step into the 
inner room, while he examined his books—after 
Thad stayed about ten minutes, he came in to 
me—claps to the door, and charges me with a 
constable for forgery. 

ae Ah, poor soul! and how didst thou get 
off? 

Myr. While I was ready to sink in this condi- 
tion, I begged him to have a little patience, ’till 
I could send for Mr Manly, whom he knew to 
be a gentlemen of worth and honour, and who, 
I was sure, would convince him, whatever fraud 


. 





might be in the note, that I was myself an inno- 
cent abused woman and, as good luck would 
have it, in less than half an hour, Mr Manly 
came—so, without mincing the matter, I fairly 
told him upon what design the count had lodged 
that note in your hands, and, in short, laid open 
the whole scheme he had drawn us into, to make 
our fortune. 

Moth. The devil you did! 

Myr. Why, how do yon think it was possible 
I could any otherwise make Mr Manly my friend, 
to help me out of the scrape I wasin? To con- 
clude, he soon made Mr Cash easy, and sent 
away the constable: nay, farther, he promised 
me, if I would trust the note in his hands, he 
would take care it should be fully paid before it 
was due, and, at the same time, would give me 
an ample revenge upon the count; so that, all 
you have to consider now, madam, is, whether 
you think yourself safer in the count’s. hands, or 
Mr Manly’s. 

Moth.. Nay, nay, child; there is no choice im 
the matter! Mr Manly may be a friend, indeed, 
if any thing in our power can make him so. 

Myr. Well, madam, and now, pray, how stand 
matters at home here? What has the count done 
with the ladies? 

Moth. Why, every thing he has a mind to do, 
by this time, I suppose. He is in high fayour 
with miss, as he is with my lady. 

Myr. Pray, where are the ladies? x 

Moth. Rattling abroad in their own coach, 

wv 
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and the well-bred count along with them: they 
have been scouring all the shops in town over, 
buying fine things and new clothes from morning 
to night: they have made- one voyage already, 
and have brought home such a cargo of bawbles 
_ and trumpery—Merey on the poor man that’s to 
pay for them ! 

Myr. Did not the young ’squire go with them? 

_ Moth. No, ne; miss said, truly he would but 

disgrace their party : so they even left hin asleep 
by the kitchen fire, 

Myr. Has not he asked after me all this while? 
for I had a sort of an assignation with him. 

Moth. Ob, yes; he has been in a bitter taking 
about it. At last, his disappointment grew so 
uneasy, that he fairly fell a crying; so, to quiet 
him, [sent one of the maids and John Moody 
abroad with him, to shew him the lions, and the 
monument. Ods me! there he is just come 
home again—You may have business with him— 
so I’ll even turn you together. [vit Morn. 


CreBeEr.] 


Enter SQUIRE RrcHuarp. 


Squire Rich. Soah, soah, Mrs Myrtilla, where 
han yaw been av this day, forsooth? 

Myr. Nay, if-you go to that, ’squire, where 
have you been, pray? 

Squire Rich. Why, when I fun’ at yow were no 
loikly to come whoam, I were ready to hong my 
sel so John Moody, and I, and one o’ your 
lasses, have been Lord knows where a 
seeing 0’ the soights. 

Myr. Well, and pray what have you seen, sir? 

Squire Rich. Flesh! I cawnt tell, not I—seen 
every thing, [ think. First, there we went o’ top 
o’ the what-d’ye-call-it? there, the great huge 
stone post, up the rawnd and rawnd stairs, that 
twine and twine about just an as thof it was a 
cork-screw. 

Myr. Ob, the monument; well, and was it 
not a fine sight from the top of it? 

Squire Rich. Sight, miss'! I know no’—I saw 
nought but smoak and brick housen, and steeple 
tops————then there was such a mortal ting- 
tang of bells, and rumbling of carts and coaches ; 
and then the folks under one looked so small, 
and made such a hum, and a buz, it put me in 
mind of my mother’s great glass bee-hive in our 
garden in the country. 

Myr. I think, master, you give a very good 
account of it. 

Squire Rich. Ay; but I did not like it: for my 
head—my head—began to turn—so, I trundled 
me down stairs agen, like a round trencher. 

Myr. Well, but this was not all you saw, I 
suppose? 

Squire Rich. Noa, noa; we went, after ‘that, 
and saw the lions, and I liked them better by 
hawlf; they are pure grim devils; hob, hoh! I 
touke a stick, and gave one of them sucha poke 
@ the noase—I believe he would ha’ snapt my 
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head off, an he could have got me. Hoh! hoh! 
hoh ! 

Myr. Well, master, when you and I go abroad, 
ll shew you prettier sights than these—there’s 
a masquerade to-morrow. 

Squire Rich. Oh, laud, ay! they say that’s a 
pure-thing for Merry Andrews, and those sort of 
comical mummers—and the count tells me, that 
there lads and lasses may jig their tails, and eat, 
and drink, without grudging, all night lung. 

Myr, What would you say now, if I should 
get you a ticket, and go along with you? 

Squire Rich. Ah, dear ! 

Myr. But have a care, ’squire; the fine ladies. 
there are terribly tempting; look well to your 
heart, or, ads me! they’ll whip it up in the trip 
of a minute. ; 

Squire Rich. Ay, but they cawnt thoa—soa 
let ’um look to themselves, an’ ony of ’um fails 
in love with me—mayhap they had as good be 

ulet. 

Myr. Why, sure you would not refuse a fine 
lady, would you? 

Sguire Rich. Ay, but I would though, unless 
it were—one as I know of. 

Myr. Ob, oh! then you have left your heart 
in the country, I find! 

Squire Rich. Noa, noa, my heart—eh—my heart 
e’nt awt o’ this room. 

Myr. I am glad you have it about you, how- 
ever. 

Sguire Rich. Nay, mayhap not soa, noather ; 
eee else may have it, ’at you little think 
of. 

Myr. I can’t imagine what you mean ! 

Squire Rich. Noa! why doau’t you know how 
many folks there is in this room, naw? 

Myr. Very fine, master; I see you have learnt 
the town gallantry already. 

Squire Rich. Why, doan’t you believe ’at I 
have a kindness for you, then? ; 

Myr. Fy, fy, master, how you talk! beside, 
you are too young to think of a wife. hs 

Squire Rich. Ay! but I caunt help thinking 
o’ you, for all that. 

Myr. How! why sure, sir, you don’t pretend 
to think of me in a dishonourable way? 

SquireeRich. Nay, that’s as you see good—t 
did no’ think ’at you would ha’ thowght of me for 
a husband, mayhap; unless I had means in my 
own hands; and feyther allows me but haulf a 
crown a-week, as yet awhile. 

Myr. Ob, when I like any body, ’tis not want 
of money will make me refuse them. 

Squire Rich. Well, that’s just my mind now ; 
for an I like a girl, miss, I would take her in her 
smock. : 

Myr. Ay, master, now you speak like a man 
of honour; this shews something of a true heart 
in you. 5 

Squire Rich. Ay, and a true heart you'll find 
me, try wheu you will. 
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Myr. Hush, hush, here’s your papa come home, 
and my aunt with him. 


Squire Rich. A devil rive’em! what do they | 


come naw for? 
Myr. When you and I get to the masquerade, 
you shall see what I’ll say to you. 
Squire Rich. Well, hands upon’t, then— 
Myr. There— ‘ 
Squire Rich. One buss, and a bargain. [ Kisses 
her | Ads wauntlikins ! as soft and plump as a 
marrow-pudding. 


4 


[Exeunt severally. 


Enter Str Francis WroncHeap, and Mrs 
Moruer.y. 

Sir Fran, What! my wife and daughter abroad, 
say you? 

Moth. Oh, dear sir, they have been mighty 
busy all the day long; they just came home to 
snap up a short dinner, and so went out again. 

Sir Fran. Well, well; I shan’t stay supper for 
- them, I can tell them that : for, ods-heart, I have 
mothing in me but a toast and tankard since 
morning. 

Moth. I am afraid, sir, these late parliament 
hours won’t agree with you. 

‘Sir Fran, Why, truly, Mrs Motherly, they 
don’t do right with us country gentlemen ; to lose 
one meal out of three, is a hard tax upon a good 
stomach, 

Moth. It is so, indeed, sir. 

Sir Fran. But howsomever, Mrs Motherly, 
when we consider, that what we suffer is for the 
good of our country 

Moth. Why, truly, sir, that is something. 

Sir Fran. Oh, there’s a great deal to be said 
for’t—the good of one’s country is above all 
things—A true-hearted Englishman thinks no- 
thing too much for it—I have heard of some,ho- 
nest gentlemen so very zealous, that, for the good 
of their country—they would sometimes go to 
dinner at midnight. 

Moth. Oh, that goodness of them! sure their 
country must have a vast esteem for them ! 

Sir Fran. So they have, Mrs Motherly; they 
are so respected when they come home to their 
boroughs after a session, and so beloved—that 
their country will come and dine with them every 
day in the week. 

Moth. Dear me! What a fine thing ’tis to be 
so populous! 

Sir Fran. It is a great comfort, indeed! and, 
I can assure you, you are a good sensible woman, 
Mrs Motherly. 

Moth. Oh, dear sir, your honour’s pleased to 
compliment ! 

Sir Fran. No, no; I see you know hew to va- 
lue people of consequence. 

Moth. Good lack! here’s company, sir. Will 
' you give me leave to get you a little something 

till the ladies come home, sir? 


Sir’ Fran, Why, troth, I don’t think it would 
be amiss. r 
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Moth. It shall be done in a moment, sir. 
[ Exit Moruervy. 


Enter Manty. 


Man. Sir Francis, your servant. 

Sir Fran. Cousin Manly! 

Man. I am come to see how the family goes 
on here. 

Sir Fran. Troth! all as busy as bees. I have 
been upon the wing ever since eight o’clock this © 
morning ! 

Man. By your early hour, thea, I suppose you 
have been making your court to some of the 
great men. - 


Sir Fran. Why, faith! you have hit it, sir 





| I was advised to lose no time: so I went e’en 


straight forward to one great man I had never 
seen in my life before. 

Man. Right! that was doing business: but 
who had you got to introduce you ? 

Sir Fran. Why, nobody——I remember I had 
heard a wise man say—My son, be bold—so, 
troth, I introduced myself ! 

Man. As how, pray? 

Sir Fran. Why, thus—Look ye Please 
your lordship, says I, I am sir Francis Wrong- 
head, of Bumper-hall, and member of parliament 
for the borough of Guzzledown Sir, your 
humble servant, says my lord; thof I have not the 
honour to know your person, I have heard you 
are a very honest gentleman, and I am glad your 
borough has made choice of so worthy a repre- 
sentative; and so, says he, Sir Francis, have you 
any service to command me? Naw, cousin, 
those tast words, you may be sure, gave me no 
small encouragement. And thof I know, sir, 
you have no extraordinary opinion of my parts, 
yet, I believe, you won't say I mist it naw ! 

Man, Well, I hope I shall have no cause. 

Sir Fran: So, when I found him so courteous 
—My lord, says I, I did not think to ha’ trou- 
bled your lordship. with business upon my first 
visit; but, since your lordship is pleased not to 
stand upon ceremony,—why truly, says I, I think 
naw is as good as another time. 

Man. Right! there you pushed him home. 

Sir Fran. Ay, ay; I had a mind to let him ~ 
see that I was none of your mealy-mouthed 
ones. 

Man. Very good. 

Sir Fran. So, in short, my lord, says I, I have 
a good estate——but—a—it’s a little awt at el- 
bows: and, as I desire to serve my king, as well 
as my country, I shall be very willing to accept 
of a place at court. 

Man. So, this was making short work on’t. 

Sir Fran. Vcod! I shot him flying, cousin ! 
some of your hawf-witted ones, naw, would ha’ 
hummed and hawed, and dangled a month or 
two after him, before they durst open their 
mouths about a place, and, mayhap, not ha’ got 
it at last neither. 
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Man. Oh, I’m glad you're so sure on’t— 

Sir Fran, You shall hear, cousin—Sir Francis, 
says my lord, pray what sort of a place may you 

ha’ turned your thoughts upon? My lord, says I, 
beggars must not be chusers ; but ony place, says 
I, about a thousand a-year, will be well enough 
to be doing with, till something better falls in— 
for I thowght it would not look well to stond 
haggling with him at first. 

_ Man. No, no; your business was to get foot- 

_ ing any way: 

Sir Fran. Right! there’s it! Ay, cousin, I see 
you know the world, 

Man. Yes, yes; one sees more of it every 
day. Well, but what said my lord to all 
this? 

Str Fran. Sir Francis, says he, I shall be glad 
to serve you any way that lies in my power; so 
he gave me a squeeze by the hand, as much as to 
say, give yourself no trouble —Tl’ll do your 
business. With that he turned him abawt to 
somebody with a coloured ribbon across here, 
that looked in my thoughts, as if he came for a 
place, too. ~ ‘ 

Man. Ha! ha! so, upon these hopes, you are 
to make your fortune! 

Sir Fran. Why! do you think there’s any 
doubt of it, sir? 

Man. Oh, no; I have not the least doubt 
about it—for, just as you have done, I made my 
fortune ten years ago. 

Sir Fran. Why, I never knew you hada place, 
cousin ! 

Man. Nor I, neither, upon my faith, cousin. 
But you, perhaps, may have better fortune : for 
I suppose my lord has heard of what importance 
you were in the debate to-day: You have 
been since down at the house, I presume ? 

Sir Fran. Oh, yes! I would not neglect the 
house for ever so much. 

Man. Well, and pray what have they done 
there? 

Sir Fran. Why, troth, I can’t well tell you 
what they have done; but I can tell you what 
I did: and I think pretty well in the main; only 
I happened to make a little mistake at last, in- 
deed. 

Man. How was that? . 

Sir Fran. Why, they were all got there into a 
sort of a puzzling debate about the good of the 
nation—and I were always for that, you know— 
but, in short, the arguments were so long-winded 
on both sides, that, waunds! I did not well un- 
derstand ’um: hawsomever, I was convinced, 
and so resolved to vote right, according to my con- 
science so, when they came to put the ques- 
tion, as they call it, I don’t know haw ’twas—but 
I doubt I cried Ay ! when I should ha’ cried No! 

Man. How came that about? 

Sir Fran. Why, by a mistake, as I tell you— 
for there was a good-humoured sort of a gentle- 

man, one Mr Totherside, I think they call him, that 
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sat next me, as soon as I had cried Ay, gives me a 
hearty shake by the hand. Sir, says he, you are 
a man of honour, and a true Englishman! and I 
should be proud to be better acquainted with 
you—and so, with that, he takes me by the sleeve 
along with the crowd into the lobby—so, I knew 
nowght—but, ods flesh! I was got o’ the wrung 
side the post, for I were told afterwards I should 
have staid where I was, 

Man. And so, if you had not quite made your 
fortune before, you have clinched it now !—Ah 
thou head of the Wrongheads ! [ Aside. 

Sir Fran. Odso ! here’s my lady come home - 
at last—I hope, cousin, you will be so kind as to 
take a family supper with us? 

Man. Another time, Sir Francis; but to-nigh¢ 
I am engaged. 


Enter Lavy Wroncurap, Miss Jenny, and 
Count Basset. 


Lady Wrong. Cousin, your servant; I hope 
you will pardon my rudeness; but we have real- 
ly been in such a continual hurry here, that we 
have not had a leisure moment to return your last 
visit. 

Man. Oh, madam, I am a man of no ceremo- 
ny; you see that has not hindered my coming 
again. 

Lady Wrong. You are infinitely obliging ; 
but I’ll redeem my credit with you. 

Man. At your own time, madam, 

Count Bas. I must say that for Mr Manly, 
madam, if making people easy is the rule of 
good-breeding, he is certainly the best-bred man 
in the world. 

Man. Soh! Lam not to drop my acquaintance, 
I find—[Aside.] I am afraid, sir, I shall grow 
vain upon your good opinion. 

Count Bas. I don’t know that, sir; but I am 
sure what you are pleased to say makes me so. _ 

Man. The most impudent modesty that ever I 
met with! [ Aside. 

Lady Wrong. Lard! how ready his wit is ! 

[ Aside. 

Sir Fran. Don’t you think, sir, the count’s a 
very fine gentleman ? __ [Apart. 

Man, Oh, among the ladies, certainly. 

[ Apart. 

Sir Fran. And yet he’s as stout as a lion. , 
Waund, he'll storm any thing! part. 

Man. Will he so? why, then, sir, take care of 
your citadel, : te 

Sir Fran. Ab, you are a wag, cousin! [ Apart: 

Man. I hope, ladies, the town air continues to 
agree with you? ; 

Jenny, Ob, perfectly well, sir !. We have been 
abroad in our new coach all day long-——and we 
have bought an ocean of fine things. And to- 
morrow we go to the masquerade; and on Friday 
to the play ; and on Saturday to the opera; and 
on Sunday we are to be at the what-d’ye-call-it 
assembly, and see the ladies play at quad- 
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rille, and piquet, and ombre, and hazard, and 
‘basset; and on Monday we are to see the king ; 
and so on Tuesday 

Lady Wrong. Hold, hold, miss! You must 
not let your tongue run so fast, child—you for- 
get; you know I brought you hither to learn mo- 
desty. 

Man. Yes, yes! and she is improved with a 
vengeance { Aside, 

Jenny. Lawrd! Mamma, I am sure I did not 
say any harm; and, if one must not speak in 
one’s turn, one may be kept under as long as one 
lives, for aught I see. 

Lady Wrong. O’ my conscience, this girl grows 
so headstrong 

Sir Fran. Ay, ay; there’s your fine growing spi- 
rit for you'! Now, tack it down an’ you can. 

Jenny. All I said, papa, was only to entertain 
my cousin Manly. 

Man. My pretty dear, I am mightily obliged 
to you! 

Jenny. Look you there, now, madam. 

Lady Wrong. Hold your tongue, I say. 

Jenny. [Turning away, and glowting.|—I de- 
clare it, I won’t bear it: she is always snubbing 
me before you, sir! I know why she daes it, well 
enough | Aside to the Count. 

Count Bas. Hush, hush, my dear! Don’t be 
uneasy at that; she’ll suspect us, | Aside. 

Jenny. Let her suspect; what do I care——I 
don’t know but I have as much reason to suspect 
as she——though, perhaps, I am not so afraid of 
her. 

Count Bas. { Aside.|—'Egad, if I don’t keep a 
tight hand on my tit, here, she'll run away with 
my project before I can bring it to bear. 

Lady Wrong. [Aside.|—Perpetually hanging 
upon him! The young harlot is certainly in love 
with him; but f must not let them see I think 
so—and yet I cannot bear it. Upon my life, 
count, you'll spoil that forward girl—you should 
not encourage her soe. 

Count Bas. Pardon me, madam; I was only 
advising her to observe what your ladyship said 
to her. 

Man. Yes, truly, her observations have been 
something particular. [ Aside. 

. Count Bas. In one word, madam, she has a 
jealousy of your ladyship, and I am forced to en- 
courage her, to blind it; ’twill be better to take 
no notice of her behaviour to me. [:Apart. 

Lady Wrong. You are right; I will be more 
cautious. [ Apart. 

Count Bas. To-morrow, at the masquerade, 
we may lose her. [ Apart. 

Lady Wrong. We shall be observed; I'll send 
you anote,,and settle that. affair—go on with the 
girl, and don’t mind me. [ Apart. 


_ Count Bas. I have been taking your part, my 
little angel. 

















Lady Wrong. Jenny! Come hither, child— 
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You must not be so hasty, my dear—I only ad- 
vise you for your good. 

Jenny. Yes, mamma; but when I am told of 
a thing before company, it always makes me 
worse, you know. 

Man. Uf I have any skill in the fair sex, miss 
and her mamma have only quarrelled, because 
they are both of a mind. This facetious count 
seems to havexnade a very genteel step into the 
family. | Aside, 
Enter Myrritta. Many talks apart with her. 

Lady Wrong. Well, sir Francis, and what news 
have you brought-us from Westminster to-day ? 

Sir Fran. News, madam, cod! I have some 
and such as does nat come every day, I can 
tell you—a word in your ear—I have got a pro- 
mise of a place at court of a thousand pawnd a- 
year already. 

Lady Wrong. Wave you so, sir? And pray. 
who may you thank fort? Now! Who is in the 
right? Is not this better than throwing so much 
away after a stinking pack of fox-hounds in the 
country?’ Now your family may be the better 
for it. 

Sir Fran. Nay, that’s what persuaded me to 
come up, my dove! 

Lady Wrong. Mighty well—come—let me 
have another hundred pound, then. 

Sir Fran. Another! child? waunds! you have 
had one hundred this morning; pray what’s be- 
come of that, my dear? 

Lady Wrong. What’s become of it? Why, I'l} 
shew you, my love: Jenny, have you the bills 
about you? 

Jenny. Yes, manmma, 

Lady Wrong. What's become of it? Why, laid 
out, my dear, with fifty more to it, that I was 
forced to borrow of the count, here. 

Jenny. Yes, indeed, papa; and that would 
hardly do, neither There’s the account. 

Sir Fran. [Turning over the bills.|—Let’s see ! 
Let’s see ! What the devil have we got here? 

Man. Then you have sounded your aunt, you 
say, and she readily comes into all I proposed to 
[ Apart. 

Myr. Sir, PM answer, with my life, she is most 
thankfully yours, in every article. She mightily 
desives to sce you, sir. [ Apart. 

Man. Lam gomg home directly; bring her to 
my house in half an hour; and, if she makes good 
what you tell me, you shall both find your ac- 
count in it. Apart. 

Myr. Sir, she shall not fail you. bak 

Sir Fran, Od’s-life! Madam, here’s nothing 
but toys, and trinkets, and fans, and clock stock- 
ings, by wholesale ! ‘ 

. Lady Wrong. There’s nothing but what’s pro- 
per, and for your credit, sir Francis—Nay, you 
see I am so good a housewife, that, in necessaries 
for myself, I have scarce laid-out.a shilling, 
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Sir Eran. No, by my troth, so it seems! for 
the devil o’ one thing’s here, that I can see you 
have any occasion for. ; 

Lady Wrong. My dear, do you think I came hi- 
ther to live out of the fashion? Why, the great- 
est distinction of a fine lady, in this town, is in the 
rom of pretty things that she has no occasion 

or. 

Jenny. Sure, papa, could you imagine that wo- 
men of quality wanted nothing but stays and pet- 
ticoats? 

Lady Wrong. Now, that is so like him! 

Man. So, the family comes on finely. [ Aside. 

Lady Wrong. Lard, if men were always to 
govern, what dowdies they would reduce their 
wives to! 

Sir Fran. An hundred pound in the morning, 
and want another afore night ! Waunds and fire! 
The Jord mayor of London could not hold at this 
rate ! 

Man. Oh, do you feel it, sir! [ Aside. 

Lady Wrong. My dear, you seem uneasy ; let 
me have the hundred pound, and compose your- 
self. 

Sir Fran. Compose the devil, madam! Why, 
do you consider what a hundred pound a-day 
comes to in a year? 

Lady Wrong. My life! if I account with you 
from one day to another, that’s raally all my head 
is able to bear at a time— But I’ll tell you what, 
I consider—I consider that my advice has got 
you a thousand pound a-year this morning: 
That, now, methinks, you might consider, sir. 





Sir Fran. A thousand a-year! Waunds, ma-’ 


dam, but I have not touched a penny of it yet. 
Man. Nor ever will, I'll answer for him. , 


[ Aside. 


Enter Squire Ricuarp. 


Squire Rich. Feyther, an you doan’t. come 
quickly, the meat will be cooled: and I’d fain 
pick a bit with you. ; 

Lady Wrong. Bless me, sir Francis ! You are 
not going to sup by yourself? 

Sir Fran. No, but I’m going to dine by my- 
self, and that’s pretty near the matter, madam. 

Lady Wrong. Uad not you as good stay a lit- 
tle, my dear? We shall all eat in half an hour ; 
and I was thinking to ask my cousin Manly to 
take a family morsel with us. 

Sir Fran. Nay, for my cousin’s good company, 
I don’t care if I ride a day’s journey without 
baiting. ; , : 

Man. By no means, sir Francis, I am going 
upon a little business. 

Sir Fran. Well, sir; I know you don’t love 
compliments. 

Man. You'll excuse me, madam : 

Lady Wrong. Since you have business, sir— 

{Exit Manty. 
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Enter Mrs Morurrty. 


Oh, Mrs Motherly! You were saying this morn- 
ing you had some very fine lace to shew me 
Cannot I see it now? 





[Sir Francis-stares. 

Moth. Why, really, madam, I had made a sort 
of a promise to let the countess of Nicely have 
the birth sight of it for the first day: but your lay 
dyship 

Lady Wrong. Oh! I dic if I don’t see it be- 
fore her! 

Squire Rich. Woan’t you go, feyther? [ Apart. 

Str Fran. Waunds, lad! I shall ha’ noa sto-— 
mach at this rate. [ Apart. 

Moth. Well, madam, though I say it, ’tis the 
sweetest pattern that ever came over—and for 
fineness—no cobweb comes up to it! 

Sir Fran. Ods guts and gizzard, madam! Lace 
as fine as a cobweb! Why, what the devil’s that 
to cost, now ? J 

Moth. Nay, if sir Francis does not like it, ma- 
dam i 

Lady Wrong. He like it! Dear Mrs Mother- 
ly, he 1s not to wear it. 

Sir Fran. Flesh, madam! But 1 suppose Iam 
to pay for it? 

Lady Wrong. No doubt on’t! Think of your 
thousand a-year, and who got it you; go! eat 
your dinner, and be thankful, go!—[ Driving him 
to the door.|—Come, Mrs Motherly. 

[Ext Lavy Wroncueap with Mrs Mo- 
THERLY, 

Sir Fran. Very fine! So, here I mun fast, till 
I am almost famished, for the good of my coun- 
try, while madam is laying me out an hundred 
pound a-day in lace as fine as a cobweb, for the 
honour of my family! Ods flesh! Things had 
need go well at this rate ! 

Squire Rich. Nay, nay—Come, feyther. 

[Lxeunt Str Francis and Squire Ricwarp. » 








Enter Mrs MorHerty. 


Moth. Madam, my lady desires you and the 
count will please to come and assist her fancy in 
some of the new laces. 

Count Bas. We'll wait upon her 

Ezit Mrs Moruerty. 

Jenny. So, I told you how it was! You see 
she. cannot bear to leave us together. 

Count Bas. No matter, my dear: you know 
she has asked me to stay supper: so, when your 
papa and she are a-bed, Mrs Myrtilla will let me~ 
into the house again; then you may steal into 
her chamber, and we’ll have a pretty sneaker of 
punch together. 

Myr. Ay, ay, madam; you may command me 
in any thing. a3 

Jenny. Well, that will be pure! 

Count Bas. But you had best go to her alone, 
my life: it will look better if I come after you. 
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Jenny. Ay, so it -will: and to-morrow you 
know at the masquerade—and then ! 


SONG. 


Oh, Pil have a husband ! aye, marry ; 

For why should I longer tarry, 

For why should I longer tarry, , 
Than other brisk girls have done ? 

For if I stay till I grow grey, 

They ll call me old maid, and fusty old jade ; 
So Pll no longer tarry ; 

But Pll have a husband, aye, marry, 
If money can buy me one. 


My mother, she says, ’m too coming ; 
And still in my ears she is drumming, 
And still in my ears she is drumming, 

That I such vain thoughts should shun. 
My sisters they cry, oh, fy ! and, oh, fy ! 
But yet I can see, they're as coming as me ; 

So let me have husbands in plenty : 

I'd rather have twenty times twenty, 

Than die an old.maid undone. [ Exit. 

Myr. So, sir, am not I very commode to you? 

Count Bas. Well, child, and don’t you find 
your account in it? Did I not tell you we might 
still be of use to one another? 

Myr. Well, but how stands your affair with 
miss in the main? 

Count Bas. Oh, she’s mad for the masque- 
rade! It drives like a nail; we want nothing 
now but a parson to clinch it. Did not your 
aunt say she could get one’at a short warning ? 

Myr. Yes, yes; my lord Townly’s chaplain is 
her cousin, you know; he’ do your business and 
mine, at the same time. 5 

Count Bas. Oh, ’tis true! but where shall we 
appoint him ? 

‘Myr. Why, you know my lady Townly’s house 
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is always open to the masks upon a ball-night, 
before they go to the Hay-market. 

Count Bas. Good. 

Myr. Now, the doctor-purposes we should 
all come thither in our habits, and, when the 
rooms are full, we may steal up into his cham- 
ber, he says, and there crack he’ll give 
us all canonical commission to go to-bed together. 

Count Bas. Admirable! Well, the devil fetch 
me, if I shall not be heartily glad to see thee 
well settled, child ! 

Myr. And may the black gentleman tuck me 
under his-arm at the same time, if I shall not 
think myself obliged to you as long as I live! 

Count Bas. One kiss for old acquaintance 
sake—Egad, I shall want to be busy again. 

Myr. Ob, you'll have one shortly will find you 
employment: but I must run to my ’squire. 

ount Bas. And I to the ladies—so your hum- 
ble servant, sweet Mrs Wronghead ! 

Myr. Yours, as in duty bound, most noble 
count Basset. [ Exit Myr. 

Count Bas. Why, ay! count! That title has 
been of some use to me, indeed ; not that I have 
any more pretence to it, than I have to a blue 
ribband. Yet, I have made a pretty considera- 
ble figure in life with it. I have lolled in my 
own chariot, dealt at assemblies, dined with am- 
bassadors, and made one at quadrille with the 
first women of quality —But—tempora matantur ; 
since that damned squadron at White’s have left 
me out of their last secret, Iam reduced to trade 
upon my own stock of industry, and make my 
last push upon a wife. If my card comes up 
right (which, I think, cannot fail) I shall once 
more cut a figure, and cock my hat in the face of 
the best of them: for, since our modern men of 
fortune are grown wise enough to be sharpers, I 
think sharpers are fools that don’t take up the 
airs of men of quality, [ Exit. 
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SCENE I.—Lorp Town ty’s house. 


Enter Manty and Lavy Grace. 


Man. Tuerr’s something, madam, hangs upon 
your mind to-day: is it unfit to trust me with 
it? 

Lady Grace. Since you will know—ny sister, 
then—unhappy woman ! 

Man. What of her? 

Lady Grace. I fear is on the brink of ruin. 

ae T am sorry for it What has happen- 
ed? 

Lady Grace. Nothing so very new; but the 
continual repetition of it at last has raised my 
brother to an intemperance that I tremble at. 

Man, Wave they had any words upon it? 





Lady Grace. He has not seen her since yes- 
terday. 

Man. What! not at home all night? 

Lady Grace. About five this morning, in she 
came ; but, with such looks, and such an equi- 
page of misfortune at her heels—What can be- 
come of her? 

Man. Has not my lord seen her, say you? 

Lady Grace. No; he changed his bed last 
night—I sat with him alone till twelve, in expec- 
tation of her: but when the clock struck, he 
started from his chair, and grew incensed to that 
degree, that, had I not, almost on my knees, dis- 
suaded him, he had ordered the doors, that in- 
stant, to have been locked against her. 


. _ Man. How terrible is his situation, when the 


most justifiable severities he can use against her 
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are liable to the mirth of all the dissolute card- 
tables in town ! 

Lady Grace. ’Tis that, I know, has made him 
bear so long : but you that feel for him, Mr Man- 
ly, will assist him to support his honour, and, if 
possible, preserve his quiet ; therefore, I beg you, 
don’t leave the house, till one or both of them 
can be wrought to better temper. 

Man. How amiable is this concern in you! 

Lady Grace. For Heaven's sake, don’t mind 
me; but think on something to preserve us all ! 

Man. I shall not take the merit of obeying 
your commands, madam, to serve my lord— But, 
pray, madam, let me into all that has past 
since yesternight. 

Lady Grace. When my intreaties had prevail- 
ed upon my lord, not to make a story for the 
' town, by so public a violence, as shutting her at 
once out of his doors, he ordered an apartment 
next to my lady’s to be made ready for him 
While that was doing, I tried, by all the little 
arts [ was mistress of, to amuse him into temper; 
in short, a silent grief was all I could reduce him 
to. On this, we took our leaves, and parted to 
our repose: what his was, I imagine by my own; 
for I ne’er closed my eyes. About five, asI told 
you, I heard my lady at the door; so I slipped 
on a gown, and sat almost an hour with her in 
her own chamber. 

Man. What said she, when she did not find 
my lord there? 

Lady Grace. Oh! so far from being shocked, 
or alarmed at it, that she blessed the occasion ; 
and said, that, in her condition, the chat of a fe- 
male friend was far preferable to the best hus- 
band’s company in the world. 

Man. Where has she the spirits to support so 
much insensibility ? 

Lady Grace. Nay, ’tis incredible; for, though 

she had lost every thing she had in the world, 
and stretched her credit even to breaking, she 
rallied her own follies with such vivacity, and 
painted the penance she knows she must un- 
dergo for them in such ridiculous lights, that 
had not my concern for a brother been too 
strong for her wit, she had almost disarmed my 
anger. 
“Man. Her mind may have another cast by 
this time: the most flagrant dispositions have 
their hours of anguish, which their pride conceals 
from company. But pray, madam, how could 
she avoid coming down to dine? 

Lady Grace. Oh! she took care of that be- 
fore she went to bed, by ordering her woman, 
whenever she was asked for, to say she was not 
well. 

Men. You have seen her since she was up, I 
presume ? 

Lady Grace. Up! I question whether she be 
awake yet. : 

_ Man. Terrible! what a figure does she make 
now! That nature should throw away so much 
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beauty upon a creature, to make such a slattern- 
ly use of it! 

Lady Grace. Oh, fy! there is not a more ele- 
‘gant beauty in town, when she is dressed. 

Man. In my eye, madam, she that’s early 
dressed has ten times her elegance. 
Lady Grace. But shes won’t be long now, I 
believe ; for, I think, I see her chocolate going 

up—Mrs Trusty—a-hem ! 


Mrs Trusty comes to the door. 


Man. [Aside.] Five o’clock in the afternoon 
for a lady of quality’s breakfast, is an elegant 
hour, indeed! which, to shew her more polite 
way of living, too, I presume she eats in her bed. 

Lady Grace. [To Mrs Trusry.] And when 
she is vp, I would be glad she would let me 
come to her toilet-—That’s all, Mrs Trusty. 

Trusty. I will be sure to let her ladyship 
know, madam. [ Exit. 


Enter a Servant. 


Ser. Sir Francis Wronghead, sir, desires te 
speak with you. 

Man. He comes unseasonably—What shall I 
do with him? 

Lady Grace. Ob, see him, by all means! we 
shall have time enough ; in the mean while, 
Tl step in, and have an eye upon my _ bro- 
ther. Nay, don’t mind me——you have busi- 
ness : 

Man. You must be obeyed 

[ Retreating, while Lavy Grace goes out. 
Desire sir Francis to walk in—[ Exit Servant.} 
I suppose, by this time, his wise worship begins 
to firid, that the balance of his journey to London 
is on the wrong side. 











Enter Str Francis WroncHeEaD. 


Sir Francis, your servant. How came I by the 
favour of this extraordinary visit? 

Sir Fran. Ah, cousin ! 

Man, Why that sorrowful face, man? 

Sir Fran. I have no friend alive but you— 

Man. I am serry for that But what’s the 
matter? ‘ 

Sir Fran. Ihave played the fool by this jour- 
ney, I see now for my bitter wife 

Man. What of her? 

Sir Fran. Is playing the devil ! 

Man. Why, truly, that’s a part that most of 
your fine ladies begin with, as soon as they get 
to London. 

Sir Fran. If I’m a living man, cousin, she has 
made away with above two hundred and fifty 
pounds since yesterday morning! 

Man. Ha! I see a good housewife will do a 
great deal of work in a little time. 

Sir Fran. Work, do they call it? Fine work, 
indeed ! 

Man. Well, but how do you mean made away 
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with it? What, she has laid it out, may be—but 
I suppose you have an account of it ? 

Sir Fran. Yes, yes, I have had the account, 
mdeed; but I mun needs say, it’s a very sorry 

~ one. 

Man. Pray, let’s hear? 

Sir Fran. Why, first, I let her have an hund- 
dred and fifty, to get things handsome about 
her, to let the world see that I was some- 
body; and I thought that sum was very gen- 
teel. 

Man. Indeed, I think so; and, in the country, 
might have served her a twelvemonth. 

_ Sir Fran. Why, so it might——but here, in 
this fine town, forsooth, it could not get through 
four-and-twenty hours—for, in half that time, it 
was all squandered away in bawbles, and new- 
fashioned trumpery. 

Man. Ob! for ladies in London, sir Francis, 
all this might be necessary. 

Sir Fran. Noa, there’s the plague on’t; the 
devil o’ one useful thing do F see for it, but two 
pair of laced shoes, and those stond me in three 
pounds three shillings a pair, too. 

Man. Dear sir, this is nothing! Why we have 
city wives here, that, while their good man is sel- 
ling three pennyworth of sugar, will give you 
twenty pounds for a short apron. 
> Sir Fran. Mercy on us, what a mortal poor 
devil is a husband ! 

Man. Well, but I hope you have nothing else 
to complain of? 

Sir Fran. Ah, would I could say so, too !—— 

“but there’s another hundred behind yet, that 
goes more to my heart than all that went before 

bi 2 

Man. And how might that be disposed of? 
Sir Fran. Troth, Lam almost ashamed to tell 
you. 

Man. Out with it. : 

Sir Fran. Why, she has been at an assembly. 

Man. What, since I saw you! I thought you 

had all supped at home last night. ‘ 

Sir Fran. Why, so we did———and all as 

merry as gfigs—I’cod, my heart was so open, 
that I tossed another hundred into her apron, to 
go out early this morning with———But the 
cloth was no sooner taken away, than in comes 
my lady Townly here, (who, between you and I 
--mum---has had the devil to pay yonder) with 
another rantipole dame of quality, and out they 
must have her, they said, to introduce her at my 
lady Noble’s assembly, forsooth———A few 
words, you may be sure, made the bargain---so, 
bawnce ! and away they drive, as if the devil had 
got into the coach-box---so, about four or five in 
the morning------home comes madam, with her 
eyes a foot deep in her head---and my poor 
hundred pounds left behind her at the hazard- 
table! 

Man. All lost at dice ! 

Sir Fran. Every shilling---among a parcel of 
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pigtail puppics, and pale-faced women of qua- 
lity. f 

Man. But pray, sir Francis, how ¢ame you, 
after you found her so ill an housewife of ‘one 
sum, so soon to trust her with another ? 

Sir Fran. Why, truly, I mun say that was partly 
my own fault; for, if f had not been a blab of 
my tongue, I believe that last hundred might 
have been saved. . 

Man. How so? 

Sir Fran. Why, like an owl as I was, out of 
good-will, .forsooth, partly to keep her in hu- 
mour, I must needs tell her of the thousand pounds 
a-year I had just got the promise of-—I’cod, she 
lays her claws uponit that moment-said it was 
all owing to her advice, and truly she would have 
her share on’t. 

Man. What, before you had it yourself? 

Sir Fran. Why, ay; that’s what I told her--- 
My dear, said I, mayhap I may’nt receive the 
first quarter on’t this half year. 

Man. Sir Francis, I have heard you with a 
great deal of patience, and I really feel compas- 
sion for you. 

Sir Fran. Truly, and well you may, cousin ; 
for 1 don’t see that my wife’s goodness is a bit 
the better for bringing to London. 

_ Man. If you remember, I gave you a hint of 
it. ii 

Sir Fran. Why, ay, it’strue, you did so: but the 
devil himself could not haye believed she would 
have rid post to him. 

Man. Sir, if you stay but a fortnight in this 
town, you will every day see hundreds as fast 
upon the gallop as she is. 

Sir Fran. Ab, this London is a base place, in- 
deed !---Waunds! if things should bappen to go 
wrong with me at Westminster, at this rate, how 
the devil shall I keep out of a jail? 

Man. Why, truly, there seems to me but one 
way to avoid it. 

Sir Fran. Ah, would you could tell me that, 
cousin ! 

Man. The way lies plain before you, sir; the 
same road, that brought you hither, will carry 
you safe home again. 

Sir Fran. Ods-flesh, cousin! what! and leave 
a thousand pounds a-year behind me? 

Man. Pooh, pooh! leave any thing behind 
you, but your family, and you are a saver by it. 

Sir Fran. Ay, but:consider, cousin, what a 
scurvy figure shall I make in the country, if I 
come #1wn withawt it. 

Man. You will make a much more lamenta- 
ble figure in a jail without it. 

Sir Fran. Mayhap ’at yow have no great 
opinion of it then, cousin? 

Man. Sir Francis, to do you the service of a 
real friend, I must speak very plainly to you: 
you don’t yet see half the ruin that’s before you. 

Sir Fran. Good-lack! how may you mean, 
cousin ? 
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Man. In one word, your whole affairs stand 
thus---In a week, you'll lose your seat at West- 
minster: in a fortnight, my lady will run you in- 
to jail, by keeping the best company——lIn 
four-and-twenty hours, your daughter will run 
away with a sharper, because she han’t been used 
to better company: and your son will steal into 
marriage with a cast mistress, because he has 
not been used to any company at all. 

Sir Fran. Y th’ name o’ goodness, why should 
you think all this? 

Man. Because I have proof of it; in short, I 
know so much of their secrets, that if all this is 
not prevented to-night, it will be out of your 
power to do it to-morrow morning. 

Sir Fran. Mercy upon us! you frighten me--- 
Well, sir, I will be governed by you: but what 
am I to do in this case ? 

Man. 1 have not time here to give you pro- 
per instructions; but about eight this evening 
Vl call at your lodgings, and there you shall have 
full conviction how much I have it at heart to 
serve you. 
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Enter a Servant. 


Ser. Sir, my lord desires to speak with you. 

Man. Vl wait upon him. 

Sir Fran. Well, then, V’ll go strait home, naw. 

Man. At eight depend upon me. 

Sir Fran. Ah, dear cousin! I shall be bound 
to you as long as I live. Mercy deliver us, what 
a terrible journey have I made on’t ! 

| Exeunt severally. 


SCENE II.—Opens to a dressing-room. 


Lavy Townty, as just up, walks to her toilet, 
leaning on Mrs Trusty. 


Trusty. Dear madam, what should make your 
ladyship so out of order? 

Lady Town. How is it possible to be well, 
where one is killed for want of sleep? 

Trusty. Dear me! it was so long before you 
rung, madam, I was in hopes your ladyship had 
been finely composed. 

Lady Town. Composed! why Ihave lain in an 
inn here; this house is worse than an inn with 
ten stage-coaches: what between my lord’s im- 
pertinent people of business in a morning, and 
the intolerable thick shoes of footmen at noon, 
one has not a wink all night. 

Trusty. Indeed, madam, it’s a great pity my 
lord can’t be persuaded into the hours of. people 
of quality—though I must say that, madam, your 
Jadyship is certainly the best matrimonial mana- 
ger in town. 

Lady Town. Oh, you are quite mistaken, 
Trusty! I manage very ill; for, notwithstanding 
all the power I have, by never being over-fond of 
my lord--yet I want money infinitely oftener 
than he is willing to give it me. 


Trusty. Ah! if his lordship could but. be 
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brought to play himself, madam, then he might 
feel what it is to want money. s 

Lady Town; Oh, don’t talk of it! do you know 
that f am undone, Trusty ? 

Lrusty. Mercy forbid, madam ! 

Lady Town. Broke, ruined, plundered ! 
stripped, even to a confiscation of my last guinea! 

Trusty. You don’t tell me so, madam? . 

Lady Town. And where to raise ten pound in 
the world—What is to be done, Trusty? 

Trusty. Truly, I wish I were wise enough to 
tell you, madam: but may be your ladyship may 
have a run of better fortune upon some of the 
good company that comes here to-night. 

Lady Town. But L have not a single guinea to 
try my fortune, ; 

Trusty. Ha! that’s a bad business indeed, ma« 
dam—Adad, I have a thought in my head, ma- 
dam, if it is not too late—— 

Lady Towns Out with it quickly, then, I be- 
seech thee. 

Trusty. Has not the steward something of fifty 
pounds, madam, that you left in his hands to pay 
somebody about this time ? am 

Lady Town. Oh, ay; 1 had forgot—’twas to— 
a—what’s his filthy name? 

Trusty. Now I remember, madam, twas to 
Mr Lutestring, your old mercer, that your lady- 
ship turned off about a year ago, because he 
would trust you no longer. 

Lady Town. The very wretch! If he has not 
paid it, run quickly, dear Trusty, and bid him 
bring it hither immediately—[ Exit Trusty.] 
Well, sure mortal woman never had such for= 
tune! five, five and nine, against poor seven for 
ever No, after that horrid bar of my chance, 
that lady Wronghead’s fatal red fist upon the, 
table, 1 saw it was impossible ever to win ano- 
ther stake Sit up all night; lose all one’s mo- 
ney; dream of winning thousands ; wake without 
a shilling; and then How like a hag I look! 
In short—the pleasures of life are not worth this 
disorder, If it were not for shame, now, I could 
almost think Jady Grace’s sober scheme not quite 
so ridiculous If my wise lord could but hold 
his tongue for a week, ’tis odds but J should hate 
the town in a fortnight But I will not be @ri- 
ven out of it, that’s positive, 




















Trusty returns. 


Trusty. Oh, madam, there’s no bearing of it! 
Mr Lutestring was just let in at the door, asI — 
came to the stair foot; and the steward is now 
actually paying him the money in the hall. 

Lady Town. Run to the stair-case head again 
-—and scream to him, that [ must speak with 
him this instant. [TRusry runs out, and speaks. 

Trusty. Mr Poundage a-hem! Mr Pound+ 
age, a word with you quickly ! [ Without. 

Pound: [Within.] Vl come to you presently. 

[ Without. 
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Trusty. Presently won’t do, man, you must 
come this minute. Without. 


Pound. I am but just paying a little money 
here. : [ Without. 
Trusty. Cods my life, paying money! Is the 
man distracted? Come here, I tell you, to my 
lady this moment; quick ! [ Without. 


Trusty returns. 


Lady Town. Will the monster come or no?— 

Trusty. Yes, I hear him now, madam; he is 
hobbling up as fast as he can. 

Lady Town. Don’t let him come in—for he will 
keep such a babbling about his accounts—my 
brain is not able to bear him. 


PounpaceE comes to the door, with a money-bag 
: in his hand, 


Trusty. Oh, it’s well you are come, sir! 
where’s the fiftv pounds? 

Pound. Why, here it is; if you had not been 
in such haste, I should have paid it by this time 
—the man’s now writing a receipt, below, for it. 

Trusty. No matter; my lady says you must 
not pay him with that money! there’s not enough, 
it seems; there’s a pistole, and a guinea, that is 
not good, in it besides, there is a mistake in 
the account, too—[ Twitches the bag from him.| 
But she is not at leisure to examine it now; so 
you must bid Mr What-d’ye-call-um call another 
time. 

Lady Town. What is all that noise there? 

Pound. Why, an it please your ladyship— 

Lady Town. Prithee, don’t plague me now; 
but do as you were ordered, 

Pound. Nay, what your ladyship pleases, ma- 
dam [Exit Pounpace. 

Trusty. There they are, madam—[ Pours the 
money out of the bag.|—The pretty things were 
so near falling into’ a nasty tradesman’s hand, I 
protest it made me tremble for them—I fancy 
your ladyship had as good give me that bad gui- 
nea, for luck’s sake—Thank you, madam. 

[ Takes a guinea. 

Lady Town. Why, I did not bid you take it? 

Trusty. No; but your ladyship looked as if 
you were just going to bid me; and so I was wil- 
ling to save you the trouble of speaking, madam. 

Lady Town. Well, thou hast deserved it; and 
so, for once—but hark! don’t I hear the man 
making a noise yonder? Though, I think, now, 
we may compound for a little of his ill-humour— 

Trusty. Vl listen. 

Lady Town. Prithee, do. 

[Trusty goes to the door. 

_ Trusty. Ay, they are at it, madam—he’s in a 

bitter passion with poor Poundage—Bless me ! I 

believe he’ll beat him—Mercy on us, how the 
wretch swears ! 

Lady Town. And a sober citizen, too! that’s a 
shame. 

Trusty, Ha! I think all’s silent of a sadden— 
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may be the porter has knocked him down——I'll 
step and see [ Exit Trusry. 

Lady Town. These trades-people are the trou- 
blesomest creatures ! No words will satisfy them. 
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Trusty returns: 


Trusty. Oh, madam! Undone, undone! My 
lord has just bolted out upon the man, and is 
hearing all his pitiful story over—If your lady- 
ship pleases to come hither, you may hear hin 
yourself. 

Lady Town. No, matter; it will come round 
presently : I shall have it from my lord, without 
losing a word by the way, I’ll warrant you. 

Trusty. Oh, lud, madam ! here’s my lord just 
coming in. 

Lady Town. Do you get out of the way, then. 
—| Exit Trusry.]—I am afraid I want spirits ; 
but he will soon give them me. 


Enter Lorp Town ty. 


Lord Town. How comes it, madam, that a 
tradesman dares be clamorous in my house, for 
money due to him from you? 

Lady Town. You don’t expect, my lord, that I 
should answer for other people’s impertinence ? 

Lord Town. I expect, madam, you should an- 
swer for your own extravagancies, that are the 
occasion of it——I thought I had given you mo- 
ney three months ago, to satisfy all these sort of 
people. 

Lady Town. Yes; but you see they never are. 
to be satisfied. 

Lord Town. Nor am J, madam, longer to be 
abused thus; what’s become of the last five hun- 
dred I gave you? 

Lady Town. Gone. 

Lord Town. Gone! What way, madam? 

Lady Town. Half the town over, I believe, by 
this time. 

Lord Town. ’Tis well; I see ruin will make 
no impression, til] it falls upon you. 

Lady Town. In short, my lord, if money is al- 
ways the subject of our conversation, I shall 
make you no answer. 

Lord Town. Madam, madam, I will be heard, 
and make you answer. 

Lady Town. Make me! Then I must tell you, 
my lord, this is a language I have not been used 
to, and I won't bear it. 

Lord Town. Come, come, madam, you shall 
bear a great deal more, before I part with you. 

Lady Town. My lord, if you insult me, you 
will have as much to bear on your side, I can as- 
sure you. 

Lord Town. Pooh! Your spirit grows ridicu- 
lous—You have neither honour, worth, or inno- 
cence to support it. 

Lady Town. You'll find, at least, I have re- 
sentment; and do you look well to the provoca~ 
tion. 


oy 
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Lord Town. After those you have given me, 
madam, ’tis almost infamous to talk with you. 

Lady Town. I scorn your imputation, and 
your menaces, The narrowness of your heart’s 
your monitor ; ’tis there, there, my lord, you are 
wounded: you have less to complain of than 
many husbands of an equal rank to you. 

Lord Town. Death, madam! Do you presume 
Upon your corporal merit, that your person’s less 
tainted than your mind? Is it there, there alone, 
an honest husband can be injured? Have you not 
every other vice that can debase your birth, or 
stain the heart of woman? Is not your health, 
your beauty, husband, fortune, family disclaimed, 
for nights consumed in riot and extravagance? 
The wanton does no more; if she conceals her 
shame, does less: and sure the dissolute avowed, 
as sorely wrongs my honour and my quiet. 

Lady Town. I see, my lord, what sort of wife 
might please you. 

Lord Town. Ungrateful woman! Could you 
have seen yourself, you, in yourself, had seen her 
—I am amazed our Jegislature has left no prece- 
dent of a divorce for this more visible injury, 
this adultery of the mind, as well as that of the 
person! When a woman’s whole heart is alien- 
ated to pleasures I have no share in, what is it to 
me, whether a black ace, or a powdered coxcomb, 
has possesion of it? 

Lady Town. If you have not found it yet, my 
lord, this is not the way to get possession of 
mine, depend upon’t. 

Lord Town. That, madam, I have long des- 
paired of; and, since our happiness cannot be 
mutual, ’tis fit, that, with our hearts, our per- 
sons, too, should separate. This house you sleep 
no more in: though your content might grossly 
feed upon the dishonour of a husband, yet my 
desires would starve upon the features of a wife. 

Lady Town. Your style, my lord, is much of 
the same delicacy with your sentiments of ho- 
nour. 

Lord Town. Madam, madam, this is no time 
for compliments—I have done with you. 

Lady Town. If we had never met, my lord, I 
had not breke my heart for it: but have a care; 
I may not, perhaps, be so easily recalled as you 
may imagine. 


Lord Town. Recalled ! Whose there? 


Enter a Servant. 


Desire my sister and Mr Manly to walk up. 
[ Exit. 

Lady Town. My lord, you may proceed as 
you please; but, pray, what indiscretions have I 
committed, that are not daily practised by a 
hundred other women of quality? 

Lord Town. ’Tis not the number of ill wives, 
madam, that makes the patience of a husband 
less contemptible : and though a bad one may be 
the best man’s lot, yet, he’ll make a better figure 
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in the world, that keeps his misfortunes out of 


| doors, than he that tamely keeps them within. 


Lady Town. I don’t know what figure you 
may make, my lord; but I shall have no reason 
to be ashamed of mine, in whatever company I 
may meet you. 

Lord Town. Be sparing of your spirit, ma- 
dam; you'll need it to support you. 


Enter Lavy Grace and Manty. 


Mr Manly, I have an act of friendship to beg of 
you, which wants more apologies than words can 
make for it. 

Man. Then, pray, make none, my lord, that I 
may have the greater merit in obliging you. 

Lord Town. Sister, I have the same excuse to 
intreat of you, too. 

Lady Grace. To your request, I beg, my lord. 

Lord Town. Thus, then———As you both 
were present at my ill-considered marriage, I 
now desire you each will be a witness of my de- 
termined separation—I know, sir, your good-na- 
ture, and my sister’s, must be shocked at the of- 
fice I impose on vou; but as I don’t ask your 
justification of my cause, so I hope you are con- 
scious—that an ill woman can’t reproach you, if 
you are silent, on her side. 

Man. My lord, I never thought, till now, it 
could be difficult to oblige you. 

Lady Grace. { Aside.| Heavens, how I trem- 
ble ! 
Lord ‘Town. For you, my lady Townly, I need 
not here repeat the provocations of my parting 
with you the world, I fear, is too well in- 
formed of them——For the good lord, your dead 
father’s sake, I will still support you as his 
daughter As Lord Townly’s wife, you have 
had every thing a fond husband could bestow, 
and (to our mutual shame I speak it) more than 
happy wives desire—But those indulgences must 
end; state, equipage, and splendour, but ill be- 
come the vices that misuse them ‘The decent 
necessaries of life shall be supplied but not 
one article to luxury; not even the coach, that 
waits to carry you from hence, shall you ever use 
again. Your tender aunt, my lady Lovemore, 
with tears, this morning, has consented to receive 
you; where, if time and your condition bring 
you to a due reflection, your allowance shall be 
increased—but if you are still lavish of your lit- 
tle, or pine for past licentious pleasures, that lite 
tle shall. be less: nor will I call that soul my 
friend, that uames you in my hearing. 


Lady Grace. My heart bleeds for her. 














; [ Aside, 

Lord Town. Oh, Manly, look there ! turn back 
thy thoughts with me, and witness to my growing 
love. There was a time, when I believed that 
form incapable of vice, or of decay ; there I pro- 
posed the partner of an easy home; there I, for 
ever, hoped to find a cheerful companion, an a- 
greeable intimate, a faithful friend, a useful 
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help-mate, and a tender mother—but, oh ! how 
bitter now the disappointment ! 

Man, The world is different in its sense of 
happiness ; offended as you are, I know you will 
still be just. 

Lord Town. Fear me not. 

Man, This last reproach, I see, has struck her, 

Aside. 

Lord Town. No, let me not (though I this 
Tnoment cast her from my heart for ever) let me 
not urge her punishment beyond her crimes—I 
know the world is fond of any tale that feeds its 
appetite of scandal: and, as I am conscious se- 
verities of this kind seldom fail of imputations 
too gross to mention, I here, before you both, 
acquit her of the least suspicion raised against the 
honour of my bed. Therefore, when abroad her 
conduct may be questioned, do her fame that 
justice. 
~ Lady Town. Oh, sister ! 

[Turns to Lapy Grace, weeping. 

Lord Town. When I am spoken of, where, 
without favour, this action may be canvassed, re- 
late but half my provocations, and give me up to 
censure. [ Going. 

Lady Town. Support me! save me! hide me 
from the world ! 

Falling on Lavy Grace’s neck. 

Lord Town. [| Returning.| I had forgot me— 
You have no share in my resentment ; therefore, 
as you have lived in friendship with her, your 
parting may admit of gentler terms than suit the 
honour of an injured husband. [Offers 0 go out. 

Man. [Interposing.| My lord, you must not, 
shall not leave her thus ! One moment’s stay can 
do your cause no wrong! If looks can speak the 
anguish of her heart, [’ll answer with my life, 
there’s something labouring in her mind, that, 
would you bear the hearing, might deserve it. 

Lord Town. Consider! since we no more can 
meet, press not my staying to insult her. 

Lady Town. Yet stay, my lord—the little I 
would say will not deserve an insult; and, unde- 
served, I know your nature gives it not, But as 
you’ve called in friends to witness your resent- 
ment, let them be equal hearers of my last re- 
ply. 
Lord Town. 1 shan’t refuse you that, madam 
» wzbe it so. ; 

Lady Town. My lord, you ever have com- 
plained I wanted love; but, as you kindly have 
allowed I never gave it to another; so, when you 
hear the story of my heart, though you may stil] 
complain, you will not wonder at my coldness, 

Lady Grace. This promises a reverse of tem- 
per. [ Apart. 

Man. This, my lord, you are concerned to 
hear. 

Lord Town. Proceed; I am attentive. 

Lady Town, Before I was your bride, my 
ford, the flattering world had talked me into 
heauty, which, at my glass, my youthful vanity con- 
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firmed. Wild with that fame, I thought mankind 
my slaves; I triumphed over hearts, while all my 
pleasure was their pain: yet was my own so 
equally insensible to all, that, when a father’s 
firm commands enjoined me to make choice of 
one, I even then declined the liberty he gave, 
and to his own election yielded up my youth 
his tender care, my lord, directed him to you 
Our hands were joined; But still my heart was 
wedded to its folly. My only joy was power, 
command, society, profuseness, and to lead in 
pleasures; The husband’s right to rule, I thought 
a vulgar law, which, only the deformed or mean~ 
ly-spirited obeyed. I knew no directors, but 
my passions! no master, but my will! Even 
you, my lord, some time o’ercome by love, was 
pleased with my delights, nor then foresaw this 
mad misuse of your indulgence -And, 
though I call myself ungrateful, while T own it, 
yet, as a truth, it cannot be denied that kind 
indulgence has undone me; it added strength to 
my habitual failings; and, in a heart thus warm, 
in wild unthinking life, no wonder if the gentler 
seuse of love was lost, 

Lord Town, Ch, Manly! where has this crea- 











ture’s heart been buried? [ Apart, 
Man. If yet recoverable——How vast the 
treasure ! [ Apart. 


Lady Town. What I have said, my lord, is not 
my excuse, but my confession; my errors (give 
them, if yow please, a harder name) cannot be de-= 
fended. No! What’s in its nature wrong, no 
words can palliate, no plea can alter. What 
then remains in. my condition, but resignation to 
your pleasure? ‘Time only can convince you of 
my future conduct: therefore, till I have lived 
an object of forgiveness, I dare not hope for par- 
don The penance of a lonely, contrite life, 
were little to the innocent; but, to have deserved 
this separation, will strow perpetual thorns upon 
my pillow. 

Lady Grace. Ob, happy, heavenly hearing ! 

Lady Town. Sister, farewell! [Kissing her] 
Your virtue needs no warning from the shame 
that falls on me: but when you think I have 
atoned my follies past—persuade your injured 
brother to forgive them. 

Lord Town. No, madam! Your errors, thus 
renounced, this instant are forgiven! So deep, 
so due a’ sense of them, has made you what my 
utmost wishes formed, and all my heart has sigh- 
ed for, 

Lady Town. [Turning to Lavy Gract.] How 
odious does this goodness make me ! 

Lady Grace. How amiable your thinking so ! 

Lord Town. Long parted friends, that pass 
through easy voyages of life, receive but common 
gladness at their meeting : but from a shipwreck 
saved, we mingle tears with our embraces ! 





[ Embracing Lavy Townty. 
Lady Town. What words, what love, what 
duty, can repay such obligations! 
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Lord Town. Preserve but this desire to please, 
your power is endless. 

Lady Town. Oh !—till this moment never did 
T know, my lord, I had a heart to give you. 

Lord Town. By Heaven! this yielding hand, 
when first it gave you to my wishes, presented 
not a treasure more desirable! Oh, Manly! sis- 
ter! as you have often shared in my disquiet, 
partake now of iny felicity! my new-born joy ! 
see, here, the bride of my desires! This may be 
called my wedding-day. 

Lady Grace. Sister, (for now, methinks, that 
name is dearer to my heart than ever) let me con- 
gratulate the happiness that opens to you. 

Man. Long, long, and mutual, may it flow 

Lord Town. To make our happiness complete, 
my dear, join here with me to give a hand, that 
amply will repay the obligation. 

Lady Town. Sister, a day like this ———— 

Lady Grace. Admits of no excuse against the 
general joy. [ Gives her hand to Manty. 

Man. A joy like mine despairs of words 
to speak it. 

Lord Town. Oh, Manly, how the name of 
friend endears the brother ! [ Embracing him. 

‘Man. Your words, my lord, will warm me to 
deserve them. 


3 ‘CipBeEr.]} 








Enter a Servant. 


Ser. My lord, the apartments are full of mas- 
queraders—And some people of quality there 
desire to see your lordship and my lady. 

Lady Town. I thought, my lord, your orders 
had forbid their revelling? 

Lord Town. No, my dear, Manly has desired 
their admittance to-night, it seems, upon a parti- 
cular occasion—Say we will wait upon them in- 
stantly. [ Exit Servant. 

Lady Town. I shall be but ill company to 
them. 

Lord Town. No matter: not to see them, 
would on a sudden be too particular. . Lady 
Grace will assist you to entertain them. 

Lady Town. With her, my lord, I shall be al- 
ways easy Sister, to your unerring virtue I 
now commit the guidance of my future days— 





Never the paths of pleasure more to tread, 
But where your guided innocence shall lead ; 
For, in the marriage-state, the world must own 
Divided happiness was never known. 
To make it mutual, nature points the way : 
Let husbands govern; gentle wives obey. 

[ Exeunt. 


SCENE TII.—Opening to another apartment, 
discovers a great number of people in masque- 
rade, talking all together, and playing upon 
one another. Lavy WRoNGHEAD as a shép- 
herdess; Jenny as a nun; the ’Squire as a 
punning footman ; and the Count in a domino. 
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After some time, Lonv and Lavy Townty, 
with Lapy Gract, enter to them, unmasked. 


Lord Town. So! here’s a great deal of com- 
pany. 

Lady Town. A great many people, my lord, 
but no company —as you'll find for 
here’s one now that seems to have a mind to en- 
tertain us. : ‘ 

[A Mask, after some affected gesture, makes . 
‘up to Lapy TownLy.  ~ 

Mask. Well, dear lady Townly, sha’n’t we see 
you by-and-by? 

Lady Town. I don’t know you, madam, 

Mask. Don’t you seriously? 

[In a squeaking tone. 

Lady Town. Not I, indeed. 

Mask, Well, that’s charming; but can’t you 
guess? 

. Lady Town. Yes, I could guess wrong, I be- 
ieve, 

Mask. That’s what Wd have you do. 

Lady Town. But, madam, if I don’t know you 
at all, is not that as well? 

Mask. Ay, but you do know me. 

Lady Town. Dear sister, take her off my 
hands; there’s no bearing this. [ Apart. 
Lady Grace. I fancy I know you, madam. 

Mask. I fancy you don’t; what makes you 
think you do? 

Lady Grace. Because I have heard you talk. 

Mask, Ay, but you don’t know my voice, I’m 
sure. 

Lady Grace, There is something in your wit 
and humour, madam, so very much your own, it 
is impossible you can be any body but my lady 
Trifle. 

Mask. [Unmasking.] Dear lady Grace! thou 
art a charming creature. 

Lady Grace. Is there nobody else we know 
here? 

Mask. Oh dear, yes! I have found out fifty 
already. 

Lady Grace. Pray who are they? 

Mask. Oh, charming company! there’s lady 
Ramble lady Riot lady Kaill-care—lady 
Squander lady Strip——lady Pawn and 
the dutchess of Single Guinea. 

Lord Town. Is it not hard, my dear, that 
people of sense and probity are sometimes for 
ced to seem fond of such company ? [Apart, 

Lady Town. My lord, it will always give me 
pain to remember their acquaintance, but none 
to drop it immediately. ; [ Apart, 

Lady Grace. But you have given us no ac- 
count of the nien, madam, Are they good for 
any thing? 

Mask. Oh, yes, you must know, I always 
find out them by their endeavours to find out 
me. : 

Lady Grace, Pray, who are they? 

Mask. Why, for your men of tip-top wit and 
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pleasure, about town, there’s my lord—Bite— 
lord Archwag—Young Brazen-wit—lord Tim- 
berdown—-lord Joint-life—and lord Mort- 
gage. Then for your pretty fellows only—there’s 
sir Powder Peacock lord Lapwing——Billy 
Magpie——Beau Frightful—sir Paul Plaister- 
crown, and the marquis of Monkey-man. 

Lady Grace. Right! and these are the fine 
gentlemen that never want elbow-room at an as- 
_ sembly. 

Mask. The rest, I suppose, by their tawdry 
hired habits, are tradesmen’s wives, inns-of-court 
beaux, Jews, and kept mistresses. 

Lord Town. An admirable collection ! 

Lady Grace. Well, of all our public diver- 
sions, | am amazed how this, that is so very ex- 
pensive, and has so little to shew for it, can draw 
so much company together ! 

Lord Town. Oh, if it were not expensive, the 
better sort’ would not come into it: and because 
money can purchase a ticket, the common people 
scorn to be kept out of it. 

Mask. Right, my lord. Poor lady Grace! I 
suppose you are under the same astonishment, 
that an opera should draw so much good com- 
pany. : 

Lady Grace. Not at all, madam: ’tis an 
easier matter, sure, to gratify the ear, than the 
understanding. But have you no notion, madam, 
of receiving pleasure and profit at the same 
time? 

Mask. Oh, quite none ! unless it be some- 
times wiuning a great stake; laying down a vole, 
sans prendre, may come up to the profitable 
pleasure you were speaking of. 

Lord Town. You seem attentive, my dear? 

| Apart. 
Lady Town. Iam, my lord; and amazed at 








my own follies, so strongly painted in another | 


woman. [ Apart. 

Lady Grace. But see, my lord, we had best 
adjourn our debate, I believe; for here are some 
masks that seem to have a mind to divert other 
people as well as themselves. 

Lord Town. The least we can do, is to give 
them a clear-stage then. 

[A dance of masks here in various characters. 
This was a favour extraordinary, 


Enter Manuy. 


Oh, Manly, I thought we had lost you. 

Man. 1 ask pardon, my lord; but I have 
been obliged to look a little after my country 
family. 

Lord Town. Well, pray, what have you done 
with them? 

Man. They are all in the house here, among 
the masks, my lord ; if your lordship has curiosi- 
ty enough to step into a lower apartment, in 
a minutes I'll give you an ample account of 
them, 
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Lord Town. Oh, by all means: we'll wait up- 
on you. 
[The scene shuts upon the masks to @ 
smaller apartment.. 


Manty re-enters with Sir Francis WRonG- 
HEAD, 


Sir Fran. Well, cousin, you have made my 
very hair stond on end! Waunds! if what you 
tell me be true, V’ll stuff my whole family into a 
stage-coach,, and trundle them into the country 
again on Monday morning. 

Man. Stick to that, sir, and we may yet find a 
way to redeem all. In the mean time, place 
yourself behind this screen, and, for the truth of 
what I have told you, take the evidence of your 
own senses: but be sure you keep close till L 
give you the signal. ; 

Sir Fran. Sir, Vil warrant you—Ah, my lady ? 
my lady Wronghead! What a bitter business 
have you drawn me into! 

Man. Hush! to your post; here comes one 
couple already. 

[Str Francts retires behind the screen. 
Exit Manty. 


Enter Myrtiura with Sgurre Ricwarp, 


Squire Rich. What, is this the doctor’s cham- 
ber? 

Myr. Yes, yes; speak softly. 

Squire Rich. Well, but where is he? 

Myr. We'll be ready for us presently ; but he 
says, he can’t do us the good turn without wit- 
nesses: so, when the count and your sister come, 
you know he and you may be fathers for one 
another. ; 

Squire Rich. Well, well; tit for tat! ay, ay, 
that will be friendly. 

Myr. And see, here they come. 


Enter Count Basset, and Miss Jenny. 


Count Bas. So, so, here’s your brother and his 
bride, before us, my dear. 

Jenny. Well, I vow, my heart’s at my mouth 
still! I thought I should never have got rid of 
mamma; but while she stood gaping upon the 
dance, I gave her the slip? Lawd, do but feel 
how it beats here ! 

Count Bas. Oh, the pretty flutterer! I protest, 
my dear, you have put mine into the same palpi- 
tation ! 

Jenny. Ay, say you sof——but let’s see now— 
Oh, lud! I vow it thumps purely—well, well, I 
see it will do; and so, where’s the parson? 

Count Bas. Mrs Myrtilla, will you be so good 
as to see if the doctor’s ready for us? 

Myr. Ue only staid for you, sir: Tl fetch him 
immediately. [ Evit Myr. 

Jenny. Pray, sir, am not I to take place of 
mamma, when I’m a countess? 

Count Bas. No doubt on’t, my dear, 

Jenny. Oh, lud! how her back will be up ther, 


> 
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when she meets me at an assembly; or you and 
I in our coach and six at Hyde Park together! . 

Count Bas. Ay, or when she hears the box- 
keepers at an opera, call out—The countess of 
Basset’s servants ! 

Jenny. Well, I say it, that will be delicious ! 
And then, mayhap, to have a fine gentleman, 
with a star and a what-d’ye-call-um ribbon, lead 
me to my chair, with his hat under his arm all 
the way! Hold up, says the chairman; and so, 
~ says I, my lord, your humble servant. I suppose, 
madam, says he, we shall see you at my lady 
Quadrille’s? Ay, ay, to be sure, my lord, says I— 
So in swops me, with my hoop stuffed up to my 
forehead ; and away they trot, swing! swang! 
with my tassels dangling, and my flambeaux bla- 
zing, and Oh, it’s a charming thing to be a 
woman of quality ! 

Count Bas. Well! I see that, plainly, my dear, 
there’s ne’er a duchess of them all will become 
an equipage like you. 

Jenny. Well, well, do you find equipage, and 
Vl find airs, [ warrant you. 





SONG. 


What though they call me country lass, 
I read it plainly in my glass, 
That for a duchess I might pass ; 
Oh, could £ see the day ! 
Would fortune but attend my call, 
At park, at play, at ring, and ball, 
I'd brave the proudest of them all, - 
With a stand by—clear the way ! 


Surrounded by a crowd of beaua, 
With smart toupees, and powdered clothes, 
At rivals I’d turn up my nose ; 

Oh, could I see the day ! 
I'd dart such glances from these eyes, 
Should make some lord or duke my prise: 
And then, oh, how I’d tyrannize, 

With a stand by—clear the way ! 


Oh, then for every new delight, 
For equipage and diamonds bright, 
Quadrille, and plays, and balls all night ; 
Oh, could I see the day! 
Of love and joy I’d take my fill, 
The tedious hours of life to kill, 
In every thing I'd have my will, 
. With a stand by—clear the way! 


Squire Rich. Troth! I think this masquera- 
ding’s the merriest game that ever I saw in my 
life! Thof’ in my mind, an there were but a 
little wrestling, or cudgel-playing naw, it would 
help it hugely. But what a-rope makes the par- 
son stay so? : 

Count Bas. Oh, here he comes, I believe. 
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Enter Myrtixya, with a Constable. 


Con. Well, madam, pray which is the party 
that wants a spice of my office here? 

Myr. That’s the gentleman. 

; [Pointing to the Count. 

Count Bas. Hey-day! what, in masquerade, 
doctor? 

Con. Doctor! Sir, I believe you have mista- 
ken your man: but, if you are called count Bas- 
set, I have a billet-doux in my hand for you, that 
will set you right presently. 

Count Bas. What the devil’s the meaning of 
all this? 

Con. Only my lord chief justice’s warrant 
against you for forgery, sir. 

Count Bas. Blood and thunder ! 

Con. And s0, sir, if you please to pull off your, 
fool’s frock there, ’ll wait upon you to the next 
justice of peace immediately. 

Jenny. Oh, dear me, what’s the matter ? 

[ Trembling: 

Count Bas. Oh, nothing, only a masquerading 
frolic, my dear, 

Squire Rich. Oh, ho! is that all? 

Sir Fran. No, sirrah! that is not all! 

[Str Francis, coming softly behind the 
squire, knocks him down with his cane. 


Enter Manty. 

Squire Rich. Oh, lawd! Oh, lawd! he has 
beaten my brains out. 

Man. Hold, hold, sir Francis! have a little 
mercy upon my poor godson, pray, sir. 

Sir Fran. Wounds, cousin, I han’t patience. 

Count Bas. Manly! nay, then, ’m blown to 
the devil. [ Aside. 

Squire Rich. Oh, my head! my head! 


‘Enter Lapy WRONGHEAD. 


Lady Wrong. What’s the matter here, gentle- 
men? For Heaven’s sake! What, are you mur- 
dering my children? 

Con. No, no, madam! no murder! only a little 
suspicion of felony, that’s all. 

Sir Fran. [To Jenny.] And for you, Mrs Hot- 
upon’t, I could find in my heart to make you wear 
that habit as long as you live, you jade you. Do 
you know, hussy, that you were within two mi- 
nutes of marrying a pickpocket? 

Count Bas. So, so, all’s out I find. [ Aside. 

Jenny. Oh, the mercy! why, pray, papa, is not 
the count a man of quality, then? 

Sir Fran. Oh, yes, one of the unhanged ones, 
it seems. : 

Lady Wrong. [Aside.] Married! Oh, the con- 
fident thing! There was his urgent business, 
then—slighted for her! I han’t patience !—and, 
for aught I know, I have been all this while ma- 
king a friendship with a highwayman. 

Man. Mr Constable, secure there. 
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Sir Fran, Ah, thy lady! my lady ! this comes 
of your journey to London: but now I’ll have a 
frolic of my own, madam; therefore pack up 
your trumpery this very night; for, the moment 
my horses are able to crawl, you and your brats 
shall make a journey into the country again. 

Lady Wrong. Indeed, you are mistaken, sir 
Francis—I shall not stir out of town, yet, I pro- 
mise you. 

Sir Fran. Not stir? Waunds, madam 

Man. Hold, sir! If you'll give me leave a lit- 
tle—I fancy I shall prevail with my lady to 
think better on’t. : 

Sir Fran. Ah, cousin, you are a friend, in- 
deed ! 

Man. [Apart to my lady.] Look you, madam, 

‘as to the favour you designed me, in sending this 
spurious letter inclosed to my lady Grace, all the 
revenge I have taken, is to have saved your son 
and daughter from ruin. Now, if you will take 
them fairly and quietly into the country again, I 
will save your ladyship from ruin. 

Lady Wrong. What do you mean, sir? 

Man. Why, sir Francis shall never know 
what is in this letter; look upon it. How it 
eame into my hands, you shall know at leisure. 

Lady Wrong. Ha!—my billet-doux to the 
count ! and an appointment in it! I shall sink 
with confusion ! 

Man. What shall I say to sir Francis, ma- 
dam? 

Lady Wrong. Dear sir, I am in such a trem- 
bling! preserve my honour, and I am all obe- 
dience, [Apart to Manty. 

Man. Sir Francis my lady is ready to re- 
ceive your commands for her journey, whenever 
you please to appoint it. 

Sir Fran. Ah, cousin, I doubt Iam obliged 
to you for it, 

Man. Come, come, sir Francis; take it as you 
find it. Obedience in a wifé is a aay thing, 
though it were never so wonderful ! And now, 
sir, we have nothing to do but to dispose of this 
gentleman. 

Count Bas. Mr Manly! sir! I hope you won’t 
ruin me! 

Man. Did you forge this note for five hun- 
dred pounds, sir? 

Count Bas. Sir——TI see you know the world, 
and, therefore, I shall not pretend to prevaricate 
—But it has hurt nobody yet, sir; I beg you will 
not stigmatise me; since you have spoiled my 
fortune in one family, I hope you won’t be so 
cruel to a young fellow, as to put it out of my 
power, sir, to make it in another, sir. 

Man. Look you, sir, I have not much time to 
waste with you: but, if you expect mercy your- 
eh you must shew it to one you have been cru- 
el to. 

Count Bas. Cruel, sir ! 

Man. Have you not rvined this young wo- 
man? 
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Count Bas. I, sir! ie 

Man. I know you have—therefore, you can’t 
blame her, if, in the fact you are charged with, 
she is a principal witness against you. How- 
ever, you have one, and only one chance to get 
off with. Marry her this instant—and you take 
off her evidence. : 

Count Bas. Dear sir ! 

Man. No words, sir; a wife, or a mittimus. 

Count Bas. Lord, sir! this is the most unmer- 
ciful mercy ! 

Man. A private penance, or a public one— 
Constable. 

Count Bas. Hold, sir ; since you are pleased to 
give me my choice, I will not make so ill a 
compliment to the lady, as not to give her the 
preference. 

Man. It must be done this minute, sir: the 
chaplain you expected is still within call. 

Count Bas. Well, sir, since it must be 
so Come, spouse I am not the first of 
the fraternity, that has run his head into one 
noose, to keep it out of another. 

Myr. Come, sir, don’t repine : marriage is, at 
worst, but playing upon the square. 

Count Bas. Ay, but the worst of the match, 
too, is the devil. 

Man. Well, sir, to let you see it is not so bad 
as you think it, as a reward for her honesty, in 
detecting your practices, instead of the forged 
bill you would have put upon her, there’s a real 
one of five hundred pounds to begin a new honey 
moon with. [ Gives it to Myrritya, 

Count Bas. Sir, this is so generous an act— 

Man. No compliments, dear sir—I am not at 
leisure now to receive them, Mr Constable, will 
you be so good as to wait upon this gentleman 
into the next room, and give this lady in mar- 
riage to him? 

Con. Sir, Vl do it faithfully. 

Count Bas. Well, five hundred will serve to 
make a handsome push with, however. 

[ Exeunt Count Basser, Myrriixa, and 
Constable. 

Sir Fran. And that I may be sure my family’s 
rid of him for ever—come, my lady, let’s even 
take our children along with us, and be all wit- 
nesses of the ceremony. 

[ Exeunt Str Francis, Lapy WRroncHeap, 
Miss and Squire. | 
Man. Now, my lord, you may enter. 











Enter Lorp and Lavy Town ty, and Lavy 
Grace. 

Lord Town. So, sir, I give you joy of your ne- 
gociation. 

Man. You overheard it all, I presume? 

Lady Grace. From first to last, sir. 

Lord Town. Never were knaves and fools bet- 
ter disposed of. 

Man. A sort of poetical justice, my lord, not 


much above the judgment of a modern comedy, 
Q 
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Lord Town. To heighten that resemblance, I 


Lady Town. Sister, I give you joy consum- 


think, sister, there only wats your rewarding | mate as the happiest pair can boast: 


the hero of the fable, by naming the day of his 
happiness. 

Lady Grace. This day, to-morrow, every hour, 
I hope, of life to come, will shew I want not in- 
clination to complete it. 

Man. Whatever I may want, madam, you will 
always find endeavours to deserve you. 

Lord Town. Then, all are happy. 


Vou. LT. 


In you, methinks, as in a glass, I see 

The happiness, that once advanced to me. 

So visible the bliss, so plain the way, 

Elow was it possible my sense could stray ? 

But now, a convert to this truth I come, 

That married happiness is never found from 
home. [Exeunt omnes. 


ak 


THE 


SUSPICIOUS HUSBAND. 


BY 


HOADLY. 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


MEN. 


Mr Srrictianp, the suspicious husband. 
Frankty, attached to CLARINDA. 
Betuamy, attached to JacINTHA. 
Rancer, a generous rake. 

Jack Mxccor, a good-natured coxcomb. 
Buck te, servant to BELLAMY. 

TesTER, servant to SrRICTLAND. 
Servant to RanceEr. 

Simon, servant to CLARINDA. 


WOMEN. 


Mrs Srrictianp, wife te SrrrerLanD. 
Crarinna, her friend. 

JactnrTHa, STRICTLAND’s ward. 
Lucerta, maid to Mrs SrricTLand. 
Lanpuapy. 

MiILuiiner. 

Marp. 


Chairmen, Footmen, &¢., 


Scene— London. 


Ar 


SCENE I.—RanceEr’s chambers in the Temple. 
A knocking is heard at the door for some 
time ; when RancER enters, having let him- 
self in. 

Ran. Once more Iam got safe to the Temple. 
Let me reflect a little. I have sat up all night: 
Thave my head full of bad wine, aid the noise of 
oaths, dice, and the damned tinkling of tavern 
bells; my spirits jaded, and my eyes sunk in my 
head; and all this for the conversation of a com- 
pany of fellows I despise. Their wit lies only in 
obscenity, their mirth in noise, and their delight 
in a box and dice. Honest Ranger, take my 
word for it, thou art a mighty silly fellow ! 


Enter a Servant, with a wig dressed. 


Where have you been, rascal? If I had not 
had the key in my pocket, I must have waited at 
the door in this dainty dress. 


Ser. I was only below combing out your hos 
nour’s wig. 

Ran. Well, give me my cap.—[ Pulling off his 
wig.] Why, how like a raking dog do you look, 
compared to that spruce, sober gentleman! Go, 
you battered devil, and be made fit to be seen ! 

[Throwing his wig to the servant. 
_ Ser, Cod, my master’s very merry this morn- 
ing. - [Evit. 

Ran. And now for the law. 

[Sits down, and reads. 
‘ Tell me no more, I am deceiv’d, 
‘ That Chloe’s false and common ; 
‘ By Heaven, I all along believ’d 
‘ She was a very woman ! 
‘ As such I lik’d, as such caress’d ; 
“ She still was constant when possessed : 
‘She could do more for no man.’ 


Honest Congreve was a man after my own heart; 


Floapuy.] 


Servants pass over the stage. 


Have you been for the money this morning, as I 
ordered you? 

Ser, No, sir. You bade me go before you was 
up; I did not know your honour meant before 
you went to bed. 

Ran. None of your jokes, I pray; but to bu- 
siness, Go to the coffee-house, and inquire if there 
has been any letter or message left for me. 

Ser. I shall, sir. 

Ran. [Repeats.] 


‘ You think she’s false; I’m sure she’s kind : 
‘I take her body, You her mind ; 
© Which has the better bargain? 


Oh, that I had such a soft, deceitful fair, to lull 
muy senses to their desired sleep! [Knocking at 
the door.| Come in. 


Enter Stmon. 


Oh, master Simon, is it you? How long have you 
been in town? 

Sim. Just come, sir; and but for a little time 
neither ; and yet I have as many messages as if 
we were to stay the whole year round. Here 
they are, all of them, [Pulls out a number of 
cards.| aad, among them, one for your honour. 

Ran. [ Reads.] ‘ Clarinda’s compliments to her 
* cousin Ranger, and should be glad to see him 
‘ for ever so little a time that he can be spared 
‘ from the more weighty business of the law.’ 
Ha, ha, ha! the same merry girl I ever knew 
her. 

Sim. My lady is never sad, sir. 

[Knocking at the door. 

Ran, Pr’ythee, Simon, open the door. 


Enter Milliner. 


Well, child and who are you? 

Mil. Sir, my mistress gives her service to you; 
and has sent you home the linen you bespoke. 

Ran. Well, Simon, my service to your lady, 
and let her know I will most certainly wait upon 
her, Iam a little busy, Simon and so 

Sim. Ah, you're a wag, Master Ranger, you’re 
a wag but mum for that. [ Evit. 

Ran. I swear, my dear, you have the prettiest 
pair of eyes-——the loveliest pouting lipsp——I 
never saw you before. 

Mil. No, sir! I was always in the shop. 

Ran. Were you so?—Well, and what does 
your mistress say ’———The devil fetch me, child, 
you looked so prettily, that I could not mind one 
word you said. 

Mil. Lard, sir, you are such another gentle- 
man !—Why, she says, she is sorry she could not 
send them sooner. Shall I lay them down? 

Ran. No, child. Give them to me Dear 
little smiling angel [ Catches, and kisses her. 

Mil. I beg, sir, you would be civil. 
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Ran. Civil! Egad, I think I am very civil. 
[ Kisses her again. 


Enter a Servant, and Betuamy. 


Ser. Sir, Mr Bellamy. 

Ran. Damn your impertinence——Oh, Mr 
Bellamy, your servant. 

Mil. What shall I say to my mistress? 

Ran. Bid her make half a dozen more; but 
be sure you bring them home yourself. [ Exit 
Milliner.| Pshaw! Pox! Mr Bellamy, how 
should you like to be served so yourself ? 

Bel. How can you, Ranger, for a minute’s 
pleasure, give an innocent girl the pain of heart 
I am confident she felt ? There was a modest 
blush upon her cheek that convinces me she is 
honest. 

Ran. May be so. I was resolved to try, how- 
ever, had you not interrupted the experiment. 

Bel. Fy, Ranger! will you never think? 

Ran. Yes; but I cannot be always athinking. 
The law is a damnable dry study, Mr Bellamy; 
and without something now and then to amuse 
and relax, it would be too much for my brain, I 
promise ye But I am a mighty sober fellow 
grown. Here have I been at it these three hours; 
but the wenches will never let me alone. 

Bel. Three hours! Why, do you usually study 
in such shoes and stockings ? ; 

Ran. Rat your inquisitive eyes! Ex pede Her- 
culem. Egad, you have me. The truth is, I am 
but this moment returned from the tavern. What, 
Frankly here, too ! 








Enter Frank ty. 


Frank. My boy, Ranger, I am heartily glad 
to see you. Bellamy, let me embrace you; you 
are the person I want. J have been at your 
lodgings, and was directed hither. 

Ran. It is to him, then, I am obliged for this 
visit: but with all my heart. He is the only 
man to whom I don’t care how much I am obli- 
ged. 

Bel. Your humble servant, sir. 

Frank. You know, Ranger, I want no, induce- 
ment to be with you. But——you look sadly— 
What no merciless jade has has she ? * 

Ran. No, no; sound as a roach, my lad. I 
only got alittle too much liquor last night, which I 
have not slept off yet. 

Bel. Thus, Frankly, it is every day. All the 
morning his head aches; at noon, he begins to 
clear up; towards evening, he is good company $ 
and all night, he is carefully providing for the 
same course the next day. 

Ran. Why, ¥ must own, my ghostly father, I 
did relapse a little last night, just to furnish out 
a decent confession for the day. 

Frank. And he. is now doing penance for it. 
Were you his confessor, indeed, you could not 
well desire more. 

Ran. Charles, he sets up for a confessor with 
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the worst grace in the world. Here has he been 
reproving me for being but decently civil to my 
milliner. Plague! because the coldness of his 
constitution makes him insensible of a fine wo- 
man’s charms every body else must be so, too. 

Bel. I am no less sensible of their charms than 
you are; though I cannot kiss every wqman I 
meet, or fall in love, as you call it, with every 
face which has the bloom of youth upon it, | 
would only have you a little more frugal of your 
pleasures, 

Frank. My dear friend, this is very pretty 
talking ! But, let me tell vou, it is in the power 
of the very first glance from a fine woman, ut- 
terly to disconcert all your philosophy. 

Bel. It must be from a fine woman, then; and 
not such as are generally reputed so, And it must 
be a thorough acquaintance with her, too, that 
will ever make an impression on my heart. 

Ran. Would I could see it eace! For when a 
man has been all his hfe hoarding up a stock, 
without allowing himself common necessaries, 
it tickles me to the soul to see him lay it all out 
upon a wrong bottom, and become bankrupt at 
last. : 

Bel. Well, I don’t care how soon you see it. 
For the minute I find a woman capable of friend- 
ship, love, and tenderness, with good sense 
enough to be always easy, and good-nature 
enough to like me, I will immediately put it to 
the trial, which of us shall have the greatest 
share of happiness from the sex, you or I, 

Ran. By marrying her, I suppose ! Capable of 
friendship, love, and tenderness! ha, ha, ha! that 
a man of your sense should talk so! If she be 
capable of love, ’tis all I require of my mis- 
tress; and as every woman, who is young, is ca- 
pable of love, I am very reasonably in love with 
every young woman I meet. My Lord Coke, in 
a case I read this morning, speaks my sense. 

Both. My lord Coke ! 

Ran. Yes, my lord Coke. What he says of 
one woman, I say of the whole sex: I take their 
bodies, you their minds; which has the better 
bargain ? 

Iran, There is no arguing with so great a 
lawyer. Suppose, therefore, we adjourn the de- 
bate to some other time. I have some serious 
business with Mr Bellamy, and you want sleep, I 
am sure. i 

Ran. Sleep! mere loss of time, and hin- 
derance of business——We men of spirit, sir, 
are above it. 

Bel. Whither shall we go? 

Fran, Into the park. My chariot is at the 
door. — 

Bel. Then if my servant calls, you'll send him 
after us? [ Exeunt. 

Ran. I will. [Looking on the card.| ‘ Clarin- 
da’s compliments ’—A pox of this head of mine, 
neyer once to ask where she was to be found ! 


DRAMA. [Hoapty. 
‘Tis plain she is not one of us, or I should not 
have been so remiss in my inquiries. No mat- 
ter; I shall meet her in my walks. 


Servant enters. 


Ser. There is no letter nor message, sir. 

Kan. Then my things to dress. I take 
her body, you her mind; which has the better 
bargain? | Exeunt. 





SCENE IL.—A chamber. 


Enter Mrs Srricritanp and Jactntua, meeting. 


Mrs Strict. Good-morrow, my dear Jacintha. 

Jac. Good-morrow to you, madam. I have 
brought my work, and intend to sit with you this 
morning. I hope you have got the better of 
your fatigue? Where is Clarinda? I should be 
glad if she would come and work with us, 

Mrs Strict. She work! she is too fine a lady 
to do any thing: She is not stirring yet—we 
must let her have her rest. People of her waste 
of spirits require more time to recruit again. 

Jac. It is pity she should be ever tired with 
what is so agreeable to every ‘body else. I am 
prodigiously pleased with her company. 

Mrs Strict. And when you are better ac- 
quainted, you will be still more pleased with 
her. You must rally her-upon her partner at 
Bath; for I fancy part of her rest has been dis- 
turbed on his accoynt. 

Jac. Was he really a prettv fellow? 

Mrs Strict. That I cannot tell; I did not: 
dance myself, and so did not much mind him, 
You must have the whole story from herself. 

Jac. Oh, | warrant ye, I get it all out. None 
are so proper to make discoveries in love, as 
those who are in the secret themselves. 


Enter Lucetra. 


Luc, Madam, Mr Strictland is inquiring for 
you. Here has been Mr Buckle with a etter 
from his master, which has made him very an- 
ery. 

Jac. Mr Bellamy said, indeed, he would try 
him once more, but I fear it will prove in vain. 
Tell your tnaster Lam here.—[ Exit Lucerra.J]— 
What signifies fortune, when it only makes us 
slaves to other people? 

Mrs Strict. Do not be uneasy, my Jacintha, 
You shall always find a friend in me: but as for 
Mr Strictland, [ know not what ill temper hangs 
about him lately. Nothing satisfies him. You 
saw how he received us when we came off our 
Journey. Though Clarinda was so good compa- 
ny, he was barely civil to her, and downright rude 
to me. 

Jac. I cannot help saying, I did observe it. 

Mrs Strict, L saw you did, Hush! he’s here. 


Hoapty.] 
Enter Mr Srrictianp, 


Strict. Oh, your servant, madam! Here, I 
have received a letter from Mr Bellamy, wherein 
he desires I would once more hear what he has 
a say. You know my sentiments; nay, so does 

ea 

Jac. For Heaven’s sake, consider, sir, this is 
no new affair, no sudden start of passion; we 
have known each other long. My father valued, 
and loved him; and, I am sure, were he alive, I 
should have his consent. . 

Strict. Don’t tell me. Your father would not 
have you marry against his will; neither will I 
against mine: I am your-father now. 

Jac. And you take a fatherly care of me. 

Strict. I wish I had never had any thing to do 
with you. : 

Jac. You may easily get rid of the trouble. 

Strict. By listening, I suppose, to the young 
gentleman’s proposals ? 

- Jac. Which are very reasonable, in my opi- 
nion. 

Strict. Oh, very modest ones truly ! and a very 
modest gentleman he is, that proposes them! A 
fool, to expect a lady of thirty thousand pounds 
fortune, should, by the care and prudence of her 
guardian, be thrown away upon a young fellow 
not worth three hundred a-year! He thinks be- 
ing in love is an excuse for this; but I am not in 
love: what does he think will excuse me ? 

Mrs Strict. Well; but, Mr Strictland, I think 
the gentleman should be heard. 

Strict. Well, well; seven o’clock’s the time, 
and, if the man has had the good fortune, since 
I saw him last, to persuade somebody or other to 
give him a better estate, I give him my consent, 
not else, His servant waits below : you may tell 
him I shall be at home.—[ Exit Jacinrua.|— 
But where is your friend, your other half, all 
this while? I thought you could not have breath- 
ed a minute, without your Clarinda. 

' Mrs Strict. Why, the truth is, I was going to 
see what makes her keep her chamber so long. 

Strict. Look ye, Mrs Strictland; you have been 
asking me for money this morning. In plain 
terms, not one shilling shall pass through these 
fingers, till you have cleared my house of this 
Clarinda. 

Mrs Strict. How can her innocent gaiety have 
offended you? She is a woman of honour, and 
has as many good qualities 

Strict. As women of honour generally have-— 
I know it, and therefore am uneasy. 

Mrs Strict. But, sir 

Strict. But, madam—Clarinda, nor e’er a rake 
of fashion in England, shall live in my family, to 
debauch it. 

Mrs Strict. Sir, she treated me with so much 
civility in the country, that I thought I could not 
do’ less than invite her to spend as much time 
with me jn town as her engagements would per- 
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mit. I little imagined you could have been dis- 
pleased at my having so agreeable a companion. 

Strict. There was a time, when I was company 
enough for leisure hours. 

Mrs Strict. There was a time, when every 
word of mine was sure of meeting with a smile ; 
but those happy days, I know not why, have long 
been over. 

Strict. I cannot bear a rival, even of your own 
sex. I hate the very name of female friends.— 
No two of you can ever be an hour by yourselves, 
but one or both are the worse for it. 

Mrs Strict. Dear Mr Strictland 

Strict. This I know, and will not suffer. 

Mrs Strict. It grieves me, sir, to see you so 
much in earnest: but, to convince you how wil- 
ling I am to make you easy in every thing, it 
shall be my request to her to remove immedi- 
ately. 

Strict. Do it—hark ye—Your request !—Why 
yours? ’Tis mine—my command—tell her so. I 
will be master of my own family, and I care not 
who knows it. ; 

Mrs Strict. You fright me, sir! But it shall be 
as you please.—| In tears. | [Goes out. 

Strict. Ha! Have I gone too far? for I am 
not master of myself. Mrs Strictland !—[She 
returns.|—Understand me right. I do not mean, 
by what I have said, that I suspect your inno- 
cence; but, by crushing this growing friendship 
all at once, I may prevent a train of mischief 
which you do not foresee. I was, perhaps, too 
harsh; therefore, do it in your own way: but 
let me see the house fairly rid of her. 

[ Exit SrRicTLawnp. 

Mrs Strict. His earnestness in this affair 
amazes me; I am sorry I made this visit to Cla~ 
rinda; and yet I’ll answer for her honour. What 
can I say to her? Necessity must plead in my 
excuse—for, at all events, Mr Strictland must be 
obeyed. [ Exit. 





SCENE III.— St James’s Park. 


Enter Bettamy and FRANKLY. 


Frank. Now, Bellamy, I may-unfold the se- 
cret of my heart to you with greater freedom ; 
for, though Ranger has honour, I am notin a hu- 
mour to be laughed at. I must have one that 
will bear with my impertinence, sooth me into 
hope, and, like a friend indeed, with tenderness 
advise me. 3 

Bel. I thought you appeared more grave than 
usual. 

Frank. Oh, Bellamy! My soul is full of joy, 
of pain, hope, despair, and ecstacy, that no word 
but love is capable of expressing what I feel ! 

Bel. Is love the secret Ranger is not fit to 
hear? In my mind, he would prove the more 
able counsellor. And is all the gay indifference 
of my friend at last reduced to love ? 

Frank. Even so—Never was a prude more re= 
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solute in chastity and ill-nature, than I was fixed 
in indifference ; but love has raised me from that 
mactive state, above the being of a man. 

Bel. Faith, Charles, I begin to think it has: 
but, pray, bring this rapture into order a little, 
and tell me regularly, how, where, and when. 

Frank. If I was not most unreasonably in 
love, those horrid questions would stop my 
mouth at once; but, as I am armed against rea- 
son—lI answer—at Bath, on Tuesday, she danced 
and caught me. 

Bel. Danced! And was that all? But who is 
she? What is her name? Her fortune? Where 
does she live? + 

Frank. Hold! Hold! Not so many hard 
questions. Have a little mercy. I know but 
hittle of her, that’s certain; but all I do know, 
you shall have. That evening was the first of 
her appearing at Bath; the moment I saw her, I 
resolyed to ask the favour of her hand; but the 
easy freedom with which she gave it, and her 
unaffected good humour during the whole night, 
gained such a power over my heart, as none of 
her sex could ever boast before. I waited on 
her home; and the next morning, when I went 
to. pay the usual compliments, the bird was 
flown; she had set out for London two hours 
before, and in a chariot and six, you rogue ! 

Bel. But was it her own, Charles ? 

Frank, That I don’t know; but it looks bet- 
ter than being dragged to town in the stage.— 
‘That day and the next I spent in inquiries. I 
waited on the ladies who came with her; they 
knew nothing of her. So, without learning either 
her name or fortune, I e’en called for my boots, 
and rode post after her. 

Bel. And how do you find yourself after your 
journey ? 

Frank. Why, as yet, I own, Tam but on acold 
scent: but a woman of her sprightliness and gen- 
tility, cannot but frequent all public places; and, 
when once she is found, the pleasure’of the chase 
will overpay the pains of rousing her. Oh, Bel- 
lamy ! There was something peculiarly charming 
in her, that seemed to claim my further acquaint- 
ance; and if, in the more familiar parts of life, 
she shines with that superior lustre, and at last I 
win her to my arms, how shall I bless my resolu- 
tion in pursuing her! 

Bel. But if, at last, she should prove unwor- 
th 

Do I would endeavour to forget her. 

Bel. Promise me that, Charles,—| Takes his 
hend.|—and I allow—But we are interrupted. 





Enter Jack Meccor. 


J. Meg. Whom have we here? My old friend 
Frankly ! Thou art grown a mere antique since [ 
saw thee. How hast thou done these five hun- 
dred years? 

Frank. Even as you see me; well, and at your 
service ever. 
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J. Meg. Ha! Whose that ? 

Frank. A friend of mine. Mr Bellamy, this 
is Jack Meggot, sir; as honest a fellow as any in 
life. 

J. Meg. Pho! Prithee! Pox! Charles 
Don’t be silly—Sir, I am your humble: any one 
who is a friend of my Frankly’s, I am proud of 
embracing. 

Bel. Sir, I shall endeavour to deserve your ci- 
vility. 

ete Oh, sir! Well, Charles; what, dumb? 
Come, come; you may talk, though you have no- 
thing to say, as I do. Let us hear, where have 
you been? at 

Frank. Why, for this last week, Jack, I have 
been at Bath. 

J. Meg. Bath! the most ridiculous place in 
life! amongst tradesmen’s wives that hate their 
husbands, and people of quality that had rather 
go to the devil than stay at home. People of no 
taste; no gout; and, for devertimenti, if it 
were not for the puppet-show, la vertu would be 
dead amongst them. But the news, Charles ; 
the ladies—I fear your time hung heavy on your 
hands, by the small stay you made there. 

Frank. Faith, and so it did, Jack; the ladies 
are grown such idiots in love.. The cards have so 
debauched their five senses, that love, almighty 
love himself, is utterly tae 

J. Meg. It is the strangest thing in life, but it 
is Just so with us abroad. Faith, Charles, to tell 
you a secret, which I don’t care if all the world 
knows, I am almost surfeited with the services of 
the ladies; the modest ones, I mean, The vast 
variety of duties they expect, as dressing up to 
the fashion, losing fashionably, keeping fashion- 
able hours, drinking fashionable liquors, and fifty 
other such irregular niceties, so ruin a man’s 
pocket and constitution, that, ’foregad, he must 
have the estate of a duke, and the strength of a 





gondolier, who would list himself into their ser- 


vice. 
Frank. A free confession, truly, Jack, for one 
of your coat ! 
Bel. The ladies are obliged to you. 


Enter Bucxtr, with a letter to Brxtamy. 
J. Meg. Oh, Lard, Charles! Ihave had the 


greatest misfortune in life since I saw you; poor 
Otho, that I brought from Rome with me, is 
dead ! 

Frank. Well, well; get you another, and all 
will be well again, 

J. Meg. No; the rogue broke me so much 
china, and gnawed my Spanish leather shees so 
filthily, that, when he was dead, I began not to 
endure him. 

Bel. Exactly at seven! ran back and assure 
him I will not fail—[Ezit Bucxie.|—Dead! 
Pray, who was the gentleman? 

J. Meg. The gentleman was my monkey, sir ; 
an odd sort of a fellow, that used to divert me, 


Honore 


and pleased every body so at Rome, that he al- 
ways made one in our conversationi. But, Mr 
Bellamy, I saw a servant; I hope no engagement, 
for you two positively shall dine with me: I have 
the finest macaroni in life. Oblige me so far. 

j ee Sir, your servant ; what say you, Frank- 
vi 

J. Meg. Pho! Pox! Charles, you shall go.— 
My aunts think you begin to neglect them; and 
old maids, you know, are the most jealous crea- 
tures in life. 

Frank. Ranger swears they cannot be maids, 
they are so good-natured. Well, I agree, on 
condition I may eat what I please, and go away 
just when [ will. 

J. Meg. Ay, ay, you shall do just what you 
will. But how shall we do? My post chaise 
won't carry us all. 

Frank, My chariot is here; and I will con- 
duct Mr Bellamy. 

Bel. Mr Meggot, I beg pardon; I cannot pos- 
sibly dine out of town; I have an engagement 
early in the evening. 

J. Meg. Out of town! No, my dear, [ live 
just by. I see one of the dillettanti, I would not 
miss speaking to for the universe. And so I ex- 
pect you at three. [ Exit. 

Frank. Ha, ha; ha! and so you thought you 
had at least fifty miles to go post for a spoonful 
ef macaroni? 
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Bel. I suppose, then, he is just come out of 
the country? 

Frank. Nor that neither. I would venture a 
wager, from his own house hither, or to an auc- 
tion or two of old dirty pictures, is the utmost of 
his travels to-day ; or he may have been in pur- 
suit, perhaps, of a new cargo of Venetian tooth- 
picks. 

‘ Bel. A special acquaintance I have made to- 
ay. 

Frank. For all this, Bellamy, he has a heart 
worthy your friendship. He spends his estate 
freely, and you cannot oblige him more, than by 
shewing him how he can be of service to you. 

Bel. Now you say ‘something. It is the. heart, 
Frankly, I value in a man. 

Frank. Right—and there is a heart even in a 
woman’s breast, that is worth the purchase, or 
my judgment has deceived me. Dear Bellamy, 
I know your concern for me; see her first, and 
then blame me, if you can. 

Bel. So far from blaming you, Charles, that, if 
my endeavours can be serviceable, I will beat the 
bushes with you. 

Frank, That, I am afraid, will not do. For 
you know less of her than I: but if, in your 
walks, you meet a finer woman than ordinary, let 
her not escape till I have seen her. Whereso~ 
ever she is, she cannot long be hid. 

[Ezeunt. 


ACT II. 


SCENE J.—St James’s Park. 


Enter Cuarinpa, Jactnrua, and Mrs Srricr- 
LAND. 


Jac. Ay, ay; we both stand condemned out of 
our own mouths. 

Cla. Why, I cannot but own, I never had a 
thought of any man that troubled me but him. 

Mrs Strict. Then, I dare swear, by this time, 
you heartily repent your leaving Bath so soon. 

Cla. Indeed, you are mistaken. I have not 
had one scruple since. 

Jac. Why, what one inducement can he have 
ever to think of you again ? 

Cla. Oh, the greatest of all inducements, cu- 
riosity: let me assure you, a woman’s surest hold 
over a man, is to keep him in uncertainty. As 
soon as ever you put him out of doubt, you put 
him out of your power; but, when once a wo- 
man has awaked his curiosity, she may lead him 
a dance of many a troublesome mile, without the 
least fear of losing him at last. 

Jac. Now do I heartily wish he may have spi- 
rit enough to follow, and use you as you de- 
serve. Such a spirit, with but a little knowledge 
of our sex, might put that heart of yours into a 
strange flutter. 


Cla. I care not how soon. I long to meet 
with such a fellow. Our modern beaux are such 
Joint-babies in love, they have no feeling; they 
are entirely insensible either of pain or pleasure, 
but from their own dear persons; and, according 
as we flatter, or affront their beauty, they admire 
or forsake ours: they are not worthy even of our 
displeasure; and, in short, abusing them is but 
so much ill-nature merely thrown away. But 
the man of sense, who values himself upon his 
high abilities, or the man of wit, who thinks a 
woman beneath his conversation— to see such the 
subjects of our power, the slaves of our frowns 
and smiles, is glorious indeed ! . 

Mrs Strict. No man of sense, or wit either, if 
he be truly so, ever did, or ever can, think a wo- 
man of merit beneath his wisdom to converse 
with, 

Jac. Nor will such a woman value herself up- 
on making such a lover uneasy. 

Cla. Amazing! Why, every woman can give 
ease, You cannot be in earnest. 

Mrs Strict. I can assure you she is, and has 
put in practice the doctrine she has been teach- 
ing. 

Cla. Impossible! Who ever heard the name 
of love mentioned without an idea of torment ? 


‘But, pray let us hear, 
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Jac. Nay, there is nothing to hear that I know 
of, 

Cla. So I suspected, indeed. The novel is 
not likely to be long, when the lady 4s so well pre- 
pared for the denouement. 


Jac. The novel, as you call it, is not so short . 


as you may imagine, I and my spark have been 
long acquainted : as he was continually with my 
father, I soon perceived that he loved me; and 
the manner of his expressing that love, was what 
pleased and wounded me most. 

Cla. Well; and. how was it? the old bait, flat- 
tery; dear flattery, I warrant ye. 

Jac. No, indeed; I had not the pleasure of 
hearing my person, wit, and beauty painted out 
with forced praises; but I had a more sensible 
delight, in perceiving the drift of his whole be- 
haviour was to make every hour of my time pass 
away agreeably. 

Cla. The rustic! what, did he never say a 
handsome thiug of your person? 

Mrs Strict. He did, it seems, what pleased her 
better; he flattered her good sense, as much 
as a less cunning lover would have done her 
beauty. 

Cla. On my conscience, you are well matched. 

Jac. So well, that if my guardian denies me 
happiness (and this evening he is to pass his final 
sentence), nothing is left but te break my prison, 
and fly into my lover’s arms for safety. 

Cla. Hey-day ! O’ my conscience thou art a 
brave girl. Thou art the very first prade that 
ever had honesty enough to avow her passion for 
a man. 

Jac. And thou art the first finished coquette 
who ever had any honesty at all. 

Mrs Strict. Come, come; you are both too 
good for either of those characters. 

Cla. And my dear Mrs Strictland, here, is the 
first young married woman of spirit who has an 
ill-natured fellow for a husband, and never once 
thinks of using him as he deserves Good 
Heaven! If I had such a husband 

Mrs Strict. You would be just as unhappy as 
T am. 

Cla. But come now, confess——do not you 
long to be a widow? 

Mrs Strict. Would I were any thing but what 
Iam! 

Cla. Then, go the nearest way about it. Id 
break that stout heart of his in less than a fort- 
night. I'd make him know —— 

Mrs Strict. Pray, be silent. 
resolution. 

Cia. I know you have no resolution. 

Mrs Strict. You are a mad creature, but I 
forgive you. 

Cla. It is all meant kindly, I assure you. But, 
since you won’t be persuaded to your good; I 
will think of making you easy in your submission, 
as soon as ever I can. I dare say, I may have 
the same lodging I had last year: I can know 

2 








You know my 
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immediately—I see my chair: and so, ladies 
both, adieu. [ Exit. 

Jac. Come, Mrs Strictland, we shall but just 
have time to get home before Mr Bellamy comes. 

Mrs Strict. Let us return, then, to our com- 
mon prison, You must forgive my ill-nature, 
Jacintha, if I almost wish Mr Strictland may re- 
fuse to join your hand where your heart is given, 

Jac, Lord, madam, what do you mean? 

Mrs Strict. Self-interest only, child. Me- 
thinks your company in the country would sof- 
ten all my sorrows, and I could bear them pa- 
tiently. 


Re-enter Cuiarinpda. 


Cla. Dear Mrs Strictland—I.am so confused, 
and so out of breath 

Mrs Strict. Why, what’s the matter? 

Jac. IT protest you fright me. 

Cla, Oh! I have no time to recover myself, I 
am so frightened, and so pleased. In short, 
then, the dear man is here. 

Mrs Strict. Here—Lord—Where ? 

Cla. I met him this instant; I saw him at a 
distance, turned short, and ran hither directly — 
Let us go home. I tell you he follows me. 

Mrs Strict. Why, had you not better stay, and 
let him speak to you? 

Cla. Ay! But then—he won’t know where I 
live, without my telling him. 
Mrs Strict. Come, then. 

Jac. Ay, poor Clarinda ! 





Ha, ha, ha! 
Allons donc. 
[ Exeunt. 





Enter Franxty. , 

Fran. Sure that must be she! her shape and 
easy air cannot be so exactly copied by another. 
Now, you young rogue, Cupid, guide me directly 
to her, as you would the surest arrow in your 
quiver. [ Ezit. 


SCENE I1.—Changes to the street before Mr. 
SrricTLann’s door. 


Re-enter Ciarinpa, JactntHa, and Mrs 
STRICTLAND. 


Cla. Lord!—Dear Jacintha: for Hea- 
ven’s sake make haste: he’ll overtake us before 
we get in. 

Juc, Overtake us! why, he is not in sight. 

Clg3 Is not he? Ha! Sure I have not dropt 
my twee—I would not have him lose sight of me 











neither. esgnnek [ Aside. 
Mrs Stricgkierethe is— 
Cla. In——~In——In, then. 
Jac. [Laughing.| What, without your twee? 
Cla. Pshaw ! I have lost nothing: In, in, 





Tl follow you, 
[ Exeunt into the house, Charrnpa last. 


Hoapty.] 


Enter Franxry. 


Frank. It is impossible I should be deceived. 


‘My eyes, and the quick Pepe at my heart, as- 
sure me it is she. Ha! ’tis she, by Heaven! 


and the door left open too—A fair invitation, by 


all the rules of love. [ Evit. 
SCENE TWil.—Changes to an apartment in Mr 
STRICTLAND’S ‘house. 


Enter Cuarinpa, Franxxy following her. 


Frank. 1 hope, madam, you will ‘excuse ‘the 
boldness of ‘this intrusion, since it is owing to 
your own behaviour that I am forced to it. 

Cla. To my behaviour, sir! 

Frank. You ‘cannot bat remember me at 
Bath, madam, where I so lately had the favour 
of your hand 

Cla. Ido remember, sir; but I little expec- 
ted any wrong interpretation, of my béhaviour 
from one who had so much the appearance of a 
gentleman. 

Frank. What I saw of your behaviour was so 
just, it would admit of no misrepresentation. I 
only feared, whatever reason you had to conceal 
your name from me at Bath, you might have the 
same to do it now; and though my happiness 
was so nearly concerned, I rather chose to ven- 
ture thus abruptly after you, than be imperti- 
nently inquisitive. : 

Cla. Sir, there seems to be so much civility in 
your rudeness, that I can easily forgive it ;— 
though I don’t see how your happiness is at all 
concerned. 





Frank. No, madam! I believe you are the 


only lady, who could, with the qualifications you 
are mistress of, be sensible of the power they 
give you over the happiness of our sex. 
~~ Cla. How vain should we women be, if you 
gentlemen were but wise! If you did not all of 
you say the same things to every woman, we 
should certainly be foolish enough to believe 
some of you were in earnest. 
Frank. Could you have the least ‘sense of 
what I feel whilst I am speaking, you would 
know me to be in earnest, and what I say to be 
the dictates of a heart that admires you; may I 
not say that— 
Cla. Sir, this is carrying the 
Frank. When I danced with you at Bath, I was 
charmed with your whole behaviour, and felt the 
same tender admiration! but my hope of seeing 
you afterwards, kept in my passion till a more 
proper time should offer. You cannot, therefore, 
blame me now, if, after having lost you once, 
I do not suffer an imexcusable modesty to 
prevent my making use of this second oppor- 
tunity. 
Cla. This behaviour, sir, is so different from 
the gaiety of your conversation then, that I am 
at a loss how toanswer you. 


Vou. I. 
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Frank. There is nothing, madam, which could 
take off from the gaiety with which your pre- 
sence inspires évery heart, but the fear of ‘losing 
you. How can I be otherwise than as T am, 
when T know not but you may leave London as 
abruptly ‘as you did Bath? 


Enter Lucetra. 


Luc. Madam, the tea is ready, and my mistress 
waits for you. 

Cla. Very well, !come—[‘Evit Lucerra.] You 
see, sir, Tam called away: but‘ hope you will 
excuse it, when T leave you with an assurance, 
that the business, which brings mie ‘to town, will 
keep me Here some ‘time. 

Frank. How generous it is in you ‘thus to ease 
the ‘heart, that knew not how to ask for such a 
favour!—I fear to offend—But this ‘house, I sup- 
pose, is yours? ; 

Cla. You will hear 6f me, if not find me here. 

Frank. 1 then take my leave. [Evit Franx, 

Cla. Y’m undone ! He has me! 





Enter Mars Stricriuanp. 

Mrs Strict. Well; how do you find yourself? 

Cla. I do ‘find that, if he goes on as he has 
begun, I shall certainly have him without giving 
him the least uneasiness. __ 

Mrs Strict. A very terrible prospect, indeed! 

Cla. But I must tease him a Tittle Where 
is Jacintha ? how will she lauch at nie, if I be- 
come a pupil of hers, and learn to give ease ! 
No; positively I shall never do it. 

Mrs Strict. Poor Jacintha has met with what 
I feared from Mr Strictland’s temper; an utter 
denial. I know not why, but he really grows 
more and more ill-natured. 

Cla. Well; now do { heartily wish my affairs © 
were in his power a little, that I might have a 
few difficulties to surmount: I Jove difficulties ; 
and yet, I don’t know—it is as well as it is. 

Mrs Strict. Ha, ha, ha! Come, the tea waits. 

| Exeunt. 








Enter Mr SrricTLann. 


Striet. These doings in my house distract me. 
I met a fine gentleman: when I inquired who 
he was, why, he came to Clarinda. T shall not 
be easy till she is decamped. My wife had the 
character of a.virtuous woman—and they have 
not been long acquainted: but then they were 
by themselves at Bath——That harts——that 
hurts——they inust be watched, they must; I 
know them, I know all their wiles, and the best 
of them are but hypocrites——Ha !—[Lucerra 








passes over the stage.| Suppdse I bribe the maid ; 


she is of their council, the manager of their 
secrets: it shall be so; motey will do it, and I 
shall know all that passes. Lucetta! 
Luc. ‘Sir. 
Strict. Lucetta! 


AS 
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Re-enter Lucetta. 


Luc. Sir! If he should suspect,.and search 
me now, I’m undone. [ Aside. 
Strict. She is a sly girl, and may be service- 
able. [ Aside.] Lucetta, you are a good girl, and 
have an honest face. I like it. It looks as if it 
carried no deceit in it—Yet, if she shduld: be 
false, she can do-me most harm, [ Aside. 
Luc. Pray, sir, speak out. 
Strict. [Aside.] No; she is a woman, and it is 
the highest imprudence to trust her. 
Luc. I am not able to understand you. 
Strict. I am glad of it. I would not have you 
understand me. | 
Luc. Then, what did you call me for ?—If he 
should be in love with my face, it would be rare 
Sport. { Aside. 
Strict. Tester, ay, Tester is the proper per- 
son. [ Aside.] Lucetta, tell Tester I want him. 
Luc. Yes, sir. Mighty odd, this! It gives me 
time, however, to send Buckle with this letter to 
his master. [Aside. Evit. 
Strict. Could I but be once well satisfied that 
my wife had really finished me, I believe I 
should be as. quiet as if I were sure to the 
contrary: but, whilst Iam in doubt, I am mis- 
erable. 


Enter TEsTER. 


Test. Does your honour please to want me? 

_ Strict. Ay, Tester I need not fear. ‘The 
honesty of his service, and the goodness of his 
Jook, make me secure. I will trust him. { Aside. ] 
Tester, I think I have beeu a tolerable good 
master to you. 

Test. Yes, sir, very tolerable. 

Strict. I like his simplicity well. It promises 
honesty. [Aside.] I have a secret, Tester, to im- 
part to you; a thing of the greatest importance. 
Look upon me, and .don’t stand picking your 
fingers. 

Test. Yes, sir.—No, sir. 

Strict. But will not his simplicity expose him 
the more to Lucetta’s. cunning? Yes, yes; she 
will worm the secret out of him, I had better 
trust her with it at once——So I will. [Aside.] 
Tester, yo, send Lucetta hither. 

Test. Yes, sir Here she is. 











Re-enter Lucerta. 


Lucetta, my master wants you. 
Strict. Get you down, Tester. 
Test. Yes, sir. [ Exit. 
_ Lue. If you want me, sir, I beg you would 
make haste, for I have a thousand things to do. 
Strict. Well, well; what I have to say will 
not take up much time, could I but persuade you 
to be honest. 
Luc. Why, sir, I hope you don’t suspect my 
honesty ? 
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Strict. Well, well: I believe you honest. 
[Shuts the door. 
Luc.’ What can be at the bottom of all this? 
[ Aside. 

Strict. So; we cannot be too private. Come 
hither, hussy ; nearer yet. 

Luc. Lord, sir! You are not going to be rude? 
I vow I will call out. 

Strict. Hold your tongue—Does the baggage 
laugh at me? She does; she mocks me, and will 
reveal it to my wife; and her insolence upon it 
will be more msupportable, to me than cuckold- 
om itself. [Aside.] I have not leisure now, 
Lucetta—Some other time--Hush ! Did not the 
bell ring? Yes, yes; my wife wants you. Go, go, 
go to her. [Pushes her out.] There is no hell on 
earth like being a slave to suspicion. [ Evit. 


[Hoapty . 


SCENE IV.---The Piazza, Covent-Garden. 


x 
Enter Bettamy and Jack Meccor. 


_ Bel. Nay, nay, I would not put your family 
into any confusion. 

J. Meg. None in life, my dear, I assure you. 
I will go and order every thing this instant for 
her reception. 

el. You are too obliging, sir; but you need 
not be in this hurry, for Iam in no certainty 
when I shall trouble you; I only know, that my 
Jacintha has taken such a resolution. 

J. Meg. Therefore, we should be prepared ; 
for, when once a lady has sucha resolution in 
her head, she is upon the rack till she executes 
es ’Foregad, Mr Bellamy, this must be a girl of 

re. 


Enter FranKiy. 


Frank. Buxom and lively as the bounding 
doe !--Fair as painting can express, or youthful 
poets fancy, when they love! Tol, de rol, lol! 

[Singing and dancing. 

Bel. Who is this you talk thus rapturously of? 

Frank. Who should it be, but---[£ shall know 
her name to-morrow. [Sings and dances. 

J. Meg. What is the matter, ho? Is the man 
mad ? 

Frank. Even so, gentlemen; as mad as love 
and joy can make me, 

Bel. But inform us whence this joy proceeds. 

Frank. Joy! joy! my lads! She’s found! my 
Perdita! my charmer ! 

J. Meg. Egad! her charms have bewitched 
the man, I think !—+-But who is she ? 

. Het Come, come, tell us, who is this won- 
er? 

Frank. But will you say nothing? 

Bel. Nothing, as [ live. 

Frank. Nor you? 

J. Meg. Vil be as silent as the grave—— 

Frank. With a tomb-stone upon it, to tell 
every one whose dust it carries, 


a . 
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J. Meg. Vil be as secret as a debauched 
prude ; ; 
Frank. Whose sanctity every oue suspects. 
Jack, Jack, ’tis not in thy nature; keeping a se- 
cret is worse to thee than keeping thy accounts. 
But to leave fooling, listen to me both, that I may 
whisper it into your ears, that echo may not catch 
the sinking sound I cannot tell who she is, 
faith—Tol de rol, lol 

J. Meg. Mad! mad! very mad! 

Frank. All I know of her is, that she is a 
charming woman, and has given me liberty to 
visit her again———Bellamy, ’tis she, the lovely 
~ she! [ Aside. 

Bel. So I did suppose. ; [To Franx. 

J. Meg. Poor Charles! for Heaven’s sake, Mr 
Bellamy, persuade him to go to his chamber, 
whilst I prepare every thing for you at home. 
Adieu. [Aside to Bet.] B’ye Charles; ha, ha, 
ha! Exit. 

Frank. Oh, love! thou art a gift worthy of 
god, indeed! dear Bellamy, nothing could add to 
my pleasure, but to see my friend as deep in love 
as I am. 

Bel. I shew my heart is capable of love, by 
the friendship it bears to you. 

Frank. The light of friendship looks but dim 
before the brighter flame of love: love is the 
spring of cheerfulness and joy. Why, how dull 
and phlegmatic do you shew to me now! whilst 
I am all life; light as feathered Mercury—You, 
dull and cold as earth and water; J, light and 
warm as air and fire. These are the only ele- 
ments in love’s world! Why, Bellamy, for shame! 
get thee a mistress, and be sociable. 

Bel. Frankly, I am now going to 

‘Frank, Why that face now? Your humble 
servant, sir. My flood of joy shall not be stopped 
by your melancholy fits, I assure you. [Gorng. 

Bel. Stay, Frankly; I beg you stay. What 
would you say now, if I really were in love? 

Frank. Why, faith, thou hast such romantic 
notions of sense and honour, that I know not 
what to say. 

Bel. To confess the truth, then, I am in love. 

Frank. And do you confess it as if it were a 
sin? Proclaim it aloud; glory init; boast of it 
as your greatest virtue; swear it with a lover’s 
oath, and I will believe you. 

Bel. Why, then, by the bright eyes of her I 
love ; 

Frank. Well said! 

Bel. By ail that’s tender, amiable, and soft in 
woman 

Frank. Bravo ! 

Bel. I swear, Iam as true an enamorato as 
ever tagged rhyme. 

Frank. And art thou, then; thoroughly in love? 
Come to my arms, thou dear companion of my 


‘ 


joys! 


























[They embrace. 
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Enter Rancer. 


Ran. Why—Hey !—is there never a wench to 
be got for love or money? 

Bel. Pshaw! Ranger here? 

Ran. Yes, Ranger is here, and perhaps does’ 
not come so impertinently as you may imagine. 
Faith! J think I have the knack of finding out 
secrets. Nay, never look so queer Here is a 
letter, Mr Bellamy, that seems to promise you — 
better diversion than your hugging one another. 

Bel. What do you mean ? : 

Ran. Do you deal much in these paper-to- 
kens? 

Bel. Oh, the dear kind creature! it is from 
herself. [To Frank. 

Ran. What, is it a pair of laced shoes she 
wants? or have the boys broke her windows? 

Bel. Hold your profane tongue ! 

Frank. Nay, prithee, Bellamy, don’t keep it to 
yourself, as if her whole affections were contained 
in those few lines. 

Ran. Prithee, let him alone to his silent rap- 
tures. But it is as I always said—your grave 
men ever are the greatest whoremasters. 

Bel. I cannot be disobliged now, say what you 
will. But how came this into your hands? 

Ran. Your servant Buckle and I changed com- 
missions; he went on my errand, and I came on 
his. 

Bel. ’Sdeath! I want him this very instant. 

Ran. He will be here presently ; but I demand 
to know what I have brought you ? 

Frank. Ay, ay! out with it! you know we ne- 
ver blab, and may be of service. 

Bel. Twelve o’clock! oh, the dear hour ! 

Ran. Why, it is a pretty convenient time, in- 
deed. 

Bel. By all that’s happy, she promises in this 
letter here——to leave her guardian this very 
night and run away with me. 

Ran. How is this? 

Bel. Nay, I know not how myself—she says 
at the bottom—‘ Your servant has full instruc- 
‘ tions from Lucetta how. to equip me for my ex- 
‘pedition. I will not trust myself home with 
‘ you to-night, because I know it is inconvenient; 
‘therefore, I beg you would procure me a lodg- 
‘ing; it is no matter how far off my guardian’s. 

Yours, JacintTua.’ 

Ran. Carry her to a bagnio, and there you. 
may lodge with her. 6 : 

Frank. Why, this must be a girl of spirit, 
faith ! -. 

Bel, And beauty equal to her sprightliness. I 
love her, and she loves me. She has thirty thou- 
sand pounds to her fortune. 

Ran. The devil she has! 

Bel. And never pla yat cards. ie 

Ran, Nor does ar yone thing like any other 
woman, I suppose? 
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Frank. Not so, I hope, neither. 

Bel. Oh, Frankly, Ranger, I never felt such 
ease before! the secret’s out, and you. don’t laugh 
at me. 

Frank. Laugh at thee, for loving.a woman with 
thirty thousand pounds? thou, art a most unac- 
countable fellow! ae 


_ Ran. How the devil could. he work. her up to 


this! I never could. have had. the face to. have }) 
done it. But—I don’t know, how—there is a de- |) 
gree of assurance in you modest gentlemen, which 


we impudent fellows never. can come up to. 

Bel. Oh! your servant, good sir. You should 
not abuse me now, Ranger, but do all you can to 
assist, me. 

Ran. Why, look ye, Bellamy, I am a damnable 
unlucky fellow, and so will have nothing to,do in 
this affair: I'll take care to be out of. the way, so 
as to do you no. harm; that’s all I can answer 
for ; and so—success attend you. [Going.] I can- 
not leaye you. quite to yourself, neither ; for. it 
this should prove a round-house affair, as ILmake 
no doubt it will, I, believe I:may have more in- 


terest there than you; and:so, sir, you may hear |, 





of me at [ Whispers. 

Bel, For shame, Ranger,!: the most, noted .ga- 
ming-house in town, 

Ran. Forgive me this. once, my,boy, I.must 
£0, faith, to pay a,debt of honour. to some of the 
greatest rascals in town. [ Exit Ran, 

Frank, But where do you design,to lodge her? 

Bel. At Mr Meggot’s—He is, already gone. to 
prepare for her reception. 


Frank, The properest place in the world; his }) 


aunts will entertain her with honour. 

Bel, And, the newness of her, acquaintance 
will prevent, its being suspected. Frankly, give 
me your hand: this is a very critical time, 
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Frank. Pho! none of your musty reflections 
now! When a man is in love, to the very. brink 
of matrimony, what the devil has. he to do with 
Plutarch and Seneca? Here is your servant, with 
a face full of business—I’ll leave you together— 
I shall be at the King’s Arms, where, if you want 
my assistance, you may find me. [Evié Frank. 


[Hoapiy« 


Enter Buckte, 


Bel. So, Buckle, you seem to have your hands 
full, 

Buckle. Not, fuller than my head, sir, I pro-. 
mise you. You have had your letter, I hope? 

_ Bel. Yes, and in it she refers me to you for 
my instructions, 

Buckle. Why, the affair stands thus. As Mr 
‘Strictland sees: the door locked,and barred every 
night himself, and. takes the key up with him, it 
‘is impossible for us to escape any way but through 
'the window ; for which purpose, I have a ladder 
‘of ropes. ; 

Bel. Good. 

Buckle. And because a hoop, as the ladies 
‘wear them now, is not the most,decent dress to 
;come down a ladder in, I have, in this. other 
‘bundle, a.suit of boy’s clothes, which, I believe, 
‘will fit her; at, least, it will serve. the time she 
‘wants it. You will soon be for pulling it off, I 
suppose. “ay 

| Bel, Why, you are in spirits, you rogue. . 

| Buckle, These I am now to convey to Lucet- 
‘ta—Have you any thing to say, sir? 

Bel. Nothing, but that I-will not fail at the 
‘hour appointed. Bring me word to Mr Meggot’s 
‘how you go on. Succeed in this, and it shall 
make your fortune. 
| [Exeunt. 


ACT Il. . 


SCENE I.—The street before Mr Srrictiann’s 


house. 


Enter Bettamy in a chairman's coat. 


_ Bel. How, tediously haye these minutes passed || 


these, last. few, hours! and the envious rogues 


will: fly, no lightning. quicker, when. we. would. 


have them stay. Hold, let me not mistake 
this is the. house. [Pulls owt his watch.] By Hea- 
ven, it is not yet the hour! I hear somebody 
coming. The moon’s so. bright—I had better 
not be here till the happy instant comes. 

[ Ewit, Bev. 





Enter Franky, 


Frank. Wine is no antidote to love, but rather 
feeds the flame: Now am I such an amorous 
puppy, thatI cannot walk straight home, but must 
come out of my way to take a view of my queen’s 





palace by moonlight—Ay, here stands the temple 
‘where my goddess is adored—the doors ope ! 
. etires. 


Enter Lucetta. 


Luc. [Under the window.] Madam, madan,, 
hist ! madam—How shall I make her hear? 


Jacintua, in boy's clothes, at the window. 


Jac. Who is there? What’s the matter? 

Luc. It is 1, madam: you must not pretend to 
stir till I give the word; you'll be. discovered if 
you do 

Frank. [Aside.] What do I,see?, A man !— 
My heart misgives me. 

Luc. My master is below, sitting up for Mrs 
Clarinda. He raves asif he were mad‘about her 
being out so late. 

Frank, {Aside.] Here is some intrigue or other. 
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I must see more of this before I give further 
way to love. 

Luc. One minute he is in the street; the next 
he is in the kitchen: now he will lock her out, 
and then he'll wait himself, and see what figure 
she makes when she vouchsafes to venture home. 

Jac. I long to have it over. Get me but once 
out of his house. 

Frank. [Aside.] Cowardly rascal! would I 
were in his place! 

Luc. If I can but fix him any where, I can 
let you out myself. You have the ladder 
ready in case of necessity? 

Jac. Yes, yes. [Exit Luc. 

Frank. | Aside.| The ladder! This must lead 
to some discovery; I shall watch you, my young 
gentleman, I shall. 





Enter Cuarinna and Servant. 


Cla, This whist is a most enticing devil. I 
am afraid I’m too late for Mr Strictland’s sober 
hours, 

Jac. Ha! I hear a.noise ! 

Cla. No; I see a light in Jacintha’s window. 
You may go home. [Giving the servant money.] 
I am safe. 

Jac. Sure it must be he! Mr Bellamy—sir. 

Frank. [Aside.], Does he not call me? 

Cla. [Aside.] Ha! Who’s that? I am_ fright- 
ened out of my. wits A man! 

Jac. Is it you? 

Frank. Yes, yes; ’tis I, ’tis I. 

Jac. Listen at the door. 

Frank. 1 will; ’tis open—There is no noise : 
all’s quiet. F 

Cla. Sure it is my spark—and talking to Ja- 
cintha. , 

Frank. You may. come down the ladder 
quick. 

Jac. Catch it, then, and hold it. 

Frank, Ihave it. ‘Now I shall see what sort 
of mettle my young spark is made of. —_[ Aside. 

Cla. With a ladder, too! V’ll assure you.— 
But.I must see the end of it. | Aside. 

Jac. Hark! Did not somebody speak ? 

Frank. No, no; be not fearful—Sdeath ! we 
are discovered. 

[Franxkxy and Cuarinpa retire, 





Enter Lucettva. 


Luc. Hist! hist! are you ready? 
Jac. Yes, may I venture? Mie 
Luc, Now is your time. He is in high confe- 
rence with, his. privy counsellor, Mr Tester.— 
You may come down the back stairs, and T’ll let 
you out. [ Exit Lucetta. 
Jac. I will, I will; and am heartily glad of it. 
; _ [Exit Jac. 
Frank. [Advancing.| May be so: but you 
and I shall have a few words before you get off 
so cleanly. Ff 
Cla. [Advancing.].How lucky it was I came 
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home at this instant: I shall spoil his sport I be- 
heve. Do you know me, sir? 

Frank. 1 am amazed! You here! This. was 
unexpected, indeed ! 

Cla, Why, I believe, I do.come a little unex- 
pectedly, but I shall amaze you more. I know 
the whole course of your amour: all the process 
of your mighty passion, from its first rise—— 

Frank. What is all this! 

Cla. To the very conclusion, which you vainly 
hope to effect this night. 

Frank. By Heaven, madam, I know not what 
you mean! I came hither purely to contemplate 
on your beauties. 

Cla, Any. beauties, sir, I find, will serve your 
turn. Did.I not hear you talk to her at the win- 
dow? 

Frank. Her ! 

Cla. Blush, blush, for shame! but be assured 
you have seen the last both of Jacintha and me. 

[ Exit. 

Frank. Jacintha, hear me, madam—She is 
gone. This must certainly be Bellamy’s mis- 
tress, and I have fairly ruined all the scheme.— 
This it is to be in luck. 


Enter Bettany, behind. 


Bel. Ha! aman under the window ! 
Frank. No, here she comes, and Imay con- 
vey her to him. 


Enter Jacintua, and runs to Franky. 


Jac. I have at last got to you. . Let us haste: 
away—Oh! 

Frank. Be not frightened, lady. 

Jac. Oh! Iam abused! betrayed ! 

Bel. Betrayed ! Frankly ! 

Frank. Bellamy! 

Bel. I can scarce believe it though I see it— 
Draw 

Frank, Hear me, Bellamy—lady: 

Jac. Stay—do not fight! 

Frank. Lam innocent; it is all a mistake ! 

Jac. For my sake, be quiet! We shall be dis-- 
covered ! the family is, alarmed ! 

Bel. You are obeyed. Mr Frankly, there is 
but one way , 
Frank. \ understand you. Any time but now. 
You will certainly be discovered ! To-morrow at 

your chambers. 
Bel. Till then, farewell. 
[ Exeunt Bex. and Jac. 
Frank. Then, when he is cool, I may. be: 
heard; and the real, though suspicious, account 
of this matter may be believed. Yet, amidst all. 
this perplexity, it pleases me to find my fair in- 
cognita is jealous of my love. 
Strict. [Within.] Where's. Lucetta? Search. 
every place. 
Frank, Hark! the cry is up! I must be gone. 
[Evit Franx, 
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Enter Mr Srricrianp, Trstzrr, and Servants. & 


Strict. She’s gone! she’s lost! I am cheated ! 
pursue her! seek her ! 
Test. Sir, all her clothes are in her chamber. 
* Ser. Sir, Mrs Clarinda said’ she was in boy’s 
clothes. ' 
Strict. Ay, ay, I know it—Bellamy has her— 
Come along—Pursue her. { Eveunt. 


Enter Rancrr. 


Ran. Hark !——Was not the noise this way? 
No, there is no game stirring. This same god- 
dess, Diana, shines so bright with her chastity, 
that, egad, I believe the wenches are ashamed to 
look her in the face. Now am I in an admira- 
ble mood for a frolic: have wine in my head, 
and money in my pocket, and so am furnished 
out for the cannonading of any countess in 
Christendom. Ha! what have we here! a lad- 
der! this cannot be placed here for nothing 
and a window open! Is it love or mischief now 
that is going on within? I care not which—I am 
in a right cue for either. Up I go, neck or no- 
thing. Stay—do I not run a greater chance of 








spoiling sport, than I do of making any? that I. 


hate, as much as I love the other. There can be 
no harm in seeing how the land hes—I’l] up.— 
[Goes up softly.] All is hush———Ha ! a light, 
and a woman! by all that’s lucky, neither old 
nor crooked! Tl in Ha! she is gone a- 
gain! I will after her. [Gets an at the window.] 
And for fear of the squalls of virtue, and the 
pursuit of the family, I will make sure of the 
ladder. Now, Fortune, be my guide ! 








SCENE II.—Mrs Srricriann’s dressing-room. 


Enter Mrs SrrictLanp, followed by Lucetra. 


Mrs Strict. Well, I am in great hopes she will 
escape. : 

Luc. Never fear, madam; the lovers have the 
start of him, and I warrant they keep it. 

Mrs Strict. Were Mr Strictland ever to sus- 
pect my being privy to her flight, I know not 
what might be’ the consequence. 

Luc. Then you had better be undressing. He 
may return immediately. 

As she is sitting down at the toilet, Rancer 
enters behind.] 

Ran. Young and beautiful. [ Aside. 

Luc. 1 have watched him pretty narrowly of 
late, and never once suspected till this morn- 
ing 

_Mrs Strict. And who gave you authority to 
watch his actions, or pry into his secrets? 

Luc. T hope, madam, you are not angry. I 
thought it might have been of service to you to 
know my master was jealous. 

Ran. And her husband jealous ! 
vut send away the maid, I am happy. 

Mrs Strict. | Angrily.| Leave me. 





If she does 
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Luc. This it is to middle with other people’s 
ffairs, ‘ [ Exit in anger. 

Ran. What a lucky dog Iam! I never made 
a gentleman a-cuckold before. Now, impudence, 
assist me ! 

Mrs Strict. [Rising.] Provoking! I am sure I 
never have deserved it of him. 

Ran. Oh, cuckold him by all means, madam; FE 
am your man! [She shrieks.] Oh, fy, madam ! 
if you squall so cursedly, you will be discovered. 

Mrs Strict. Discovered! What mean you, sir ! 
do you come to abuse me? 

Ran, Vil do my endeavour, madam; you can 
have no more, 

Mrs Strict. Whence came you? 
you here ? 

Ran. Dear madam, so long as I’m here, what 
signifies how I got here, or whence I came? but 
that I may satisfy your curiosity, first, as to your 
whence came you? I answer, out of the street: 
and to your how got you here? I say, in at the win- 
dow : it stood so invitingly open, jt was irresist- 
ible. But, madam. you were going to undress. 
I beg I may not incommode you. 

Mrs Strict. This is the most consummate piece 
of impudence ! 

Ran. For Heaven's sake, have one drop of pity 
for a poor young fellow, who has long loved you. 

’ Mrs Strict. What would the fe low have? 

Ran. Your hushand’s usage will excuse you to 
the world. 

Mrs Strict. I cannot bear this insolence ! Help! 
Help! 

Ran, Oh, hold that clamorous tongue, ma- 
dam! Speak one word more, and I am gone, po- 
sitively gone, 

Mrs Strict. Gone! So I would have you. 

Ran. Lord, madam, you are so hasty ! 

Mrs Strict. Shall I not speak, when a thief, a 
ere breaks into my house at midnight! Help! 

elpioe 

Ran. Ha! no one hears. Now, Cupid assist 
me !—Look ye, madam, I never could make fine 
speeches, and cringe, and bow, and fawn, and 
flatter, and lie. I have said more to you already, 
than ever I said to a woman in such circumstances 
in all my life. But since I find you will yield 
to no persuasion to your good, I will gently force 
you to be grateful. [Throws down his hat, and 
seizes her.| Come, come, unbend that brow, and 
look more kindly on me ! 

Mrs Strict, For shame, sir! Thus on my 
knees let me beg for mercy. [ Kneeling. 

Ran, And thus on mine, let me beg the same. 

| He kneels, catches, and kisses her. 

Strict. [Within.] Take away her sword ! she'll 
hurt herself ! Fee 

Mrs Strict. Oh, Heavens! that’s my husband’s 
voice ! 

Ran. [Rising.| The devil it is! 

Strict. |Within.] Take away her sword, I say, 
and then I can close with her. a 


How got 
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Mrs Strict. He is upon the stairs, now coming 
up! I am undone, if he sees you! 

tg Pox on him, I must'decamp then. Which 
way! 

Mrs Strict. Through this passage into the next 
chamber. | 

Ran, And so into the street. With all my 
heart. You may be perfectly easy, madam: 
mum’s the word; I never blab. _ [Aside.]-I shall 
not leave off so, but wait till the last moment. 

[Exit Rancer. 

Mrs Strict. So, he’s gone. What could I have 

said, if he had been discovered ! 


Enter Mr Strrictranp driving in Jacintua, 
Lucerra following. 


_ Strict. Once more, my pretty masculine ma- 
dam, you are welcome to home; and I hope to 
seep you somewhat closer than Ihave done; for 
to-morrow morning, eight o’clock, is the latest 
hour you shall stay in this lewd town. 


Jac. Oh, sir; when once a girl is equipped 


with a hearty resolution, it is not your worship’s 
sagacity, nor the great chain at your gate, can 
hinder her from doing what she has a-mind. 

Strict. Oh, Lord! Lord! how this love im- 
proves a young lady’s modesty ! 

Jac. Am I to blame to seek for happiness any 
where, when you are resolved to make me mise- 
rable here? : 

Strict. I have this night prevented your ma- 
king yourself so; and will endeavour to do it for 
the future. I have you safe now, and the devil 
shall not get you out of my clutches again. I 
have locked the doors, and barred them, I war- 
rant you. So, here—[Giving her a candle.|— 
Troop to your chamber, and to bed, while you 
are well. Go!—T[He treads on Rancnur’s hat,] 
—What’s here? A hat! A man’s hat in my wife’s 
dressing-room ! 

[ Looking at the hat. 

Mrs Strict. What shall I do? [ Aside. 

Strict. [Taking up the hat, and looking at 
Mrs Srrictianp.|—Ha! By hell, I see’tis true ! 

Mrs Strict..My fears confound me! I dare 
not tell the truth, and know not how to frame a 
lie! [ Aside. 

Strict. Mrs Strictland, Mrs Strictland, how 
came this hat into your chamber? 

Luc. Are you that way disposed, my fine lady, 
and will not trust me? [ Aside. 

Strict. Speak, wretch, speak 

Jac. I could not have suspected this, 

Strict. Why dost thou not speak ? 

Mrs Strict. Sir ’ 

Strict. Guilt—'tis guilt that ties your tongue ! 

Luc. I must bring her off, however. No cham- 
bermaid can help it. [ Aside. 

Strict. My fears are just, and I am miserable 
Thou worst of women ! 

Mrs Strict. I know my innocence, and can 
bear this no longer, 





[ Aside. 
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Strict. I know you are false, and ’tis I how 
will bear my injuries no longer. 

[ Both walk about in a passion. 

Lue. [To Jacinta aside.|—Is not the hat 
yours? own it, madam, 

[Takes away JactntHa’s hat, and exit. 

Mrs Strict. What ground, what cause have 
you for jealousy, when you yourself can witness, 
your leaving me was accidental, your return un- 
certain; and expected even sooner than it hap- 
pened? The abuse is gross and palpable. 

Strict. Why, this is true! s 

Mrs Strict. Indeed, Jacintha, I am innocent. 

Strict. And yet this hat must belong to some- 
body. 

Jac. Dear Mrs Strictland, be not concerned. 
When he has diverted himself a little longer 
with it 

Strict. Ha ! 

Jac. I suppose he will give me my hat again. 

Strict. Your hat! 

Jac. Yes, my hat. You brushed it from my 
side yourself, atid then trod upon it; whether on 
purpose to abuse this lady or no, you best know 
yourself. 

Strict. It cannot be—'tis all a lie. 

Jac, Believe so still, with all my heart; but 
the hat is mine. Now, sir, who does it belong 
to? [Snatches it, and puts it on. 

Strict. Why did she look so? 

Jac. Your violence of temper is too much for 
her. 
that confusion which you yourself occasion. 

Strict. Why did not you set me right at first ? 

Jac. Your hard usage of me, sir, is a sufficient 
reason why I should not be much concerned to 
undeceive you at all. ’Tis for your lady’s sake I 
do it now, who deserves much better of you than 
to be thus exposed for every slight suspicion.— 
See where she sits—Go to her. 

Mrs Strict. | Rising.|—Indeed, Mr Strictland, 
I have a soul as much above 

Strict. Whew! Now you have both found 
your tongues, and I must bear with their eternal 
rattle. E 











Jac. For shame, sir! go to her, and 

Strict. Well, well; what shall I say? I for- 
give—all is over. I, I, I forgive. 

Mrs Strict. Forgive! What do you mean ? 

Jac. Forgive her! Is that all? Consider, sir— 

Strict. Hold, hold your confounded tongues, 
and V’ll do any thing. T’ll ask pardon—or for- 
give—or any thing. Good now, be quiet—I ask 
your pardon—there—[ Kisses her.]|—Fer you, ma- 
dam, I am infinitely obliged to you, and I could 
find in my heart to make you a return im kind, 
by marrying you to a beggar, but I have more 
conscience. Come, come; to your chamber,— 
Here, take this candle. 


Enter Lucerra pertly. 


Luc. Sir, if you please, I will light my young 
lady to bed. 
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You use her ill, and then suspect her. for 
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Strict. No, no! no such thing, good madam. 
She shall have nothing but her pillow to consult 
this night, I assure you. So, in, n—[The la- 
dies take leave. Ewit Jactnrua.|—Good night, 
kind madam. 

Luc. Pox of the jealous fool ! We might both | 
have escaped out of the window, purely, | Aside. 

Strict. Go! get you down; and, do you hear, 
order the coach to be ready in the morning at 
eight, exactly.—[ Hit Lucerra.|—So, she is safe 
till to-morrow, and then for the country; and, 
when she is there, I can manage as [ think fit. 

Mrs Strict. Dear Mr Strictland 

Strict. I ain not ina humour, Mrs Strictland, 
fit to talk with you. Go to bed. I will endea- 
vour to get the better of my temper, if I can; 
Vl follow you—[Evit Mrs Srricrianp.|— 
How despicable have I made myself! { Exit. 





SCENE IIl.— Another chamber. 


Enter Rancer. 


Ran. All seems hushed again, and I may ven- 
ture out, I may as well sneak off whilst I am in 
a whole skin. Aind, shall so much love and claret 
as [am in possession of, only lull me to sleep, 
when it might so much better keep me waking? 
Forbid it fortune, and forbid it love. This is a 
chamber, perhaps, of some bewitching female, 
and I may yet be happy. Ha! A light! The 
door opens. A boy! Pox.on him! 

[ He retires. 


Enter Jacintua with a candle. 


Jac. I have been listening at the door, and, 
from their silence, I conclude they are peaceably 
gone to bed together. 

Ran. A pretty boy, faith! he seems uneasy. 

[ Aside. 

Jac. [Sitting down.|—What an unlucky night 
has this proved to me! Every circumstance has 
fallen out unhappily. 

Ran. He talks aloud. T’ll listen. [ Aside. 

Jac. But what most amazes me is, that Cla- 
rinda should betray me ! 

Ran. Clarinda! She must be a woman. Well, 
what of her? = * [ Aside. 

Jac. My guardian, else, would never have sus- 
pected my disguise. 

Ran. Disguise! Ha, it must be so! What 
eyes she has! What a dull rogue was I not to 
suspect this sooner ! [ Aside. 

Jac. Ha! I had forgot; the ladder is at the 
window still, and I will boldly venture by myself, 
—( Rising briskly, sees Rancer.|—Ha! A man, 
and well drest!: Ha, Mrs Strictland! Are you 
then at last dishonest ! 

Ran. By all my wishes, she is a charming wo- 
man! Lucky rascal ! [ Aside. 

Jac. But [ will, if possible, conceal her shame, 
and stand the brunt of his impertinence. 
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Ran. What shall I say to her? No matter ; 
any thing soft will do the business, [ Aside. 
Jac. Who are you? ; 
Ran. A man, young gentleman. 
Jac. And what would you have ? 
Ran. A woman. 
Jac. You are very free, sir. 
ou. x 
Ran. Ay, but there is one, ‘and a fair one, too ; 
the most charming creature nature ever set her 
hand to; and you are the dear little pilot that 


Here are none for 


| ‘must direct me to her heart. 


Jac. What mean you, sir? It is an office I am 
not accustomed to. 

Ran. You won't have far to go, however. I 
never make my errands tedious. It is to your 
own heart, dear madam, I would have you whis- 
per in my behalf. Nay, never start. Think you 
such beauty could ever be ‘concealed from eyes 
so well acquainted with its charms? 

Jac. What will become of me! If T cry out, 
Mrs Strictland‘is undone. This is my last re- 
sort. [ Aside. 

Ran. Pardon, dear lady, ‘the boldness ‘of this 
visit, which your guardian’s care has forced me 
to: but I long have loved you, long have doated 
on that beauteous face, and followed you from 
place to place, though, perhaps, unknown and 
unregarded. 

Jac. Here’s a special fellow ! [ Aside. 

Ran. Turn, then, an eye of pity on my suffer- 
ings; and, by Heaven, one tender look from 
those piercing eyes, one touch of this soft hand— 

[Going to take her hand. 

Jac. Hold, sir! no nearer. 

Ran. Would more than repay whole years of 
pain. 

Jac. Hear me; but keep your distance, or I 
raise the family. 

Ran, Blessings on her tongue, only for prat- 
tling to me! Aside. 

Jac. Oh, for a moment’s courage, and I shall 
shame him from his purpose. [Aside.] If I were 
certain so much gallantry had been shewn on my 
account only: 

Ran. You wrong your beauty to think, that 
any other could have power to draw me hither. 





_By all the little loves that play about your lips, I 





swear 

Jac. You came to me, and me alone ? 

Ran. By all the thousand graces that inha- 
bit there, you, and only you, have drawn me’ 
hither. 

Jac. Well said—Could I but believe you 

Ran. By Heaven, she comes.! Ah, honest 
Ranger, I never knew thee fail. [ Aside. 

Jac. Pray, sir, where did you leave this hat ? 

Ran. That-hat! that hat—tis my hat—I dropt 
it in the next chamber as I was looking for yours. 

whe How mean and despicable do you look 
now ! 

Ran. So, so! I am in a pretty pickle ! [ Aside. 
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Jac. You know by this, that Iam acquainted 
with every thing that has passed within, and 
how illit agrees with what you have professed to 
me. Let me advise you, sir, to be gone im- 
mediately : through that window, you may 
easily get into the street. One scream of mine, 
the least noise at that door, will wake the house. 

Ran, Say you so? [ Aside. 

Jac. Believe me, sir, an injured husband is not 
so easily appeased, and a suspected wife that is 
jealous of her honour 

Ran. Is the devil; and so let’s have no more 
of her. Look ye, madam, [Getting between the 
door and her.| I have but one argument left, and 
that isa strong one. Look on me well; I am 
as handsome, a strong, well made fellow as 
any about town; and, since we are alone, as I 
take it, we can have no occasion to be more 
private. 





[Going to lay hold of her. 
_ Jac. I have a reputation, sir, and will maintain 
at. 
Ran. You have a bewitching pair of eyes. 
Jac. Consider my virtue. [ Struggling. 
Ran. Consider your beauty, and my desires. 
Jac. tf lwerea man, you dared not use me thus, 
Ran. I should not have the same temptation. 
' Jac. Hear me, sir; I will be heard. [ Breaks 
from him.|. There isa man who will make you 
repent this usage of me. Oh, Bellamy! where 
art thou now ? 
Ran. Bellamy ! 
Jac. Were he here, you durst not thus affront 
me. [ Bursting into tears. 
Ran. Wis mistress, on my soul! | Aside.] You 
can love, madam; you can love, I find. Her 
tears affect me strangely. © [ Aside. 
Jac. Y-am not ashamed to own my passion for 
man of virtue and honour. I love, and glory in 
1t. 
Ran. Oh, brave! and you can write ietters, 
you can. I will not trust myself home with 


. 


ACT 
SCENE I—The Piazza. 


Enter Bettamy and Franxty. 


Bei. Psua ! what impertinent devil put it into 
your head to meddle with my affairs? 
’ Frank. You know I went thither in pursuit of 
another. 
ae I know nothing you had to do there at 
all. 
Frank. 1 thought, Mr Bellamy, you were a 
lover. 
_ Bel. I am’ so; and therefore should be for- 
given this sudden warinth. 
Frank. And therefore should forgive the fond 
impertinence of a lover. 


Vou. IL 
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you this evening, because I know it is incon- 
venient. 

Jac. Ha! 

Ran. Therefore I beg you would procure me 
a lodging; ’tis no matter how far off my guard- 
iau’s, Yours, Jacintha. 
Jac. The very words of my letter! I am amaz- 
ed! Do you know Mr Bellamy? 

Ran. There is not a man on earth I have so 
great a value for : and he must have some value 
for me, too, or he would never have shewn me 
your pretty epistle; think of that, fair lady. The 
Jadder is at the window, and so, madam, I hope 
delivering you safe into his arms, will, in some 
measure, expiate the crime I have been guilty of 
to you. 

Jac. Good Heaven ! How fortunate is this! 

Ttan. I believe I make myself appear more 
wicked than I really am. For, damn the, if I do 
not feel more satisfaction in the thoughts of re- 
storing you to my friend, than I could have plea~ 
sure in-any favour your bounty could have be- 
stowed. Let any other rake lay his hand upon 
his heart, and say the same. 

Jac. Your generosity transports me ! 

Ran, Let us lose no time, then; the ladde:’s 
ready. Where was you to lodge? 

Jac. At Mr Meggot’s. 

Ran. At my friend Jacky’s! better and better 
still. 

Jac. Are you acquainted with him, too? 

Ran. Ay, ay; why, did I not tell yon at first, 
that I was one of your old acquaintance? | know 
all about you, you see; though the devil fetch 
me if ever I saw you before! Now, madam, 
give me your hand. 

Jac. And now, sir, have with you. 

Ran. Then thou art a girl of spirit. And 
though I long to hug you for trusting yourself 
with me, I will not beg a single kiss, till Bel- 
lamy hinself shall give me leave, He must 
fight well, that takes you from me. — [ Exeundé. 


IV. 


Bel. Jealousy, you know, is as natural dn in- 
cident to love 

Frank. As curiosity. By one piece of silly 
curiosity, I have gone nigh to ruin both myself 
and you; let not, then, your jealousy complete 
our misfortunes. I fear I have lost a mistress 
as well as you. Then let us not quarrel, All 
may come right again. 

Bel. It is impossible. She is gone, removed 
for ever from my sight: she isin the country by 
this time. 

Frank. How did you lose her after we part- 
ed? 

Bel. By too great confidence. When I got 
her to my chair, the chairmen were not to be 
found. And, safe as I thought in our disguise, 
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I actually put her into the’ chair, when Mr 
Strictland and his servants were in sight ; 
which I had no sooner done, than’ they sur- 
rounded us, overpowered me, and carried her 
away. 

Frank. Unfortunate indeed ! Could you not 
make a second attempt? 

Bel. I had designed it; but when I came Xe 
the door, I found the ladder removed; and, hear- 
ing no noise, seeing no lights, nor being able to 
make any body answer, I concluded all atiernpha 
as impracticable as I now find them. Ha! 


see Lucetta coming, Then they may be still in 
town. 





Enter Lucetta. 


Lucetta, welcome! what news of Jacintha ? 

Luc. News, sir! you fright me out of my 
senses ! Why, is she not with you? 

Bel. What do you mean? With me! I have 
not seen her since I lost her last night. 

Ine. Good Heaven! then she is undone for 
ever, 

Frank. Why, what’s the matter ? 

Bel. Speak out—I’m all amazement ! 

Luc. She is escaped, without any of us know- 
img how. Nobody missed her till morning. 
We all thought she went away with you. But 
eaven knows now what may have happened. 

Bel. Somebody must have accompanied her 
in her flight. 

Luc. We know of nobody: weare all in con- 
fusion at home. My master swears revenge on 


you. My mistress says a stranger has her, 
Bel. A stranger ! 


Luc. But Mrs Clarinda: 

Bel. Clarinda! Who is she? 

Luc. [To Franxry.] The lndly, sir, who you 
saw at our house last night. 

Frank. Ha! what of her? 

Luc. She says, she is sure one Frankly 1 is the 


man; she saw them together, and knows it to be 
true, 


_ Frank. Damned fortune! [ Aside. 
Luc. Sure this is not Mr Frankly. 
Frank, Nothing will convince him now. 
[ Aside. 
Bel. [ Looking at Franxty.] Ha! ’tis true !— 
T sce it is true. [ Aside.] Lucetta, run up to 
Buckie, and take him with you to search where- 
ver you can. [Puts her out.]| Now, Mr Frankly, 
1 have found you. You have used me _ so 
ill, that you force me to forget you are my 
friend. 
Frank. What do you mean? 
Bel. Draw ! 
Frank, Are youmad? By Heavens, I am in- 
nocent. 
Bel. Ihave heard you, and will no longer be 
imposed on. Defend yourself ! 








Frank. Nay, if you are so hot, T draw to de- 


fend myself, as I would against a ‘madman. 
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Enter RANGER. 


Ran. What the devil, swords at noon-day ! 
Have among you, faith! [Parts them.| What's 
here, Bellamy ! Yes, egad, you are Bellamy, 
and you are Frankly; put up, both of you or 
else Tam a devilish fellow when once my 
sword is out. \ 

Bel. We shall have a time 

Ran. [Pushing Bettamy one way.} A time 
for what ? 

Frank. I shall be always as ready to defend 
my innocence as now. 

Ran. pushing Franky the other way.| In- 
nocence ! ay, to be sure—at your age—a mighty 
innocent fellow, no doubt. But what, in the 
name of common sense, is it that ails you both? 
are you mad? The last time I saw you, you were 
hugging and kissing ; and now you are cutting one 
another’s throats—I never knew any good come 
of one fellow’s beslavering another—But I shalt 
put you into better humour, I warrant you 
Bellamy, Frankly, listen both of you—Such for- 
tune—such a scheme 

Bel. Prithee, leave fooling. What, art drunk? 

Frank. He is always so, I think. 

Ran. And who gave you the privilege of think- 
ing? Drunk! no; Iam not drunk. ‘Tipsy, per- 
haps, with my g good fortune—merr y, and in spi- 
rits—though I have not fire enough to run my 
friend through the body. Not drunk, though 
Jack Meggot and I have boxed it about-—Cham- 
paign was the word for two whole hours, by 
Shrewsbury clock. 

Bel. Jack Meggot! Why, I left him at one, 
going to bed. 

Ran. That may be, but T made shift to rouse 
him and his family by four this morning. Ounds! 
I picked up a wench, and carried her to his 




















house. 


Bel. Va! 

Ran. Such a variety of adventures—Nay, you 
shall hear But, before 1 begin, Bellamy, you 
shall promise me half a dozen kisses before hand : 
for the devil fetch me if that little jade, Jacintha, 
would give me one, eee I pressed hard. » 

Bel. Who, Jacintha? press to kiss Jacintha? 

Ran. Kiss her! ay; why not? is she nota wo- 
man, and made to be kissed? 

Bel. Kiss her !—1 shall run distracted ! 

tan. How could I help it, when I had her 
alone, you rogue, in her bed-chamber, at mid- 
night ! ‘if I had been to be sacrificed, I should 
have done it. 

Bel. Bed-chamber, at midnight! I can hold 
no longer Draw ! 

Frank. Be easy, Bellamy. poticigeidy. 


Bel. He has been at some of his damned tricks 
with her. 


Frank. Hear bim out. 
Ran. ’Sdeath, how could I know she was his 
mistress? But I tell this story most miserably. I 
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should have told you first, I was in another lady’s 
chamber. By the Lord, I got in at the window 
by a ladder of ropes ! 

Frank, Ha! Another lady? 

Ran. Another: and stole in upon her whilst 
she was undressing ; beautiful as an angel, bloom- 
ing and young 

Frank. What, in the same house? 

Bel. What is this to Jacintha? Ease me of my 
pain. , 
Ran. Ay, ay, in the same house, on the same 
floor. The sweetest little angel—But I design 
to have another touch with her. 

Frank, ’Sdeath! but you shall have a touch 
upon me first, 

Bel. Stay, Frankly. [ Interposing. 

Ran. Why, what strange madness has possess- 
ed you both, that nobody must kiss a pretty 
wench but yourselves? 

Bel. What became of Jacintha? 

Ran. Ounds! what have you done, that you 
must monopolize kissing ? 

Frank. Prithee, honest Ranger, ease me of the 
pain IT amin. Was her name Clarinda? 

Bel. Speak in plain words, where Jacintha is, 
where to be found. Dear boy, tell me. 

Ran. Ay, now it is honest Ranger; and, dear 
boy, tell me—and a minute ago, my throat was 
to be cut I could find in my heart not to open 
my lips. But here comes Jack Meggut, who will 
let you into all the secret, though he designed to 
keep it from you, in half the time that I can, 
though I had ever so great a mind to tell it you. 


Hoapty.] 








Enter Jack Meccor. 


J. Meg. So, save ye, save ye, lads! we have 
been frightened out of our wits for you. Not 
hearing of Mr Bellamy, poor Jacintha is ready 
to sink for fear of any accident. 

Bel. Is she at your house? 

J. Meg. Why, did not you know that? We 
dispatched master Ranger to you three hours 
ago. 

sions Ay, plague! but I had business of my 
own, $9 I could not come—Hark ye, Frankly, is 
your girl maid, wife, or widow ? 

Frank. A maid, I hope. 

Ran. The odds are against you, Charles 
But mine is married, you rogue, and her husband 
jealous—The devil is in it if I do. not reap some 
reward for my last night’s service. 

Bel. He has certainly been at Mrs Strictland 
herself. But, Frankly, I dare not look on you, 

Frank. This one embrace cancels all thoughts 
of enmity. 

Bel. Thou generous man !— But I must haste 
to ease Jacintha of her fears. [ Exit Bex. 

Frank. And I to make up matters with Cla- 
rinda. [ Evit Frayx, 

Ran. And I to some kind wench or other, 
Jack. But where shall I find her, Heaven knows. 
And so, my service to your monkey. 

J. Meg. Adieu, rattlepate. © 





[ Exeunt. 
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SCENE I1—The hall of Mx Srrictiany’s 


house. 


Enter Mrs Srricrianp and CLarinpa. 


Mrs Strict. But why in such a hurry, my 
dear? stay till your servants can go along with 
youn? a4 
Cla. Ob, no matter; they'll follow with my 
things. It is but a little way off, and-my chair 
will guard me. After my staying out so late last 
night, Iam sure Mr Strictland will think every 
minute an age whilst I am in his house. 

Mrs Strict. Tam as much amazed at his sus- 
pecting your innocence as my own; and every 
time I think of it, I blush at my present beha- 
viour to you. 

Cla. No ceremony, dear child. 

‘Mrs Strict. No, Clarinda; I am too well ac- 
quainted with your good humour. But, J fear, in 
the eye of a malicious world, it may look hke a 
confirmation of his suspicion. ; 

Cla. My dear. if the world will speak ill of me 
for the little innocent gaiety, which I think the 
peculiar happiness of my teayper, I know no way 
to prevent it, and am only sorry the world is so 
il-natured: but I shall not part with my mirth, 
I assure them, so long as I know it innocent. I 
wish, my dear, this may be the greatest uneasi- 
ness your husband’s jealousy ever gives you. 

Mrs Strict. I hope he never again may have 
such occasion as he had last night. 

Cla. You are s0 unfashionable a wife! Why, 
last night’s accident would have made halt the 
wives in London easy for life. Has not his jea- 
lousy discovered itself openly? And are not you 
innocent? There is nothing but your foolish tem- 
per that prevents his being absolutely in your 

wer. 

Mrs Strict. Clarinda, this is too serious an af- 
fair to laugh at. Let me advise you, take care of 
Mr Frankly, observe his temper well, and if he 
has the least taint of jealousy, cast him off, and 
never trust to keeping him in your power. 

Cla. You will hear little more of Frankly, I 
believe. Here is Mr Strictland. 


Enter Mr Stricttann and Lucetta. 


_ Strict. Lucetta says you want me, madam. 

Cla. I trouble you, sir, only that [ might re- 
turn you thanks for ‘the civilities I have received 
in your family, before I took my leave. 

Strict, Keep them tg yourself, dear madam. 
As it is at my request that you leave my house, 
your thanks, upon that occasion, are not very de- 
sirable. 

Cla. Oh, sir, you need not fear. My thanks 
were only for your civilities. They will not over- 
burden you. But T’ll conform to your humour, 
sir, and part with as little ceremony 

Strict. As we met. 

Cla, The brute! [Aside.] My dear, good b’ye, 
we may meet again. [To Mrs. Srricr. 

Strict. If you dare trust me with your hand. 
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Cla. Lucetta, remember my instructions. Now, 
sir, have with you. 
[Mr Srrrettanp leads CLaRINDA out. 
Mrs Strict. Are her instructions cruel or kind, 
Lucetta? For I suppose they relate to Mr Frank- 
ly. 
fe Luc. Have youa mind to try if I can keep a 
secret as well as yourself, madam? Bat I will shew 
you I am fit to ke trusted, by keeping this, though 
it signifies nothing. 
Mrs Strict. Vhis answer is not so civil, I think, 
Luc. 1 beg pardon, madam, I meant it not to 
offend, 
Mrs Strict. Pray let us have no more such. 
I neither desire, nor want your assistance. 


Re-enter Mr SrricTLanp. 


Sérict. She is gone; I feel myself somewhat 
easier already. Since I have begun the day with 
gallantry, madam, shall I conduct you up? 

Mrs Strict. There is something, sir, which gives 
you secret uneasiness, I wish 

Strict. Perhaps so, madam; and perhaps it 
may soon be no secret at all. [Leads her out. 

Luc. Would I, were once well settled with my 
young lady! for, at present, this is but an odd 
sort of a queer family. Last night’s affair puzzles 
me. A hat there was, that belonged to none of 
us, that’s certain; madam was in a fright, that is 
as certain; and I brought all off. Jacintha 
escaped, no one of us knows how. The goed 
man’s jealousy was yesterday groundless ; yet to- 
day, in my mind, he is very much in the right. 
Mighty odd, all this!—Somebody knocks. If 
this should be Clarinda’s spark, I have an odd 
message for him, too. [She opens the door. 

a. 





© Enter Frankry. 

Frank. So, my pretty handmaid, meeting with 
you gives me some hopes. May I speak with 
Clarinda? 

Luc, Whom do you want, sir? 

Frank. Clarinda, child, The young lady I was 
admitted to yesterday. 

Luc. Clarinda! No such person lives here, I 
assure you. 

Frank. Where, then ? 

Lue, I don’t know, indeed, sir. 

- Frank, Will you inquire within? 
Lue. Nobody knows in this house, sir, you will 
find. 

Frank. What do you mean? She is a friend of 
Jacintha’s, your lady. I will take my oath she 
was here last night; and you yourself spoke of 
her being here this morning—Not know ! 

Luc. No; none of us know.. She went away 
of a sudden—no one of us can imagine whither. 

rank. Why, faith, child, thou hast a tolerable 
face, and hast delivered this denial very hand- 
somely : but let me tell you, your impertinence 
tus morning had like to have cost me my life” 
How, therefore, make me amends. I come from; 
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your young mistress; I come from Mr Bellamy ; 
I come with my purse full of gold, that persua- 
sive rhetoric, to win you to let me see and speak 
to this Clarinda once again. 

Luc. She is not here, sir. 

drank. Direct me to her. 

Luc. No; I cannot do that, neither. 


Enter fi AR aieh at behind. 
Strict. I heard a knocking at the door, and a 


man’s voice—Hia ! [ Aside. 
Frank. Deliver this letter to her. 
Strict. By all my fears, a letter ! | Aside. 


Luc. I don’t know but I may be tempted te 
do that. 

Frank. Take it, then—and with it this, 

| Kisses her, and gives her money- 

Strict. Um! There are two bribes ina breath! 
What a jade she is! [ Aside: 

Luc. Ay; this gentleman understands reason. 

Frank. And, be assured, you oblige your mis- 
tress while you are serving me, 

Strict. Her mistress! Damned sex! And 
damned wife! thou art an epitome of that sex ! 

| Aside. 

Frank. Aud, if you can procure me an an 
swer, your fee shall be enlarged. 

[ Exit FRANKLY, 

Luc. The next step is to get her to read this 
letter. 

Strict. |Snatches the letter.|—No noise—But 
stand silent there, whilst I read this—[ Breaks it 
open, and drops the case.|}—* Madam, the gaiety 
‘of a heart happy as mine was yesterday, may, I 
“hope, easily excuse the unseasonable visit I 
‘made your house last night’—Death and the 
devil ! Confusion! I shall run distracted. It is 
too mach ! There was a man, then, to whom the 
hat belonged; and I was gulled, abused, cheat- 
ed, imposed on by a chit, a child—Oh, woman, 
woman! But I will be calm, search it to the bot- 
tom, and have a full revenge 

Fiuc. | Aside.|—So, here’s fine work! He’lh 
make himself very ridiculous, though. 

Strict. | Reads on.J|—* ¥ know ty innocence 
‘will appear so manifestly, that I need only ap- 
‘ peal to the lady who accompanied me to Bath. 
Your very bumble servant, good, mnocent, fine 
Madam Clarinda., ‘Aud I do not doubt but 
‘her good-nature,’ bawd! bawd! ‘ will not let 
“you persist in injuring your obedient humble 
* servant, 





‘ Cyarves Franky,’ 

Now, who can say my jealousy lacked founda- 
tion, or my suspicion of fine madam’s innocent 
gaicty was unjust? Gaiety! Why, ay; ’twas gai- 
ety brought him hither. Gaiety makes her a 
bawd My wife may be a whore in gaiety.— 
What a number of things become fashionable 
under the notion of gaiety! What, you received 
this epistle in gaiety, too? and were to deliver it 
to my wife, I suppose, when the gay fit came 
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next upon her? Why, you impudent young 
strumpet, do you laugh at me? 

Luc. T would, if 1 dared, laugh most heartily. 
Be pleased, sir, only to look at that piece of pa- 
per that lies there. 

Strict. Ha! 

Luc. I have not touched it, sir. It is the case 
that letter came in; and the direction will in- 
form you whom I was to deliver it to.' 

Strict. This is directed to Clarinda ! 

Luc. Oh, is it so? Now, read it over again, 
and all your foolish doubts will vanish. 

Strict. I have no doubts at all. I am satisfi- 
ed that you, Jacintha, Clarinda, my wife, all 
are 

Luc. Lud! Lud! You will make a body mad. 

Strict. Hold your impertinent tongue. 

_ Luc. You'll find the thing-to be just as I say, 
sir. 

Strict. Begone !—+[ Exit Lucerra.|-—They 
must be poor at the work, indeed, if they did not 
lend one another their names. ‘Tis plain, ’tis 
evident, and I am miserable. But, for my wife, 
she shall not stay one night longer in my house. 
Separation, shame, contempt, shall be her por- 
tion. I am determined in the thing; and, when 
ence it is over, I may, perhaps, be easy. 





| Exit. 
SCENE III.—The Street. 


Craninpa brought in a chair, Rancer fol- 
lowing. 


Ran, Uark’e, chairmen! Damn your con- 
founded trot! Go slower. 

Cla. Here stop, 

Ran. By Heavens! The monsters hear rea- 
son, and obey. 

Cla. [Letting down the window.|—What trou- 
blesome fellow was that? 

1 Chair. Some rake, I warrant, that cannot 
ee himself home, and wants us to do it for 
nim. 

Cla. There—And pray do you take care I be 
not troubled with him. [ Goes in. 

Ran. That’s as much as to say now, pray follow 
me. Madam, you are a charming woman, and I 
will do it 

1 Chair. Stand off, sir! 

Ran. Prithee, honest fellow—what—what wri- 
ting is that? | Endeavouring to get in. 

2 Chair. You come not here. 

Ran. Lodgings to be let: a pretty convenient 
inscription, and the sign of a good modest fami- 
ly. There may be lodgings for gentlemen as well 
as ladies. Hark’e, rogues; T’ll lay you all the 
silver [have in my pocket, there it is, I get in 
there in spite of your teeth, ye pimps. 

Throws down the money, and goes in. 

[Within] Chair, chair, chair ! 

Chair. Who calls chair? 
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1 Chair. What, have you let the gentleman 
in? 

2 Chair. Vl tell you what, partner, he certaine 
ly slipt by whilst we were picking up the money. 
Come, take up. [ Exeunt, 


SCENE IV.—Crarinpa’s lodgings. 


Enter Crarinpa, and maid following. 


Maid. Bless me, madam, you seem disordered ! 
what’s the matter? 

Cla. Some impertinent fellow followed the 
chair, and I am afraid they let him in.-—[A noise 
between Rancer and Landlady.|—-I should cer- 
tainly know that voice.---[Rancer talks with the 
Landlady.|—My madcap cousin Ranger, as I 
live! I am sure he does not know me. If I 
could but hide my face now, what sport I should 
have! A mask, a mask! Run and see if you can 
find a mask. f 

Maid. I believe there is one above. 

Cla. Run, run, and fetch it.---[ Exit Maid.J— 


Here he comes. 


Enter Rancur and Landlady. 


How unlucky is this? [Lurning from them: 

Land. What’s your business here, unmannerly 
sir? 

Ran. Well, let’s see these lodgings that:are to 
be let. Gad, a very pretty. neat tenement-—But 
hark’e, is it real and natural, all that, or only 
patched up, and new-painted this summer season, 
against the town fills? 

Land. What does the saucy fellow mean with 
his double tenders here? Get you down 





Enter Maid with a mask. 


Maid. Here is a very dirty one. 

Aside to CLaRINDA.,, 
now we shali see a little 
what he would be at. [ Aside., 

Land. This is an honest house. For all your 
laced waistcoat, I'll bave you thrown down, neck 
and heels. 

Ran. Pho! not in such a hurry, good old lady 
A mask! Nay, with all my heart. It saves 
me a world of blushing. Have you ne’er a one 
for me? I am apt to be ashamed myself, on 
these occasions. 

Land. Get you down, I say— 

Ran. Not if I guess right, old lady. Madam, 
-—[To Crarrinpa, who makes signs to the Land 
lady to retire.|---look ye there, now! that a wo- 
man should live to your age, and know so little 
of the matter. Begone !~| Hit Landlady.|-~By 
her forwardness, this should be a whore of qua- 
lity. My boy, Ranger, thou art in luck to-day. 
She wont speak, I find---then, I will.—[ Aside. |—- 
Delicate lodgings, truly, madam ! and very neat- 
ly furnished---a very convenient room this, I 
must needs own, to entertain a mixed company. 
But, my dear charming creature, does not that 


Cla. No matter 
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door open to a more commodious apartment, for 
the happiness of a private friend, or so? The 
prettiest brass lock---fast, um ; that won’t do. 
*Sdeath, you are a beautiful woman; I am sure 
you are. Prithee, let me see your face. It is your 
interest, child—-the longer you delay, the more 
Ishall expect. Therefore,----[ Tuking her hand.| 
my dear, soft, kind, new acquaintance, 'thus:let 
me take your hand; and, whilst you gently, with 
the other, let day-light in upon me, let me softly 
hold you to me, that, with my longing lips, I may 
receive the warmest, best impression.---[ She wn- 
masks. |---Clarinda } 

Cla. Ha, ha! your servant, cousin Ranger— 
Ha, ha, ha! 

Ran. Oh, your humble servant, madam. You 
had like to have been beholden to your mask, 
cousin—I must brazen it out. [ Aside. 

Cla. Ha, ha, ha! You were not so happy in 
your disguise, sir. The pretty stagger in your 
gait, that happy disposition of your wig, the gen- 
teel negligence of your whole person, and those 
pretty flowers of modish gallantry, made it im- 
possible to mistake you, my sweet coz. Ha, 
ha, ha! 

Ran. Oh, I knew you, too; but I fancied you 
had taken a particular liking to my person, and 
had a mind to sink the relation under that little 
piece of black velvet! and, egad, you never find 
me behind hand in a frolic, But, since it is 
otherwise, my merry, good-humoured cousin, I 
am as heartily glad to see you in town, as I should 
be to meet any of my old bottle acquaintance. 

Cla. And, on my side,] am as happy in meet- 
ing your worship, as I should be in a rencounter 
with e’er a petticoat in Christendom. 

Ran. And if you have any occasion for a 
dangling gallant to Vauxhall, Ranelagh, or even 
the poor neglected Park, you are $0 unlike the 
rest of your virtuous sisters of the petticoat, that 
IT will venture myself with you. 

Cla. Take care what you promise; for who 
knows but this face, you were pleased to say so 
many pretty things before you saw it, may raise 
so many rivals among-your kept mistresses, and 
reps of quality ——— 

Ran. Hold, hold! a truce with your satire, 
sweet coz; or, if scandal must be the topic of 
every virtuous woman’s conversation, call for 
your tea-waiter, and let it be in it’s proper ele- 
ment. Come, your tea, your tea! 


Enter Maid. 


Cla. With all my heart————Who’s there? 
Get tea—upon condition that you stay till it 
comes, 

Ran. That is according as you behave, ma- 
dam. - 

Cla. Oh, sir, I am very sénsible of the favour. 

Ran. Nay, you may, I assure you; for there 
is but one woman of virtue, besides yourself, I 
would stay with ten minutes (and I have not 
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known her above these twelve hours ;) the insi- 
pidity, or the rancour of their discourse is insuf- 
ferable—’Sdeath ! I had rather take the air with 
my grandmother. 

Cla. Ha, ha, ha! the ladies are highly obliged 
to you, I vow. 

Ran. [ tell you what; the lady I speak of was 
obliged to me, and the generous girl is ready to 
own it. 

Cla. And, pray, when was it you did virtue 
this considerable service ? 

Ran. But this last night, the devil fetch me! 
A romantic whim of mine conveyed me into her 
chamber, where I'found her, young and beauti- 
ful, alone, at midnight, dressed like a soft Ado- 
nis; her lovely hair all loose about her shoul- 
ders 

Cla. In boy’s clothes! this is worth attending 
to. { Aside. 

Ran. Gad, I no more suspected her being a 
woman, than I did your being my cater-cousin. 

Cla. How did you discover it at last? 

Ran. Why, faith, she very modestly dropt me 
a hint of it herself. 

Cla. Herself! If this should be Jacintha ! 

[ Aside. 

Ran. Ay, ’foregad, did she; which I imagined 
agood sign at midnight—eh, cousin? So I e’en in- 
vented a long story of a passion I had for her, 
though I had never seen her before—you know my 
old way ; and said so many tender things— 

Cla. As you said to me just now. 

Ran. Pho! quite in another style, I assure 

ou. It was midnight, and I was in a right cue. 

Cla. Well! And what did she answer to all 
these protestations ? 

Ran. Why, instead of running into my arms 
at once, as I expected 

Cla. To be sure. 

Ran. ’Gad, like a free-hearted, honest girl, 
she frankly told me she liked another better than 
she liked me; that I had something in my face 
that shewed I was a gentleman; and she would 
e’en trust herself with me, if I wouid give her my 
word I would convey her to her spark. 

Cla. Oh, brave! and how did you bear this? 

Ran. Why, curse me, if I am ever angry with 
a woman for not having a passion for me ! 

Cla. No! : 

Ran. Never. I only hate your sex’s vain pre- 
tence of having no passions at all. Gad, I loved 
the good-natured girl for it; took her at her 
word; stole her out of the window; and _ this 
morning made a very honest fellow happy in the 
possession of her. 

Cla. And her name is Jacintha? 

Ran. Ha! 

Cla. Your amours are no secrets, sir. You 
see you might as well have told me all the 
whole of last night’s adventure; for you find I 
know. ; 

Ran, All! Why, what do you know? 
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Cla. Nay, nothing; I only know that a gentle- 
man’s hat cannot be dropt in a lady’s cham- 
ber——— — 

Ran. The devil ! 

Cla. But a husband is such an odd, imperti- 
nent, awkward creature, that he will be stum- 
bling over it. 

Ran. Here has been fine work. [Aside.] But 
. how, in the name of wonder, should you know all 
this? 

Cla. By being in the same house, 

Ran. In the same house ! 

Cla. Ay, in the same house, a witness of the 
confusion you have made. 

Ran. Frankly’s Clarinda, by all that’s fortu- 
nate! It must be so! [ Aside. 

Cla, And \et me tell you, sir, that even the 
dull, low-spifited diversions you ridicule in us 
tame creatures, are preferable to the romantic 
exploits that only wine can raise you to. 

Ran. Yes, cousin: but V’ll be even with you. 

| Aside. 

Cla. If you reflect, cousin, you will find a 
great deal of wit in shocking a lady’s modesty, 
disturbing her quiet, tainting her reputation, and 
ruining the peace of a whole family. 

Ran. To be sure. 

Cla. These are the high-mettled pleasures of 
you men of spirit, that the insipidity of the vir- 
tuous can never arrive at. And can you, in rea- 
lity, think your Burgundy, and your Bacchus, 
your Venus, and your Loves, an excuse for all 
this? Fie, cousin, fie ! 

Ran. No, cousin. 

_ Cla, What, dumb! I am glad you have mo- 
desty enough left not to go about to excuse your- 
self. 

Ran. It is as you say; when we are sober, 
and reflect but ever so little on the follies we 
commit, we are ashamed and sorry: and yet 
the very next minute we run again into the same 
absurdities. 

Cla. What! moralizing, cousin! ha, ha, ha ! 

Ran, What you know is not half, not a hun- 
dredth part of the mischief of my last night’s fro- 
lic; and yet the very next petticoat I saw this 
moruing, I must follow it, and be damned to me ; 
though, for aught I know, poor Frankly’s hfe may 
depend upon it. 

Cla. Whose life, sir? 

Ran. And here do I stand prating to you 
now. 

Cla. Pray, good cousin, explain yourself. 

Ran. Good cousin! She has it. [Aside.]— 
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Why, whilst I was making off with the wench, 
Bellamy and he were quarrelling about her; and 
though Jacintha and I made all the haste we 
could, we did not get to them before 
oe Before what? I’m frightened out of my 
wits | 

Ran. Not that Frankly cared three half-pence 
for the girl. i 

Cla. But there was no mischief done, I hope? 

Ran. Pho! a slight scratch; nothing at all, as 
the surgeon said: though he was but a queer 
looking son of a bitch of a surgeon, neither. 

Cla. Good God! why, he should have the 
best that can be found in London. 

Ran. Ay, indeed, so he should: that was 
what I was going for, when I saw you. [Sits 
down.] They are all at Jack Meggot’s hard by, 
and you will keep me here? 

Cla. I keep you here! For Heaven’s sake, be 
gone. 

Ran, Your tea is a damned while a coming. ~ 

Cla. You shall have no tea now, I assure you, 

Ran. Nay! one dish. 

Cla. No, positively, you shall not stay. 

Ran. Your commands are absolute, madam. 

[ Going. 

Cla, Then Frankly is true, and I only am to, 
blame. 

Ran. [Returns.] But I beg ten thousand par- 
dons, cousin, that [ should forget 

Cla, Forget what ! 

Ran. Forget to salute you. 

Cla. Pshaw ! how can you trifle at such a time 
as this? 

Ran. A trifle! wrong not your beauty. 

Cla. Lord, how teasing you are. There. 

Ran. [Kisses her.] Poor thing! how uneasy 
she is. Nay, no ceremony, you shall not stir a 
step with me. 

Cla. I do not intend it. This is downright 
provoking. [ Exi¢ Rancer.| Who’s there ? 


Enter Landlady. 


Land. Madam, did your ladyship call ? 

Cla. Does one Mr Meggot live in this neigh- 
bourhood ? 

Lund. Yes, madam, a fine gentleman, and 
keeps a noble house, and a world of company. 

Cla. Very well; I don’t want his history. I 
wonder my servants are not come yet. 

Land. Lack a-day, madam, they are all below. 

Cla. Send up one, then, with a card to me. 
I must know the truth of this immediately. 

[ Exeunt 
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ACT V. 


SCENE I—A room in Mn Srricrianp’s house. | come in, rascal? [ Beats him.] All vexations meet 


Mr and Mrs Srrictianp discovered ; she weep- 
ing, and he writing. 

Mrs Strict. Hetcu ho! 7 ja 

Strict. What can possibly be the occasion of 
that sigh, madam? you have yourself agreed to 
a maintenance, and a maintenance no dutchess 
need be ashamed of. 

Mrs Strict. But the extremities of provocation, 
that drove me to that agreement 

Strict. Were the elfect of your own follies. 
Why do you disturb me? [Writes on. 

Mrs Strict. I would not willingly give you a 
moment’s uneasiness; I but desire a fair and 
equal hearing; and if I satisfy you not in every 
point, then abandon me, discard me to the world, 
and its malicious tongues. 

Strict. What was it you said? Damn this pen! 

Mrs Strict. I say, Mr Strictland, I would 
only ‘ 

Strict. You would only You would only re- 
peat what you have been saying this hour; [ am 
innocent; and when I shewed you the letter I 
had taken from your maid, what was then your 
poor evasion, but that it was to Clarinda, and 
you were innocent? 

Mrs Strict. Heaven knows, I am innocent } 

Strict. But I know your Clarinda, your woman 
of honour, is your blind, your cover, your 
But why do I distract myself. about a woman I 
have no longer any concern with? Here, madam, 
is your fate. A letter to your brother in the 
country, 

Mrs Strict. Sir ; 

Strict. Ihave told him what a sister he has to 
receive, and how to bid her welcome. ' 

Mrs Strict. Then my ruin is complete. 
brother ! 

Strict. I must vindicate my own honour, else 
what will the world say ? 

Mrs Strict. That brother was my only hope, 
my only ground of patience. In his retirement, I 
hoped my name might have been safe, and slept, 
till, by some happy means, you might at length 
have known me innocent, and pitied me. 

_ Strict. Retirement! pretty soul! no, no; that 

face was never made for retirement ; itis another 
sort of retiring you are fittest for. Ha! hark! 
What's that? [A knocking at the door.] Two 
gentle taps—and why but two! was that the sig- 
nal, madam? Stir not, on your life! 

Mirs..Strict. Give me resolution, Heaven, to 
bear this usage, and keep it secret from the world ! 

| Aside. 

Strict. I will have no signs, no items, no hem 
to tell him Iam here. Ha! another tap. The 
gentleman is in haste, I find. [Opens the door, 
and enter Trster.] Tester! Why did you not 
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to cross me. 

Test. Lard, sir! what do you strike me for? 
my mistress ordered me never to come in where 
she was, without first knocking at the door. 

Strict. Oh, cunning devil! Tesier is too ho- 
nest to be trusted. 

Mrs Strict. Unhappy man! will nothing un- 
deceive him? [ Aside. 

Test. Sir, here is a letter. 

Strict. To my wife? 

Test. No, sir, to you. 
below. 

Strict. Art sure it is a servant? 

Test. Sir! [Staring.| it is Mr Buckle, sir. 

Strict. Yam-mad: I know not what to say, or 
do, or think. But let’s read: [Reads to himself:] 
“Sir, we cannot bear to reflect that Mrs Strict- 
‘land may possibly be ruined in your esteem, and 
“in the voice of the world, only by the confusion 
‘which our affairs have made in your family, 
‘ without oflering all within our power to clear 
‘the misunderstanding between you. If you will 
‘ give yourself the trouble but to step to Mr Mev- 
‘ vot’s, where all parties will be, we doubt vot 
“but we can entirely satisfy your most flagrant 
‘ suspicions, to the honour of Mrs Strictland, and 
‘the quiet of your lives. 

‘JactnrHa. Joun Bettamy,’ 
Hey! Here is the whole gang witnessing for one 
another. They think I am an ass, and will be 
led by the nose to believe every thing. Call me 
a chair. [Erit Tester.] Yes, I will go to this 
rendezvous of enemies—J will—and find out all 
her plots, her artifices and contrivances: it will 
clear my conduct to her brother, and all her 
friends, [Exit Mr Srricrianp, 

Mrs Strict. Gone so abruptly ! What can that 
letter be about? no matter; there is no way left 
to make us easy, but by my disgrace, and I must 
learn to suffer; time and innocence will teach 
me to bear it patiently. 


\ 


The servant waits 


Enter Lucetra. 


Luc. Mrs Bellamy, madain, (for my young 
lady is married) begs you would follow Mr Strict- 
land to Mr Meggot’s; she makes no doubt but 
she shall be able to make you and my master 
easy. : 

Mrs Strict. But how came she to know any 
thing of the matter? , 

Tuc. 1 have been with them, madam; I could 
not bear to see so good a lady ill-treated. 

Mrs Strict. Lam indeed, Lucetta, ill-treated : 
but I hope this day will be the last of it. 

Luc. Madam Clarinda and Mr Frankly will 
be there: and the young gentleman, madam, who 
was with you in this room last night. 


3 
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Mrs Strict. Ha! if he is there, there may be 
hopes; and it is worth the trying. 
Luc. Dear lady, let me call a chair. 


Mrs Strict. I go with you. I cannot be more. 


wretched than I am. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE II.—A room in Jack Mrccovr’s house. 


Enter Franxxy, Rancrr, BELLAMY, JAcINTHA, 
and Jack Mrccor. 


Frank. Oh, Ranger, this is news indeed! your 


cousin, and a lady of such fortune ! 
Ran. I have done the business for you: I tell 
you she’s your own. She loves you. 
Frank. You make my heart dance with joy ! 
Words are too faint to tell the joy I feel! 


Ran. I have put that heart of hers into such: 


a flutter, that I'll lay a hundred guineas, with the 
assistance which this lady has promised me, I fix 
her yours directly. , 

Jac. Ay, ay, Mr Frankly, we have a design 
upon her which cannot fail. But you must obey 
orders, 

Frank. Most willingly: but remember, dear 
lady, I have more than life at stake. 

Jac. Away, then, into the next room ; for she 
is this instant coming hither. 


Frank, Hither! you surprise me more and 


more, 

Jac. Here is a message from her, by which she 
desires leave to wait on me this afternoon. 

Ran. Only for the chance of seeing you here, 
I assure ye. 

Frank. Let me hug thee; though I know not 
how to believe it. 

Ran. Psha! prithee don’t stifle me! It is a 
busy day, a very busy day. 

J. Meg. Thou art the most unaccountable 
creature in life, 

Ran. But the most lucky one, Jack, if I suc- 
ceed for Frankly as I have for Bellamy; and my 
heart whispers me I shall. Come in, most noble 
Mr Buckle! and what have you to propose? 


~ Enter Bucxue. 


Buc. A lady, madam, in a chair, says her 
name is Clarinda. 

Jac. Desire her to walk up. 

Bel.. How could you let her wait? [Hvit 
Buckte.] You must excuse him, madam; Buckle 
is a true bachelor’s servant, and knows no man- 
ners. 

Jac. Away, away, Mr Frankly, and stay till I 
call you. A rap with my fan shall be the signal. 
[| Exit Frangiy.] We make very free with your 
house, Mr Meggot. 

J. Meg. Oh! you could not oblige me more. 


Enter CuaRinDA. 
Cla. Dear Mrs Bellamy, pity my confusion. 


I am to wish you joy, and ask you pardon, all in 


Vot. II, 
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a breath. I know not what to say; I am quite 
ashamed of my last night’s behaviour. 

Jac. Come, come, Clarinda, it is all well; all 


is over, and forgot. Mr Bellamy— [Salute 
~ Cla. I wish you joy, sir, with all my heart, 





| and should have been very sorry if any folly of 


mine had prevented it. 

Bel. Madam, I am obliged to you. 

Cla, I see nothing of Mr Frankly! my mind 
misgives me. | Aside. 

Ran. And so, you came hither purely out of 
friendship, good-nature, and humility ? ; 

Cla. Purely. 

Ran. To confess your offences, to beg pardon, 
and to make reparation? 

Cla; Purely. Is this any thing so extraordi- 
nary? 
J. Meg. The most so of any thing in life, I 
think. 

Ran. A very whimsical business for so fine a 
lady ! and an errand you seldom went on before, 
I fancy, my dear cousin? 

Jac. Never, I dare swear, if I may judge by 
the awkward concern she shews in delivering it. 

Cla. Concern! Lard! well, I protest, you are 
all exceeding pretty company! Being settled for 
life, Jacintha, gives an ease to the mind that 
brightens conversation strangely. 

Jac. Iam sorry, with all my heart, you are 
not in the same condition; for, as you are, my 


dear, you are horridly chagriné. 


Ran. But with a little of our help, madam, 
the lady may recover, and be very good com- 
pany. 

Cla. Hum! What does he mean, Mr Bel- 
lamy? 

Bel. Ask him, madam. 

Cla. Indeed, I shall not give myself the trou- 
ble. 

Jac. Then, you know what he means? 

Cla. Something impertinent, I suppose, not 
worth explaining. 3 

Jac. Tt is something you won't let him explain, 
I find, 


Enter Buckxz, and whispers Muccor. 


J. Meg. Very well. Desire him to walk into . 
the parlour. Madam, the gentleman is below, 

Jac. Then every one to your posts. You know 
your cues? 

Ran. I warrant ye. [ Eveunt Gentlemen. 

Cla, All gone! I am glad of it, for T want to 
speak ‘to you. ; 

Jac. And I, my dear Clarinda, have something 
which I do not know how to tell you: but it 
must be known sooner or latter. 

Cla. What's the matter? 

Jac. Poor Mr Frankly 

Cla. You fright me out of my senses ! 

Jac. Has no wounds but what you can cure. 
Ha, ha, ha! 

Cla. Psha! I am angry. 


AU 
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Jac. Psha! You are pleased ; and will be more 
50, when I tell you, this man, whom fortune has 
thrown in your way, is, in rank and temper, the 
man in the world who suits you best for a hus- 
band. 

Cia. Husband ! I say, husband, indeed! Where 
will this end? ; [ Aside. 

Jac. His very soul is yours; and he oily waits 
an opportunity of telling you so. He is in the 
next room. Shall.I call him in? 

Cla. My dear girl, hold! 

Jac. How foolish is this coyness now, Clarinda! 
If the men were here, indeed, something might 
be said And so, Mr Frankly 

Cla, How can you be so teasing? 

Jac. Nay, I am in downright earnest: and, to 
shew how particular I have been in my inquiries, 
though I know you have a spirit above regarding 
the modish, paltry way of a Smithfield bargam 
+—his fortune 

Cla. J don’t care what his fortune is: 

Jac. Don’t you so? Then you are farther gone 
than I thought you were. 

Cla. No, psha! prithee, I don’t mean so, nei- 
ther. 

Jac. I don’t care what you mean: but you 
won’t like him the worse, I hope, for having a 
fortune superior to your own? Now, shall I call 
him in? ‘ 

Cla. Pho, dear girl—Some other time. 

Jac. [Raps with her fan.| That’s the signal, 
and here he is. You shall not stir: I positively 
will leave you together. [Eait JacinTHa. 

Cla. I tremble all over ! 











Enter Franky. 


Frank. Pardon this freedom, madam: but I 
hope our having so luckily met with a common 
friend in Mrs Bellamy—— 

Cla. Sir! P 

Frank. Makes any farther apology for my be- 
haviour Jast night absolutely unnecessary. 

Cla. So far, Mr Frankly, that I think the apo- 
logy should be rather on my side, for the imper- 
tinent bustle I made about her. 

Frank. This behaviour gives me hopes, ma- 
dam: pardon the construction—buf, from the 
bustle you made about, the lady, may I not hope 
you was not quite indifferent ahout the gentle- 
man? due 

Cla. Have a care of being too sanguine in your 
hopes: might not a love of power, or the satis- 
faction of shewing that power,or the dear pleasure 
of abusing that power; might not these have been 
foundation enough for more than what I did? 

Frank. Charming woman! with most of your 
sex, I grant, they might; but not with you. What- 
ever power your beauty gives, your good-nature 
will allow you no other use of it than to oblige. 

Cla. This is the height of compliment, Mr 
Frankly. 
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* Frank. Not in my opinion, I assure you, ma- 
dam; and I am uow going to put it to the trial, 
Cla. What is he going to say, now? _ | Aside. 
Frank. What is it that ails me, that I cannot 
speak? Psha! he here! _ [Aside 


Enter RAanceER. 


Interrupted ! impertinent ! 

Ran. Theré is no sight so ridiculous as a pair 
of your true lovers. Here are you two now, bowing 
and cringing, and keeping a passion secret from 
one another, that is no secret to all the house be- 
side. And, if you don’t make up the matter im- 
mediately, it will be all over the town within 
these two hours. 

Cla. What do you mean? 

Frank, Ranger 
_ Ran. Do you be quiet, can’t ye? [Aside.] But 
it is over, I suppose, cousin, and you have givea 
him your consent. 

Cla. Sir, the liberties you are pleased to take 
with me ; 

Ran. Oh! in your airs still, are you? Why, 
then, Mr Frankly, there is a certain letter of 
yours, sir, to this lady— 

Cla. A letter to me ! 

Ran. Ay! to you, madam. 

Frank. Ha! what of that letter ? 

Ran. It is only fallen into Mr Strictland’s 
hands, that is all; and he has read it. 

Frank. Read it! 

Ran. Ay, read it to all his family at home, 
and to all the company below : and if some stop 
be not put to it, it will be read in all the coffee+ 
houses in town. 

Frank. A stop! this sword shall put a stop to 
ity or I will perish in the attempt. 

Ran. But will that sword put a stop to the 
talk of the town? Only make it talk the fast- 
er, take my word for it. 

Cla. This is all a trick. 

Ran. A trick! Is it so? you shall soon see 
that, my fine cousin. [ Evit Rancer. 

Frank. It is but too true, I fear. There is 
such a letter, which I gave Lucetta. Can you 
forgive me? Was I much to blame, when I 
could neither see nor hear of you? 

Cla. [Tenderly.] You give yourself, Mr Frank- 
ly, a thousand times more uneasiness than you 
need about me. 

Frank, If this uneasiness but convinces you 
how much I love you Interrupted again ! 

Cla. This is downright malice. [ Aside. 

















Enter Rancrr, followed by Jactntua, Mr 
SrrictLanpD, BeLttamy, and Meccor. 


Ran. Enter, enter, gentlemen and lady. Now 
you shall see whether this is a trick or no. 

Cla. Mr Strictland here! What is all this? 

Jac. Do not be uneasy, my dear; we will ex- 
plain it to-you. , 


Noaoaty.] 


when my heart is on the rack. 

Ran. Come this way, then, and learn. 

{JactntHa, Crarinpa, Franxty, and Ran- 
GER, retire, ] 

{Mr Srricrtanp, Bettamy, and Mxccor, ad- 
vance. | ' 

Strict. Why, I know not well what to say. 
This has a face. This letter may as well agree 
with Clarinda, as with my wife, as you have told 
the story ; and Lucetta explained it so: but she, 
for a sixpenny piece, would have construed it the 
other way. 

J. Meg. But, sir, if we produce this Mr Frank- 
ly to you, and he owns himself the author of this 
letter 

Bel. And if Clarinda likewise be brought be- 
fore your face to encourage his addresses, there 
can be no farther room for doubt? 

Strict. No. Let that appear, and I shall, I think 
I shall, be satisfied—But yet it cannot be 

Bel. Why not? Hear me, sir. [ They talk. 
{Jactnrua, Crartnpa, Franxiy, and Ran- 

GER, advance. 

Jac. In short, Clarinda, unless the affair is 
made up directly, a separation, with all the 
obloquy on her side, must be the consequence. 

Cla. Poor Mrs Strictiand! I pity her: but, for 
him, he deseryes all he feels, were it ten times 
what it is. 

Jac. It is for her sake only, that we beg of you 
both to bear his impertinence. 

Cla. With all my heart. You will do what 
you please with me. 

Frank. Generous creature ! 

Strict. Ha ! here she is, and, with her, the very 
man I saw deliver the letter to Lucetta. I do 
begin to fear I have made myself a fool. Now 
for the proof. Here is a letter, sir, which has 
given me great disturbance, and these gentlemen 
assure me, it was writ by you. 

Frank. That letter, sir, upon my honour, I 
left this morning with Lucetta, for this lady. 

Strict. For that lady! and Frankly, the name 
at the bottom, is not feigned, but your real name ? 

Frank. Frankly is my name. : 

Strict. I see, I feel myself ridiculous, 

Jac. Now, Mr Strictland, I hope— 

J. Meg. Ay, ay; a clear case. 

Strict. I am satisfied, and will go this instant 
to Mrs Strictland. 

Ran. Why, then, the devil fetch me if this 
would satisfy me ! 

Strict. What's that? , 

Ran. Nay, nothing; it is no affair of mine: 

Bel. What do you mean, Ranger? 

Strict. Ay, what do you mean? I will know 
before I stir. 

Ran. With all my heart, sir. Cannot you see 
that all this may be concerted matter between 
them ? 

Frank, Ranger, you know I can resent. 
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Strict. Go on; I will defend you, let who will 
resent it, 

Ran. Why, then, sir, I declare myself your 
friend : and, were I as you, nothing but their im- 
mediate marriage should convince me. 

Strict. Sir, you’re right, and are my friend in- 
deed. Give me your hand. 

Ran: Nay, were I to hear her say, I, Clarinda, 
take thee, Charles, I would not believe them, till 
I saw them a-bed together. Now, resent it as 
you will. 

Strict. Ay, sir, as you will: but nothing less 
shall convince me: and so, my fine lady, if you 
are in earnest-——— 

Cla. Sure, Mr Strictland 

Strict. Nay, no flouncing; you cannot escape. 

Ran. Why, Frankly, hast no soul ? : 

Frank. I pity her confusion. 

Ran. Pity her confusion! the man’s a fool— 
Here, take her hand. 

Frank, Thus, on my knees, then let me ravish, 
with your hand, your heart. 

Cla. Ravish it you cannot; for it is with all 
my heart I give it you. 

Strict. I am satisfied. 

Cla. And so am I, now it is once over. 

Ran. And so am I, my dainty covsin; and FE 
wish you joy of aman your whole sex would go 
to cuffs for, if they knew him but half so well as I 
do—Ha ! she’s here; this is more than I bargain- 
ed for. [ Aside. 


JactnTua leads in Mrs SrrictLanp. 


Strict. | Embracing Mrs Strricrtanp.|—Ma- 
dam, reproach me not with iy folly, and you 
shall never hear of it again. ; 

Mrs Strict. Reproach you! No! If ever you 
hear the least reflection pass my lips, forsake me 
in that instant: or, what would yet be worse, 
suspect again. 

Strict. It is enough. Iam ashamed to talk to 
thee, This letter, which I wrote to your brother, 
thus I tear in pieces, and, with it, part for ever 
with my jealousy. 

Mrs Strict. Vhis is a joy, indeed! As great as 
unexpected. Yet there is one thing wanting, to 
make it lasting. ri ; ‘ 

Ran. What the devil is coming now? [Aside. 

Mrs Strict. Be assured, every other suspicion 
of me was as unjust as your last: though, per- 
haps, you had more foundation for your fears. 

Ran. She wont tell, sure, for her own sake. 

[ Aside. 

Mrs Strict. All must be cleared, before my 
heart will be at ease. 

Ran. It looks plaguy like it, though!  [ Aside. 
Strict. What mean you? I am ail attention. 
Mrs Strict. There was a man, as you suspect- 

ed, in my chamber last night. 

Strict. Ha! take care; I shall relapse. 

Mrs Strict. That gentleman was he—— 

Ran. Here is a devil for you ! [ Aside 
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Mrs Strict, Let him explain the rest. 

Ran. A frolic, a mere frolic, on my life ! 

Strict, A frolic! Zounds! — [ They interpase. 

Ran. Nay, don’t let us quarrel the very mo- 
ment you declared yourself my friend. There 
was no harm done, I promise you. Nay, never 
frown. After I have told my story, any satis- 
faction you are pleased to ask, I shall be ready 
to give. 

Strict. Be quick, then, and ease me of my 

ain. 
r Ran. Why, then, as I was strolling about last 
night upon the look-out, I must confess, chance, 
and chance only, conveyed me to your house; 
where I espied a ladder of ropes most invitingly 
fastened to the window 

Jac. Which ladder I had fastened for my 
escape, 

Strict, Proceed. 

Ran. Up mounted I, and up I should have 
gone, if it had been into the garret ; it’s all one to 
Ranger. I opened one door, then another, and, 
to my great surprise, the whole house was silent; 
at last, I stole into a room where this lady was 
undressing 

Strict. ’Sdeath and the devil! You did not 
dare, sure— ' 

Ran. I don’t know whether I had dared, or 
no, if I had not heard the maid say something of 
her master’s being jealous. Oh, damn me, 











thought I, then the work is half done to my } 


hands ! 

Juc. Do you mind that, Mr Strictland? 

Strict. I do—I do, most feelingly. 

Ran. The maid grew saucy, and, most conve- 
miently to my wishes, was turned out of the 
room; and, if you had not the best wife in the 
world 

Strict. ’Ounds, sir! 

ou 

Ran. What right, sir? If you will be jealous 
of your wife without a cause; if you will be out 
at that time of night, when you might have been 
so much better employed at home; we, young 
fellows, think we have a right 





But what right have 
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Strict. No joking, I beseech you; you know 
not what I feel. 

Ran. Then, seriously, t was mad, or drunk 
enough, call it what you will, to be very rude to 
this lady, for which I ask both her pardon and 
yours. Iam an odd sort of a fellow, perhaps3 
but I am above telling you, or any man, a lie, 
damn me, if I.am not! 

Strict. I must, I cannot but believe you; and 
for the future, madam, you shall find a heart 
ready to love, and trust you. No tears, I beg; I 
cannot bear them. 

Mrs Strict. I cannot speak; and yet there is a 
favour, sir 

Strict. I understand you; and, as proof of 
the sincerity with which I speak, I beg it as a fa- 
vour, of this lady in particular,—[ To Cuarinpa} 
—and of all the company in general, to return to 
my house immediately, where every thing, Mr 
Bellamy, shall-be settled to your entire satisfac- 
tion. No thanks; I have not deserved them. 

J. Meg. I beg-your pardon, sir; the fiddles are 
ready; Mrs Bellamy has promised me her hand, 
and I won’t part with one of you till midnight; 
and, if you are as well satisfied as you pretend to 
be, let our friend Rattle, here, begin the ball with 
Mrs Strictland ; for he seems to be the hero of 
the day. 

Strict. As you'and the company please. 

Ran. Why, this is honest ; continue but in this 
humour, and faith, sir, you may trust me to run 
about your house like a spaniel. I cannot suffi- 
ciently admire at the whimsicalriess of my good 
fortune, in being so instrumental to this general 
happiness. Bellamy, Frankly, I wish you joy, 
with all my heart—though I had rather you should 
be married than I, for all that. Never did ma- 
‘rimony appear to me with a smile upon her face, 
ull this instant. 





Sure joys for ever wait each happy pair, 
When sense the man, and virtue crowns the 
fair, : 
And kind compliance proves their mutual care. 

[A dance. Exeunt omnes, 
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MEN. 
Lovemore, a dissipated man of fashion. 
Srr Basuruy Constant, a sheepish humourist. 
Sir Britirant Fasuion, a coxcomb. 
Wituiam, servant to Lovemore, 
Sipepoarp, servant to Sir BasuFut. 
Pompey, a black servant. 
Joun. 


WOMEN. 


Mrs Lovemors, neglected by her husband. 
Tue Wripow BELLMour, a woman of fashion, 
Lavy Constant, wife to sir Bashful. 
Mustin, maid to Mrs LOVEMORE. 
Mienionet, maid to Mrs BeLtmour, 
Furnisn, maid to Lapy Constant, 


Scene— London. 


ACT I. 


SCENE I.—An apartment in Lovemore’s house. 


Wi.iraM and S1penoarp discovered at a game 
of cards. 


Wil. A pLacueE go with it! T have turned out 
my game : Is forty-seven good? 

Side. Equal. 

Wil. Confound the cards! tierce to a queen? 

Side. Equal. 

Wil There again! ruined, stock and block: 
nothing can save me, I don’t believe there is a 
footman in England plays with worse luck than 
myself. Four aces are fourteen. 

Side. That’s hard; cruel, by Jupiter! Aces 
against me every time. 

Wil. Four aces are fourteen: fifteen. [ Plays. 

Side. There’s your equality. 

Wil. Very weil: { turned out my point. Six- 
teen; [Plays.| seventeen. [Plays.] 


Enter Musurn. 


Mus. There’s a couple of you, indeed! You 
are so fond of the vices of your betters, that you 
are scarce out of your beds, but you must imitate 
them and their profligate ways. Set you up, for- 
sooth ! 

Wil. Prithee be quiet, woman, do. ee 

lays. 

Mus. Upon my word !—With your usual oie, 
Mr Coxcomb. 5 Plas 

Wil. Manners, Mrs Muslin: you see Mr Side- 
board here; he is just come on a message from 
sir Bashful Constant. Have some respect for a 
stranger. Nineteen, clubs. [ Plays. 

Mus. It would become Mr Sideboard to go 
back with his answer; and it would become you 
to send my lady word—— 

Wit. Command your tongue, Mrs Muslin: 
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you'll put me out. What shall I play ?—He will 
go back with his answer in good time. ‘Let his 
master wait till it suits our conveniency. Nine- 
teen, clubs: where shall I go now? 

Mus, Have done with your folly, Mr Imperti- 
nent! My lady desires to know—— 

Wil. I tell you, woman, my master and I de- 
sire to have nothing to do with you and your lady. 
Twenty, diamonds. [ Plays. 

Mus. But I tell you, Mr Brazen, that my lady 
desires to know at what hour your master came 
home last night, and how he does this morning? 

Wil. Ridiculous! Don’t disturb us with that 
nonsense nuw; you see I am not at leisure. I 
and my master are resolved to be teased no more 
by you; and so, Mrs Go-between, you may re- 
turn as you came. What the devil shall I 
play? We will have nothing to do with you, I 
tell you. 

Mus. You'll have nothing to do with us? But 
you shall have to do with us, or I'll know the 
reason why. 

[She snatches the cards from him, and throws 
them about. | 

Wil. Death and fury! this meddling woman 
has destroyed my whole game. A man might 
as well be married, as be treated in this fashion, 

Side. I shall score you for this, Mr William: 
I was sure of the cards, and that would have 
made me up. 

Wil. No, you'll score nothing for this. You 
win too mach ofme, I am a very pretty an- 
nuity to you. 

Side. Annuity, say you? I lose a fortune to 
you in the course of the year. How could you, 
Mrs Muslin, behave in this sort to persons of our 
dignity ? 

Mus. Decamp with your dignity; take your 
answer to your master: turn upon your rogue’s 
heel, and rid the house. 

Side. I shan’t dispute with you. I hate wrangl- 
ing: I leave that to lawyers and married people; 
they have nothing else to do. Mr William, I 
shall let sir Bashful know, that Mr Lovemore 
will be at home for him. When you come to 
our house, I'll give you your revenge. We can 
have a snug party there, andI promise you a 
glass of choice Champaigne : it happens to be a 
good batch; sir Bashful gets none of it: I keep 
it for my own friends. Au revoir. [ Exit. 

Wil. [To Mustrn.] You see what mischief 

‘you have made. 

Mus. Truce with your foolery; and now, sir, 
be go obliging as to send my lady an answer to 
her questions: How and when your rakehelly 
master came home last night? 

Wil. V’'ll tell you one thing, Mrs Muslin; you 
and my master will be the death of me at last, In 
the name of charity, what do you both take me 
for? Whatever appearances may be, I am but 
of mortal mould ; nothing supernatural about 
me. 
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Mus. Upon my word, Mr Powder-Puff! 

Will. I have not, indeed; and flesh and blood, 
let me tell you, can’t hold it always at this rate. 
I can’t be for ever a’slave to Mr Lovemore’s 
eternal frolics, and to your second-hand airs. 

Mus. Second-hand airs ! 

Wil. Yes, second-hand airs! you take them 
at your ladies’ toilets with their cast gowns, and 
so you descend to us with them.—And then, on 
the other hand, there’s my master !—Because he 
chooses to live upon the principal of his health, 
and so run out his whole stock as fast as he can, 
he must have my company with him in his devil’s 
dance to the other world! Never at home till 
three, four, five, six in the morning, 

Mus. Ay, a vile, ungrateful ‘man! always 
ranging abroad, and no regard for a wife that 
dotes upon him: And your love for me is all of 
a piece. I have no patience with you both; 
a couple of false, perfidious, abandoned profli- 
gates ! 

Wil. Hey! where is your tongue running? My 
master, as the world goes, is a good sort of a 
civil kind of a husband; and I, heaven help me! 
a poor simpleton of a constant, amorous puppy, 
who bears with all the whims of my little tyrant 
here. Come and kiss me, you jade; come and 
kiss me. 

Mus. Paws off, Cesar. Don’t think to make 
me your dupe. I know when you go with 
him to this new lady, this Bath acquaintance; 
and I know you are ‘as false as my master, 
and give all my dues to yours Mrs Mignionet’ 
there, 

Wil. Hush! not a word of that. I-am ruin- 
ed, pressed, and sent on board a tender directly, 
if you blab that I trusted you with that secret.— 
But to charge me with falsehood ! injustice 
and ingratitude ! My master, to be sure, does 
drink an agreeable dish of tea with the widow. 
He has been there every evening this month 
past. How long things are to be in this train, 
Heaven only knows. But he does visit there, and, 
I attend him. I ask my master, sir, says I, what 
time will you please to want me? He fixes the 
hour, and I strut by Mrs Mignionet, without so 
much as tipping her a single glance. She stands 
watering at the mouth, and a pretty fellow that, 
says she: Ay gaze on, say I, gaze on: I know 
what you would be at: you would be glad to 
have me: but sour grapes, my dear; and so 
hame I come, to cherish my own lovely little 
wanton: you know I do, and after toying with 
thee, I fiy back to my master, later indeed than 
he appoints, but always too soon for him. He 
is loth to part: he lingers and dangles, and I 
stand cooling my heels, Oh ! to the devil I 
pitch such a life! ’ 

Mus. Why don’t you strive to reclaim the vile 
man? 

Wil. Softly ; not so fast. I have my talent to 
be sure; yes, I must acknowledge some talent, 
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But can you suppose that I have power to turn 
the drift of his inclinations? Can I give him a 
new taste, aud lead him as I please? And to 
whom? To his wife? Ridiculous! A wife has no 
attraction now; the spring of the passions flies 
back ; it won’t do, _ 

Mus. Fine talking! and you admire yourself 
for it, don’t you? Can you proceed, sir? 

- Wil. I tell you a wife is out of date ; the 
time was—but that’s all over; a wife isa drug 
now; mere tarwater, with every virtue under 
heaven, but nobody takes it. 

Mus. Have done, or I'll print these ten nails 
upon your rogue’s face. 

Wil. Come and kiss me, I say. 

Mus. A fiddlestick for your kisses, while you 
encourage your master to open rebellion agaist 
the best of wives. é 

Wil. I tell you ’tis all her own fault. Why 
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does not she study to please him as you do| 


me. 
neck, 

Mus. As L used to do, Mr Inipudence? 

Wil, Then I must force you to your own 
good. [Kisses her.| Pregnant with delight! egad, 
if my master was not in the next room 

{Bell rings. 

Mus. Hush! my lady’s bell: how long has he 
been up? 

Wil. He has been up—[Kisses her.] ’Sdeath ! 
you have set me all on fire. [ Kisses her. 

Mus. There, there ; have done now; the bell 
rings again. .What must I say? When did he 
come home? ; 

Wil. He came home—[ Kisses her.] he came 
home at five this morning; damned hinself for 
ablockhead ; [ Kisses.] went to bed in a surly 
humour; was tired of himself and every body 
else, [ Bell rings, he kisses her.] and he is now 
tip-toe spirits with sir Brilliant Fashion in that 
room yonder. 

Mus. Sir Brilliant Fashion! I wish my lady 
would mind what he says to her—You great 
bear! you have given me such a flush in my 
face! [Takes a pocket looking-glass.| I look 
pretty well, I think. There [Kesses him.], have 
done, and let me be gone. [ Exit. 

Wil. There goes high and low life contrasted 
in one person. She has not dived to the bottom 
of my master’s secrets; that’s one good thing — 
What she knows, she’ll blab. We shall hear of 
this widow from Bath: but the plot lies deeper 
than they are aware of, Inquire they will; and 
let them, say I; their answer will do them no 
good, ‘Mr Lovemore visit the widow Bell- 
“mour?? We know ‘no such person.’ That’s 
what they'll get for their pains. Their puzzle 
will be greater than ever, and they may sit down 
to chew the cud of disappointed malice. Hush! 
my master and sir Brilliant; I'll take care of a 
single rogue, and get me out.of their way. 


Cone and throw your arms about my 
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Enter Lovemors and Str Brivutanr. 


Love. My dear sir Brilliant, I must both pity 
and laugh at you. Thou art metamorphosed in- 
to the most whimsical being ! 

Sir Bril. 1f your raillery diverts you, go on 
with it. This is always the case : apply for sober 
advice, and your friend plays you off with a joke. 

Love. Sober advice! very far gone, indeed.— 
There is no such thing as talking soberly to the 
tribe of lovers. That eternal absence of mind 
that possesses you all! There is no society with 
you. Iwas damnable company myself, when I 
was one of the pining herd :, but a dose of matri- 
mony has cooled me pretty handsomely; and 
here comes repetatur haustus. 


Enter Musurn. 


Mus. My lady sends her compliments, and 
begs to know how you do this morning. 

Love. [ Aside. to Str Briviiant.| The novelty 
of the compliment is enlivening—It is the devil 
to be teased in this manner. What did you say, 
child ? 

Mus. My lady hopes you find yourself well — 
this morning. 

Love. Ay, your lady: give her my compli- 
ments, and tell her—and tell her l hope she is 
well, and-—— [ Yawns. 

Mus. She begs you won't think of going out, 
without seeing her. ! 

Love. To be sure, she has such variety every 
time one sees her—my head aches woefully— 
tell your lady—I shall be glad to see her; T'll 
wait on her—[ Yawns,|—tell her what you will. 

Mus. A brute! I shall let my lady know, sir. 

[ Exit Mus, 

Love. My dear sir Brilliant, you see me an ex- 
ample before your eyes. Put the widow Bell- 
mour out of your head, and let my lord Ethe- 
ridge be the victim for you. 

Sir Bril. Positively no; my pride is picqued. 
My lord Etheridge shall find me a more formi- 
dable rival than he imagines. By the way, how 
long has the noble peer been in England ? 

Love. His motions are unknown to me. [ Aszde.] 
I don’t like that question. His lordship is in 
France, is not he? 

Sir Bril. No; he is certainly returned. The 
match is to be concluded privately. He visits 
her incog. 

Love. [Forcing a laugh.| Oh! no; that can- 
not be; my lord Etheridge loves parade. I can- 
not help laughing. The jealousy of you lovers 
is for ever conjuring up phantoms to torment 
yourselves. My dear sir Brilliant, wait for, 
realities; there are enough in life, and you may 
teach your fancy to be at rest, and give you no 
further trouble. 

Sir Bril. Nay, don’t let your fancy run away 
with you. What I tell you, is the real truth. 

Love. Well, if it be true, and if lord Ethe- 
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ridge is come to England to marry, do you go to 
France not to marry, and you will have the best 
of the bargain. 
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Enter Wi011AM. 


Wil. Sir Bashful Constant is in his chariot at 
the upper end of the street, and if your honour is 
at leisure, he will wait upon you. 

Love. Have not I sent him word I should be 

at home? Let him come as soon as he will. 
[Exit Wittiam.] Another instance, sir Bril- 
fiant, to deter you from all thoughts of matri- 
mony. 
Sir Bril. Po! hang him! he is no precedent 
for me. A younger brother, who lived in mid- 
dling life, comes to a title and an estate on the 
death of a consumptive baronet; marries a wo- 
man of quality, and now carries the primitive 
ideas of his narrow education into high life.— 
Don’t you remember, when he had chambers in 
Fig-tree-court, and used to saunter and lounge 
away his time in Temple coffee-houses? The fel- 
low is as dull as a bill in Chancery. 

Love. But he is improved since that time. 

Sir Bril. Impossible; don’t you see how he 
goes on? He knows nothing of the world; if his 
eyes meet yours, he blushes up to his ears, and 
looks suspicious, as if he imagined you hada de- 
sign upon him. 

Love. I can explain that part of his character. 
He has a mortal aversion to wit and raillery, and 
dreads nothing so much as being laughed at for 
being particular. 

Sir Bril. And so, fearing to be ridiculous, he 
becomes substantially so every moment. 

Love. Even so; and if you look at him, he 
shrinks back from your observation, casting a 
sly, slow, jealous eye all around him, like Miss 
Bumpkin in a country village, awkwardly endea- 
vouring to conceal what the increase of her 
shape discovers to the whole parish. 

Sir Bril. And then his behaviour to his lady ! 

Love. Why, as to that point, I don’t think he 
hates her. His fear of ridicule may be at the 
bottom. He has strange notions about the dig- 
nity of a husband. There is a secret, which he 
would fain tell me, and yet he is shy, and he 
hints, and he hesitates, and then he retreats back 
into himself, and ends just where he began. But 
with all his faults, he has fits of good nature. 
There; his chariot’s at the door. 

Sir Bril. Lady Constant, you mean, has fits 
of good nature. Have you made any progress 
there ? 

Love. That’s well from you, who are the for- 
midable man in that quarter. 

Sir Bril. Oh! no; positively, no pretence, no 
colour for it. 

Love. Don’t I know that you have made ad- 
vances? 

Str Bril. Advances! I pity my lady Con- 
stant, and 
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Love. Well, that’s generous—hush! TI hear 
him coming. Sir Brilliant, I admire your amo- 
rous charity of all things ! 


[Murruys 


Enter Sir Basurut Constant. 


Str Bash. Mr Lovemore, I have taken the li- 
berty—but you seem to be busy, and I intrude, 
perhaps. < 

Love. Oh, by no means: walk in, Sir Bash- 
ful. 

Sir Bash, Sir Brilliant, I am glad to see you. 

[ Bows awkwardly. 

Sir Bril. You do me honour, sir. I hope you 
left my lady well. 

_ Sir Bash. I can’t say, sir; Iam not her phy- . 
sician. 

Sir Bril. [Aside.] An absurd brute! Love- 
more, I’J just step and pay a short visit to our 
friend over the way. 

Love. Why in such a hurry? 

Sir Bril. I shall return immediately. T’ll be 
with you before you are dressed. Sir Bashful, I 
kiss your hand. [ Ezit. 

Sir Bash. I am glad he is gone. Ihave some- 
thing, Mr Lovemore, that I want to advise with 
you about. 

Love. Have you? 

, oe Bash. I have had another brush with my 
wife. ; 

Love. 1am sorry for it, sir Bashful. [_Aside.] I 
am perfectly glad of it. 

Sir Bash. Pretty warm the quarrel was. She 
took it ina high tone. ‘Sir Bashful,’ says she, 
‘I wonder you will disgrace yourself at this 
‘rate. You know my pin-money is not sufficient. 
‘The mercer and every body dunning me! I 
“can’t go on after this fashion,’ says she, and 
then something about her quality. You know, 
Mr Lovemore, [ Smiling.] she is a woman of high 
quality. 

Love. Yes, and a very fine woman. 

Sir Bash. No, no, no; not much of that 
and yet [ Looks at him and smiles.| Do you think 
her a fine woman? 

Love. Undoubtedly; where do you see any 
body that outshines her? 

Str Bash. Why to be sure—[Smiling.] one 
does not often see her eclipsed. I think she is 
what you may call a fine woman. She keeps 
good company. 

Love. The very best. 

Sir Bash. Yes, yes; your tiptop, none else.— 
And yet to encourage her too far were dange- 
rous, Too complying a husband makes but a 
sorry figure in the eyes of the world. 

Love. The world will talk, sir Bashful. 

Stir Bash. Yoo fast, Mr Lovemore. Their 
tongues will run on, and one does not like to give 
them a subject. I answered her stoutly: Ma- 
dam, says I, a fig for your quality: I am master 
in my own house, and who do you think 
[Winks at Lovemors.] putting myself in a pas- 
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sion, you know—Who do you think is to pay 
for your cats, and your dogs, and your monkeys, 
and your squirrels, and your gaming debts ? 

Love. How could you? That was sharply said. 

Sir Bash. Yes; I gave it her. But, for all that, 
I am main good-natured at the bottom, 

Love. You was not in earnest, then? 

Sir Bash. No, no; that’s the point: a man 
oe keep up his own dignity. Tl tell you what 

did. 

Love. Well;—you did what’s proper, I dare 
say. 
Sir Bash. I hope you'll think so. Don’t laugh 
at me. Come, I will tell you. I.went to 
her mercer slily, and paid him the money. 

[Smiling. 





Love. Did you ! 

Sir Bash. {Looking alarmed.| Was not it 
right ? 

Love. It was elegant. 

Sir Bash. I am glad you approve. 
to save appearances. One would not have the 
world know it. 

Love. By no means. 

Sir Bash. It would make them think me too 
uxorious. 

Love. So it would. [Aside.] Inmust encourage 
that notion. While you live, guard against being 
too uxurious. Though our wives deserve our 
fondness the world will laugh.at us; and hark 
ye, if our wives don’t deserve it, they'll laugh at 
us the more. 

Sir Bash. I know it. And so, says I, Mr 
Lutestring, there’s your money, but tell no body 
that I paid it slily. 

Love. Why, that’s doing a genteel thing by 
stratagem. Admirably contrived ! 

Sir Bash. I think it was. But I have a deep- 
er secret for you. 

Love. Have you? 

Sir Bash. I have, 

Love. Now, there you hurt me. 
sir Bashful. 

Sir Bash. I beg your pardon. I know you are 
my friend. I have great confidence in you. You 
must know—look ye, Mr Lovemore you must 
know: 


May I trust you? 
I feel that, 








Enter Mustin. 


Mus. My lady desires to know if you chuse a 
dish of tea this morning. 
Love. Po! ridiculous !—tell your mistress—go 
about your business. [Turns her out. 
Sir Bash. I see how it 1s. He does not care a 
cherry-stone for his wife. 
Love. Such impertinence !——Well, sir Bash- 
ful? 
Sir Bash. He does not value her a pinch of 
snuff. [ Aside. 
Love. Well, I am all attention. 
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Sir Bash. It does not signify. A foolish af- 
fair; I won't trouble you. 

Love. Nay, that’s unkind. 
trouble. ° 

Sir Bash. Well, well, I—I—Do you think 
Muslin did not overhear us? 

Love. Not a syllable. Come, we are safe. 

Sir Bash. I don’t know but—let me ask you a 
question first. Have you any regard for your 
lady? | 

Love. The highest value for her. But then, 
you know, appearances 

Sir Bash. Right !—I repose it with you. You 
must know, Mr Lovemore, as I told you, I am at 
the bottom very good natured, and though it may 
be thought we are interrupted again. 


Tt will be no 








Enter Str Brivuiant. 


Sir Bril. Lovemore, I have paid my visit. 

Love. Pshaw !—this is unlucky You are as 
good as your word, sir Brilliant. 

Sir Bril. Perhaps you have business? 

Sir Bash. No, no business—[ Turns to Love.] 
there’s no proceeding now I was going, sir 
Brilliant. Mr Lovemore, I'wish you a good day. 

Love. Po! Prithee, you shan’t leave me yet. 

Sir Bash. I must; I can’t stay. [Aside to Love. ] 
Another time. Suppose you call at my house at 
one o'clock? 

Love. With all my heart. 

Sir Bash. Do so; nobody shall interrupt us. 
Mr Lovemore, I take my leave. Sir Brilliant, I 
kiss your hand. You won’t forget, Mr Love- 
more? 

Love. Oh! no; depend upon me. 

Sir Bash. A good morning. He is the only 
friend I have. 








[Exit Siz Basu. 

Love. Ha, ha! you broke in, in the most criti- 
cal moment! He was just going to be delivered 
of his secret. 

Sir Bril. I beg your pardon. How could you 
let me? 

Love. Nay, no matter. 
him. 


I shall worm it out of 


Enter Mustry. 


Mus. My lady, sir, is quite impatient. 

Love. Po! for ever teasing! Vl wait upon her 
presently. __ _ [Exit Mus. 

Sir Bril. Vil step and chat with her while you 
dress. May I take the liberty? 

Love. You know you may: no ceremony. How 
could you ask me such a question f Apropos, 
sir Brilliant, I want a word with you. Step with 
me into the study for a moment. 

Sir Bril. I attend you. 














Love. Poor sir Bashful ! ha, ha! a ri- 
diculous, unaccountable What does he mean? 
[ Exeunt. 
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SCENE Il.—Another apartment. 
Mrs Lovemore at her tea-table. 


Mrs Love. This trash of tea! I don’t know 
why I drink so much of it. Heigho !—What 
keeps Muslin? Surely never was an unhappy wo- 
man treated with such cruel indifference; nay, 
with such open, such undisguised insolence of 
gallantry. : 

Enter Mus.iy. 


Well, Muslin, have you seen his prime mini- 
ster? 

- Mus. Yes, ma’am, I have seen Mr William. He 
says his master is going out, according to the old 
trade, and he does not expect to see him again 
till to-morrow morning. Mr Lovemore is now in 
the study., ‘Sir Brilliant Fashion is with him: I 
heard them, as I passed by the door, laughing as 
loud as two actors in a comedy. 

Mrs Love. About some precious mischief, Pll 
be sworn, and all at my cost. Heigho! 

Mus. Dear Ma’am, why chagrin yourself 
about a vile man, that is not worth no, as I 
hope for mercy, not worth a single sigh ! 

Mrs Love. What can § do, Muslin? 

Mus. Do, ma’am !—If I was as you, I’d do for 
him. If I could not cure my grief, I’d find some 
comfort ; that’s what I would. 

. Mrs Love. Comfort? alas! there is none for 
me. 
Mus. And whose fault, then? Wonld any body 
but you—It provokes me to think of it—Would 
any but you—young, handsome, with wit, graces, 
talents—would any body, with so many aceom- 
plishments, sit at home here, as melancholy. as a 
poor servant out of place?’—<And all for what? 
For a husband! And such a husband! What do 
you think the world will say of you,.ma’am? 

Mrs Love. I care not what they say; I am 
tired of the world, and the world may be tired of 
me, if it will. My troubles are to myself only, 
and I must endeavour to bear them. Who knows 
what patience may ‘do? If Mr Lovemore has any 
feeling left, my conduct and his own heart may 
one day incline him to do me justice. 

Mus. But, dear ma’am, that’s waiting for dead 
men’s shoes. Incline him to do you justice !— 
What signifies expecting and expecting? Give me 
a bird in the hand. If all the women in London, 
who happen to be in your case, were to sit down 
and die of the spleen, what would become of the 
public places? They might turn Vauxhall to a 
hop-garden ; make a brewhouse of Ranelagh, 
and let both the play-houses to a methodist- 
preacher, We should not have the racketing we 
have now. John, let the horses be put to—— 
John, go to my lady Trumpabout, and invite her 
to a small party of twenty or thirty card-tables. 
John, ran to my lady Catgut, and let her know 
Tl wait upon her ladyship to the opera. John, 
run, as fast as ever you can, with my compli- 
ments to Mr Varney, and tell him, it will be the 
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death of me, if I have not a box for the new 
play. Lord bless you, ma’am, they rantipole 1¢ 
about this town, with as unconcerned looks, and 
as florid outsides, as if they were treated at home 
like so many goddesses: though every body 
knows possession has ungoddessed them all long 
ago, and their husbands care no more for them, 
no, by jingo, no more than they care for their 
husbands! k 

Mrs Love. At what a rate you run on! 

Mus. it is enough to make a body run on, If 
every body thought like you, ma’am— 

Mrs Love. If everybody loved like me ! 

Mus. A brass thimble for love, if it is not re- 
turned by love. What the deuce is here to.do? 
Love for love is something: but to love alone, 
where’s the good of that? Shall I go and fix my 
heart upon a man, who shall despise me for that 
very reason? And ay, says he, ‘ Poor fool! I see 
“she adores me. The woman is well enough, 
‘only she has one inconvenient circumstance 
‘about her; I am married to her, and marriage 
“is the devil ? " 

Mrs Love. Will you have done? 

Mus. I have not half done, ma’am. And when 
the vile man goes a-rogueing, he smiles impu- 
dently in your face, ‘and I am going to the cho- 
‘colate-house, my dear; amuse yourself in the 
“mean time, my love” Fy upon them! I know 
them all. Give me a husband that will enlarge 
the circle of my innocent pleasures: but a hus 
band now-a-days is no such thing. A husband 
now is nothing but a scare-crow, to*shew you the 
fruit, but touch it if you dare. ‘The devil’s in 
them,! the Lord forgive me for swearing! A hus- 
band is a mere bugbear, a snap-dragon, a mon-~ 
ster; that is to say, it one makes him so, then he 
is a monster indeed; and if one do not make him 
so, then he behaves like a monster; and of the 
two evils, by my troth——But here, ma’am, here 
comes one who can tell you all about it. Here 
comes sir Brilliant: ask his advice, ma’am. 

Mrs Love. Uis advice? Ask advice of the 
man, who has estranged Mr Lovemore’s atfec- 
tions from me? 

Mus. Well, I protest and vow, I think sir Bril- 
liant.a very pretty gentleman. He is the very 
pink of the fashion. He dresses fashionably, 
lives fashionably, wins your money fashionably, 
loses his own fashionably, and does every thing 
fashionably; and then he looks so lively, and so 
much to say, and so never at a loss !—But here 
he comes. 


(Mureny. 





Enter.Strx BRILLIANT. 

Sir Bril. Mrs Lovemore, my dear madam, al- 
ways 12 a Vis-a-vis party with your suwante ?— 
Afford me your pardon, if I say this does a little 
wear the appearance of being out of humour 
with the world. 

Mrs Love. Ear from it, sir Brillant. 
were engaged in your panegyric. 


We. 
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Sir Bril. My panegyric? Then am I come 
most apropos to give the portrait a few finishing 
touches. Mr Lovemore, as soon as he is dressed, 


will wait upon you: in the mean time, I can help 
“you to some anecdotes, which will enable you to 


colour your canvas a little higher. 

Mrs Love. Among those anecdotes, I hope 
you will not omit the bright exploit of seducing 
Mr Lovemore from all domestic happiness ? 

[She makes a sign to Musuin to go. 

Sir Bril. 1, madam ?—Let me perish, if ever— 

_ Mrs Love. Ob! sir, I can make my observa- 
fons. 

Sir Bril. May fortune eternally forsake me, 
and beauty frown on me, if Iam conscious of any 
plot upon earth! 

Mrs Love. Don’t assert too strongly, sir Bril- 
hant. 

Sir Bril. May I never throw a winning cast— 

Mrs Love. It is in,vain to deny it, sir. 

Sir Bril. May I lose the next sweepstakes,’ if 
I have ever, in thought, word, or deed, beew ac- 
cessary to his infidelity! E alienate the affections 
of Mr Lovemore! Consider, madam, how would 


‘this tell in Westminster Hall? Sir Brilliant Fa- 


shion, what say you? guilty of this indictment, or 
not guilty? Not guilty, poss. Thus issue is join- 
ed. You enter the court: but, my dear madam, 
veil those graces that adorn your person: abate 
the fire of those charms: so much beauty will 
corrupt the judges: give me a fair trial. _ 

Mrs Love. And thus you think to laugh it 
away. Fe 
Sir Bril, Nay, hear me out. You appear in 
court: you charge the whole upon me, without a 
syllable as to the how, when, and where: no 
proof positive ; the prosecution ends, and I begin 
my defence. 

Mrs Love. And, by playing these false colours, 
you think I am to be amused? 

Sir Bril. Nay, Mrs Lovemore, I am now upon 
my defence. Only hear—You will please to con- 
sider, gentlemen of the jury, that Mr Lovemore 
is not a,minor, nor Tl his guardian. He loves 
gaicty, pleasure, and enjoyment : is it my fault ? 
He is possessed of talents, and a taste for plea- 
sure, which he knows how to gratify v can I re- 
straim him? He knows the world, makes the most 
of life, and plucks the fruit that grows around 
him: am Ito blame? This is the whole affair. 
How say you, gentlemen of the jury ?—Not 
guilty. There, you see how it is. I have cleared 
myself. : ey 

Mrs Love. Brisk, lively, and like yourself, sir 
Brilliant! But if you can imagine this bantering 
way 

Sir Bril. Acquitted by my country, madam ; 
faarly acquitted, , 

Mrs Love. After the very edifying counsel 
which you give to Mr Lovemore, this loose strain 
is not in the least surprising. And, sir, your late 
project 
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Sir Bril. My late project ! 
Mrs Love. Your late project, sir. Not con- 

tent. with leading Mr Lovemore into a thousand 

scenes of dissipation, you have introduced him 
lately to your Mrs Bellmour. You understand 
me, sir? : 

Sir Bril. Madam, he does not so much as 
know the widow Belimour. 

Mrs Love. Nay, sir Brilliant, have a care: 
Justify it, if you can, or give it a tarn of wit— 
There is no occasion to hazard yourself too far. | 

Sir Bril. Falsehood I disdain, madam ; and I, 
sir Brilliant Fashion, declare that Mr Lovemore 
1s not acquainted with the widow Bellmour— 
And if he was, what then? Do you know the 
lady? 

Mrs Love. I know her, sir? A person of that 
character? 

Sir Bril. Oh! I see you don’t know her; but 
I will let you into her history. Pray, be seated. 
You shall know her whole history, and then 
jadge for yourself. The widow Belimour, ma- 
dam 
Love. [Within.]—William, are the horses put 
? 





tor 
Sir Bril. We are interrupted. 


Enter LovemMore, 


Love. Very well: let the carriage be brought 
round directly. How do you do, my dear? Sir 
Brilliant, I beg your pardon. My love, you don’t. 
answer me: how do you do this morning? 

[With an air of cold civility. 

‘Mrs Love. A little indisposed in mind: but 
indisposition of the mind is of no consequence : 
nobody pities it. ; 

Love. IT beg you pardon, Mrs Lovemore. In- 
disposition of the mind——Sir Brilliant, that’s a 
mighty pretty ring on your finger. 

Sir Bril. A bauble: will you look at it? 

[ Gives the ring: 

Mrs Love. Though I have but few obligations 
to sir Brilliant, I suppose I am to ascribe to him 
the favour of this visit, Mr Lovemore? 

Love. [ Looking at the ring, and laughing.J— 
Now, there you wrong me. Your inquiries about’ 
my health have been very obliging this morning, 
and I came to return the compliment before [ 
got out. It is set very neatly. 

[ Giwes back the ring. 

Mrs Love. Are you going out, sir? 

Love. A matter of business—How T do hae 
business ! But business—{ Examining his ruffles. | 
—business must be done. Pray, is there any 
news? Any news, my dear? 

Mrs Love. It would be news to me, sir, if you 
would be kind enough to let me know whether I 
may expect the favour of your company at din- 
ner to-day? 

Love. It would be impertinent in me to an- 
swer such a question; for I can give no direct 
answer to it. I am the slave of events; just-as 
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things happen; perhaps I may; perhaps not.— 
But don’t let me be of any inconvenience to you. 
Is it material where a body eats? Have you 
heard what happened to me? 

, [ Aside to Sir Briyrant. 
Sir Bril. When, and where? ; 
Love. A word in your ear—with your permis- 

sion, madam? ne 

Mrs Love. That cold, contemptuous civility, 

r Lovemore 

Love. Po! Prithee, now, how can you? that 
is very peevish, and very ill-natured.—[ Turning 
to Sim Brittranr.|—I lost every thing I played 
for, after you went. The foreigner and he un- 
derstand one another.. I beg your pardon, Mrs 
Lovemore: it was only about an affair at the 
Opera. 

Mrs Love. The opera, or any thing, is more 
agreeable than my company. 

Love. Now, there again you wrong me.—{ To 
Sre Brittrant.]|—We dine at the St Alban’s— 
How can you, Mrs Lovemore? I make it a point 
not to incommode you. You possibly may have 
some private party; and it would be unpolite in 
me to obstruct your schemes of pleasure. Would 
not it, su Brilliant ? 

Sir Bril. Oh! Gothic to the last degree ! 

Love. Very true; vulgar and mechanic ! 





[Both stand laughing. | 


Mrs Love. Go on; make sport for yourselves, 
‘gentiemen. 

Love. Ho, ho, ho! Iam sore with laughing.— 
If you, madam, have arranged an agreeable par- 
ty, for me to be present, it would look as if we 
lived together like sir Bashful Constant and his 
lady ; who are always, like two game-cocks, rea- 
dy armed to goad and spur one another. Hey ! 
Sir Brilliant ? 

Sir Bril. Oh, the very thing: or, like sir The- 
odore Traffic, at Tunbridge, taking his wife un- 
der the arm in the public rooms, and ‘ Come 
‘ along home, I tell you.’ 

Love. Exactly so.—[ Both continue laughing. | 
—Odds my life! I shall be beyond my time.— 
[ Looks at his watch.|—Any commands into the 
city, my dear? 

Mrs Love. Commands! No, sir, I have no 

* commands. 

Love. I have an appointment at my banker’s, 
sir Brilliant. You know old Discount? 

Sir Bril. He that was in parliament, and had 
the large contract? | 

Love. The same: Entire Butt, I think, was 
the name of his borough. Can I set you down? 

Sir Bril. No; my carriage waits. Ishall rat- 
tle half the town over, presently. 

Love. As you will. Sir Brilhant will entertain 
you, madam. Aw revoir, my love. Sir Brilhant, 
yours. Who waits there? [ Exit singing. 

Sir Bril. Bon voyage. You see, madam, that 
T don’t deprive you of his company. 

Ars Love. Your influence is now unnecessary. 
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It is grown habitual to him: he will drive to 
your Mrs Bellmour, I suppose. 

Sir Bril. Apropos; that brings us back to the 
little history I was going to give you of that lady. 
What is your charge against her? That she 1s 
amiable? Granted. Young, gay, rich, handsome, , 
with enchanting talents, it is no wonder all the 
pretty fellows are on their knees to her, Her 
manner so entertaining ! That quickness of tran- 
sition from one thing to another! That round of 
variety ! and every new attitude does so become 
her; and she has such a feeling heart, and, with 
an air of giddiness, so nice a conduct ! 

Mrs Love. Mighty well, sir: she is a very ves- 
tal. Finish your portrait. A vestal, from your 
school of painting, must be a curiosity But 
how comes it, sir, if she is this wonder, that your 
honourable proposals are at an end there? 

Sir Bril. Compulsion, madam: it is not vo- 
luntary. My lord Etheridge is the happy man. 
I thought he was out of the kingdom; but his 
lordship is with her every evening. I can scarce 
gain admittance; and so all that remains for me, 
is to do justice to the lady, and console myself in 
the best way I can, for the insufficiency of my 
pretensions, 

Mrs Love. Am I to believe all this? 

Sir Bril. May the first woman I pay my ad- 
dresses to, strike me to the centre with a super- 
cilious eye-brow, if every syllable is not minutely 
true! So that, you see, I am not the cause of 
your inquietude. There is not in the world a 
person, who more earnestly aspires to prove the 
tender esteem he bears you. I have long panted 
for an opportunity—by all that’s soft, she listens 
to me !—| Aside.]—I have long panted, madam, 
for a tender moment like this 

Mrs Love. {Looking gravely at him.|—Sir ! 

Sir Bril. I have panted with all the ardour, 
which charms, like yours, must kindle in every 
heart : 

Mrs Love. [Walks away.|—This liberty, sir— 

Sir Bril. Consider, madam: we have both 
cause of discontent; both disappointed; both 
crossed in love; and the least we can do is both 
to join, and sweeten each other’s cares. 

Mrs Love. And your friend, sir, who has just 
left you-—— 

Sir Bril. He, madam, for a long time—I have 
seen it, with vexation seen it—yes, he has long 
been false to honour, love, and you. 

Mrs Love. Sir Brilliant, I have done. You 
take my wrongs too much to heart, sir. 

: [Rings a bell. 
_ Sir Bril. Those eyes, that tell us what the sun 
is made of, those hills of driven snow ! 

Mrs Love. Will nobody answer there? 











Enter Musttry. 
Sir Bril. Madam, I desist: when you are in 
better humour, recollect what I have said, Your 
adorer takes his leave. Sir Brilliant, mind your 
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hits, and her strait-laced virtue will surrender at 
last. Madam 





[ Bows respectfully. Ezxit. 

Mus. As I live and breathe, madam, if I was 
as you, I would not fluster myself about it, 

Mrs Love. About what! 

Mus. What signifies mincing the matter? I 
heard it all. 

Mrs Love. You did? Did you? 

[ Looks angrily. 

Mus. Madam? 

Mrs Love. Impertinence !—[ Walks about.|— 
Ob, Mr Lovemore ! To make his character pub- 
lic, and render him the topic of every tea-table 
throughout this town ! I must avoid that. 

Mus. What the deuce is here to do? An. un- 
menpeey thing, for to go for to huff me in this 
manner ! [ Aside. 

Mrs Love. That would only widen the breach; 
and, instead of neglect, might call forth resent- 
ment, and settle, at last, ito a fixed aversion ; 
lawyers, parting, and separate maintenance !— 
What must be done? 

Mus. What is she thinking of now? A sulky 
thing, not to be more familiar with such a friend 
asI am. Did you speak to me, madam? 

Mrs Love. \t may succeed ; suppose I try it? 
Muslin? 

Mus. Madam? [ Running to her. 

Mrs Love. You heard sir Brilliant say that 
Mr Lovemore is not acquainted with the widow? 

Mus. Lard, madam, he’s as full of tricks as a 
French milliner. I know he does visit there: I 
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know it from William; T’ll be hanged in my own: 
garters, if he does not! 

Mrs Love. I know not what to do. Let my 
chair be got ready. 

oe Your chair, madam! Are you going 
out! 

Mrs Love. Let me hear no more questions; 
do as I order you. [ Exit. 

Mus. Which way is the wind now? No mat- 
ter; she does not know what she’d be at. If she 
would but take my advice—go abroad, visit every 
where, see the world, throw open her doors, give 
balls, assemblies, concerts; sing, dance, dress, 
spend all her money, run in debt, ruin her hus- 
band; there would be some sense in that: the 
man would stay at home, then, to quarrel with 
her. She would have enough of his company.— 
But no; mope, mope for ever; heigho! tease, 
tease; Muslin, step to William; where’s his mas- 
ter? When did he come home? How long has he 
been up? A fine life, truly! I love to be in the 
fashion, for my part. Bless me, I had like to 
have forgot! Mrs Marmalet comes to my route 
to-night. She might as well stay away: she is 
nothing but mere lumber. The formal thing 
won’t play higher than shilling whist. How the 
devil does she think I can make a shilling party 
for her? There is no such a thing now-a-days; 
nobody plays shilling whist now, unless I was to 
invite the trade’s-people; but I shan’t let myself . 
down for Madam Marmalet, that I er her. 

: Exit. 
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SCENE I.—An apartment at Sir BasuruL 
Constanr’s. 


Enter Str Basurut. 


Sir Bash. Drv not I hear a rap at the door? 
Yes, yes, I did; Lam right. The carriage is just 
now driving away.- Who answers there? Side- 
board! step hither, Sideboard. I must kuow 
who itis: my wife keeps the best company in 
England. Hold, I must be wary. Servants love 
to pry into their masters’ secrets. 


Enter S1pEBOARD. 


Sir Bash. Whose carriage was that at the 
door? 

Side. The duchess of Hurricane, your honour. 

Sir Bash. The duchess of Hurricane ?—| Walks 
aside, and smiles.|—A woman of great rank ! 
What did she want?) _ 

Side. She has left this card for my lady. 

Sir Bash. A card? Let me see it.—| Reads.|— 
‘The duchess of Hurricane presents compliments 
* to lady Constant. She has Jeft the hounds and 
‘ foxes, and the brutes that gallop after them, to 
‘ their own dear society for the rest of the win- 


‘ter. Her grace keeps Wednesdays at Hurricane 
“House for the rest of the winter. —Make me 
thankful, here’s a card from a duchess! What 
have you there? . 

Side. A parcel of cards, that have been left 
here this morning. 

Sir Bush. All these in one morning ?—[ Looks. 
at them.}—Why, I may as well keep an inn; 
may as well keep the coach and horses in Picca- 
dilly—[ Reads ,fast.|—Lady Riot—Mrs Allnight 
—the duchess of Carmine—look ye there, ano- 
ther duchess !—Lady Basset—lord Pleurisie— 
the countess of Ratifie—sir Richard Lungs—lord 
Laudanum—sir Charles Valerian—lady Hectick 
—lady Mary Gabble-—I cannot bear all this, 
Sideboard—| Aside, and smiling.]—I cannot bear 
the pleasure of it: all people of tip-top condi- 
tion to visit my wife ! 


Enter Furnisu. 


Sir Bash. What’s the matter, Furnish? 

Fur. The matter, sir? Nothing’s the matter. 

Sir Bash. What are you about? Where are 
you going? What have you to do now? 

Fur, Only to tell the chairmen they must take 
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evening, and carry the chair to pay visits for my 
lady. ~ 


Sir Bash. An empty chair to pay visits! what 
polite ways people of fashion have got of being 


intimate with each other.!—[ Aside.|—Absurd as 
it is, [ am glad to see my wife keep pace with 
the best of them. J laugh at it, and yet like it. 


*Zounds ! I shall be found out by my servants.— 
I tell you, Sideboard, and you, Mrs Busy Body, 
that your mistress leads a life of noise and hur- 


ry, and cards and dice, and vanity and nonsense, 
and I am resolved to bear it no longer. Don’t I 
hear her coming ? 

Fur. My lady is coming, sir. 


Sir Bash. [ Aside, and smiling.| She looks 
eharmingly— Now, I'll tell her roundly a piece 


of my mind. You shall see who commands in 
this house. 


Enter Lavy Constant. 


Sir Bash. [Steals a look.| I could almost give 
up the point when I look at her—sSo, madam, I 
have had my house full of duns again to-day? 

Lady Con. Obliging creatures, to call so often. 
What did they want ?- 

Sir Bash. Want !—what should they want but 
money? 

Lady Con. And you paid them, I suppose? 

Sir Bash. You suppose ! ’Sdeath, madam, 
what do you take me for? 

Lady Con. I took you for a husband: my bro- 
ther prescribed you. But his prescription has 
done me no good. 

Sir Bash. Nor me either: I have had a bitter 
pill of it. 

Lady Con. But the pill was gilded for you. 
My fortune, I take it, has paid off the old family 
mortgage on your estate. 

Sir Rash. And, at the rate you go on, a new 
mortgage will swallow up my estate——I see you 
are an ungrateful woman. 

Laity Con. Yhat is, as you keep the account. 

Sir Bash. And my accounts will shew it. Day 
after day, nothing but extravagance to gratify 
your vanity! Dd not I go into parliament to 





please you? Did not Igo down to the borough of 


Smoke-and-Sot, and get drunk there for a whole 
month together? Did oot I get mobbed at the 
George and Vulture? and pelted and horse-whip- 
ped the day before the election? And was not I 
obliged to steal out of the town in a rabbit-cart? 
And all this to be somebody, as you call it ! Did 
not I stand up in the House to make a speech, to 
shew what an orator you had married? And did 
not I expose myself? Did I know whether I 
stood upon my head or my heels for half an hour 
together? And did not a great man from the 
Treasury-bench tell me never to speak again? 

Lady Con. And why not take his advice? 

Sir Bash. What, in the name of common sense, 
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had I do in parliament?’ My country! What’s 
my country tame? The debts of the nation, 
and your gaming debts, are nothing to me. I 
must help to pay both, must [? I can vote against 
taxes, and can advertise in the gazette to secure 
me from your extravagance. I have not lived in 


the Temple for nothing. 


Fur. He slept there, and calls it studying the 
law. 
Sir Bash. Hold you your tongue, Mrs Pert; 
leave the room. Go both about your business. 
_ [Eveunt Furniss and StpEBoarp. 
Aside.] I have kept it up before my servants. 
Looks at Lavy Constant.] She is a fine wo- 
man, after all ! 
Lady Con. Is there never to be an end of this 
usage, sir? Am I to be for ever made unhappy 
by your humours ? 


Sir Bash. Humours! good sense and sound 


judement,.in the fine lady’s dictionary, are to be 


called humours? 

Lady Con. And your humours are now grown 
insupportable. 

Sir Bash. Your profusion is insupportable. At 
the rate you go on, how am [ to find money for 
my next election?—If you would but talk this 
matter over coolly—She talks like an angel, and. 
I wish I could say—[ Aside.|—the same of my- 
self. What will the world think ?—Only com- 
mand your temper—what will they think, if I am 
seen to encourage your way of life ? 

Lady Con. Amuse yourself that way, sir.— 
Avoid one error, and run into the opposite ex< 
treme. 7 

Sir Bash. [Aside.] There; a translation from 
Horace! Dum vitant stulti vitia—She is a no- 
table woman ! 

Lady Con. Let me tell you, there is not in life 
a more ridiculous. sight, than the person who 
guards, with imaginary wisdom, against one giant 
vice, and leaves himself open to a million of ab- 
surdities. 

Sir Bash. [ Aside.] I am nothing to her in 
gument—she has a tongue that.can reason 
out of my senses.—I could almost find it in my 
heart to tell her the whole truth—You know, my 
lady Constant, that when you want any thing in 
reason— 

Lady Con, Is it unreasonable to live with de- 
cency? Is it unreasonable to keep the company 
my rank and education have entitled me to? Is 
it unreasonable to conform to the modes of life, 
when your fortune can so well afford it? 

Sir Bash. {Aside.] She is a very reasonable 
woman; and [ wish I had but half her sense — 
You know [ am good-natured in the main, and 
if a sum of money within a moderate compass—If 
a brace of hundreds—[ Aside.| why should not I 
make it three ?—I know that you have contract- 
ed habits of life, and [In a softened ‘one.| habit, 
I know, is not easily conquered: and if three 
[Smiling.] hundred pounds will prevent disputes, 
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why [Smiling.] as to the matter of three hundred 
pound - 
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Enter Furntisu, with a band-bor. 


Fur. Your ladyship’s things from the milliner’s. 

Sir Bash. Death and fury, this woman hag 
overheard me! Three hundred pounds, madam ! 
[In a violent passion.] let me tell you that three 
hundred pounds—what right have you to shovel 
away three hundred pounds? 

Lady Con. Why does the man fly out into such 
a passion? 

Sir Bash. 1 will allow no such doings in my 
house. Don’t I often come when my hall is be- 
sieged with a parcel of powder-monkey servants ? 
And did not I the other day, before I could get 
into my own doors, entangle myself among the 
chairmen’s poles, and was not I confined there, 
like a man in the stocks? 

Lady Con. Why would you be so awkward ? 

Sir Bash. An eternal scene of routs and drums. 
Have not I seen you put a fee-simple of a score 
of my best acres upon a single card? And have 
not I muttered to myself, if that woman was as 
much in love with me as she is with Pam, what 
an excellent wife she would make ! 

Lady Con. Pam is very obliging. 
you strive to be as agreeable? 

Sir Bash. ’Sdeath, madam, you are so fond of 

‘play, that I should not wonder to see my next 
child marked on the forehead with a pair of royal 
aces. : 

Fur. I am sure you deserve to be marked on 

the forehead with a pair of— 

Sir Bash. Malapert hussy! do you meddle? 
Begone this moment! { Exit Furnisu. 

Lady Con. Fy upon it, sir Bashful! I am tired 
of blushing for you. 

Sir Bash, I am afraid I haye gone too far: she 
is ashamed of me. { Aside. 

Lady Con. You agreed to a separation the 
other day, and there remains nothing but to ex- 
ecute articles, and make an end of all this dis- 
quiet, 

Sir Bash: A separate maintenance will go but 
a little way to answer the bawling of milliners, 
mercers, jewellers, and gaming debts. 

Lady Con. It will purchase content; and no- 
thing can obtain that under your roof. 

Sur Bash. | Aside.] 1 have shot my bolt too far’ 
—I fancy, my lady Constant, that you don’t know 
me. We might explain matters, and—’sdeath ! 
[ Aside.] I am going to blaa——I say, madam, if 
you understand me rightly as to the authority 
_ of a husband, I might, perhaps, be brought to 
give it up, in part at least; and if nobody was 
the wiser, 1 might connive—Po! confusion ! in- 
terrupted again by that 


Why won't 











Enter Furnisu. 


Fur. A servant from Mrs Lovemore, madam, 
to know— 
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Sir Bash, The authority of a husband I never 
will give up.— 

Lady Con. A storm, a whirlwind is fitter to 
converse with, 

Sir Bash. 1 will storm like a whirlwind in my 
own house. I have done, madam: you are an 
ungovernable woman—{ Aside, and’ smaling.] she 
is a charming woman; and if nobody saw it, I 
would let her govern me with all my heart. 

[ Exit Str Basnzut. 

Lady Con. Did any body ever see such beha- 
viour ? 

Fur, Never; and how your ladyship bears it, 
I can’t tell. 

Lady Con. That it should be my fate to be 
married to such a quicksand! What does Mrs 
Lovemore say? 

Fur. Uf your ladyship will be at home, she in- 
tends to do herself the pleasure of waiting upon 
you, madam, 

Lady Con. Very well; I shall be at home. 
Upon recollection, I want to see her. Let the 
servant wait: Vl write an answer. 

[ Exit Lapy Constant. 


SCENE Il.—Another apartment. 


Enter Str Basurut and Lovemore. 


Sir Bash. Walk in, Mr Lovemore, walk in— 
I am heartily glad to see you. This is kind. 

Love. I am ready, you see, to attend the call 
of friendship. 

Sir Bash. Mr Lovemore, you are a friend, in- 
deed. 

Love. You do me honour, sir Bashful. 
your lady, how does she do? ‘ 

Sir Bash. Perfectly well: in great spirits.— 
[Smiling at Lovemore.| I never saw her look 
better: but we have had tother skirmish since [ 
Saw you. 

Dvoe. Another ? 

Sir Bash. Ay, another; andI did not bate her 
anace. She isa rare one to argue. She is fit 
to discuss a point with any man. Nobody like 
her. Wit at will. I thought I managed the dis- 
pute, and that I should soon have had her at 
what you call a non-plus. But no, no; no such 


And 


thing; she can give you a sharp turn in a mo- 
ment. 
Love. Ay! 


Sir Bash. Give her her due, I am nothing to 
her. 1 thought I bad her fast; but she went 
round me quick as lightning: and would you be- 
lieve it? TBaoks highly pleased.| She did not 
leave me a word to say. 

Love. Well! that was hard upon you. 

Sir Bash. No, not hard at all. Those little 
victories I don’t mind. You know I told you I 
had something for your private ear. Have you 
observed nothing odd and singular in me? 

Love.‘ Not in the least. In the whole circle 
of my acquaintance, I know nobody so little tin- 


ged with oddity. 
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Str Bash. What, have you seen nothing? 
[Laughs.] Have: you remarked nothing particu- 
lar in regard to my wife? 

Love. Why, you don’t live happy with her: 
but thatis not a singular case. 

Sir Bash. But I tell you—this must be in con- 
pee I am, at the bottom, a very odd fel- 

ow. J 

Love. You do yourself injustice, Sir Bashful. 

Sir Bash. No, not in the least. It is too true 
—I am in the main a very odd fellow; I am in- 
deed ; as odd a fish as lives; and you must have 
seen it before now. 

Love. I see it! I am not apt to spy defects in 
my friends. What can this be? You are not 
jealous, I hope? 

Sir Bash. You have not hit the right nail on 
the head. No, not jealous. Do her justice, I 
"am safe as to that point. My lady has high no- 
tions of honour. No, it is not that. 

Love. Not a ray of light to guide me: ex- 
plain, sir Bashful. 

Str Bash. [Smiling at him.] You could never 
have imagined it. But, first, let me shut this door. 

Love. What whim has got possession of him 
now ? 

Sir Bash. Mr Lovemore, I have great depen- 
dence upon you. I am going to make a disco- 
very. [blush atthe very thought of it! | Turns away. 

Love. Be a man, sir Bashful; out with it at 
once ; Jet me advise you. 

Sir Bash. The very thing I want. The affair 
is—but then if he should betray me ! Mr Love- 
more, I doubt you, and yet esteem you. Some 
men there are, who, when a confidence is repo- 
sed in them, take occasion, from thence, to hold a 
hank over their friend, and tyrannize him all the 
rest of his days. 

Love. O fy! this is ungenerous. True friend- 
ship is of another quality: it feels from sympa- 
thy; honour is the active principle; and the 
strictest secrecy is an inviolable rule. 

Sir Bash. Mr Lovemore, I have no further 
doubt—stay ; did not you hear a noise? Don’t I 
see a shadow moving under the bottom of that 
door? [Gees to the door. 

Love. What has got into his head? 

Sir Bash. [Looking out.] Servants have a way 
of listening, 

Love. Rank jealousy! he has it through the 
very brain. 

Sir Bash. No, no; all’s safe. Mr Lovemore, 
J will make you the depositary, the faithful de- 
positary of a secret: let it pass from the bottom 
of my heart to the inmost recess of yours: there 
Jet it rest, concealed from every prying eye. My 
inclination—There ! I see a laugh already form- 
ing in every feature of your face. 

Love. Then, my face is no true index of my 
mind. Were you to know the agitations in 
which you keep me by this suspense ; 

Sir Bash. I believe it. To make an end at 
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once, my inclinations are totally changed—no, 
not changed, but they are not what they seemed 
to be. Love is the passion that possesses me— 
Iam in love, and—[ Turns from him.] and I am 
ashamed of myself! 

Love. Ashamed! love is a noble passion: but 
don’t let me hear any more about it. Lady Con- 
stant will discover all, and then the blame will 
fall on me. If your heart revolts from her, 
don’t let me be thought in league with you. 
You need not involve me in a quarrel with her 
ladyship. 

Sir Bash. You don’t take me right. You are 
wide, quite wide of the mark. Hear me out. 

Love. No, no more. You must excuse me. 

Sir Bash. You shall hear me. The object of 
my passion, this charming woman, whom I dote 
on to distraction 

Love, Your pardon; I won't hear it—[ Walks 
away from him.] When her ladyship hears of bis 
gallantry, the devil is in the dice, if the spirit of 
revenge does not mould her to my purposes. 

Sir Bash. [Following Lovemors.| I say, Mr 
Lovemore, this adorable creature 

Love. Keep your secret, sir Bashful. 

[ Avoiding him.]} 

Sir Bash. [Following him.] Who looks so love- 
ly in my eyes 

Love. Well; I don’t desire to know her. 

Sir Bash. You do know her. [Following him.] 
This idol of my heart——-is my own wife. 

Love. [Stares at him.| Your own wife? 

Sir Bash. Yes, my own wife. [Looks silly, and 
turns away,| "Tis all over with me: I am un- 
done ! 

Love. This is the most unexpected discovery ! 

Sir Bash. Look ye there now! he laughs at 
me already. 

Love. | Aside.] His wife must not know this, 
The grass is cut under my feet, if she ever hears 
a word of it. 

Sir Bash, [Aside.] He is struck with amaze- 
ment, aud does not say a word to me. 

Lave, {Aside.] I must not encourage him— 
And can this be possible, sir Bashful? In love 
with your own wife ? 

Sir Bash. Spare my confusion! I have made 
myself very ridiculous. [Looks at him, and turns 
away,| I know I have, 

Love. Ridiculous! Far from it. Can it be 
wrong to love a valuable woman? Not to feel 
the impressions of beauty and of merit were 
downright insensibility; but then we should al- 
ways admire with discretion. The folly of us 
married men consists in letting our wives perceive 
the vehemence with which we love; and the 
consequence is, we are enslaved for the rest of 
our lives. I could trust you witha secret, which, 
perhaps, would keep you in countenance. Could 
you imagine it? I love my wife. 

Sir Bash. How? 

Love. I am in love with my wife. 

















' 


Murpny.] 


pleased.| you make me laugh. You don’t love 
her, do you? 


Love. Passionately, tenderly; with all the ar- 


dour of affection. 

_Sir Bash. Give me your hand. Ha! ha! I 
did not expect this. Thisis somerelief. Ha! ha! 
you have made me happy. And have you led 
the life you have done ail this time, on purpose 
to conceal your regard from her? 

Love. For that very purpose. I esteem her; 
Llove her; but E would not have her know if. 

Sir Bash. No! 

Love. Upon no consideration; nor would I 


_ have the world know it. 


Sir Bash. Perfectly right. 

Love. To be sure. Tell your wife that you 
esteem her good qualities, and admire her per- 
son, she cries, Victoria, falls to plundering, and 


then you must either break her chain, or wear it | 
; in the face of the world, a laughing-stock for all | 


your acquaintance, 


Sir Bash. That is what I have always been a- | 0 
| who possesses so many élegant accomplishments. 


| She has spirit, sense, wit, and beauty. 


fraid of, 

Love. Not without reason. 
lights in ridicule. 
were to transpire, that we should have nothing 
but wit, and raillery, and fleers, and taunts, fly- 
ing about our ears? 

Sir Bash. But I have taken good care. IT have 


The world de- 


quarrelled with my lady ten times a-day, on pur- | 


pose to cloak the affair, and prevent all suspi- 
cion. 

Love. Admirable! I commend your prudence. 
Besides,—my lady Constant, you know, has some 
youthful vigour about her; a graceful person, and 


an eye that inflames desire; and desire at your 





time of life, you know ; 
Sir Bash. Po! it is not for that; that is no= 
thing. I wear admirably well, Mr Lovemore. 
Love. Do you? 


Sir Bash. As young as ever: but I don’t let} 


her know it. 

Love. Well! if you are discreet in that point, 
you are a very Machiave!! 

Sir Bash. Yes, yes ; I fight cunning. [ Laughs. 

Love. Let nothing betray you. Be upon your 
guard: that is my own plan exactly, You want 
no advice from me. 

Sir Bash. Pardon me: you can assist me— 
My dear brother sufferer, give me your hand. 
We can, in a sly way, be of great use to each 
other. 

Love. As how? 

Sir Bash. Vl tell you. There are some things 
which, you know, our wives expect to: be done. 

Love. So there are. 
vil is he at now ? 

Sir Bash. Now, if you will assist me— 

Love. You may depend upon my assistance. 

Sir Bash. Thus it-is: my wite, you know, 
keeps a power of company, and makes a great 


Vor. IT. 
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Sir Bash. Oh! no, no; hey! [ Looking highly 










Do you know, if our secrets } 
| has them all, sure enough.—Sir, I am no sworn 









[ Aside.]) What the de- } 
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figure there. I could shew her in any company 
in England: I wish she could say the same of 
me. , 

Love. Why, truly, I wish she could. 

Sir Bash. But that’s out of the question. 
Now, if you will come ihto my scheme—It must 
be a mop secret-—How? Is that Sir Brilliant’s 
voice 


Enter Str Bri.wrant, 


Sir Bril. Sir Bashful, you see what attraction 
you have. Lovemore, I did not expect to see 
you here. 

Love. Nor did I expect you, Sir Brilliant. 

[ Aside. 

Sir Bash. Confusion !—This unseasonable vi- 
sit— [ Aside: 

Sir Bril. And your lady, is she at home, Sir 
| Bashful? 

Sir Bash. Her own people keep that account, 
-sir: T know nothing of her: - 
Sir Bril. Nay, never talk slightingly of a lady, 


Sir Bash. Spirit, sense; wit, and beauty! she 
| appraiser, to take am inventory of her effects— 
| [Aside.] Hey, Lovemore! 
| Looks at him, and laughs. 
Love. [To Str Basurut.] Vastly well. 
Sir Bril. ts her ladyship visible this morning ? 
Sir Bash. Whether she is visible, or not, is no 
| business of mine; but I know she is unintelli- 
gible this morning, and incomprehensible this 
‘morning. She has the vapours; but your con- 
_versation, I suppose, will brighten her up for the 
rest of the day. 

Sir Bril. Why, as it happens, I have the 
rarést piece of news to communicate to her! 
‘Lovemore, you know sir Amorous la: Fool? 
Love. He that was sheriff the other day? 
‘Came up with an address, and got himself 
knighted ? 

’ Sir Bril. The same. He declared he would 
live with his friends upon the same familiar foot« 
ing as before, and his new dignities should make 
no alteration. 

Sir Bash. Ihave seen the knight. What of 
| him ? 

Sir Bril. Poor devil! he is in such a scrape! 

Sir Bash. What’s the matter? Bubbled at 
play, I suppose ? 
| Str Brit. Worse, much worse, 

Love. He has been blackballed at one of the 
clubs? 

Sir Bash. Or run through the body in a duel ? 
Sir Bril. Why, that’s a scrape indeed: but it 
is not that. 

Sir Bash. What then? 

Sir Bril. So unfortunate a discovery; he is 

fallen in love—I cannot help laughing at him, 


aY 


i 
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Love. Po! fallen in love with some coquette, 

He plays off her airs, and makes a jest of 
im. 

Sir Bash. A young actress, may be, or an 
opera singer ? 

Sir Bril. No; you will never guess. Sir Bash- 
ful—like a silly devil, he is fallen in love with his 
own wife. yo 

Sir Bash. Fallen in love with his own wife! 

[Stares at him. 

Sir Bril. Yes; he has made up all quarrels ; 
his jealousy is at an end; and he is to be upon 
his good behaviour for the rest of his life— 
Could you expect this, Lovemore ? 

Love. No, sir; neither I, nor my friend, sir 
Bashful, expected this. 

- Sir Bash. It is a stroke of surprise to me. 

Looking uneasy. 
* Sir Bril. I heard it at my lady Betty Scan- 
dal’s; and we had such a laugh! the whole com- 
pany were in astonishment: whist stood still, 
quadrille laid down the cards, and brag was in 
in suspense. Poor sir Amorous! it is very ridi- 
culous; is not it, sir Bashful? 

Sir Bash. Very ridiculous, indeed.—[ Aside. ] 
My own case, exactly, and my friend Lovemore’s, 
too. 

Sir Bril. The man is lost, undone, ruined, 
dead, and buried. 

Love. [Laughing.] He will never be able to 
shew his face after this discovery. 

Sir Bril. Oh, never, ’tis all over with him. 
Sir Bashful, this does not divert you; you don’t 
enjoy it. 

Sir. Bash. Who, 1?—I—J—nothing can be 
more pleasant, and—I—laugh as heartily as I 
possibly can. [Forcing a laugh. 

Sir Bril. Lovemore, you remember Sir Amo- 
rous used to strut, and talk big, and truly he did 
not carea pinch of snuff for his wife, not he ! 
pretended to be as much at ease as_ sir Bashful 
about his lady, and as much his own master 
as you yourself, or any man of pleasure about 
town. 

Love. I remember him: But as to sir Bashful 
and myself, we know the world; we understand 
life. 

Sir Bash. So we do; the world will never 
have such a story of us. Will they, Lovemore? 

Love. Oh! we are free; we are out of the 
scrape. 

Str Bril. Sir Amorous la Fool will be a pro- 
verb. Adieu, for him, the side-box whisper, the 
soft assignation, and all the joys of freedom! He 
is retired with his Penelope to love one another 
in the country; and next winter they will come 
to town to hate one’ another. 

Sir Bash. Do you think it will end so? 

Str Bril. No doubt of it. That is always the 
denouement of modern matrimony. But I have 
not told you the worst of his case. Our friend, 
sir Charles Wildfire, you know, was writing a co- 
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medy; and what do you think he has done? He 
has drawn the character of sir Amorous, and 
made him the hero of the play. 

Sir Bask. What! put him into a comedy? 

Sir Bril. Even so. It is called, ‘ The Amo-~ 
rous Husband; or, The Man in Love with his 
own wife’ Oh! oh! oh! oh! : 

Love. We must send in time for places. 

[ Laughs with Sir BriLurant. 

Sir Bash. Lovemore carries it. with an air. 

[ Aside. 

Sir Bril. Yes, we must secure places. Sir 
Bashful, you shall be of the party. 

Sir Bash. The party will be very agreeable. I 
shall enjoy the joke prodigiously ! Ha! ha! 

[ Forces a laugh. 

Love. Yes, sir Bashful, we shall relish the hu- 
mour. [ Looks at him, and laughs. 

Sir Bril. The play will have a run: the peo- 
ple of fashion will crowd after such a character. 
—I must drive to a million of places, and put it 
about; but first, with your leave, sir Bashful, I 
will take the liberty to give a hint of the affair 
to your lady. It will appear so ridiculous. to 
her. 


[Murpny. 


Sir Bash. Do you think it will? 

Sir Bril. Without doubt: she-has never met 
with any thing like it: has she, Lovemore? 

Love. I fancy not: Sir Bashful, you take care 
of that. 

Sir Bash. Yes, yes: I shall never be the town- 
talk.—Hey, Lovemore ! 

Sir Bril. Well, Vll step and pay my respects 
to my lady Constant. Poor sir Amorous! he 
will have his horns added to his coat of arms in 
a little time. Ha! ha! [ Evit. 

Sir Bash. There, you see how itis. I shall 
get lampooned, be-rhymed, and niched into a co- 
medy. 

Love. Po! never be frightened at this. No- 
body knows of your weakness. but myself ; and I 
can’t betray your secret for my own sake. 

Sir Bash. Very true. 

Love. This discovery shews the necessity of 
concealing our loves. We. must act with cau- 
tion. Give my lady no reason to suspect that 
you have the least kindness for her. 

Sir Bash. .Not for the world. 

Love. Keep to that. 

Sir Bash. I have done her a thousand kind- 
nesses, but all by stealth ; all in a sly way. 

Love. Have you? 

Str Bash. Oh! a multitude. Vl tell you. She 
has been plaguing me a long time for an addition 
to her jewels. She wants a diamond cross, and 
a better pair of diamond buckles. Madam, says 
I, I will have no. such trumpery; but then goes 
I, and bespeaks them of the first jeweller in 
town—all under the rose. The buckles are fi- 
nished : worth five hundred! She will have them 
this very day, without knowing from what quar- 
ter they come—I can’t but laugh at the contri- 


Mourpuy. | 


vance—the man that brings them will run away | 


directly, without saying a word. 
[ Laughs heartily. 

Love. Sly, sly You know what you are 
about. 

Sir Bash. Ay, let me alone [Laughs with 
Lovemore.] And then, to cover the design still 
more, when I see her wear her baubles, I can 
take occasion to be as jealous as bedlam. 

Love. So you can: ha! ha!—{[ Aside.] I wish 
he may never be jealous of me in good ear- 
nest. : 
Sir Bash. Give me your hand. [ Looks at him, 
and laughs.| 1 am safe, I think? 

Love. [ Laughing with him.] Perfectly safe— 
[Aside.] if it was not for his own folly, 

Sir Bash. But I was. telling you, Mr Love- 
more :—we can be of essential use to each other. 

Love. As how, pray? 








Sir Bash. Why, my lady is often in want of 


money. It would be ridiculous in me to supply 
her. Now, if you will take the money from me, 
and pretend to lend it to her, out of friendship, 
you know 

Love. Nothing can be better—[Aside.] Here 
is a fellow pimping for his own horns. I shall 
be glad to serve you. 

Sir Bash. I am for ever obliged to you—here, 
here; take it new—here it is in bank-notes—— 
one, two, three; there is three hundred—give her 
that, and tell’ her you have more at her service 
to-morrow, or next day, if her occasions require 


it. 
[ Takes 








Love. My good friend, to oblige you. 
the money.| This is the rarest adventure ! 
Sir Bash. Vil do any thing for you in return. 

Love. I shall have occasion for your friend- 

ship that is, to forgive me, if you find me out. 

[ Aside. 

Sir Bash. Lose no time ; step to her now 
hold, hold; sir Brilliant is with her. 

Love. I can dismiss him. Rely upon my 

friendship: I will make her ladyship easy for 








ou. 

Sir Bash. It will be kind of you. 

Love. It shall be her own fault if I don’t, 

Sir Bash, A thousand thanks to you 
is not this the rarest project ? 

Love. It is the newest way——of satisfying a 
man’s wife! 

Sir Bash. Ay! let this head of mine alone. 

Love. { Aside.| Not, if I can help it. Hush !— 
T hear sir Brilliant; he is coming down stairs. 
Til take this opportunity, and step to her lady- 
ship now. 

Stir Bash. Do so, do so. 

Love. I am gone. [ Aside.] Who can blame me 
now, if LT cuckold this fellow ? | Exit. 

Sir Bash. Prosper you, prosper you, Mr Love- 
more. Make me thankful! he is a true friend. 
I don’t know what I should do without him. 


well, 
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Enter Str Britirant. 


: oe Bril. Sir Bashful, how have you managed 
this! 

Sir Bash. I have no art, no management, 
What’s the matter? 

Str Bril, I don’t know what you have done, 
but your lady laughs till she is ready to expire at 
what I have beén telling her. 

Sir Bash. And she thinks sir Amorous la Fool 
an object of ridicule ? 

Str Bril. She does not give credit to a single 
syllable of the story. A man that loves his wife 
would be a Pheenix indeed ! Such a thing might 
exist formerly, but, in this. polished age, is no 
where to be found. ‘That’s her opinion of the 
matter, 

Sir Bash. [Laughs.| A. whimsical notion of, 
hers ! and so she thinks you may go about with 
a lanthorn to find a man that sets any value upon 
his wife ? 

Sir Bril. Youhave managed to convince her, 
of it. How the devil do you contrive to govern 
so fine a woman? I know several, without her 
pretensions, who have long ago thrown off all re- 
straint. You keep up your dignity. 

Sir Bash. Yes, I know what I am about. 

Str, Bril. You!—you are quite in the fashion. 
—Apropos; I fancy I shall want you to afford 
me your assistance. You know my lady Char- 
lotte Modelove ? She has a taste for the theatre :, 
at Bell-Grove Place she has an elegant stage, 
where her select friends amuse themselves now 
and then with a representation of certain comic 
pieces. We shall there act the new comedy ;. 
but. we apprehend some difficulty in the arrange- 
ment of the several characters. Now, you shall 
act sir Amorous, and 

Sir Bash. I act, sir !—I know nothing of the 
character. 

Sir Bril, Po! say nothing of that. In time 
you may reach the ridiculous absurdity of it, and 
play it as well as another. 

Sir Bash. [Aside.] Confusion ! he does not, 
suspect, I hope—divert yourselves, sir, as you 
may; but not at my expence I promise you. | 

Sir Bril. Never be so abrupt. Who knows 
but lady Constant may be the happy wife, the: 
Cara Sposa of the piece! and then, you in love 
with her, and she laughing at you for it, will give 
a zest to the humour, which every body will re- 
lish in the most exquisite degree. 

Sir Bash. Po! this is too much. You are 
very pleasant, but you won't easily get me to play 
the fool. : 

Sir Bril. Well, consider of it. I shall be de- 
lighted to see my friend sir Bashful tied to his 
wife’s apronstring, and, with a languishing look, 
melting away in admiration of her charms. Oh, 
ho, ho, ho!—adieu; a Phonneur ; good morn- 
ing, sir Bashful. [Eat 
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Sir Bash. I don’t know what to make of all 
this. But there is no danger. As long as no 
body knows it, I may venture to love my wife. 
There will be no harm, while the secret is kept 
close as night, concealed, in tenfold darkness, 
from the wits and scoffers of the age. 


Enter LovEMORE. 


Well, well ;—how? what have you done? 

Love. As I could wish: she is infinitely obli- 
ged to me, and will never forget the civility. 

Sir Bash. A thousand thanks to you. I am 
not suspected ? 

Love. She has not a distant idea of you in this 
business. She was rather delicate at first, and 
hesitated, and thought it an indecorum to accept 


of money even from a friend. But that objec- | 


tion soon vanished. I told her, it is but too 
visible that she is unfortunately yoked with a 
husband, whose humour will never be softened 
down to the least compliance with her inclinations. 

Sir Bash. That was well said, and had a good 
effect, I hope. 

_ Lowe. I hope so, too. 

Sir Bash. It helps to carry on 
know. 

Love. Admirably; it puts things in the train I 
wish. 

Sir Bash. And so, to cover the design, you gave 
me the worst of characters? 

Love. I painted you in terrible colours. 


the plot, you 


Str Bash. Do so always, and she will never’ 


suspect me of being privy to any civility you may 
shew her. 

Love. I would not have you know any thing of 
my civility to her for the world. [Aside] I have 
succeeded thus far. 
ences, such as the person who receives a civility 


confers the obligation, with more jargon to that’ 


purpose; and so, with some reluctance she con:- 
plied at last, and things are now upon the foot- 
ing I would have them.—Death and fury ! there 
comes my wife. 

Sir Bash. Ay, and here comes my wife. 

Love. What the devil brings her hither? 

Sir Bash. { Aside.] Now, now; now let me see 
how he will carry it'before Mrs Lovemore.—— 
Waik in, madam! walk in, Mrs Lovemore. 


Enter Mrs Lovemore, and Lapy Constant, 
at opposite doors. 


Lady Con. Mrs Lovemore, to see you abroad 
is a novelty indeed. 
_ Mrs Love. As great, perhaps, as that of find- 
ing your ladyship at home. Mr Lovemore, I 
did not expect to have the pleasure of meeting 
you. 

Love. Then we are both agreeably surprised. 

Sir Bash. Now, mind how he behaves. [ Aside. 

Mrs Love. I thought you were gone to your 
eity banker. 


Love. And you find that you are mistaken. I] 
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I talked a few musty sent-' 


[Mureny. 


have deferred ittill the evening—{ Aside. ] ’Sdeath ! 
to be teased in this manner. 

Sir Bash. [ Aside.] No, no; he won’t drop the 
mask. [Looks at Lavy Consrant.] She has 
touched the cash ; I can see the bank-notes 
sparkling in her eyes. 

Mrs Love. If you don’t go into the city tll 
the evening, may I hope for your company at 
dinner, Mr Lovemore ? 

Love. The question is entertaining ; but, as it 
was settled this morning, I think it has lost the 
graces of novelty. 

Sir Bash. He won't let her have the least sus- 
picion of his regard. [ Aside. 

Lgdy Con. I dare say Mr Lovemore will dine 
at home, if it conduces to your happiness, madam; 
and sir Bashful, I take it, will dine at home, for 

e contrary reason. 

Sir Bash. Madam, I will dine at home, or I 
will dine abroad, for what reason I please; and 
it is my pleasure to give no reason for either — 
Lovemore ! [ Looks at him, and smiles. 

Love. { Aside to Stx Basurut.] Bravo !—What 
a blockhead it is ! : 

Mrs Love. As you have your chariot at the 
door, Mr Lovemore, if you have no objection, I 
will send away my chair, and you may do me 
the honour of a place in your carriage. 

Love. The honour will be very great to me; 
but——so many places to call at. If I had 
known this sooner——You had better keep your 
chair. 

Sir Bash. [Aside.| Cunning ! cunning! he 
would not be seen in his chariot with her for 
the world. He has more discretion than I have. 

Lady Con. Mrs Lovemore, since you have, at 
last, ventured to come abroad, I hope you will 
think it a change for the better. You are too 
domestic. I shall expect now to see you often : 
and apropos, I am to have a route to morrow 
evening; if you will do me the honour of your 
company 

Sir Bash. A route to-morrow evening ! you 
have a route every evening, I think. Learn 
of Mrs Lovemore; imitate her example, and 
don’t let me have your hurricane months all the 
year round in my house.—Hip! [Aside.] Love- 
more, how do you like me? 

Love. [ Aside to Str Basurux.] You improve 
upon it every time. But I am loitering here, as 
if I had nothing to do.— My lady Constant, I have 
the honour to wish your ladyship a ggod morn- 
ing. Sir Bashful, yours—madam. 

[ Bows gravely to Mrs Lovemore, hums a 
tune, and exit. 

Sir Bash. { Aside.| He knows how to play the 
game. I'll try what I can do. Mrs Lovemore, 
I have the honour to wish you a good morning. 
Madam— 

[Bows gravely to Lavy Constant, hums a 
tune, and exit. 

Mrs Love. Two such husbands ! 

Lady Con, As to my swain, I grant you: Mr 











Morpuy.} 


Lovemore is, at least, well-bred; he has an un- 
derstanding, and may, in time, reflect. Sir Bash- 
ful never qualifies himself with the smallest tinc- 
ture of civility. 

Mrs Love. If civility can qualify the draught, 
I must allow Mr Lovemore to have a skilful 
hand. But there is no end to his .projects.— 
Every day opens a new scene. Another of his 
intrigues is come to light. I came to consult 
with your ladyship. I know you are acquainted 
with the widow Bellmour, 

Lady Con. The widow Bellmour! I know her 
perfectly well. 

Mrs Love. Not so well, perhaps, as you may 
imagine. She has thrown out the lure for my 
wild gallant, and in order to deceive me 

Lady Con. My dear, you must be mistaken.— 
Who tells you this? 

Mrs Love. Oh, I can trust to my intelligence. 
Sir Brilliant Fashion, by way of blind to me, has 
’ been this morning drawing so amiable a picture 
of the lady. 








ACT 


SCENE I.—An apartment at the W1vow Bett- 
mouR’s: several chairs, a toilette, a book-case, 
and a harpsichord, disposed up and down. 


Micnioner. Putting things in order. 


Mig. I pon’r well know what to make of this 
same lord Etheridge. He is coming here again 
to-day, I suppose: all this neatness, and all this 
care, must be for him, Well, it does not signify: 
—[Arranging the chairs.|—there is a pleasure in 
obeying Madam Bellmour. She is a sweet lady, 
that’s the truth of it. "Twere a pity if any of 
these men, with their deceitful arts, should draw 
her into a snare. But she knows them all. They 
must rise early who can outwit her.—[ Settling 
the toilette. | 


Enter Mrs Beiimovr, reading. 


‘Oh! blest with temper, whose unclouded ray 
- “Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day !, 

‘ She, who can own a sister’s charms, and hear 

‘ Sighs for a daughter with unwounded ear ; 

‘ That never answers till a husband cvols, 

* And, if she rules him, never shews she rules.’ 
Sensible, elegant Pope! 

‘Charms by accepting, by submitting sways, 

© Yet has her humour most, when she obeys.’ 

[Seems to read on. 

Mig. Lord love my mistress! Always so 
charming, so gay, and so happy ! 

Mrs Bell. These exquisite characters of wo 
men! They are a sort of painter’s gallery, where 
one sees the portraits of all one’s acquaintance, 
and sometimes we see our own features, too,.— 
Mignionet, put this book in its place. 
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Lady Con. Sir Brilliant’s authority is not al- 
Ne the best; but, in this point, you may trust 
im. 
_ Mrs Love. But when you have heard all the 
circumstances 

Lady Con. Depend upon it, you are wrong.— 
I know the widow Bellmour. Her turn of cha- 
racter, and way of thinking 

Mrs Love. Excuse me, madam. You decide 
without hearing me. 

Lady Con. All scandal, take my word for it. 
However, let me hear your story. We'll adjourn 
to my dressing-room, if you will; and I promise 
to confute all you can say. I would have you 
know the widow Bellmour: you will be in love 
with her. My dear madam, have not you a tinge 
of jealousy? Beware of that malady. If yousee | 
things through that medium, [ shall give you up. 








Chat jaundice of the mind, whose colours strike 
On friend and foe, and paint them all alike. 
[ Exeunt. 


Til. 


Mig. Yes, madam; and there’s your toilette 
looks as elegant as hands can make it. 

Mrs Bell. Does it? I think it does. You have 
some taste. Apropos, where is my new song? 
Oh! here it is! I must make myself mistress of 
it.—[Plays upon the harpsichord, and sings a lit- 
tle.}—I believe [ have conquered it.-—[ Rises, and 
goes to her toilette.|—This hair is always tor- 
menting me, always in disorder: this lock must 
be for ever gadding out of its place. I must, and 
will, subdue it. Do you know, Mignionet, that 


| this is a pretty song? It was writ by my lord. 
| Etheridge. My lord has a turn—[Sings a little.] 
—I must he perfect before he comes.—f{ Hums 


the tune.]|—Do you know that I think my lord is 
one of those men who may be endured? 

Mig. Yes, madam; I know you think so. 

Mrs Bell. Do you? 

Mig. And if Ihave any skill, madam, you are’ 


not without a little partiality for his lordship. 


Mrs Bell. Really? Then you think I hke him, 
perhaps? Do you think I like him? I don’t well 
know how that is. Like him? No, not absolute- 
ly: it is not decided : and yet I don’t know, if I 
had a mind to humour myself, and to give way a 
little to inclination, there is something here in 
my heart that would be busy, I believe. The 
man has a softness of manner, a turn of wit, 
and does not want sentiment. Can I call it sen- 
timent? Yes; Ithink I may. Hehas sentiment; 
and then he knows the manners, the usage of the 
world, aud he points out the ridicule of things 
with so much humour !— 

Mig. You'll be caught, madam, I see that. - 
To be sure, my lord has a quality air, and can 
make himself agreeable. But what of that? . 
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You know but very little of him. Is a man’s 
character known in three or four weeks time! 
[Mrs Bettmour hums a tune.|—Do, my dear 
madam, mind what I say: I am at times very 
considerate, I make my remarks, and I see very 
plainly—Lord, madam, what am I doing? Iam 
talking to you for your own good, and you are all 
in the air, and no more mind me—no, no more 
than if I was nothing at all. 

Mrs Bell. [Continues humming a tune.|—You 
talk wonderfully well upon the subject; but, as I 
know how the cards lie, and can play the best of 
the game; and as I have a song to amuse me, 
one is inclined to give musical nonsense the pre- 
ference. 

Mig. I assure you, madam, I am not one of 
those servants, that bargain for their mistress’s in- 
clinations: but you are going to take a leap in 
the dark. What does my lord Etheridge mean, 
with his chair always brought into the hall, and 
the curtains close about his ears? Why does not 
he come like himself, and not care who sees him? 
There’s some mystery at the bottom, T’ll be sworn 
there is; and so you'll find at last. Dear heart, 
madam, if you are determined not to listen, what 
signifies my living with you? At this rate, I am 
of no service to you. 

Mrs Bell. There; I have conquered my song. 
—|[Runs to her glass.|—How do I look to-day? 
‘The eyes do well enough, I think. And so, Mig- 
nionet, you imagine I shall play the fool, and 
marry my lord Etheridge? 

Mig. You have it through the very heart of 

ou: I see that. 

Mrs Bell. Do you? I don’t know what to say 
to it. Poor sir Brilliant Fashion! If I prefer’ his 
rival, what will become of him? I won’t think 
about it. 


Enter Pomrty. 


Mrs Bell. What's the matter, Pompey ? 

Pom. A lady in a chair desires to.know if your 
ladyship is at home. 

Mrs Bell. Has the lady no name? 

- Pom. Yes; I fancy she has, madam; but she 
did not tell it. 

Mrs Bell. How awkward! Well, shew the la- 
dy up stairs. 

Mig. Had not you better receive her in the 
drawing-room, madam? I have not half done my 
business here? 

Mrs Bell. Oh! You have done very well.— 
There will be less formality here. I dare say it 
is some intimate acquaintance, though that fool- 


ish boy does not recollect her name, Here she 
comes, I don’t know her. 
Enter Mrs Lovemwore. 
Mrs Love. [ Disconcerted.|—I beg pardon for 


this intrusion. 
Mrs Bell. Pray walk in, madam. Mignionet, 
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reach a chair.[Mrs Lovemore crosses thé 


stage, and they salute each other with an air of 


distant civility. | 

Mrs Love. 1 am afraid this visit from one who 
has not the honour of knowing you 

Mrs Bell. Oh, make no apology, madam.—. 
Mignionet, you may withdraw. 

& [ Evit Mrenronet.. 

Mrs Love. It may appear extraordinary, that 
a stranger thus intrudes upon you; but a particu- 
lar circumstance determined me to take this li- 
berty. I hope you will excuse the freedom? 

Mrs Bell. You.do me bonovr, madam : pray, 
no excuses, A particular circumstance, you 
say? 

Mrs Love. I shall appear, perhaps, very ridi- 
culous, and, indeed, I am afraid I have done the 
most absurd thing! but a lady of your acquaint- 
ance You know my lady Constant, madam ? 

Mrs Bell. Extremely well. 

Mrs Love. She has given you such an amiable 








‘character for benevolence, and a certain elegant 


way of thinking, entirely your own, that I flatter 
myself, if it isin your power, you will be gene- 
rous enough to afford me your assistance. 

Mrs Bell. Lady Constant is very obliging — 


| Make a trial of me, madam, and if I can be of 





any use 

Mrs Love. I fear I shall ask you a strange ~ 
question :—are you acquainted with a gentleman 
of the name of Lovemore ? 

Mrs Bell. Lovemore? No such name on my 
list. Lovemore? No: I recollect no such per- 
son. The circle of my acquaintance is small: I 
am almost a stranger 1n..town. ; 

Mrs Love. That makes an end, madam. I 
beg your pardon. I have given you an unneces- 
sary trouble. [ Going. 

Mrs Bell. {Aside.|—Mighty odd this! Her 
manner is interesting. You have given me no 
trouble; but my curiosity 1s excited—I[ Takes her 
by the hand.|—I beg you will keep your chair.— 
Pray be seated. What can this mean ?—_{ Aside. ] 
—Will you be so good as to inform me who the 
gentleman is? 

Mrs Love. The story will be uninteresting to 
you, and, to me, it is painful. My grievances— 
[Puts her handkerchief to her eyes.) 

Mrs Bell. (Aside.|—Her grief affects me.— 
[Looks at her till she has recovered herself.|—I 
would not importune too much . 

Mrs Love. You have such an air of frankness: 
and generosity, that I will open myself without 
reserve. I have the tenderest regard for Mr 
Lovemore: I have been married to him these 
two years. I admired his understanding, his sen- 
sibility, and his spirit. My heart was his; B 
loved him with unbounded passion. I thought 
the flame was mutual, and you may believe I was 
happy. But, of late, there is such a revolution in) 
his temper! I know not what to make of it. I: 
am doomed to be unhappy. 
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Mrs Bell. Perhaps not: you may still have 
much in your power. 

Mrs Love. My power is at anend. Instead 
of the looks of affection, and the expressions of 
tenderness, with which he used to meet me, it is 
nothing now but cold, averted, superficial civili- 
ty; while abroad, he runs on in a wild career of 
pleasure, and, to my deep affliction, has attached 
himself entirely to another object. 

Mrs Bell. And if I had known Mr Lovemore, 
do you imagine that my advice or persuasion 
would avail you any thing? 

Mrs Love. 1 had such a fancy. [Aside.] What 
can I think of her! 

Mrs Bell. You are much mistaken. In these 
cases, friends may interpose; but what can they 
do? - They recommend a wife to the good will, 
the honour, and generosity of her husband. But 
when a woman, who should be esteemed and lo- 
ved, is recommended as an object of compassion, 
she is humbled indeed: it is all over with her. 
A wife should recommend herself by the graces 


of her person, and the variety of her talents. 


Men will prove false; and, if there is nothing in 
your complaint, but mere gallantry on his side, I 
protest, I do not see that your case is so very bad. 

Mrs Love. Can it be worse, ma’am ? 

Mrs Bell. A great deal. If his affections, in- 
stead of being alienated, had been extinguished, 
what would be the consequence '—A downright, 
sullen, habitual insensibility. From that lethargy 
of affection, a man is not easily recalled. In all 
Love’s bill of mortality, there is not a more fatal 
disorder. But this is not the case with Mr Love- 
more: by your account, he still has sentiment ; 
and, where there is sentiment, there is room to 
hope for an alteration. But where the heart has 
lost its feeling, you have the pain of finding your- 
self neglected ; and for what? The man has 
grown stupid, and, to the warm beams of wit and 
beauty, as impenetrable as an ice-house. 

Mrs Love. That is not my complaint: I have 
to do with one, who is too susceptible of impres- 
sions from every beautiful object that comes in 
his way. 

Mrs Bell. Why, so much the better. A new 
idea strikes his fancy. He is inconstant; but, af- 
ter wavering and fluttering, he may settle at last. 

Mrs Love. How light she makes of it! she 
apologizes for him ! [ Aside. 

Mrs Bell. And, perhaps, the fault is on the 
woman’s side— ) 

Mrs Love. The virtue of my conduct, ma- 

~ dam 

Mrs Bell. Oh! I would have laid my life you 

“would be at that work. But virtue is not the 
question at present. I suppose virtue; that is 
always understood. The fault I mean, is the 
want of due attention to the art of pleasing. It 
is there that most women fail. In these times, 
virtue may be its own reward. Virtue alone can- 
not please the taste of the age. It is la belle na- 
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ture, virtue embellished by the advantages of art, 
that men expect now-a-days. That is the whole 
affair : I would not make myself uneasy, ma’am. 

Mrs Love. Not uneasy, when his indifference 
does not diminish my regard for him! Not. un- 
easy, when the man I dote upon, no longer fixes 
his happiness at home ! : 

Mrs Bell. Give me leave to speak my mind 
freely. I have observed, when the fiend jea- 
lousy is roused, that women lay out a wonderful 
deal of anxiety and vexation to no: account; 
when, perhaps, if the truth were known, they — 
should be angry with themselves instead of their 
husbands. 

Mrs Love. Angry with myself, madam! Ca- 
lumny can lay nothing to my charge. 

Mrs Bell. There again, now ! that is the folly 
of us all. 

Mrs Love. And after being married so long, 
and behaving all the time with such an equality ! 

Mrs Bell. Ay, that equality is the rock so ma- 
ny split upon. The men will change. Excuse 
my freedom. ‘They are so immersed in luxury, 
that they must have eternal variety in their hap- 
piness. 

Mrs Love. She justifies him! [ Aside. 

Mrs Bell. Your case may not be desperate : 
I would venture to lay a pot of coffee, that the 
person, who now rivals you in your husband’s af- 
fections, does it without your good qualities, and 
even without your beauty, by the mere force of 
agreeable talents, and some skill in the art of 
pleasing. 

Mrs Love. I am afraid that compliment 

Mrs Bell. If I judge right, you are entitled to 
it. Let me ask you: Do you know this formi- 
dable rival ? 

Mrs Love. There, I own, I am puzzled. 

Mrs Bell. What sort of woman is she? 

Mrs Love. Formidable indeed! She has been 
described to me as one of charming and rare ac- 
complishments. 

Mrs Bell. Never throw up the cards for all 
that. Take my advice, ma’am. You seem to 
have qualities that may dispute your husband’s 
heart with any body; but the exertion of those 
amiable qualities, 1 fear, may be suppressed. Ex- 
cuse my frankness. You should counteract your 
rival by the very arts which she employs against 
you. I know a lady now in your very situation : 
and what does she do? She consumes herself 
with unceasing jealousy; whereas, if she would 
exert but half the pains she uses In teasing her- 
self, to vie with the person who has won her hus- 
band from her; to vie with her, I say, in the art 
of pleasing—for there it is a woman’s pride should 
be piqued—Would she do that, take my word 
for it, victory would declare in her favour. You 
are not without attractions; give them their 
energy, and you conquer. 

Mrs Love. Do you think so, ma’am? 

Mrs Bell. Think so! I am sure of it, 
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must exert yourself. It is the wife’s business to 
bait the hook for her husband with variety. Vir- 
tue alone, by her own native charms, would do, 
if the men were perfect. But it is otherwise ; 
and, since vice can assume allurements, why should 
not truth and innocence have additional orna- 
ments also? 4 4 
Mrs Love. f find sir Brilliant told me truth. 
[ Aside. 
Mrs Bell. Give me leave, ma’am: I have been 
married, and am a little in the secret. To win a 
heart is easy ; to keep it is the difficulty. After 
the fatal words ‘ for better, for worse,’ women 
relax into indolence, and, while they are guilty of 
no infidelity, they think every thing safe. But 
they are mistaken: a great deal is wanting; an 
address, a vivacity, a desire to please ; the agree- 
able contrast; the sense that pleases, the folly 
that charms—A: favourite poet, Prior, has ex- 
pressed it with delicacy. 


* Above the fixed and settled rules 

Of vice and virtue in the schools, 

‘ The better part should set before ’em 
* A grace, a manner, a decorum.’ 


Mrs Love. But when the natural temper 

Mrs Bell. Ob! the natural temper must be 
forced. Home must be made a place of plea- 
sure to the husband. How is that to be done? 
That equality, which you talk of, is a sameness 
that palls and wearies. A wife should throw in- 
finite variety into her manner. She should, as it 
were, multiply herself, and be, as it were, sundry 
different women, on different occasions. The ten- 
der, the affectionate, the witty, the silent, all in 
their turns, all shifting the scene, and she suc- 
ceeding to herself as quick as lightning. And this 
I take to be the whole mystery; the way to keep 
aman. But I beg your pardon. I go on too 
fast: you will think me the giddiest creature. 

Mrs Love. Quite the reverse, ma’am; you are 
very obliging ! 

Mrs Beil. I have tired myself and you, too.— 
But pray, may I now inquire, who was so kind 
as to intimate that I am acquainted with Mr 
Lovemore? 

Mrs Love. It was a mere mistake. I have gi- 
ven you a great deal of trouble. You will excuse 
my frankness: I had heard that his visits were 
frequent here. 

Mrs Beli. His visits frequent here! My lady 

Constant could not tell you so? 

Mrs Love. She told me quite the contrary. 
She knows your amiable qualities, and does you 
justice. 

Mrs Bell. The accident is lucky! it has pro- 
cured me the honour of your acquaintance. And 
I suppose you imagined that I had robbed you of 
Mr Lovemore’s heart ?—Scandal will be buzzing 
about. I can laugh at every thing of that sort. 


4 
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[A rap at the door.) Ohi! Heavens! some trouble- 
some visit. [Rings a bell, 


Enter Micnioner. 


Mrs Bell. Tam not at home. Go, and give 
an answer. 

Mig. It is lord Etheridge, ma’am: he is co- 
ming up stairs. The servants did not know you 
had changed your mind. 

Mrs Bell. Was ever any thing so cross? Tell 
his lordship I have company 5 Tam busy; I am 
not well; any thing; don’t let him come in. 
Make haste, dispatch: I won’t see him. 

Mrs Love. I beg I may not hinder you: I shall 
také my leave. 

Mrs Bell. By no means. Our conversation 
ae interesting. I positively will not see my 
ord. 

Mrs Love. I can't agree to that. You must 
see his lordship. I can step into another room. 

Mrs Bell. Will you be so good? You will find 
something to amuse you in that cabinet. [Points 
to a door in the back i. We must talk far- 
ther. My lord shan’t stay long. 

Mrs Love. Nay, but if you stand upon cere- 
mony— 

Mrs Bell. Very well: I'll contrive it. This is 
a lover of mine. A lover and a husband are the 
same thing. Perhaps it will divert you to hear 
how I manage him. I hear him on the stairs. 
Make haste’: Mignionet, shew the way. 

[Mrs Love. and Mie. go out at the back 
scene. 

Mrs Bell. Let me see how I look to receive. 
him. [Runs to her glass, 


Enter Lovemore, with a star and garter, as 
Lorp ErHerince. 


Love. A heavenly image in the glass appears, 
To that she bends, to that her eyes she 
rears, 
Repairs her smiles 

Mrs Bell. Repairs her smiles, my lord! You 
are satirical this morning. Pray, my lord, are my 
features out of repair, like an old house in the 
country, that wants a tenant? 

Love. Nay, now, you wrest my words from their 
visible intention. You can’t suppose that I im- 
pute to such perfect beauty the least want of re- 
pair, whatever may be the case, ma’am, with re- 
gard to the want of a tenant? 

Mrs Bell. Oh! then your opinion is, that [I 
want a tenant? And perhaps you think I am go- 
ing to put up a bill to signify to all passers-by; 
that here is a mansion to be let, inquire of- the 
widow Bellmour? I like your notion; I don’t 
think it would ’be a bad scheme. Shall I try it? 

Love. A palace needs no such invitation. Its 
natural beauty attracts admiring eyes. But who 
can bid up to the price? The person who is able 
to do it 
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you are going to say. But he must do homage 
for it: and then I will let it to none but a single 
gentleman. Do you know any body whom these 
conditions will suit? ’ 

Love. Those conditions, ma’am | Aside.] 
What the devil does she mean? I am not de- 

. tected, I hope?—To be sure, ma’am, those condi- 
tions—And—none but single gentlemen will pre- 
sume to———. 

Mrs Bell. And then it must be a lease for life. 
But that will never do; nobody will be troubled 
with it. I shall never get it off my hands; do you 
think I shall, my lord? 

Love. There must be very little taste left, if 
you have not a number of bidders. You know 
the ambition of my heart; you know I am de- 
voted to you, upon any terms, even though it 
were to he bought with life. 

Mrs Bell. Heavens! what a dying swain you 
are! And does your lordship mean to be guilty 
of matrimony? Lord! what a question have I 
asked! To be sure, I am the giddiest creature. 
My lord, don’t you think me a strange madcap? 

Love. A vein of wit, like yours, that springs at 
once from vivacity and sentiment, serves to exalt 
your beauty, and give animation to every charm. 

Mrs Bel. Upon my word, you have said it 
finely ! But you are in the right, my lord. Your 
pensive melancholy beauty is the most insipid 
thing in nature. And yet, we often see features 
without a mind; and the owner of them sits in 
the room with you, like a mere vegetable, for an 
hour together, till, at last, she is incited to the 
violent exertion of, ‘ Yes, sir’ “I fancy not, 
‘ma’am,’ and thena matter of fact conversation ! 
‘ Miss Beverly is going to be married to Captain 
* Shoulder-knot—My lord Mortgage has had an- 
* other tumble at hazard—Sir Harry Wilding has 
‘lost his election They say short aprons are 
‘ coming into fashion.’ ; 

Love. Oh! a matter of fact conversation is in- 
supportable. ; . 

Mrs Bel. But you meet with nothing else. All 
in great spirits about nothing, and not an idea 
among them. Go to Ranelagh, or to what pub- 
lic place you will, itis just the same, A lady 
comes up to you;—* How charmingly you look ! 
‘ —But, my dear m’em, did you hear what hap- 
‘pened to us the other night? We were going 
‘hone from the opera—you know my aunt Roly- 
“Poly? it was her coach. There was she and 
‘lady Betty Fidget—What a sweet blonde! How 
‘do you do, my dear? [Curtsying as to another 
* going by.| My lady Betty is quite recovered ; 
‘we were all frightened about her; but doctor 
‘ Snake-rout was called in; no, not doctor Snake- 
“root, Doctor Bolus; and so he altered the 
‘course of thé medicines, and so my lady Betty 
*is purely now.—Well, there was she, and my 
‘aunt, and sir George Bragwell—a pretty man 
‘ sir George !—finest teeth in the world !—Your 
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‘ ladyship’s most obedient—[Curtsying.] We ex- 
‘pected you last night, but you did not come.— 
‘ He, he, he !—and so there was sir George and 
‘the rest of us; and so, turning the corner of 
‘ Bond-street, the brute of a coachman—I hum- 
“bly thank your grace [Curtsies.|—the brute 
‘of a coachman overturned us, and so my aunt 
‘ Roly-Poly was frightened out of her wits; and. 
‘lady Betty has had her nerves again. Only 
‘ think ! such accidents !—I am glad to see you 
‘look so well; al honneur ;’ he, he, he! 

Love. Ho, ho! you paint to the life. I see 
her moving before me in all her airs. 

Mrs Bel. With this conversation their whole 
stock is exhausted, and away they run to cards. 
Quadrille has murdered wit ! 

Love. Ay, and beauty, too, Cards are,the 
worst enemies to a complexion: the small pox is 
not so bad. The passions throw themselves into 
every feature: I have seen the countenance of an 
angel changed, in a moment, to absolute defor= 
mity: the little loves and graces that sparkled in 
the eye, bloomed in the cheek, and smiled about 
the mouth, all wing their flight, and leave the 
face, which they before adorned, a prey to grief, 
to anger, malice, and fury, and the whole train 
of fretful passions. 

Mrs Bel. And the language of the passions is 
sometimes heard upon those occasions. 

Love. Very true, madam; and if, by chance, 
they do bridle and hold in a little, the struggle 
they undergo is the most. ridiculous sight in na- 
ture. I have seen a huge oath quivering on the 
pale lip of a reigning toast for half an hour to- 
gether, and an uplifted eye accusing the gods for 
the loss of an odd trick. And then, at last, the 
whole room in a babel of sounds. ‘ My lord, you 
‘ flung away the game.—Sir George, why did not 
‘you rough the spade ?—Captain Hazard, why 
‘ did not you lead through the honours ?—Madam, 
“it was not the play—Pardon me, sir—but madam 
‘ —but sir—I would not play with you for straws ; 
‘ don’t you know what Hoyle says '——If A and 
‘ B are partners against C and D, and the game 
‘nine all, A and B have won three tricks, and 
‘C and D four tricks: C leads his suit, D puts 
‘up the king, then returns the suit; A passes, 
‘ C\puts up the queen, and B trumps it;’ and so 
A and B, and C and D are bandied about; they 
attack, they defend, and all is jargon and confus 
sion, wrangling, noise, and nonsense; and high 
life, and polite conversation———Ha ! ha! ha! 

Mrs Bel. Ha! ha! the pencil of Hogarth 
could not do it better. And yet one is dragged to 
these places. One must play sometimes. We 
must let our friends pick our pockets now and 
then, or they drop our acquaintance. Do you 
ever play, my lord? 

Love. Play, ma’am ?——[Aside.] What does 
she mean? I must play the hypocrite to the end 
of the chapter. Play ?—Now and then, as you 
say, one must, to oblige, and from necessity ; 
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but from taste, or inclination, no; I never touch 
a card. 

Mrs Bel. Oh! very true; I forgot. You de- 
dicate your time to the Muses; a downright 
rhyming peer. Do you know, my lord, that I 
am charmed with your song ?, 

Love. Are you? i Sank 

Mrs Bel. Absolutely; and I really think you 
would make an admirable Vauxhall poet. 

Love. Nay, now you flatter me. 

Mrs Bel. No, as Llive; it is very pretty. And 
do you know that I can sing it already? Come, 
you shall hear how I murder it. I have no voice 
to-day, but you shall hear me. [Sings. 


Attend, all ye fair, and Pll tell you the art, 
To bind every fancy with ease in your chains ; 
To hold in soft fetters the conjugal heart, 
And banish from Hymen his doubts and. his 
pains. 


When Juno was decked with the cestus of Love, 
At first she was handsome ; she charming be- 
came : 
With skill the soft passions it taught her to move, 
To kindle at once, and to keep up the flame. 


’Tis this gives the eyes all their magic and fire, 
The vorce-melting accents ; impassions the kiss ; 
Confers the sweet smile, that awakens desire, 


And plants round the fair each incentive to 
bliss. 


Thence flows the gay chat, more than reason that 
charms ; 
The eloquent blush, that can beauty improve ; 
The fond sigh, the fond vow, the soft touch that 
alarms ; 
The tender disdain, the renewal of love. 


Ye fair, take the cestus, and practise its power : 
The mind unaccomplished, mere features are 
vain ; ; 
With wit, with good humour, enliven each hour, 
And the loves, and the graces, shall walk in 
your train. 


Love. My poetry is infinitely obliged to you. 
Tt grows into sense as you sing it. Your voice, 
like the cestus of Venus, bestows a grace upon 
every thing. 

Mrs Bel. Oh! fulsome; I sing horridly. | Goes 
to the glass.| How do I look?—Don’t tell me, 
my lord: you are studying a compliment, but I 
am resolved to mortify you; I won't hear it. 
Well! have you thought of any thing? Let it 
pass; "tis too late now. Pray, my lord, how 
came you to choose so grave a subject as connu- 
bial happiness? 

Love. Close and particular that question ! 

[ Aside. 

Mrs Bel. Juno! Hymen! doubts and pains! 
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one would-almost swear that you have a wife at 
home who sat for the picture. 

Love. Madam, the—[ Embarrassed.] The com- 
pliment—you are only laughing at me—the sub- 
ject, from every day’s experience—| Aszde.| Does 
she suspect me?—the subject is common—Ba- 
chelor’s wives, you know—ha! ha !—And when 
you inspire thesthought ; when you are the bright 
original, it is no wonder that the copy— 

Mrs Bel. Horrid! going to harp on the old 
string. Odious solicitations! I hate all propo- 
sals. Iam not in the humour. You must re- 
lease me now: your visit is rather long. I have 
indulged you a great while. And, besides, were 
I to listen to your vows, what would become of 
poor sir Brilliant Fashion? 

Love. Sir Brilliant Fashion? 

Mrs Bel. Do you know him? 

Love. I know whom you mean. I have seen 
him ; but that’s all. He lives with a strange set, 
and does not move in my sphere. If he is 2 
friend of yours, I have no more to say. 

Mrs Bel. Is there any thing to say against 
him? 

Love. Nay, I have no knowledge of the gen- 
tleman. They who know him best, don’t rate 
him high. A sort of current coin that passes in 
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this town. You will do well to beware of coun- 
terfeits. 
Mrs Bel. But this is very alarming 





Enter Micnrionet, in a violent hurry. 


Mign. My dear madam, I am frighted out of 
my senses. The poor lady Where are the 
hartshorn drops? 1 

Love. The lady! what lady? 

Mign. Never stand asking what lady. She has 
fainted away all on a sudden: she is now in 
strong hysterics; give me the drops. ° 

Mrs Bel. I must run to her assistance. Adieu, 
my lord. I shall be at home in the evening. 
Mignionet, step this way. Your lordship will 
excuse me: I shall expect to see you. Come, 
Mignionet; make haste, make haste. 

[ Exit with Micnioner. 

Love. XY hope the lady has not overheard me? 
What a villain am I to carry on this scheme 
against so much beauty, innocence, and merit ! 
And to wear this badge of honour for the dark- 
est purposes ! And, then, my friend, sir Brilliant, 
will it be fair to ee him ? Prithee, be quiet, 
my dear conscience ! none of your meddling !— 
don’t interrupt a gentleman in his pleasures.— 
Don’t you know, my good friend, that love has 
no respect for persons, but soars above all laws 
of honour and of friendship? No reflection; 
have her I must, and that quickly, too, or she 
will discover all. Besides, this is my wife’s 
fault: why does she not make home agreeable? 
I am willing to be happy; I could be constant to 
her, but she is not formed for happiness, 
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What the devil is Madam Fortune about now? 
[Sir Britianr sings within.| Sir Brilliant, by 
all that’s infamous! Confusion! no place to 
hide me? no escape! The door is locked. Mig- 
nionet, Mignionet, open the door. 
Mig. [Within.] You mast not come in here. 

_ Love. What shall I do? This star, and this 
ribbon will bring me to disgrace. Away with 
this tell-tale evidence! [ Takes off the ribbon.|— 
Go, thou blushing devil, and hide thyself for 
ever. [Puts it in his pocket. 


Enter Str BRILuiant, singing, 


Sir Bril. Mrs Bellmour, I have such a story 
for you. How! Lovemore? 

Love, Your slave, sir Brilliant; your slave. 

| Hiding the star with his hat. 

Sir Bril. I did not think you had been ac- 
quainted here. 

Love. You are right. I came in quest of you. 
I saw the lady. I was drawn hither by mere cu- 
riosity. We have had some conversation; and 
I made it subservient to your purposes. I have 
been giving a great character of you. 

Str Bril.. You are always at the service of 
your friends. But what’s the matter? what are 
you fumbling about ? [ Pulls the hat. 

Love. ’Sdeath! havea care: don’t touch me. 

| Puts his handkerchief to his breast. 

Sir Bril. What the devil is the matter ? 


Love. Oh! keep off—{ Aside.] Here’s a busi- | 





ness. Taken in the old way: let me pass I 
have had a fling at lord Etheridge: he will be 
out of favour with the widow: I have done you 
that good. Racks and torments, my old com- 

laint ! [ Wanting to pass him, 

Sir Bril What complaint? You had better sit 
down. 

Love. No, no; air, the air. I must have a 
surgeon. A stroke of a tennis-ball! My lord 
Rackett’s unlucky left-hand. Let me pass.— 
There is something forming here. | Passes him.| 
To be caught is the devil. [Aside.| Don’t men- 
‘tion my name. You will counteract all I have 
said. Oh! torture, torture! I will explain to 
you another time. Sir Brilliant, yours. I have 
served your interest—Oh ! there is certainly 
something forming. [ Eat. 

Sir Bril. What»does all this mean? So, so, 
Mrs Lovemore’s suspicions are well-founded.— 
The widow has her private visits, I see. Yes, 
yes; there is something forming here. 


Enter Mrs Bettmour. 


So; here she comes: The whole shall be ex- 
‘plained. I hope, madam, that I don’t interrupt 
you with any piquet-friend. 

Mrs Bell. You are always a torment: what 
brings you hither? 
Sir Bril. There are times, madam, when a vi- 
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Mrs Bel. Is unseasonable, and: yours is so 
now. How can you tease me? 

Sir Bril. I thought asmuch. There are some 
things that may require to be discussed between 
us. 

Mrs Bel. Reserve them all for another time: | 
I can’t hear you now. You must leave me.— 
There is a lady taken ill in the next room. 

Sir Bril. And here has been a gentleman ta- 
ken ill in this room. 

Mrs Bell. How troublesome! you must be - 
gone. Do you dispute my will and pleasure? 
Fly this moment ! 

Sir Bril. But, madam—Nay, if you insist up- 
on it— [ Goes. 

Mrs Bell. But, sir! I will be absolute: you 
must leave me. | Puts him out.| There, and now 
Vl make sure of the door. 





Enter Mrs Lovemors, leaning on Micnionet. 

Mign. This way, madam: here is more air in 
this room. 

Mrs Bell. How do you find yourself? Pray, 
sit down. 

Mrs Love. My spirits were too weak. I 
could not support it any longer; such a scene of 
perfidy ! 

Mrs Bell. You astonish me! what perfidy? 

Mrs Love. Perfidy of the blackest dye; I told 
you that you were acquainted with my husband? 

Mrs Bel. Acquainted with your husband ! 

[ Angrily. 

Mrs Love. A moment’s patience—Yes, ma- 
dam, you are acquainted: with him, The base 
man, who went hence but now : 

Mrs Bell. Sir Brilliant Fashion? 

Mrs Love. No; your lord Etheridge, as he 
calls himself: i 
Mrs Bell. Lord Etheridge? What of him, 

pray? ae 

Mrs Love. False, dissembling man! he 1s my 
husband, madam: not lord Etheridge, but plain 
Mr Lovemore; my Mr Lovemore. 

Mrs Bel. And has he been base enough to as- 
sume a title to ensnare me to my undoing ? ‘ 

Mign. [Going.] Well, for certain, Z believe 
the devil’s in me; I always thought him a sly 
one. [ Exit. 

Mrs Love. To see him carrying on this dark 
design—to see the man whom I have ever es- 
teemed ‘and loved—the man whom I must sull 
love—esteem him, I fear, I never can—to see him 
before my face with that artful treachery ! 1e- 
was too much for sensibility like mine; I felt the 
shock too severely, and I sunk under it. 

Mrs Bel, I am ready to sink this moment 
with amazement! I saw him, for the first time, 
at old Mrs Loveit’s. She introduced him to me. 
The appointment was of her own making. 

Mrs Love. You know Mrs Loveit’s character, 
I suppose ? 

Mrs Bell. The practised veteran! Could I 
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suspect that a woman, in her style of life, would 
lend herself to a vile stratagem against my ho- 
nour? That she would join in a conspiracy a- 
gainst- her own sex? Mr Lovemore shall never 
enter these doors again I am obliged to you, 
madam, for this visit; to me a providential inci- 
dent. Iam sorry for your sharein it. The dis- 
covery secures my peace and happiness; to you 
it is a fatal conviction, a proof unanswerable a- 
gainst the person to whom you are joined for 
life. 

Mrs Love. After this discovery, it cannot be 
for life. I am resolved not to pass another day 
under his roof. 

Mrs Bell, Hold, hold! no sudden resolutions. 
Consider a little: passion is a bad adviser.— 
This may take a turn for your advantage. 

Mrs Love. That can never be: I am lost be- 
yond redemption. 

Mrs Bell. Don’t decide too rashly. Come, 
come, the man, who has certain qualities, is 
worth thinking about, before one throws the hi- 
deous thing away for ever, Mr Lovemore is a 
traitor; but is not he still amiable? And, be- 
sides, you have heard his sentiments. That song 
points at something, Perhaps, you are a little 
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this matter coolly. You have saved me, and I 
must return the obligation. You shall stay din- 
ner with me. 

Mrs Love. Excuse me. Mr Lovemore may 
possibly go home. He shall hear of his guilt, 
while the sense of it pierces here, and wounds me 
to the quick. 

Mrs Bell. Now, there you are wrong: take 
my advice first. I will lay such a plan as may 
ensure him yours for ever. Come, come, you 
must not leave me yet. {Takes her hand.]|, An- 
swer me one question: don’t you still think he 
has qualities that do, in some sort, apologize for 
his vices? 

Mrs Love. I don’t know what to think of it : 
T hope he has. 

Mrs Bell. Very well, then. 1 have lost a lo- 
ver; you may gain one. Your conduct upon 
this occasion may reform him; and let me tell 
you, that the man, who has it in his power to a~ 
tone for his faults, should not be entirely despi- 
sed. Let the wife exert herself; let her try her 
powers of pleasing, and, take my word for it, 
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The wild gallant no more abroad will roam, 
But find his loved variety at home, 


to blame. He did uot write upon such a subject, [ Exeunt: 
without a cause to suggest it, We will talk over 
ACT Iv. ; 


SCENE I.—<An apartment in Lovemorer’s 
house.. Mr and Mrs Lovemors at table af- 
ter dinner :. servants taking things out of the 
room. 


Love. [Filling a glass.| I wonder you are not 
tired of the same eternal topic. [Sippeng his wine. 

Mrs Love. If I- make it an eternal topic, it is 
for your own good, Mr Lovemore. 

Love. t know I have your good wishes, and 
you have mine. All our absent friends, Mrs 
Lovemore. [ Drinks. 

Mrs Love. If you would but wish well to 
yourself, sir, I should be happy. But, in the 
way you go on, your health must be ruined; day 
is night, and night day ; your substance squander- 
ed; your constitution destroyed ;*and your fa- 
mily quite neglected. 

Love. Family neglected! You see I dined at 
home, and this is my reward for it. 

Mrs Love. You dined at home, sir, because 
something abroad has disconcerted you, You 
went, I suppose, after I saw you at Lady Con- 
stant’s, to your old haunt, your friend, Mrs Lo- 
veit 

Love. Mys Loveit! ha! ha! I dropt her ac- 
quaintance long ago. No, my love, I drove into 
the city, and spent the rest of the morning upon 
business. I had long accounts to settle with old 
Piscount, the banker. 








Mrs Love. And that, to be sure, engrossed all 
your time. Business must be minded. Did you 
tind him at home? 

Love. It was by his own appointment. I went. 
to his house directly after [ parted from you. I 
have been no where else. Matters of account. 
always fatigue me. 

Mrs Love. I would not be too inquisitive, sir. 

Love. Oh, no; you never are. I staid at the 
banker's the rest of the time ; and I came straight 
from his house to have the pleasure of dining 
with you, 

[Fills a glass of wine, 

Mrs Love. Were there any sincerity in that 
declaration, I should be happy. A tavern life 
has hitherto been your delight. I wonder what 
delight you can find in such an eternal round of 
gaming, riot, and dissipation. Will you answer 
me one question? 

Love. With great pleasure—[ Aside.]—if it is 
not inconvenient. 

Mrs Love. Lay your hand on your heart, and 
tell me Have I deserved this usage? 

Love. My humble service to you, my love. 

[ Drinks, 

‘Mrs Love. Iam sure I have never been de- 
ficient in any one point of the duty I owe you. 
You won my heart, and I gave it freely. 

Love. [going to sleep.] It is very true. 

Mrs Love. Your interest has been mine, E 
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have known no pleasure unconnected with your 
happiness. Diversions, show, and pomp, have 
had no allurements for me. 
Love. | Dropping asleep.] Yes—you are right 
—Just as you please 
Mrs Love. Had I been inclined to follow the 
example of other women, your fortune would 
have felt it before now. You might have been 
thousands out of pocket; but your interest has 
been the object of my attention; and your con- 
enience : 
Love. [Turns hjs chair from her.| You reason 
very you reason admir—ably admir—~ 
ably al—ways—— al—ways gay and 
enter—entertaining [Going to sleep. 
Mrs Love. Marriage is generally considered 
as an introduction to the great scene of the 
world. I thought it a retreat to less noisy and 
serener pleasures. What is called -polite com- 
pany [He falls fast asleep.] was not my taste. 
You was lavish in expence; I was, therefore, an 
economist. From the moment marriage made 
me yours, the pleasure arising from your com- 
pany There! fast asleep! Agreeable com- 
pany indeed !—This is ever his way. [She rises. ] 
Unfeeling man! It is too plain that I am 
grown his aversion. Mr Lovemore! [ Looking 
at him.] you little think what a scene this day 
has brought to light And yet he hopes with 
falsehood to varnish and disguise his treachery, 
How mean the subterfuge! shall I rouse him 
now, and tax him with his guilt! My heart is 
too full: reproach will only tend to exasperate, 
and perhaps make him irreconcilable. The 
pride that can stoop to low and wretched arti- 
fice, but ill can brook detection. Let him rest 
for the present. The widow Bellmour’s experi- 
- ment may answer better—I will try it, at least— 
Oh! Mr Lovemore, you will break my heart ! 
[Looks at him, and exit. 
Love. [Talking in his sleep.] 1 do listen—I 
am not asleep. [Sleeps and nods.] You are very 
right—always right—I am only thinking a little. 
No—no-—no----[ Mutters indistinctly.| It was 
not two o’clock—in bed—in bed by twelve 
Sir Bashful is an oaf—The widow Bellmour— 
[Sleeps, and his head rolls about.;—What’s the 
matter? [Waking.| I beg your pardon; I was 
beginning to nod. What did you say, my dear? 
[Leans on the table, without looking about. 
One cannot always, you know—[ Turns about. 
 *Sdeath! she is gone! Oh! fast-asleep. This is 
ever the way when one dines at home. Let me 
shake it off. [Rises.] What’s o’clock?—-No a- 
musement in this house; what shall I do? The 
widow?—I must not venture in that quarter. 
My evil genius, sir Brilliant, will be busy there. Is 
any body in the way? I must sally out. My dear 
Venus, favour your votary this afternoon, ~~ 
Your best arms employ, 
All winged with pleasure, and all tipt with joy. 
[ Eat. 
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SCENE Il.—Changes to Str Basuruv’s. 


Enter Lavy Constant and Furnisu. 


Lady Con. Who brought this letter ? 

Fur. A servant of Mrs Lovemore’s: he waits 
an answer. 

Lady Con. My compliments to Mrs Lovemore, 
and I shall wait upon her. 

Fur. Yes, madam. [ Going. 

Lady Con. And hark ye, Furnish ?—have the 
things been carried to sir Brilliant, as I ordered ? 

Fur. I have obeyed your ladyship’s com- 
mands. The steward went himself. Mr Pounce, 
your ladyship knows, is a trusty body. You may 
depend upon his care. 

Lady Con. Go, and send Mrs Lovemore her 
answer. She may depend upon my being with 
her in time. [Exit Furnisu.] What can Mrs. 
Lovemore want? [ Reads |—‘ Ladyship’s company 
‘to a card-party; but cards are the least part of 
‘my object. I have something of higher mo- 
“ ment In view, and the presence of my friends is 
‘absolutely necessary.’ There is some mystery 
in this, What doés she mean? I shall go, and 
then the scene will clear up: those diamond 
buckles embarrass me more than Mrs Love- 
more’s unintelligible letter. Diamond ‘buckles 
to me! From what quarter? Who could send 
them? Nobody but sir Brilliant. Iam right in 
my conclusion: they came from him. Who 
could take the liberty but a person of his cast? 
A presuming man! But I have mortified his va- 
nity. Before this time, he has found his dia- 
monds thrown back upon his hands, with the 
disdain which such confidence deserves—But if 
I have made a mistake !—Oh! no; no danger. 
Has not sir Brilliant made overtures to me? Has 
not he declared himself? He sees sir Bashful’s 
behaviour, and his vanity plumes itself upon that 
circumstance. To give me my revenge against 4 
crazy and insufferable husband, he would fain 
induce me to ruin myself with a coxcomb. Be- 
sides, he heard the whole of sir Bashful’s dispute 
about diamonds and trinkets: the thing is clear; 
it was sir Brilliant sent them ; and, by that stra- 
tagem, he hopes to bribe me into compliance— 
That bait will never take; though here comes 
one, who, I am sure, deserves to be treated with- 
out a grain of ceremony. 


Enter Sir BasuFut. 


Sir Bash. Here she is. Now, let me see whe- 
ther she will take any notice of the present I 
sent her. She has reason to be in good humour, 
I think—Your servant, madam. 

Lady Con. Your address is polite, sir. 

Sir Bash. (Aside.] Still proud and obstinate !— 
Has any thing happened to disturb the harmony 
of your temper? 

Lady Con. Considering what little discord you 
make, it isa wonder that my temper is not always 
in tune. 
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Sir Bash. If you never gave me cause, ma- 


dam. 

Eady Con. Oh! for mercy’s sake, truce with 
altercation. Iam tired out with the eternal vio- 
lence of your temper. ‘Those frequent starts of 
passion hurry me out of my senses: and those un- 
accountable whims, that hold such constant pos- 
session of you : 

Sir Bash. Whims, madam?—Not to comply 
with you in every thing, isa whim, truly! Must 
E yield to the exorbitant demands of your extra- 
vagance? When. you laid close siege to me for 
diamond baubles, and I know not what, was that 
a whim of mine? Did I take that fancy ito my 
' head without cause, and without sufficient founda- 
tion > 

‘Lady Con. Well, we have exhausted the sub- 
ject. Have not you told me a thousand times, 
that there is no living with me? [ agree to it. 
_ And have not I returned the compliment ? We 
haye nothing new to say; and now, all that re- 
mains, is to let the lawyer reduce to writing our 
mutual opinions, and so we may part with the 
pleasure of giving each other a most woful cha- 
Facter, 

_ Sir Bash. { Aside.] The buckles have had no 
effect. Stubborn! she has received them, and 
won't own it. 

Eady Con. A dash of your pen, sir, at the 
foot of certain articles now preparing, will make 
us koth easy. Going. 

Sir Bash. If we dov’t live happily, it is, your 
own fault. 

Lady Con. That is very odd. 

Sir Bash. If you would control your passion 
- for play— 

Lady Con. Quite threadbare ! 

Sir Bash. I have still a regard for you. 

Lady Con. Worn-out to frippery!—T can’t 
hear any more. The law will dress it up in new 
_ language for us, and that will end our differences. 

[ Exit. 

Sir Bash. [ Alone.| I must unburthen my heart : 
there is no time to be lost. [love her; I admire 
her ; she inflames my tenderest passions, and 
raises such a conflict here in my very heart, I 
cannot any longer conceal the secret from her. 
Fil go and tellher all this moment.—But then, 
that meddling fiend, her maid, will be there : po! 
I can turn her out of the room: but then, the 
jade will suspect something. Her ladyship may 
be alone: I’ll send to know where she is. Who 
is there? Sideboard— _ 








Enter SIDEBOARD. 
Sir Bask. Go and tell your lady that 





: [ Pauses. 
Side. Did your honour want me? 
Sir Bash. No matter; it does not signify— 

| Aside.| I shall never be able to tell her my 

mind: a glance of her eye, and my own confu- 
sion, will undo ail. 


( 
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Side. I thought your honour called. 

Sir Bash. [Aside.|—A thought comes across 
me; I'll write her a letter. Yes, yes, a letter 
will do the business. Sideboard, draw that table 
this way—Reach me a chair. 

Side. There, your honour. ~ 

Sir Bash. Do you stay while I write a letter. 
You shall carry it forme. [Sits down to write. 

Side. Yes, sir. I hope he has an intrigue upon 
his hands. A servant thrives under a master 
that has his private amusements. Love on, say 
I, if you are so given; it will bring grist to my 
mill. : 

Sir Bash. [Writing.] This will surprise her. 
Warm, passionate, and tender! and yet it does 
not come up to what I feel. 

Side. What is he at ?—I may as well read the 
news-paper. [Tukes it out of his pocket.| What, 
in the name of wonder, is all this? Ha, ha! 
[ Bursts into a loud laugh.| I never heard the 
like of this before. Oh, ho, ho, ho ! 

Sir Bash. What does the scoundrel mean? 

: [Stares at hum. 

Side. Ha, ha ha! I can’t help taughing. 

Sir Bash. Does the villain suspect me? [ Rises. ] 
Hark ye, sirrah, if ever I find that you dare listen 
at any door in my house— 

Side. Sir! 

Sir Bash. Confess the truth: have not you 
been listening to my conversation with Mr Love- 





‘more this morning? 


Side. Who, I,. sir? I would not be guilty of 
such a thing: I never did the like in all my days. 

Sir Bash. What was you laughing at ? 

Side. A foolish thing in the newspaper, sir, 
that’s all, Ill read it to your honour. [ Reads.} 
We hear that a new comedy is now in rehearsal, 
and will speedily be. performed, entitled, ‘ The 
Amorous Husband; or, The Man in Love with 
his own Wife.’ 

Sir Bash. And what do vou see to laugh at? 

Side. See, sir? I have lived in a great many 
families, and never heard. of the like before. 

Sir Bash. [Aside.| There, there, there! I 
shall be the butt of my own servants.—Sirrah, 
leave the room. “And let me never hear that you 
have the trick of listening in my house. 

Side. No, str—The Man in love with his own 
Wife ! [Evit laughing. 

Sir Bash. What does the varlet mean ?—No 
matter—I have finished my letter, and it shall be 
sent this moment. But then, if I should get 
into a comedy? Po! no more scruples. I’ll-seal 
it directly—Sideboard— 








Enter Srpepoarp. 


Sir Bash. [Sealing the letter.| I have opened 
my heart to her, What do you bring your hat | 
and stick for ? 

Side. To go out with your honour’s letter. 

Sir Bash. You have not far to go. Take this, 


_|and let nobody see you, 
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Side. I warrant me, your honour. [ Ewit. 
Sir Bash. I feel much lighter now. A load is 
taken off my heart. — 


Enter SrpEBoarp. 


Sir Bash. What do you come back for? 

Side. A word or two, by way of direction, if 
you please, sir. 

Str Bash. Blockhead ! Give it to me—[ Aside. ] 
—If I direct it, he finds me out. Go aboat your 
business: I have no occasion for you : leave the 
room. 

_Side. Very well, sir. Does he think to manage 
his own intrigues? If he takes my commission 
out of my hands, I shall give him warning. The 
vices of our masters are all the vails a poor ser- 
vant has left. ane, Barre, 

Sir Bash. What must be done? Mr Lovemore 
could conduct this business for me. He isa man 
of address, and knows all the approaches to a 
woman’s heart. That fellow Sideboard coming 
again? No, no; this is lucky. Mr Lovemore, 
J am glad te see you. 


Enter LovemMore. 


Love. A second visit, you see, in one day; en- 
tirely on the score of friendship. 

Sir Bash. And I thank you for it; heartily 
thank you. 

Lowe. I broke away from the company at the 
St Alban’s, on purpose to attend you. Well, I 
have made your lady easier in her mind, have 
not [? 

Sir Bash. We don’t hit it at all, Mr Lovemore? 

Love. No! 

Sir Bash. I think she has been rather worse 
since you spoke to her. 

Love. A good symptom that. [ Aside. 

Sir Bash. She has received the diamond 
buckles. They were delivered to her maid, seal- 
ed up, and the man never staid to be asked a 
question. I saw them in her own hand; but not 
a syllable escaped her. She was uot in the least 
softened; obstinate as a mule! 

Eove. The manner of conveying your presents 
was not well judged. Why did you not make 
me the bearer? 

Sir Bash. I wish I had. She talks of parting ; 
and so, to avoid coming to extremities, I have 
even thought of telling her the whole truth at 
once; : 

Love. How ? Acquaint her with your passion? 

Sir Bash. Ay, and trust to her honour. I 
could not venture to speak; I should blush, and 
faulter, and look silly; and so I have writ a let- 
ter to her. Here it is, signed and sealed, but not 
directed. I got into a puzzle about that. Ser- 
-vants, you know, are always putting their own 
construction upon things. 

Love. No doubt: and then your secret flies all 
aver the town, | 
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Sir Bash. That’s what alarmed me. You shall 
write the superscription, and send it to her. 

Love. No; that won’t do. Give her a letter 
under your hand! T’ll speak to her for you: let 
me try how her pulse beats. 

Sir Bash. But a letter may draw an answer 
from her, and then you know—[ Smiling at him.] 
—TI shall have it urider her hand. 

Love. I don’t like this hurry: we had better, 
take time to consider of it. 

Sir Bash. No: I cannot defer the business of 
my heart a single moment. It burns like a fe- 
ver here. Sit down, and write the direction; Vl 
step and send the servant. He shall carry it, as 
if it were a letter from yourself. 


Enter SipeBoARD. 


Side. Sir Brilliant Fashion is below, sir. 

Love. What brings him? He will only inter- 
rupt us. Go, and talk to him, sir Bashful; hear 
what he has to say; amuse him; any thing, ra- 
ther than let him come up. 

Sir Bash, I am gone; he shan’t molest you. 

| Exit with Stvepoarp. 

Love. Fly! make haste; and don’t let him ~ 
know that lam here, A lucky accident this! I 
have gained time by it. All matters were in a 
right train, and he himself levelling the road for 
me, and now this letter blows me up into the air 
atonce. Some unlucky planet rules to-day.— 
First, the widow Bellmour ; a hair-breadth escape 
I had of it, and now almost ruined here! What, 
in the name of wonder, has he writ to her? 
Friendship and wafer, by your leave. But, will 
that be delicate? Po! honour has always.a great 
deal to preach upon these occasions; but then, 
the business of my love ! Very true; the passions 
need but say a word, and their business 1s done. 
—[Opens the letter, and reads.]—This must ne- 
ver reach her. T’ll write a letter from myself.— 
[Sits down, writes, and starts up.|—I hear him 
coming: no; all’s safe.—[ Writes. |}—This will do: 
vastly well. Her husband’s inhumanity! Ay, 
mention that. The diamonds may be a present 
from me: yes, I’ll venture it—There, there; that 
will do—Long adored—ay—sweetest revenge.— 


Ay—eternal admirer——-Lovemore. Now, now, 
let me sec it. Admirable! this will do the bu- 
siness. [Seals the letter. 


: Enter Sir Basurut. 
Sir Bash. Well, have you sent it? 
Love. Not yet: IT am writing the direction. 
Sir Bash. And where is that blockhead? Side- 
board ! 


Enter StpeEBOARD. 


Numskull! Why don’t you wait? Mr Lovemore 
wants you. 

Love. Step and deliver this to your lady, and, 
if she pleases, I will wait upon her. 
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Sir Bash. Charming!—Take it up stairs di- 
rectly, 


Side. Up stairs, sir? My lady is in the next 
room. 

Sir Bash. Take it to her; make haste; be- 
gone! [zit SrprBoarp.| I hope this will suc- 
ceed: I shall be for ever obliged to you, and so 
will her ladyship. 


Love. I hope she will, and I shall be proud to. 


serve her. 

Sir Bash. You are very good. She won't prove 
ungrateful, I dare answer for her. I should hke to 
see how she receives the letter. The door is con- 
veniently open. I will have a peep. Ay, there; 
there she sits. 

Love. Where, sir Bashful? 

Sir Bash. Hush! no noise. There, do you see 
her? She has the letter in her hand——This is a 
critical moment: I am all over in a tremble. 

Love. Silence! not a word. She opens. it.— 
[ Aside.] Now, my dear Cupid, befriend me now, 
and vour altar shall smoke with incense. 

Sir Bash. She colours. 

Love. I like that rising blush: a soft and ten- 
der token. 

Sir Bash. She turns pale, 

Love. The natural working of the passions. 

Sir Bash. And now she reddens again. What 
is she at now? There, she has torn the letter in 
two: [ama lost, an undone man! [Walks away. 

Love. She has flung it away with indignation : 
I am undone, too. 

[ Aside, and walks away from the door. 

Sir Bash. Mr Lovemore, you see what it is all 
come to. ‘ 

Love. I am sorry to see so haughty a spirit. 

Sir Bash. An arrogant, ungrateful woman, to 
make such a return to so kind a letter ! 

Love. Ay, so kind a letter! 

Sir Bash. Did you ever see such an insolent 
scorn ? 

Love. I never was so disappointed in all my 
life. 

Sir Bash. A letter full of the tenderest pro- 
testations ! 

Love. Yes; an unreserved declaration of love! 
_ Sir Bash. Made with the greatest frankness ; 
throwing myself at her very feet. 

Love. Did she once smile? was there the 
faintest gleam of approbation in her countenance? 

Sir Bash, She repaid it all with scorn, with 
pride, contempt, and insolence. I cannot bear 
this; despised, spurned, and treated like a puppy. 

Love. There it stings—like a puppy, indeed ! 

Sir Bash. Is there a thing in nature so.morti- 
fying to the pride of man, as to find one’s self re- 
jected and despised by a fine woman, who is con- 
scious of her power, and triumphs in her cruelty? 

Love, It is the most damnable circumstance ! 

Sir Bash. My dear Mr Lovemore, I am obli- 
ged to you for taking this matter so much to 
heart. 


2 
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Love. I take it more to heart than you are 
aware of, 
Sir Bash. This is mortifying ; enough to make 


[Murruy. 


4 one ashamed all the rest of one’s life. 


Love. I did not expect this sullen ill-humour. 
Sir Bash, Did you ever know so obstinate, so 
uncomplying a temper? 


Enter Str Briuiant. 


Sir Bril. Sir Bashful, I forgot to tell you— . 

Love. He again! he haunts me up and down, 
as Vice did the devil, with a dagger of lath, in 
the old comedy. [ Aside. 

Sir Bril, Hey! what’s the matter? You seem 
both out of humour: what does this mean? Have 
you quarrelled? 

Sir Bash. No, sir, no quarrel:—Why would 
my booby servant let him in again? [ Aside. 

Sir Bril, Strike me stupid, but you look very 
queer upon it! Lovemore is borrowing money, I 
suppose. Sir Bashful is driving a hard bargain, 
and you can’t-agree about the premium. Sir 
Bashful, let my friend Lovemore have the mo- 
ney. 
Sir Bash. Money !—what does he mean? 

Sir Bril. Both out of humour, I see: well, as 
you will. You have no reason to be in harmony 
with yourselves; my stars. shine with a kinder as- 
pect. Here,here, behold a treasury of love! I 
came back on purpose to shew it to you. [Takes 
a shagreen case out of his pocket.| See what a 
present I have received; a magnificent pair of 
diamond buckles, by all that’s amiable ! 

Love. How? 

Sir Bash. [Walking up to him. A pair of dia- 
mond buckles ! 

Sir Bril. How such a present should be sent 
to me, is more than I can explain at present, 
Perhaps my friend, Lovemore, gained some in- 
telligence in the quarter where I surprised him 
to-day, on a visit which I little suspected. 

Love. That was to serve you: I know nothing 
of this business. 

Sir Bril. The pain in your side, I hope, is bet- 
ter? 

Love. Po! this is only to distract your atten- 
tion, sir Bashful. 

Sir Bash. So I suppose. And was this a pre- 
sent to you? 

Sir Bril. A present, sir. The consequence of 
having some tolerable phrase, a person, and a due 
degree of attention to the service of the ladies. 
Don’t you envy me, sir Bashful ? 

Sir Bash. I can’t but say I do. [Turns to 
Lovemore.| My buckles, by all that’s false in 
woman ! 

Love. Take no notice. [Walks aside.] Has he 
supplanted -me here, tuo, as well as with the wi- 
dow? 

Sir Bril. What’s the matter with you both ?— 
Burning with envy ! 

Sir Bash. And I suppose an clegant epistle, o 
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a well-penned billet-doux, accompanied this to- 
ken of the lady’s affection ? 

Sir Bril. That would have been an agreeable 

-addition, but it is still to come. Too many fa- 
vours at ouce might overwhelm a body. A coun- 
try-looking fellow, as my people tell me, left this, 
curiously sealed up, at my house: he would not 
say from whence it came: I should know that in 
time, was all they could get from’ him; and T am 
now panting to learn from whence this mighty 
success has attended me. Sir Bashful, I came, 
saw, and conquered. Ha, ha, ha; ha! 

Sir Bash. But may not this be from some lady, 
who imagines that you sent it, and’ therefore 
chuses to reject your present ? 

Str Bril. Oh, no; that cannot be the case. A 
little knowledge of the world would soon convince 
you, that ladies do not usuallyreject presents from 
the man who has the good fortune to please by 
his manner, his taste for dress, and a certain je 
ne scat quoi in his person and conversation. 

Sir Bash. So I believe. [Walks aside.} What 
say you to this, Mr Lovemore? 

Love. She would not have torn a letter from 
him. 

Sir Bril. No, sir Bashful; a present from me 
would not have been returned back upon’ my 
hands. 

Sir Bush. I dare say not. [To Love.] I sup- 
pose she will give him my three hundred pounds 
into the bargain. 

Love. After this, I shall wonder at nothing. 

Sir Bril. What mortified countenances they 
both put on! [ Looks at them, and laughs. 

Sir Bash. [Walking up to Sir Briz.] And I 
slippose you expect to have this lady? 

Sir Bril. No doubt of it. This 1s the forerun- 
ner, [ think. Hey, Lovemore -—Sir Bashful, this 
itis to be in luck. Ha, ha! 

[Laughs at them both. 

Love. and Sir Bash. [Both forcing a laugh.] 
Ha, ha! 

Sir Bril. You both seem strangely piqued.— 
Lovemore, what makes you $0 uneasy? 

Love. You flatter yourself, and you wrong me— 
I—J— [Walks away. 

Sir Bash. We is a true friend: he is uneasy 
on my account. _[ Aside, and looking at Love. 

Sir Bril. And, sir Bashful, something has dash- 
ed your spirits. Do you repine at my success? 

Sir Bash. I can’t but say I do, six. 

Sir Bril. Oh! very well; you are not disposed 
to be good company. A l’honneur, gentlemen: 
finish your money matters. Lovemore, where do 
you spend the evening? Th oes 

Love. A good evening to you, sir Brilliant: I 
am engaged. Basiness with sir Bashful, you 
see 

Sir Bril. Well, don’t let me be of inconve- 
nience to you. Fare ye well, gentlemen. Thou 
dear pledge of love [Looking at the buckles.], 


Vou. IL 


Mureuy.} 


‘this turn. 


‘this distress. 
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thus let me clasp’ thee to my beart.—Sir Bashful, 
your servant. [ Ewit Str Brrw. 

Sir Bash. What think you now, Mr Lovemore? 

Lode. All unaccountable, siv. 

Sir Bash. By all that’s false, I am guilled, 
cheated, and imposed upos ! T am deceived, and 
dubbed a rank cuckold! It is too clear: she has 
given him the buckles, and, I suppose, my bank- 
notes have -taken the same course. Diamond 
buckles, and three hundred pounds, for sir Bril- 
liant! A reward for his merit ! 

Tove. He is the favourite, and I have been 
working for him all this time ! [ Aside. 

Sir Bash. TY now see through ail her artifices. 
My resolution is fixed. If I can but get ocular 
demonstration of her guilt; if I can but get the 
means of proving to the whole world that she is 
vile enough to cuckold me, I shall then be hap- 


Love. Why, that will be some consolation ! 

Stir Bash. So it will: kind Heaven, grant me 
that at least’! make it’ plain that she dishonours 
me, and I am amply revenged | Hark! I hear 
her coming. She shall know all T think, and all 
I feel. I have done with her for ever. 

Love. [Aside.| Let me fly the impending 
storm. If I stay, detection and disgrace pursue 
me. Sir Bashful, Lam sorry to see matters take 


since 'there is no room to hope for success, I take 
my leave, and wish you a good night. 

Sir Bash. No, no; you shall not leave me in 
You shall hear me tell her her 
own, and be a witness of our separation. 5 

| Holding him. 

Love. Excuse me: after what has passed, I 
shall never Ke able to endure the sight of her.— 
Fare you well; I must be gone; good mght, sir 
Bashful. 

Sir Bash. You are my best friend: 1 cannot 
part with you. [Stands between him and the 
door.| Stay and hear what she has to say for 
herself: you will see what a turn she will give 
to the business. oats 

Love. [ Aside.] What turn shall I give it? 
Confusion ! here she comes: I must weather the 
storm. 





Enter Lapy ConstTanr. 


_ Lady Con. After this behaviour, Mr Love- 
more, I am surprised, sir, that you can think of 
staying.a moment longer in this house. oN 

Love. Madam, I— —’sdeath! I have no in- 
vention to assist me at a pinch. [ Aside. 

Sir Bash. Mr Lovemore is my friend, madam, 
and I desire he will stay in my house as long as 


he pleases. Hey, Lovemore J 
[Looks at him, and smiles. 


Love. [ Aside.] All must out, I fear. 
Lady Con. Your friend, sir Bashful! And do 
you authorise him to take this unbecoming liber- 


5A 





I have done all in my power; and,’ 


[Strageling to go. . 


‘ 
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ty? Have you given him permission to send me 
a letter, so extravagant in the very terms of it? 

Love. { Aside.| Ay, now ’tis coming, and impu- 
dence itself has not a word to say. 

Sir Bash. I desired him to send that letter, 
madam. 7 
Love. Sir Bashful desired me, madam. 

[ Bowing respectfully. 

Sir Bash. I desired him. ; 

Love. All at his request, madam. 

Lady Con. And am I to be made your sport ? 
I wonder, Mr Lovemore, that you would conde- 
scend to make yourself a party in so poor a plot. 
Do you presume upon a trifling mark of civility, 
which you persuaded me to accept of this morn- 
ing? Do you come, disguised under a mask of 
friendship, to help this gentleman in his design 
against my honour, and my happiness? 

Love. | Aside.| Fairly caught, and nothing can 
bring me off: 

Sir Bash. A mask of friendship! He is a true 
friend, madam: he sees how ill I am treated ; 
and, let me tell-you, there is not a word of truth 
in that letter. 

Love. Not a syllable of truth, madam. [ Aside.] 
This will do: his own nonsense will save me: 

Sir Bash. It was all done to try you, madam. 

Love. Nothing more, madam: merely to try 
you. 

Sir Bash. By way of experiment only : just to 
see how you would behave upon it. | 

Love. Nothing else was intended ; 
you, madam. 

Lady Con. You have been both notably em- 
ployed. The exploit is worthy of you. Your 
snare is spread for a woman; and if you had suc- 
ceeded, the fame of so bright an action would 
add mightily to two such illustrious characters. 

Sir Bush. A snare spread for her ! Mark that, 
Mr Lovemore: she calls it ensnaring ! 

Love. Ensnared to her own good. [To Sir 
Basurut,| He has pleaded admirably. for me. 





all to try 


[ Aside.. 


‘Lady Con. As to you, sir Bashful, I have long 
ago ceased to wonder at your conduct: you have 
lost the power of surprising me; but when Mr 
Lovemore becomes an accomplice in so mean a 
plot 

Sir Bash. 1 am in no plet, madam; and noho- 
dy wants to ensnare you ; do we, Lovemore ? 

Love. Sir Bashful knows that no harm was in- 
tended. 

Sir Bash. Yes, I am in the secret, and my 
friend Lovemore meant no harm, 

Love. If the letter had succeeded, sir Bash- 
ful knows there would have been no ill conse- 
quence. 

Sir Bash. No harm in nature; but I now see 
how things are; and since your ladyship will lis- 
ten to nothing for your own good, it is too plain, 
from all that has passed between us, that our 
tempers are by no nieans fitted for each other, 
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and I am ready to part whenever you please :— 
nay, I will part. 

Lady Con. And that is the only point in which 
we can agree, sir. 

Sir Bash. Had the letter been sent from ano- 
ther quarter, it would have met with a better re- 
ception: we know where your smiles are bes- 
towed. 

Lady Con. Deal in calumny, sir; give free 
scope to malice; I disdain your insinuations. 

Sir Bash. The fact is too clear, and reproach- 
es are now too late. This is the last of our con- 
versing together; and you may take this by the 
way, you are not to believe one syllable of that 
letter. 

Love. There is not a syllable of it deserves the 
least credit, madam. 

Sir Bash. It was all a mere joke, madam: 
was not it, Lovemore? And as to your being a 
fine woman, and as to any passion that any body 
has conceived for you, there was no such thing ; 
you can witness for me, Lovemore: can’t you? 

Lady Con. Oh! you are witnesses for one 
another. 

Love. Sir Bashful knows the fairness of my in- 
tentions, and I know his. fAside.] He has ac- 
quitted me better than [ expected; thanks to his 
absurdity. j 

Lady Con. Go on, and aggravate your ill 
usage, gentlemen. 

Sir Bash. It was all a bam, madam; a scene 
we thought proper to act. Let us laugh at-her. 

[Goes up to Lovemore.: 

Love. With all my heart——| Aside.] A silly 

blockhead ! I can’t help laughing at him. 
| Laughing heartily. 

Sir Bash. [Laughing with him.] Wa, ba, ha! 
all a bam; nothing else; a contrivance to make 
sport for ourselves—hey, Lovemore ? 

Lady Con. This usage is insupportable. T 
shall not stay for an explanation. Two sach 
worthy confederates !—Is my chair ready there ? 
You may depend, sir, that this is the last time 
you will see me in this house. [ Exit. 
Sir Bash. Agrecd ; a bargain; with all my 
heart. Lovemore, I have managed this well. 

Love. Charmingly managed! I did not think 
you had so much spirit. - 

Sir Bash. 1 have found her out. The intrigue 
is too plain. She and sir Brilliant are both de- 
tected, 

Love. I never suspected that sir Brilliant was 
the happy man. I wish I had succeeded, had it 
been ouly to mortify bis vanity. 

Sir Bash. And so do I: I wish it too, but 
never own the letter; deny it to the last. 

Love. You may depend upon my secrecy. 

Sir Bash, 1 am for ever obliged to you. A 
foolish woman ! how she stands in her own 
light ! 

Love. Truly, I think she does. But since I 
have no interest with her tadyship, I shall now 
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sound a retreat, and leave matters to your own 
discretion. Success attend you ! [ Going. 

Sir Bash. You must not forsake me in this dis- 
tress. ¥ 

Love. Had your lady proved tractable, Ishould 
not have cared how long I had staid. But since 
things are come to this pass, I shall now go and 
see what kind of reception I am to meet with 
from Mrs Lovemore. 

Sir Bash. Don’t let her know that you have a 
regard for her. 

Love. Oh! no; I see the consequence.— 
{ Aside.] Well off this time; and, madam For- 
tune, if I trust you again, you shall play me what 
prank you please. Sir Bashful, yours. [Going. 


‘Mourpry.] 
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Love. T am much obliged to you : but T shall 
endeavour to go on, without giving you the trouble 
of assisting me. And, do you hear? assure my 
lady Constant, that I meant ‘nothing but to 
serve your interest. | [ Exit. 

Sir Bash. Rely upon my management. I can. 
acquit you.—My lady Constant! lady Constant! 
—Let me chase her from my thoughts! Can I 
do it? Rage, fury, love—no more of love! I am 
glad she tore the letter. Odso ! yonder it lies. 
It is only torn in two, and she may still piece the 
fragments together. T’ll pick up the letter this 
moment : it shall never appear in evidence 
against me. As to sir Brilliant, his motions shall 
be watched; I know how to proceed with madam, 


Sir Bash. A thousand thanks to you. And, | and, if I can but prove the fact, every body will 
hark ye, if I can serve you with your lady say that I am ill used by her. [ Havit. 
ACH aE 


SCENE I.—An Apartment at Mr Lovemore’s, 


Enter Mrs*Lovemore, elegantly dressed; Mus- 
Lin following her. 


Mus. Wuy, to be sure, madam, it is so for 
certain, and you are very much in the right of it. 

Mrs Love. I fancy I am: I see the folly of 
my former conduct, I am determined never 
to let my spirits sink into a melancholy state 
again. 

Mus. Why, that’s the very thing, madam ; the 
very thing I have been always preaching up to 
you. Did not I always say, see compaiy, ma- 
dam, take your pleasure, and never break your 
heart for any man? This is what I always said. 

Mrs Love. And you have said enough; spare 
yourself the trouble now. 

Mus. I always said so. And what did the 
world say ? Heavens bless her for a sweet woman! 
and a plague go with him, for an inhuman, bar- 
barous, bloody—murdering brute. 

Mrs Love. Well, truce with your imperti- 
nence; your tongue runs on at such a rate— 

Mus. Nay, don’t be angry: they did say so 
indeed. But, dear heart, how every body will 
be overjoyed when they find you have plucked 
up a little! As for me, it gives me new life, to 
have so much company in the house, and such a 
racketting at the door with coaches and chairs, 
enough to hurry a body out of one’s wits. Lard ! 
this is another thing; and you look quite like 
another thing, madam; and that dress quite ‘be- 
comes you. [ suppose, madam, you will never 
wear your negligee again. It is not fit for you 
indeed, madam. It might pass very well with 
some folks, madam; but the like of you—— 

Mrs Love. Will you never have done? Go and 
see who is coming up stairs. ; 


Enter Mrs Betitmovur. 


Mrs Bellmour, I revive at the sight of you. Mus: 
lin, do you step, and do as I ordered you. 

Mus. What the deuce can she be at now? 

[ Exit, 

Mrs Bell. You see I am punctual to my time. 
Well, I admire your dress of all things. It’s 
mighty pretty. 

Mrs Love. Tam glad you like it. But, under 
all this appearance of gaiety, I have at the bot- 
tom but an aching heart. 

Mrs Beil. Be ruled by me, and I'll answer for 
the event. Why really, now you look just as 
you should do.—Why neglect so fine a figure ? 

Mrs Love. You are so obliging ! 

Mrs Bell. And so true What was beauti- 
ful before, is now heightened by the additional 
ornaments of dress; and if you will but animate 
and inspire the whole with those graces of the 
mind, which I am sure you possess, the impres- 
sion cannot fail of being effectual upon all be- 
holders; even upon the depraved mind of Mr 
Lovemore You have not seen him since, have 
you? 
Mrs Love. He dined at home, but was soon 
upon the wing to his usual haunts. c 

Mrs Bell. If he does but come home time 
enough, depend upon it my plot will take. And 
have you got together a good deal of company? 

Mrs Love. Yes, a'tolerable party. 

Mrs Bell. That's right: shew him that you 
will consult your own pleasurev 

Mrs Love. Apropos, as soon as I came home, 
I received a letter from sir Brilliant, in a style of 
warmth and tenderness, that would astonish you. 
He begs to see me again, and has something par- 
ticular to communicate. I left it in my dressing- 
room; you shall see it by and by: I took your 
advice, and sent him word he might come. The 
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lure brought him hither immediately : he makes 
no doubt of his success with me. 

Mrs Bell. Weli! two such friends as sir Bril- 
_Tiant and Mr Lovemore, I believe, never ex- 
isted | 7 

Mrs Love. Their falsehood to each other is 
unparalleiled. I left sir Brilliant at the card- 
table: as soon as he can disengage himself, he 
will quit his company in pursuit of me. I forgot 
to tell you, my lady Constant is here. 

* Mrs Bell. Is she? _ 

Mrs Love. She is, and has been making the 
strangest discovery: Mr-Lovemore has had a de- 
sign there too! 

Mrs Bell. Oh! I don’t doubt him; but the 


more proof we have, the better. 


Mrs Love. There is stflicient proof: you must 


know, madam—[A rap at the door.|—As I live 
and breathe, I believe that is Mr Lovemore ! 
Mrs Bell. If it is, every thing goes on as TI 
could wish, 
‘Mrs Love. I hear his voice; it is he! 
my heart beats ! : 
Mrs Bell. Courage, and the day’s our own. 
He must not see me yet: where shall I run? 
Mrs Love. In there, madam. Make haste; I 
hear his step on the stairs. 
Mrs Bell. Success attend you! 


How 


Iam gone. 
| Evit. 

Mrs Love. I am frightened out of my senses. 
What the event may be I fear to think; but I 
thust go through with it. 


Enter Lovemore. 


You are welcome home, sir. 


Love. Mrs Lovemore, your servant. [ Without. 


looking at her.| 
Mrs Love. It is somewhat rare to see you at 
home so early. 
Love. I said I should come home, did not I? 
ZT always like to be as good as my word—What 
could the widow mean by this usage? to make 
an appointment, and break it thus abruptly. 
. Aside. 
Mrs Love. We seems to muse upon it. Aste. 
Love. [Aside.| She does not mean to do so 
treacherous a thing as to jilt me? Oh, Lord ! I 
am wonderfully tired. ; 
[ Yawns, and sinks into an armed chair. 
Mrs Love. Are you indisposed, my dear? 
Love. No, my love; I thank you, I am very 
well—a little fatigued only, with jolting over the 
stones all the way into the city this morning. I 
have paid a few visits this afternoon—Confound- 
edly tired Where’s William ? 
Mrs Love. Do you want any thing? 
Love. Quiy my cap and slippers. I am not in 
spirits, I think. [ Yawns. 





Mrs Love. You are never in spirits at home, | 


Mr Lovemore. 
dove. 1 beg your pardon: I never am any 
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where more cheerful. [Séretching his arms.] 1 
wish I may die if I an’t very happy at home 
very [Yawns.] very happy! ‘ , 

Mrs Love. 1 can hear otherwise. I am in- 
formed tbat Mr Lovemore is the promoter of 
mirth and good humour wherever he goes. 

Love. Oh! no; you over-rate me; upon my 
soul, you do, » ; 

Mrs Love, I can hear, sir, that no person’s . 
company is so acceptable to thejladies; that your. 
wit inspires every thing: you have your compli- 
ment for one, your smile for another, a whisper 
for a third, and sp on, sir: you divide your fa- 
vours, and are every where, but at home, all 
whim, vivacity, and spirit. 

Love. Ho! ho! [Laughing.] how can you 
talk so? I swear I can’t help laughing at the 
fancy. All whim, vivacity, and spirit! I shall 
burst my sides. How can you banter one so?— 
I divide my favours, too! Oh, Heavens! I 
can’t stand’ this raillery. Such a description of 
me !—I that am rather saturnine, of a serious 
cast, and inclined to be pensive! I can’t help | 
laughing at the oddity of the conceit Oh 
Lord! Oh Lord! [ Laughs. 

Mrs Love. Just as you please, sir.” I see that 
I am ever to be treated with indifference. | Walks 
across the stage.| 
. Love. [Rises, and walks a contrary way.) J 
can’t put this widow Bellmour out of my head. 

[ Aside. 

Mrs Love. If I had done any thing to provoke 
this usage, this cold, determined contempt— 

| Walking. 

Love. I wish I had done with that business 
entirely; but my desires are kindled, and must 
be satisfied. [ Aside. 
[ Lhey walk for some time silently by each other.| 

Mrs Love. What part of my conduct gives you 
offence, Mr Lovemore ? 7 
Love. Still harping upon that ungrateful string ! 
—but prithee don’t set me a laughing again 
Offence! nothing gives me offence, child !—you 
know I am very fond—[Yawns, and walks.|—I 
like you of all things, and thik you a most ad- 
mirable wife—prudent, managing—careless of 
your own person, and very attentive to mine— 
not much addicted to pleasure—grave, retired, 
and domestic; you govern your house, pay the 
tradesmen’s bills, [ Yawns.] scold the servants, 
and love your husband :—upon my soul, a very 
good wife !—as good a sort of a wife [ Yawns. | 
as a body might wish to have—Where’s William? 
I must go to bed. 

Mrs Love. To bed so early! Had not you bet- 














ter join the company? 


Love. I shan’t go out to-night. 
Mrs Love. But I mean the company in the 


dining-room. 


Love. Company in the dining-room ! 


eal [Stares at her. 
Mrs Love. Yes: I invited them to a routs 


Mu uel 


Love. A rout in my house !—and you dressed 
out, too !—What 1s all this? 

Mrs Love. You have no objection, I hope? 

Love. Objection !—No, I like company, you 
know, of all things; Vil go and join them: who 

_ are they all? 

Mrs Love. You know them all; and there’s 
your friend, Sir Brilliant, 

Love. Is he there ? I shall be glad to see him. 
But, pray, how comes all this about? 

Mrs Love. I intend to see company often, 

Love. Do you? 

Mrs Love. Ay; and not look tamely on, while 
you revel luxuriously in a course of pleasure. I 
shall pursue my own plan of diversion. 

Love. Do so, madam: the change in your 
temper will not be disagreeable. 

Mrs Love. And so I shall, sir, I assure you. 
Adieu to melancholy, and welcome pleasure, wit, 
and gaiety. [She walks about, and sings. 

Love. What the devil has come over her? 
And what in_the name of wonder does all this 
mean? el 

Mrs Love.. Mean, sir !—It means, it means— 
how can you ask me what it means ?—Well, to 
be sure, the sobriety of that question !—Do you 
think a woman of spirit can have leisure to tell 
her meaning, when she is all air, alertness, rap- 
ture, and enjoyment? 

Love. She is mad !—stark mad! 

Mrs Love. You're mistaken, sir—not mad, but 
in spirits, that’s all. Am I too flighty for you?— 
Perhaps I am: you are of a saturnine disposi- 
tion, inclined to think a little or so. Well, don’t 
let me interrupt you; don’t let me be of any in- 
convenience. That would be the impolitest 
thing; a married couple to be interfering and en- 
croaching on each other’s pleasures ! Oh, hideous! 
it would be Gothic to the last degree. Ha, ha, 
ha! 

Love. [Forcing a laugh.] Ha, ha!—Madamn, 
you—ha, ha! you are‘perfectly right. 

Mrs Love. Nay, but I don’t like that laugh 
now : I positively don’t like it. Can’t you laugh 
out, as you were used to do? For my part, ’'m 
determined to do nothing else all the rest of my 
life. 

Love. This is the most astonishing thing! Ma- 
dam, I don’t rightly comprehend— 

Mrs Love. Oh Lud! oh Lud 1_—with that im- 
portant face! Well, but come! what don’t you 
comprehend ? 

Love. There is something in this treatment 
that I don’t so well— 

Mrs Lowe. Ob! are you there, sir! How 
quickly they, who have no sensibility for the peace 
and happiness of others, can feel for themselves, 
Mr Lovemore !—But that’s a grave reflection, and 
I hate reflection. 5 

Love. What has she got into her head? This 
sudden change, Mrs Lovemore, let me tell 
you 
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Mrs Love, Nay, don’t be frightened: there is 
no harm in innocent mirth, I hope: never look 
so grave upon it. I assure you, sir, that though, 
on your part, you seem determined to offer con- 
stant indignities to your wife, and though the 
laws of retaliation would in some sort exculpate 
her, if, when proyoked to the utmost, exaspe- 
rated beyond all enduring, she should, in her 
turn, make him know what it is to receive an in- 
jury in the tenderest point— 

Love. Madam ! [ Angrily. 

Mrs Love Well, well; don’t be alarmed. I 
shan’t retaliate: my own honour will secure you 
there ; you may depend upon it.—Will you come 
and play a game at cards? Well, do as you like ; 
you won’t come? No, no, I see you won’t—What 
say you to a bit of supper with us? Nor that 
neither ?—Follow your inclinations: it is not ma- 
terial what a body eats, you know; the company 
expects me; adieu, Mr Lovemore, yours, yours. 

: _ [Evit singing. 

Love. This is a frolic I never saw her in be- 
fore !—Laugh all the rest of my life !—laws of 
retaliation !—an injury in the tenderest point! 


é 
‘ 


—the company expects me—adieu! yours, yours! ° 
y exp yours, 


—[Mimicking her.] What the devil is all this? 
‘Some of her female friends have been tampering 
with her. So, so: I must begin to look a little 
sharp after madam. I'll go this moment into the 
card-room, and watch whom she whispers with, 
whom she ogles with, and every circumstance, 
that can lead to— [ Going. 


Enter Musurn, in a hurry. 


Mus. Madam, madam—here’s your letter; I 
would not for all the world that my master 

Love. What, is she mad, too? What's the mat~ 
ter, woman? 

Mus. Nothing, sir—nothing : I 
with my lady; that’s all, sir. 

Love. You would not for the world that your 
master—What was you going to say ?—what pa- 
per’s that? 

Mus. Paper, sir! . 

Love. Paper, sir! Let me see it. 





wanted a word 


4 Mus. Lord, sir! how can you ask a body for 


such a thing? It’s a letter to me, sir—a letter 
from the country; a letter from my sister, sir. 
She bids me to buy hera shiver de frize cap, and 
a sixteenth in the lottery; and tells me of anum- 
ber she dreamt of, that’s all, sir: Vl) put it up. 

Love. Let me look at it. Give it me this. mo- 
ment. [Reads.] ‘To Mrs Lovemore !’—Brilliant 
Fashion, This is a letter from the country, is it? 

Mus. That, sir—that is—no, sir—no ;—that’s 
not sister’s letter —If you will give me that back, 
sir, Pll shew you the right one. 

Love. Where did you get this? 

Mus. Sir! 

Love. Where did you get it?—Tell me truth. 

‘Mus, Dear heart, you fright a body so—in the 
parlour, sir—I found is there. 
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Love. Very well !—leave the room. 

Mus. The devil fetch it, I was never so out in 
my politics in all my days. [Exit Mus. 

Love. A pretty epistle truly ! [Reads.] « When 
“you command me, my dearest Mrs Lovemore, 
“never to touch again upon the subject of love, 
* you command an impossibility, You excite the 
‘flame, and forbid it to burn. Permit me once 
* more to throw myself on my knees, and implore 
your compassion.’ Compassion, with a ven- 
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geance on him !——*‘ Think you see me now, with’ 


“ tender, melting, supplicating eyes, languishing at 
* your feet.’ Very well, sir——‘ Can you find 
“it in your heart to persist in cruelty ?—Grant 
“me but access to you once more, and, in addi- 
“ tion to what I already said this morning, I will 
“urge such motives.—Urge motives, will ye ?— 
“as will convince you, that you should no longer 
“hesitate, in gratitude, to reward him, who here 
‘makes a vow of eternal constancy and love. 

‘ Brityirant Fasuion.’ 
So, so, so! your very humble servant, sir Bril- 
liant Fashion !—This is your friendship for me, 
is it?—You are mighty kind, indeed, sir—but I 
thank you as much as if you had-really done me 
the favour: and, Mrs Lovemore, I’m your hum- 
ble servant, too. She intends to laugh all the 
rest of her life ! This Jetter will change her note. 
Yonder she comes along the gallery, and sir Bril- 
lant in full chase of her. They come this way. 
Could I but detect them both now! TH step 
aside, and who knows but the devil may tempt 
them to their undoing. A polite husband I am: 
there’s the coast clear for you, madam; —[ Evit. 


Enter Mrs Lovemore and Str Briviiant. 


Mrs Love. I have already told you my mind, 
sir Brilliant.- Your civility is odious ; your com- 
pliments fulsome; and your solicitations insult- 
ing, I must make use of harsh language, sir : 
you provoke it. ' 

Sir Bril. Not retiring to solitude and discon- 
tent again, I hope, madam! Have a care, my 
dear Mrs Lovemore, of a relapse. 

Mrs Love. No danger, sir: don’t be too soli- 
citous about me, Why leave the company? Let 
me intreat you to return, sir. 

Stir Bril. By Heaven, there is more rapture in 
being one moment vis-a-vis with you, than in the 
company of a whole drawing-room of beauties. 
Round you are melting pleasures, tender trans- 
ports, youthful loves, and blooming graces, all 
unfelt, neglected, and despised, by a tasteless, 
cold, unimpassioned husband, while they might 
be all so much better employed to the purposes 
of ecstacy and bliss. 

Mrs Love. I am amazed, sir, at this liberty.— 
What action of my life has authorized this as- 
surance !—_—-T desire, sir, you will desist. Were 
T not afraid of the ill consequences that might 
follow, I should not hesitate a moment to ac- 
quaint Mr Lovemore with your whole behaviour. 
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Sir Bril. She won’t tell her husband !——A 
charming creature, and blessings on her for so 
convenient a hint! She yields, by all my hopes! 
—What shall I say to overwhelm her senses in a 
flood of nonsense ? [ Aside. 


[Mourpny. 





Go, my heart’s envoys; tender sighs, make haste— 
Still drink delicious poisons from the eye— 
Raptures and paradise 
Pant on thy lip, and to thy heart be pressed. 

[ Forcing her all this time. 


Enter Mr Lovemore. 


Love. Hell and distraction ! this is too much. 

Sir Bril. What the devil’s the matter now? 
[Kneels down to buckle his shoe.| This confounded 
buckle is always plaguing me. Lovemore! I re- 
jJoice to see thee. [ Looking at each cther. 

Love. And have you the confidence to look me 
in the face? 

Sir Bril. I was telling your lady here of the 
most whimsical adventure 

Love. Don’t add the meanness of falsehood to 
the black attempt of invading the happiness of 
your friend.. I did imagine, sir, from the long 
intereourse that has subsisted between us, that 
you might have had delicacy enough, feeling 
enough, honour enough, sir, not to meditate an 
injury like this. 

Sir Bril. Ay, it’s all over, I am detected. 
[ Aside.] Mr Lovemore, I feel that I have been 
wrong, and will not attempt a vindication of my- 
self. We have been friends hitherto, and, if 
begging your pardon for this rashness will any 
ways atone 

Love. No, sir; nothing can atone. The pro- 
vocation you have given me would justify my 
drawing upon you this instant, did not that lady, 
and this roof, protect you. is 

Sir Bril. Harsh language to a friend——- 

Love. Friend, sir Brilliant ! 

Sir Bril. If you will but hear me 

Tove. Sir, I insist ; I won’t hear a word. 

Sir Bril. I declare upon my honour—— 

Love. Honour! for shame, sir Brilliant! ho- 
nour and friendship are sacred words, and you 
profane them both. 

Sir Bril. If imploring forgiveness of that 
lady— 

Love. That lady !—I desire you will never 
speak to that lady. 

Sir Bril. Can you command a moment's pa- 
tience ? 

Love. Sir, I am out of all patience : this must 
be settled between us: I have done for the pre- 
sent. 











Enter Str Basurvut, 


Str Bash. Did not I hear loud words among 
you? I certainly did. What are you quarrelling 
about? . 

Love. Read that, sir Bashful, [Gives him Sin 


_ Mourpay.): 


Brituiant’s letter.] Read that, and judge if I 
have not cause— [Sir Basurut reads to himself. 

Sir Bril. Hear but what I have to say— 

Love. No, sir, no; we shall find a fitter time. 
As for you, madam, [ am satisfied with your con- 
duct. I was, indeed, a little alarmed, but [ have 
been a witness of your behaviour, and I am above 
harbouring low suspicions. 

Sir Bash. Upon my word, Mr Lovemore, this 
is carrying the jest too far. 

Love. It is the basest action a gentleman can 


be guilty of; and, to a person who never injured 


him, still more criminal. 

Sir Bash. Why, so I think. Sir Brillant, [To 
him, aside.] here, take this letter, and read it to 
him—his own letter to my wife. 

Sir Bril. Let me see it— [| Takes the letter. 

Sir Bash. ’Vis mdeed, as you say, the vilest 
action a geatleman can be guilty of. 

Love. An unparalleled breach of friendship. 

Sir Bril. Not altogether so unparalleled: I be- 
lieve it will not be found without a precedent— 
as, for example :— | Reads. 

‘To my Lapy Constant’ 

‘ Why should I conceal, my dear madam, that 
« your charins have awakened my tenderest pas- 
* sion? 

Love. Confusion !—my letter— [ Aside. 

Sir Bril. [Reading | ‘I long have loved you, 
“long adored. Could [ but flatter myself’— 

[Lovemore walks about uneasy ; Sir Brit- 
LianT follows him.] 

Sir Bash. There, Mr Lovemore, the basest 

treachery ! 


Sir Bril. [Reads.] < Could T but flatter myself 


with the least kind return, 

Leve. Confusion! let me seize the letter out 
ef his hand. [Snatches it from him. 

Sir Bash. An unparalleled breach of friend- 
ship, Mr Lovemore. 

Love. Ail a forgery, sir; all a forgery. 

Sir Bash. That I deny; it is the very identical 
letter my lady threw away with such indigna- 
tion. She tore it in two, and I have pieced it 
together. 

Love. A mere contrivance to varnish his guilt. 

Sir Bril. Ha, ha! my dear Lovemore, we 
know one another. {lave not you been at the 
same work with the widow Bellmour? 

Love. The widow Belimour!—If I spoke to 
her, it was to serve you, sir. 

Sir Bril. Are you sure of that? 

Love. Po! I won't stay a moment longer 
among ye. Vil go into another room to-avoid ye 


all. ~I know little or nothing of the widow Bell- | 


mour, sir. 


| Opens the door. 


Enter Mrs BeLtmour. 


Hell and destruction ! what fiend is conjured 
up here? Zoons! let me make my escape out of 
the house. | Runs to the opposite door. 

Mrs Love. Vil secure this pass: you must not 
go, my dear, 
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Love. ’Sdeath, madam, give me way. : 
Mrs Love. Nay, don’t be in such a hurry: I 

want to introduce an acquaintance of mine to 


you. 


Love. 1 desire, madam 
Mrs Bel. My lord, my lord’ Etheridge; I am 
heartily glad to see your lordship. 
5 [ Tuking hold of him. 
Mrs Love. Do, my dear, let me introduce this 


lady to you. 


Love. Here’s the devil and all to do! [ Aside. 
Mrs Bell.. My lord, this is the most fortunate 


encounter. 





Love. I wish I was fifty miles of——— [Aside. 
Mrs Love. Mrs Bellmour, give me leave to 


introduce Mr Lovemore to you. 


: [Turning him to her. 

Mrs Bell. No, my dear madam, let me intro- 
dse lord Etheridge to you. [Pulling him.] My 
ord— 

Sir Bril. In the name of wonder, what is all 
this? f 

Sir Bash. This is another of his intrigues blown 
up. 
Mrs Love. My dear madam, you are mistaken: 
this is my husband. 

Mrs Bell. Pardon me, madam; ’tis my lord 
Etheridge. ; 

Mrs Love. My dear, how can you be so ill- 
bred in your own house ?—Mrs Belimour—this is 
Mr Lovemore. 

Love. Are you going to toss me in a blanket, 
madam ?—call up the rest of your people, if you 
are. 

Mrs Beil. Pshaw ! prithee now, my lord, leave 
off your humours. Mrs Lovemore, this is my 
lord Etheridge, a lover of mine, who has made 
proposals of marriage to me. 

Love. Confusion! let me get rid of these two 
furies. | Breaks away from them. 

Sir Bash. He has been tampering with her, 
too, has he? 

Mrs Bell. { Follows him.] My lord, I say! my 
Lord Etheridge! won't your lordship know me? 
Love. This is the most damnable accident ! 
, | Aside. 
Mrs Bell. 1 hope your lordship has not forgot 
your appointment at my house this evening? 
Love. I deserve all this. + PalkAsrdes 
Mrs Bell, Pray, my lord, what. have I done, 
that you ‘treat me with this coldness? Come, 
come, you shall have a wife : I wall take compas- 
sion on you. 
Love. Damnation! J can’t stand it. — [ Aside. 
Sir Bash. Murder will out: murder will out. 
Mrs Bel. Come, cheer up, my lord: what the 
deuce, your dress is altered! what’s become of 
the star and ribband? And so the gay, the florid, 
the magnifique lord Etheridge, dwindles down into 
plain Mr Lovemore, the marred man! Mr Love- 
more, your most obedient, very humble servant, 


~ Sir, 
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. Love. I can’t bear to feel myself in so ridicu- 

lous a circumstance. [ Aside. 

Sir Bush. He has been passing himself for a 
lord, has he? 

Mrs Bell. I beg my compliments to your friend 
Mrs Loveit: I am’ much obliged to you both for 
your very honourable designs, 

[Curtseying’ to him. 

Love. I was never so ashamed in all my life! 

Sir Bril. So, so, so, all his pains were to hide 
the star from me. This discovery is a perfect 
cordial to my dejected spirits, © 

Mrs Bel. Mrs Lovemore, I cannot sufficiently 
acknowledge the providence that directed you to 
pay me avisit, though I was wholly unknown to 
you; and I shall henceforth consider you as my 
deliverer. 

Love. So! it was she that fainted away in the 
closet, and be damned to her jealousy! [ Aside. 

Sir Bril. By alk that’s whimsical, an odd sort 
of an adventure this! My lord, [Advances to 
him.] my lord, my lord Etheridge, as the man 
says in the play, ‘ Your lordship is right welcome 
“back to Denmark,’ : 

Love. Now he comes upon me.—Oh! I’m ina 
fine situation: ! [ Aside. 

Sir’ Bril. My lord, I hope that ugly pain in 
your lordship’s side is abated. 

Love. Absurd, and ridiculous. [ Aside. 

Sir Bril. There is nothing forming there, I 
hope, my lord? 

Love. I shall come to an explanation with you, 


Sir Bril. The tennis-ball from lord Racket’s 
unlucky left hand. 

Love. No more at present, sir Brilliant. I 
leave you now to yourselves, and—[Goes to the 
door in the back scene.|—sdeath, another fiend ! 
fam beset by them. * 


Enter Lapy Constant. 


No way to escape? ; 
| Attempts both stage doors, and is prevented. 

Lady Con. Mr Lovemore, it is the luckiest 
thing in the world, that you are come home. 

Love. Ay; it is all over—all must come to 
light. 

Lady Con. 1 have lost every rubber; quite 
broke; four by honours against me every time. 
Do, Mr Lovemure, lend me another hundred. 

Love. I would give’ an hundred pounds you 
were all in Lapland. [ Aside. 

Lady Cor: Mrs Lovemore, let me tell you, 
you are married to the falsest man; he has de- 
ceived me strangely. 

Mrs Love. I begin to feel 
his uneasiness, 

Mrs Bell. Never talk of pity; let him be 
probed to the quick. 

Sir Bash. The case is pretty plain, I think, now, 
sir Brilliant ? 

Sir Bril, Pretty plain, upon my soul! Ha, ha! 
3 





for him, and to pity 
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Love. V'll turn the tables upon sir Bashful, for 
all this—{ Takes Stn Basnrut’s letter out of his 
pocket.|—where is the mighty harm now in this 
letter ? . 

Sir Bash. Where’s the harm? 

Love. [ Reads.] <1 cannot, my dearest life, any 
‘ longer behold’ 

Sir Bash. Shame and confusion! I am un- 
done! [ Aside. 

Love. Hear this, sir Bashful—* The manifold 
‘ vexations, of which, through a false prejudice, E 
‘am’ myself the occasion,’ 

Lady Con, What is:all this? 

Sir Bash. Tam a lost man! [ Aside: 

- Love. Mind, sir Bashful—‘ I am therefore re- 
“solved, after many cunflicts with myself, to 
‘ throw off the mask, and frankly own a passion, 
“which the fear of falling into ridicule, has, in 
“appearance, suppressed,’ 

Sir Bash. ’Sdeath! Vil hear no more of it. 

[Shatches at the letter. 
"Love. No, sirs I resign it here, where it was 
directed ; and, with it, these notes which sir Bash 
ful gave me for your use. 

Lady Con. It is nis hand, sure enough. 

Love. Yes, madam, and those are his senti- 
meuts, which he explained to. me more at large. 

Lady Con. [Reads.| ‘ Accept the presents 
‘ which I myself have sent you; money, attend- 
‘ance, equipage, and every thing else you shall 
‘command; and, in return, I shall only entreat 
“you to conceal from the world that you have 
‘raised a flame in this heart, which will ever 
‘show me, ; , 4 

‘ Your admirer, . 
And your truly aflectionate husband, 
Basurut Constant” 





All, Ha, ha !|—— 

Sir Bril. So, so, so! he has been in love with 
his own wife all this time, has he? Sir Bashful, 
will you go and see the new comedy with me! 

Sir Bash. I shall blush through the world all 
the rest of my life. | Aside. 

Sir Bril. Lovemore, don’t you think it a base 
thing to invade the happiness of a friend? or to 
do him a clandestine wrong? or to injure him 
with the woman he loves? 

Love. Yo cut the matter short with you, sir, 
we have been traitors to’each other; a couple of 
unprincipied, unreflecting profligates. 

Sir Bril. Profligates ? 

Love. Ay! both! we are pretty fellows, in- 
deed ! 

Mrs Bell. lam glad to find you are awaken- 
ed to a sense of your error. 

_ Love. Lam, madam ; and frank enough to own: 
it. Iam above attempting to disguise my fee!- 
ings, when I am conscious they are on the side of 
truth and honour. With the sincerest remorse, I 
ask your pardon. I should ask pardon of my 
lady Constant, too; bat the fact is, sir Bashful 
threw the whole affair in my way; and, when a 
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husband will be ashamed. of loving a valuable 
woman, he must not be surprised, if other people 
eal her case into consideration, and love her for 
im. 
Sir Bril. Why, faith, that does, in some sort, 
make his apology. 
Str Bash. Sir Bashful! sir Bashful! thou art 
ruined. [ Aside. 
Mrs Bell. Well, sir, upon certain terms, I 
don’t know but I may sign and seal your pardon. 
Love. Terms! What terms? 


Mrs Bell. That you make due expiation of 


your guilt to that lady. [Pointing to Mrs Lovn. 


Love. That lady, madam! That lady has no’ 


reason to complain. 

Mrs Love. No reason to complain, Mr Love- 
more? 

Love. No, madam, none; for, whatever may 
have been my imprudencies, they have had their 
source in your conduct. 

Mrs Love. Ia my conduct, sir? : 

Love. In your conduct :—I here declare before 
this company, and I am above misrepresenting 
the matter; I here declare, that no man in Eng- 
land could be better inclined-to domestic happi- 
ness, if you, madam, on your part, had been wil- 
ling to make home agreeable. 

Mrs Love. There, I confess, he touches me. 

[ Aside. 

Love. You could take pains enough before 
marriage ;, you could put forth all your charms ; 
practise all your arts, and make your features 
please by rule; for ever changing; running an 
eternal round of variety; and all this to win my 
affections: but when you had won them, you did 
not think them worth your keeping ; never dress- 
ed, pensive, silent, melancholy ; and the only en- 
tertainment in my house, was the dear pleasure of 
a dull conjugal téte-d-téte ; and all this insipidity, 
because you think the sole merit of a wife con- 
sists in her virtue: a fine way of amusing a hus- 
band, truly! 

Sir Bril. Upon my soul, and so it is———— 

[ Laughing. 

Mrs Love. Sir, I must own there is too much 
truth in what you say. This lady has opened my 
eyes, and convinced me there was a mistake in 
my former conduct. 

Love. Come, come ; you need say no more. I 
forgive you; I forgive. Wee 

Mrs Love. Forgive! I like that air of confi- 
dence, when you know that, on my side, it is, at 
worst, an error in judgment ; whereas, on yours— 

Mrs Bell. Po! po! never stand disputing : 
you know each other’s faults and virtues; you 
have nothing to do but to mend the former, 
and enjoy the latter. There, there; kiss and 
friends. There, Mrs Lovemore, take your re- 
claimed libertine to your arms. 

Love. ’Tis in your power, madam, to make a 
reclaimed libertine of me indeed. 
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Mrs: Love. From. this moment it. shall be our 
mutual: study to please each. other. 

Love. A, match, with all. my heart. I shall, 
hereafter, be ashamed only of my follies, but ne 
ver ashamed of owning that I sincerely love you, 

Sir Bash. Shan’t you be ashamed ? 

Love. Never, sir. 

Str Bash. And will you keep me in counte- 
nance? 

Love. I will. 

Str Bash. Give me your hand. I now forgive 
you all. My lady Constant, I own the letter; I 
own the sentiments of it [Embraces her.]; and, 
from this moment, I take you to my heart—— 
Lovemore, zookers! you have made a man of me. 
Sir Brilliant, come; produce the buckles. 

Lady Con. If you hold in this humour, sir 
Bashful, our quarrels are at an end. ~ 

Sir Bril. And now, I suppose, I must make 
restitution here 

[Gives Lavy Constant the buckles: 

Sir Bash. Ay, ay; make restitution. Love- 
more! this is the consequence of his having some 
tolerable phrase, and a person, Mr Lovemore ! 
ha, ha! 

Sir Bril. Why, I own the laugh is against me, 
With all my heart; I am glad to see my friends 
happy at last. Lovemore, may I presume to hope 
for pardon at that lady’s hands? 

[ Points to Mrs Lovemore, 

Love. My dear confederate in vice, your par- 
don is granted. Two sad libertines we have been. 
But come, give us your hand: we have used each 
other scurvily : for the future, we will endeavour 
to atone for the errors of our past misconduct. 

Sir Bril. Agreed; we will, henceforward, be- 
have like men, who have not forgot the obliga- 
tions of truth and honour. 

Love. And now, I congratulate the whole com- 
pany, that this business has had so happy a ten- 
dency to convince each of us of our folly. 

Mrs Bell. Pray, sir, don’t draw me into a share 
of your folly. 

Love. Come, come, my dear madam, you are 
not without your share of it. This will teach _ 
you, for the future, to be content with one lover 
at atime, without listening to a fellow you know 
nothing of, because he assumes a title, and 
spreads a fair report of himself. . 

Mrs Bell. The reproof is just ; I grant it. 

Love. Come, let us join the company ‘cheer- 
fully, keep our own secrets, and not. make our- 
selves the town-talk. 

Sir Bash. Ay, ay; let us keep the secret. 

Love. What, returning to your fears again? 
you will put me out of countenance, sir Bashful. 
“Sir Bash. I have done. 

Love. When your conduct is fair and upright, 
never be afraid of ridicule. Real henour, and 
generous affection, may bid defiance to all the _ 
small wits in the kingdom. In my opinion, were 
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the business of this day to go abroad into the | to suffer their powers of pleasing to languish 
world, it-might prove a very useful lesson: the | away, but should still remember to sacrifice to 
men would see how their passions may carry | the graces. 

them into the danger of wounding the bosom of ; 

a friend: and the ladies would learn, that, after To win a man, when all your pains succeed, 
the marriage rites are performed, they ought not | The way TO KEEP HIM, Is a task indeed. 


oe [ Exeunt omnes: 


ALL IN THE WRONG. 


BY 


MURPHY. 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


MEN. 


Str Joun Restiess, jealous of his wife. 
Bevervey, attached to BELINDA. 

Srr Witiram Betimonr. 

Younc Brtimont, his son. 
Branprorp, father to BELINDA, 
Rogert, servant to Sir Joan. 

Brusu, servant to Beverwey. 


WOMEN. 


Lavy Restxess, wife to Str Joun. 
Bewinpa, attached to BEVERLEY. 
Crarissa, attached to Younc BELLMONT. 
Tattie, maid to Lavy Restiess, 
Tipret, maid to BELINDA, 

MarMALEt, a waiting woman, 


Scene— London. 


—_ 
ke 


ACT I. 


SCENE I.—The Park. 


Enter Str Joun Restiess and Rosert, from 
a house in the side scene. 


Sir John. Sir John Restless! sir John Rest- 
less ! thou hast played the fool with a vengeance! 
What devil whispered thee to marry such a wo- 
man ?. Robert, you have been a faithful ser- 
vant, and I value you. Did your lady go out at 
this door here into the Park, or did she go out at 
the street-door? 

Rob. This door, sir. 

Sir John. Robert, I will never live in a house 
again that has two doors to it. 

Rob. Sir! 

Sir John. I will give warning to my landlord 
instantly. The eyes of Argus are not sufficient 
to watch the motions of a wife, where there is a 
street-door, and a back-door, to favour her 
escapes. 

Rob, Opon my word, sir, I wish—you will par- 
don my boldness, sir—I wish you would shake off 
this uneasiness that preys upon your spirits. It 
grieves me to the heart—it does, indeed, sir, to 





see you in this way: banish your suspicions: 
you have conceived some strange aversion, I am 
afraid, to my lady, sir? 

Sir John. No, Robert; no aversion: in spite of 
me, I dote upon her still. 

Rob. Then, why will you not think generously, 
sir, of the person you love? My lady, I dare be 
sworn 

Sir John. Is false to me. That embitters my 
whole life. I love her, and she repays me with 
ingratitude, with perfidy, with falsehood, with— 

Rob. I dare be sworn, sir, she is a woman of 
honour. 

Sir John. Robert, I have considered you as a 
friend in my house: don’t you betray me, too: 
don’t attempt to justify her. 

Rob. Dear sir, if you will but give me leave: ° 
you have been an indulgent master to me, and I 
am only concerned for your welfare. You mar- 
ried my lady for love, and I have heard you so 
warm in her praise: why will you go back from 
those sentiments ? 

Sir John. Yes,:1 married her for love—Oh ! 
love! love! what mischief dost thou not occa~ 
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sion in this world? Yes, Robert, I married her 
for love. When first I saw her, I was not so 
much struck with her beauty, as with that air of 
an ingenuous mind that appeared in her counte- 
. nance; her features did not so much charm me 
with their symmetry, as that expression of sweet- 
ness, that smile, that indicated affability, modesty, 
and compliance. But, honest Robert, I was de- 
ceived: I was not a month married, when I saw 
her practising those very smiles at her glass: I 
saw through the artifice; plainly saw there was 
nothing natural in her manner, but all forced, all 
studied, put on with her head-dress. I was 
alarmed ; I resolved to watch her from that mo- 
ment, and I have seen such things! 

Rob. Upon my word, sir; I believe you wrong 
her, and wrong yourself: you build on ground- 
less surmises; you make yourself unhappy, and 
my lady, too; and, by being constantly uneasy, 
and never shewing her the least love, you'll for- 
give me, sir—you fill her mind with strange sus- 
picions, and so the mischief is done. 

Stir John. Suspicions, Robert? 

Rob. Yes, sir; strange suspicions! My lady 
finds herself treated with no degree of tender- 
ness; she infersthat your inclinations are fixed 
elsewhere, and so she is become—you will par- 
don my blunt honesty—she is become downright 
jealous—as jealous as yourself, sir, ; 

Sir John. Oh! Robert, you are little read in 
the arts of women; you little know the intrica- 
cies of their conduct; the mazes through which 
they walk, shifting, turning, winding, running in- 
to devious paths, but tending all through a laby- 
rinth into the temple of Venus. You cannot see, 
that all her pretences to suspect me of infidelity, 
are merely a counter-plot to cover her. own loose 


designs. It is but a gauze covering, though ; it is 


seen through, and only serves to shew her guilt 
the more. 
Rob. Upon my word, sir John, I cannot see— 
Sir John. No, Robert; I know you cannot.— 
Her suspicions of me all make against her; they 


are female stratagems; and yet, it is but too true,. 


that she still is near my heart. Oh! Robert, 
Robert ! When I have watched her at a play or 
elsewhere; when I have counted her oglings, 
and her whisperings, her stolen glances, and her 
artful leer, with the cunning of her sex, she has 
pretended to be as watchful of me: dissembling, 
false, deceitful woman ! 
_ Rob. And yet, I dare assure you—— 

Sir John. No more; I am not to be deceived; 
I know her thoroughly, and now—now—has not 
she escaped out of my house, even now? 

Rob. But with no bad design. 

Sir John. Iam the best judge of that: which 
way did she go? : 

Rob. Across the Park, sir; that way, towards 
the Horse Guards. 

Sir John. Towards the Horse Guards! There 
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—there—there—there, the thing is evident: you 
may go in, Robert. 
Rob. Indeed, sir, I 
Sir John. Go in, I say; go in. 
Rob. There is no persuading him to his own 
good. [ Evit Ros. 
Str John. Gone towards the Horse Guards ! 
My head aches; my forehead burns; I am cut- 
ting my horns. Gone towards the Horse Guards ! 
I'll pursue her thither; if I find her, the time, the 
place, all will inform against her. Sir John! Sir 
John ! you were a madman to marry such a wo- 
man. [ Exit. 


Enter Bevertry and Betimont, at opposite 
sides, 


Bev. Ha! My dear Bellmont? A fellow suf- 
ferer in love is a companion well met. 

Bel. Beverley, Lreioice to, see you. 

Bev. Well! I suppose the same cause has 
brought us both into the Park: both come to 
sigh our amorous vows in the friendly gloom of 
yonder walk. Belinda keeps a perpetual war of 
love and grief, and hope and fear in my heart: 
and let me see—[ Lays his hand on Brtimont’s 
breast. |—how fares all here? I fancy my sister 
is a little busy with you ? 

Bel. Busy! She makes a perfect riot there.— 
Not one wink the whole night. Oh! Clarissa, 
her form so animated! Her eyes so—~ 

Bev. Prithee! truce ; I have not leisure to at- 
tend to her praise: a sister’s praise, too! the 
greatest merit I could ever see in Clarissa is, 








| that she loves you freely and sincerely. 


Bel. And, to be even with you, sir, your Be- 
linda! upon my soul, notwithstanding all your la- 
vish praises, her highest perfection, in my mind, is 
her sensibility to the merit of my friend. 

Bev. Oh, Bellmont! Such a girl! But tell me 
honestly, now, do you think she has ever betray- 
ed the least regard for me ? 

Bel. How. can you, who have such convincing 
proofs, how can you ask such a question? That 
uneasiness of yours, that inquietude of mind— 

Bev. Prithee, don’t fix that character upon 
me. bed 
_ Bel. It is your character, my dear Beverley : 
instead of enjoying the object before you, you 
are ever looking back to something past, or con- 
Jecturing about something to come, and are your 
own self-tormentor. 

Bev. No, no, no: don’t be so severe: I hate 
the very notion of such a temper: the thing is, 
when a man loves tenderly, as I do, solicitude 
and anxiety are natural; and, when Belinda’s fa- 
ther Opposes my warmest wishes 

_ Bel. Why, yes; the good Mr Blandford is wil- 
ling to give her in marriage to me. 

Bev. The senseless old dotard ! 

Bel. Thank you for the compliment! And my 
father, the wise sir William. Bellmont F 
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Bev. Is.a tyrannical, positive, headstrong 

Bei. There again I thank you. Bat, in short, 
the old couple, Belinda’s father and mine, have 
both agreed upon the match. “hey insist upon 
compliance from their children; so that, accord- 
ing to their wise heads, I am to be married off- 
hand to Belinda, and you and your sister, poor 
Clarissa, are to be left to shift for yourselves. 

Bev. Racks and torments ! 

Bel. Racks and torments! Seas of milk and 
ships of amber, man! We are sailing to our 
wished for harbour, in spite of their machina- 
tions. I have settled the whole affair with Cla- 
rissa. 

Bev. Have you? 

Bel. I have; and to-morrow morning makes 
me possessor of her charms. 

Bev. My dear boy, give us your hand: and 
then, thou dear rogue, and then Belinda’s mine ! 
Loll-toli-loll. 

Bel. Well, may ‘you be in raptures, sir; for 
here, here, here they both come, 


Morpny.] 





Enter Bevinpa and Cuarissa. 


Bev. Grace was in all her steps; heaven in her 
eye; in every gesture dignity and love. ; 

Belin. A poetical reception, truly! But can- 
not your passion inspire you to a composition of 
your own, Mr Beverley? 

Bev. It inspires me with sentiments, madam, 
which I cannot find words to express. Suckling, 
Waller, Landsdown, and all our dealers in love- 
verses, give but a faint image of a heart touched 
like mine. 

Belin: Poor gentleman! What a terrible ta- 
king you are in! But, if the sonneteers cannot 
give an image of you, sir, have you had recourse 
to a painter, as you promised me? 

Be». 1 have, Belinda, and here—here is the 
humble portrait of your adorer. , 

Belin. [Takes the picture.|—Well! there is a 
likeness; but, after all, there is a better painter 
than this gentleman, whoever he be. 

Bev. A better! Now she is discontented !— 
| Aside.|—Where, madam, can a better be found? 
If money can purchase him 

Belin. Oh! sir, when he draws for money, he 
never suceeeds. But, when pure inclination 
prompts him, then his colouring is warm indeed. 
He gives a portrait that endears the original. 

Bev. Such an artist is worth the Indies ! 

Belin. You need not go so far to seek him: 
he has done your business already. The limner 
I mean, is a certain little blind god, called Love, 
and he has stamped such an impression of you 
here 

Bev. Madam, your most obedient: and I can 
tell you, that the very same gentleman has been 
at work for you too. 

Bel. |Who had been talking apart with Cua- 
rigsa.|—Oh ! he has had a world of business up- 
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on his hands, for we two have been agreeing 
what havock he has made with us. 

Cia, Yes; but we are but in a kind of fool’s pa- 
radise here; all our schemes are but mere castle- 
building, which your father, Mr Bellmont, and, 
my dear Belinda—yours, too, are most obstinate- 
ly determined to destroy. 

Bel. Why, as you say, they are determined 
that I shall have the honour of Belinda’s hand, 
in the country-dance of matrimony. 

Belin. Without considering that I may like 
another partner better. 

Bev. And without considering that I, forlorn 
as Tam, and my sister, there, who is as well in- 
clined to a matrimonial game of romps as any 
girl in Christendom, must both of us sit down, 
and bind our brows with willow, in spite of our 
strongest inclinations to mingle in the groupe. 

Belin. But we have planned our own happiness, 
and, with a little resolution, we shall be success- 
ful in the end, I warrant you. Clarissa, let us 
take aturn this way, and leave that love-sick 
pair to themselves: they aye only fit company for 
each other, and we may find wherewithal to en- 
tertain ourselves. 

Cla. Let us try: turn this way. 

Bel. Are you going to leave us, Clarissa ? 

Cla. Only just sauntering into this side-walk : 
we sha’nt lose one another. 

Belin. You are such a tender couple! you are 
not tired, I see, of saying pretty soft things to 
each other. Well, well! take your own way. 

Cla. And, if I guess right, you are glad to be 
left together? 

Belin. Who, I? 

Cla. Yes, you; the coy Belinda! 

Belin. Not I truly: let us walk together. 

Cla. No, no; by no means: you shall be in- 
dulged. Adieu! we shall be within call. 

[ Eveunt Bev. and Cra. 

Bev. My sister is generously in love with 
Bellmont: I wish Belinda would act as openly 
towards me. | Aside. 

Belin. Well, sir! Thoughtful! I'll call Mr 
Bellmont back, if that is the case. 

Bev. She will call him back. 

[ Aside 
Belin. Am I to entertain you, or you me ? 

Bev. Madam ! 4 

Belin. Madam !—ha, ha! why, you look as if 
you were frightened: are you afraid of being 
left alone with me ! 

Bev. Oh! Belinda, you know that is the hap- 
piness of my life—but 

Belin. But what, sir? 

Bev. Vavel done any thing to offend you? 

Belin. To offend me? 

Bev. I should have been of the party last 
night; I own I should; it was-a sufficient in- 
ducement to me that you was to be there ; it was 
my faalt, and you, I see, are piqued at it. 

« Belin. I piqued! 
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Bev. I see “you are; and the company per- 
ceived it last night. I have heard it all: in mere 
resentment you directed all your discourse to 
Mr Bellmont. 

Belin. If I did, it was merely accidental. 

Bev. No, it was deliberately done: forgive 
my rash folly in refusing the invitation: I meant 
no manner of harm. Yada 

Belin. Who imagines you did, sir? 

Bev. I beg your pardon, Belinda : you take 
offence too lightly. 

Belin. Ha, ha! what have you taken into 
your head now? This uneasiness is of your own 
making: I have taken nothing ill, sir. 

Bev. You could not but take it ill; but by all 
that’s amiable about you, I meant not to incur 
your displeasure: forgive that abrupt answer I 
sent: I should have made a handsomer apology. 
Belin. Apology ! you was engaged, was not 
you? 

Bev. I said so; I own it, and beg your par- 
don . 

Belin. Beg my pardon! for what? Ha, ha! 

Bev. I only meant 

Belin. Ha, ha! can you think I see any thing 
in your message to be offended at, sir ? 

Bev. I was wrong: I beg your pardon. Where 
you were concerned, I own I should have ex- 
pressed myself with more delicacy, than those 
hasty words i am engaged, and can’t wait 
upon you to-night. I should have told you that 
my heart was with you, though necessity drag- 
ged me another way : this omission you resented. 
I could learn, since, what spirits you were in the 
the whole evening, though I enjoyed nothing in 
your absence, I could hear the sallies of your 
wit, the sprightliness of your conversation, and 
on whom your eyes were fixed the whole night. 

Belin. They were fixed upon Mr Bellmont, 
you think ? ; 

Bev. Ay! and fixed with delight upon him, 
negociating the business of love before the whole 
company, 5 

Belin. Upon my word, sir, whoever is your 
author, you are misinformed. You alarm me 
with these fancies, and you know I have often 
told you, that you are of too refining a temper : 
you create for yourself imaginary misunder- 
standings, and then are ever entering into expla- 
nations, But this watching for intelligence, from 
the spies and misrepresenters of conversation, 
betrays strong symptoms of jealousy. I would 
not be married to a jealous man for the world. 

Bev. Now she’s seeking occasion to break off. 
[ Aside.]—Jealousy, madam, can never get admis- 
sion into my breast. Iam of too generous a 
temper: a certain delicacy I own I have; I va- 
lue the opinion of my friends, and, when there 
are circumstances of a doubtiul aspect, I am 
glad to set things in their true light. And if I 
do so with others, surely with you, on whom my 
happiness depends, to desire a favourable inter- 
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pretation of my words and actions cannot be im- 
proper. : 

Belin. But these little humours may grow up, 
and gather into the fixed disease of jealousy at 
last. [Lapy RustLess crosses the stage, und 
rings a bell at the door.| Aud there now—there 
goes a lady who isa victim to her own fretful 
Imagination. | 

Bev. Who is the lady, pray? 

Belin. My lady Restless. Walk this way, and 
I will give you her whole character.. I am not 
acquainted with her ladyship, but I have heard 
much of her. This way. 

[Eveunt BeLinpa and BrveR.ey. 

* Lady Rest. [Ringing at the door.| What do 
these servants mean? There is something going 
forward here. I will be let in, or I will know 
the reason why. [Rings again.] But, in the 
mean time, sir John can let any body he pleases 
out at the street-door: I’ll run up the steps here, 
and observe. { Exit. 


Tatre opens the door, Marmaret follows her. 


Tat. Who rung this bell? I don’t see any bo- 
dy; and yet I am sure the bell rung. Well, 
Mrs Marmalet, you will be going, I see? 

Mar. Yes, Mrs Tattle; I am obliged to leave 
you. I'll step across the Park, and I shall soon 
reach Grosvenor-Square. When shall I see you 
at our house? : 

Tut. Heaven knows when I shall be able to 
get out : my lady leads us all such lives ! I wish I 
had such another place as you have of it. 

Mar. Uhave nothing to complain of. 

Tat. No, that you have not: when shall I get 
such a gownas that you have on, by my lady ? She 
will never fling off such a thing, and give it to a 
poor servant! Worry, worry, worry herself, and 
every body else, too. 


Re-enter Lapy Rest ess. 


Lady Rest. No; there is nobody stirring that 
way. What do I see? A hussy coming out of 
my house ! 

Mar. Well, I must be gone, Mrs Tattle; fare 
you well. 

Lady Rest. She is dizened out, too! why did 
not you open the door, Tattle, when I rung? 

Tat. I came as soon as possible, madam, 

Lady Rest. Who have you with you here? 
What is your business, mistress ? 

[To Marmater. 

Mar. My business, madam? 

Lady Rest. In confusion, too! The case is 
plain. You come here after sir John, I suppose ? 

Mar. I come after sir John, madam? _ 

Lady Rest. Guilt in her face! Yes, after sir 
John: and, Tattle, you are in the plot aginst me; 
you were favouring her escape, were you? 

Fat. I favour her escape, madam! What oc- 
casion for that? This is Mrs Marmalet, madam; 
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an acquaintance of mine, madam; as good a 
kind of body as any at all, 


Lady Rest. Oh! very fine, mistress! you 


bring your creatures after the vile man, do 
you? 

: one I assure you, madam, I am avery honest 
girl. 

Lady Rest. On! I dare say so, Where did 
you get that gown? 

Mar. La, madam ! I came by it honestly; my 
lady Conquest gave it to me. I live with my 
lady Conquest, madam. 

Lady Rest. What a complexion she has !— 
How long have you lived in London? 

Mar. Three years, madam. : 

Lady Rest. In London three years with that 
complexion! it can’t be: perhaps, she is paint- 
ed: all these creatures paint. You are all so 
many painted dolls. [| Rubs her face with a white 
handkerchief.| No, it does not come off. So, 
Mrs Tattle, you bring fresh country girls here to 
my house, do you? 

Tat. Upon my credit, madam 

Lady Rest. Don’t tell me! I see through this 
affair. Go you about your business, mistress, 





and let me never see you about my doors again: 


go, go your ways. 

Mar. Lord, madam! I shan’t trouble your 
house. Mrs Tattle, a good-day. Here’s a deal 
to-do, indeed! I have as good a house as hers 
to go to, whatever she may think of herself. 

mee Baie. 

Lady Rest. There, there, there! see el 
she goes off in a huff! the way with them all.— 
Ay! I see how it is, Tattle: you false, ungrate- 
ful—that gown was never given her by a wo- 
man; she had that from sir John. Where is sir 
John? 

Tat. Sir John an’t at home, madam. 

Lady Rest. Where is he? Where is he gone? 
When did he go out? 

Tat. I really don’t know, madam. 

Lady Rest. Tattle, I know you fib, now. But 
Tl sift this to the bottom. T’ll write to my lady 
Conquest to know the truth about that girl, that 
was here but now. 

Tat. You will find I told you truth, madam. 

Lady Rest. Very well, Mrs Pert.’ I'll go, and 
write this moment. Send Robert, to give me an 
account of his master. Sir John, sir John, you 
will distract me. [ Exeunt. 


\ 


Re-enter Betinpa and BEVERLEY. 


Belin. Ay! but that quickness, that extreme 
sensibility, is what I am afraid of. I positively 
would not have a jealous husband for the world. 

Bev. By Heaven ! no earthly circumstance shall 
ever make me think injuriously of you: Jealou- 
sy! ha, ha, ha! it is the most ridiculous pas- 
sion! ha, ha! 

Belin. You may laugh, sir; but I know your 
over refining temper too well; and I absolutely 
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will have it in our marriage articles, that I must 
not be plagued with your suspicions, 

Bev. I subscribe, madam. 

Belin. I will have no inquiries where I am go- 
ing to visit: no following me from place to 
place: and if we should chance to meet, and 
you should perceive a man of wit, or a pretty 
fellow, speaking to me, I will not have you fidget- 
ting about on your chair, knitting your brow, and 
looking at your watch—‘ My dear, is it not time 
‘ to go home? my love, the coach is waiting ’— - 
and, then, if you are prevailed upon to stay, I 
will not have you converse with a ‘ Yes, sir,’ and 
a ‘No, sir,’ for the rest of the evening, and then 
wrangle with me in the carriage all the way 
home, and not be commonly civil to me for the 
rest of the night. I, positively, will have none 
of this. b 

Bev. Agreed, madam; agreed 

Belin. And you shan’t tell me you are going 
out of town, and then steal privately to the play, 
or to Ranelagh, merely to be a spy upon me. I 
positively will admit no curiosity about my let- 
ters. If you were to open a letter of mine, I 
should never forgive you. I do verily believe, 
if you were to open my letters, I should hate 
you. 

Bev. I subscribe to every thing you can, ask. 
You shall have what female friends you please 3 
lose your money to whom you please; dance 
with what beau. you please ; ride out with whom 
you please; go to what china-shop you please ; 
and, in short, do what you please, without my 
attempting to bribe your footmen, or your maid, 
for secret intelligence. 

Belin. Oh, lud!. Oh, lud! that is the very 
strain of jealousy. Deliver me! there is my fa- 
ther yonder, and sir William Bellmont with him. 
Fly this instant! fly, Mr Beverly, down that 
walk ; any where. 

Bev. You promise, then 

Belin. Don’t talk to me now : what would you 
be at? I am yours, and only yours, unalterably 
so. Fly! begone! leave me this moment. 

Bev. I obey: I am gone. vo | {Baa 

Belin. Now, they are putting their wise heads 
together to thwart all my schemes of happi- 
ness: but love, imperious love, will have it 
otherwise. 








Enter Mr Buanprorp and Sir WILLIAM 
BELLMONT. 


Bland. Sir William, since we have agreed up- 
on every thing-—— 

Sir Wil. Why yes, Mr Blandford, I think 
every thing is settled. 

Bland. Why, then, we have only to acquaint 
the young people with our intentions, and so con~ 
clude the affair without delay. 

Sir Wil. That is all, sir. 

Bland. As to my girl, I don’t mind her non- 
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sense about Beverley: she must do as I will 
have her. 

Sir Wil. And my son, too ; he must follow my 
directions. As to his telling me of his love for 
Clarissa, itis all a joke with me. _ Children must 
do as their parents will have them. 

Bland. Ay, so they must; and so they shall. 
Hey! here is my daughter. So, Belinda! Well, 
my girl, sir William and I have agreed, and you 
are to prepare for marriage ; that’s all. 

Belin. With Mr Beverley, sir? 

Bland. Mr Beverley ! 

Belin, You know you encouraged him your- 
self, sir. 

Bland. Well, well! I have changed my mind 
on that head: my friend, sir William, here, of- 
fers you his son. Do as I advise you: have a 
care, Belinda, how you disobey my commands. 

Belin. But, sir-—~ 

Bland. But, madam ! I must, and will be obey- 
ed. You don’t like him, you say : but I like him, 
and that’s sufficient for you. ° 

Sir Wil. And so it is, Mr Blandford. If my 
son pretended to havea will of his own, I should 
let him know to the contrary. 

Belin. And can you, sir William, against our 
inclination, force us both? 

Bland. Hold your tongue, Belinda; don’t pro- 

-voke me. What makes you from home? Go 
your ways back directly, and settle your mind.— 
£ tell you, once for all, I will have my own way. 
Come, sir William, we will step to the lawyer’s 
chambers. Go home, Belinda, and be observant 
ef my commands. Come, sir William. What 
did you say? [To Bexrnpva.] You mutiny, do 
you? Don’t provoke me. You know, Belinda, I 
am an odd sort of man, when provoked. Look 
ye here: mind what I say; I won’t reason with 
you about the matter; my power is absolute, 
and, if you offer to rebel, you shall have no hus- 
band at all with my consent. T’ll cut you off 
witha shillmg; Ill see you starve ; beg an alms; 
live miserable; die wretched: in short, suffer 
any calamity without the least compassion from 
me. If I find you an undutiful girl, I cast you 
off for ever. So there’s one word for all. 

[Exit : Sin Witt1am follows him. 

Belin. What will become of me? his inhuma- 
nity overcomes me quite—I can never consent: 
the very sight of this picture is enough to forbid 
it. Oh! Beverley, you are master of my heart. 
VII go this instant—and—Heavens ! I can scarce 
move. Iam ready to faint. 
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Enter Sir Joun. 


Sir John. No tidings of her far or near. 
Belin. How I tremble! I shall fall—no help? 


DRAMA. [Morpny. 
Sir John. What do I see! a young lady in 
distress ! 
Belin. Oh! 
[ Fuints in his arms, and drops the picture. 
Sir John. She is fallen into a fit. Would my 
servants were in the way! 


Lapy Resttess, at her window: 


Lady Rest. Where can this barbarous man be 
gone to ?—How! under my very window ! 

Sir John. How cold she is! quite cold 

[Lay his hand to her cheek. . 

Lady Rest. How familiar he is with her ! 

Sir. John. And yet she looks beautiful still. 

Lady Rest. Does she so? 

Sir John. Her eyes open 
look ! 

Lady Rest. Traitor! 

Sir John. Her cheek begins to colour. Well, 
young lady, how fare you now, my dear? 

Lady Rest. My dear, too! 

Belin. Heavens! where am I? 

Sir John. Repose yourself awhile, or will you 
step into my house? 

Lady Rest. No, truly, shan’t she. Vile man! 
but I will spoil your sport. I will come down 
to you directly, and flash confusion in your face. 

[ Exit from above. 

Sir John. Where do you live, madam ? 

Belin. In Queen’s-square, sir, by the side of 
the Park. 

Sir John. I will wait upon you: trust your- 
self with me. You look much better, now. 
Lean on my arm. There, there, I will conduct 
you, - | Exeunt. 








how lovely they 








Enter Lapy Rest ess. 


Lady Rest.. Now, V'll make one among ye-— 
How! Fled! Gone! Which way? Is not that 
he, yonder ? No—he went into my house, I dare 
say, as I came downstairs. Tattle, Tattle! Ro- 
bert! Will nobody answer? 


Enter Tatrir. 


Where is sir John ? 

Tat. La! Madam, how should I know? 

Lady Rest. Did not he go in this moment? 

Tat. No, miadam. 

Lady Rest. To be sure you will say so. Fil 
follow him through the world, or V’ll find him 
out. So, so—-what is here? This is her picture, 
I suppose? I will make sure of this, at least : 
this will discover her to me, though she has es- 
caped now. Cruel, false, deceitful man! [ Evit. 

Tat. Poor lady! I believe her head is turned, 
for my part. Well! Iam determined Vl look 
out for another place, that’s a sure thing I will, 

[ Exit. 
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ACT 


SCENE I.—Srr Joun’s house, 


Enter Str Joun and Roserr. 

Sir John. Rozert, where is your lady? — 

Rob. In her own room, sir. 

Sir John. Any body with her? 

Rob. I cannot say, sir: my lady is not well. 

Sir John. Not well! Fatigued with rioting 
about this town, I suppose. How long has she 
been at home? 

Rob. About an hour, sir: 

Sir John. About an hour! Very well, Robert, 
you may retire.—[ Exit Rosert.|—Now will I 
question her closely. So—so—so—she comes, 
leaning on her maid: finely dissembled ! finely 
dissembled! but this ptetended illness shall not 
shelter her from my strict inquiry. Soft a mo- 
ment! If I could overhear what passes between 
them, it might lead to the truth. Til work by 
stratagem. The hypocrite! How she acts her 
part! [ Exit. 


Enter Lavy Resruess and TatTLe. 


Tat. How are you now, Madam? 

Lady Rest. Somewhat better, Tattle. Reach 
that chair. Tattle, tell me honestly, does that 
girl live with lady Conquest? 

- Tat. She does, madam, upon my veracity. 

Lady Rest. Very well! You will be obstinate, 
I see; but I shall know the truth presently. I 
shall have an atiswer from her ladyship, and then 
all will come out. 

Tat. You will hear nothing, madam, but what 
I have told you already. 

Lady Rest. Tattle, Tattle, I toox you up in 
the country, in hopes gratitude would make you 
my friend. But you are as bad as the rest of 
them. Conceal all you know : ‘it is of very little 
consequence. I now see through the whole af- 
fair. Though it is the picture of a man, yet I 
am not to be deceived: I understand it all. This 
is some former gallant. The creature gave this 
to sir John, as a proof that she had no affection 
for any one but himself. What art he must have 
had to induce her to this! I have found him out 
at last. 


Sir Joun, peeping in. 

Sir John. What does she say? 

Lady Rest. Ihave seen enough to convince me 
what’ kind of man he is. The fate of us poor 
women is hard: we all wish for husbands, and 
they are the torment of our lives. 

Tat. There is too much truth in what you say, 
madam. 

Sir John. You join her, do you, Mrs Ini- 
quity? ; 

Lady Rest. What a pity it is, Tattle, that poor 
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women should be under seyerer restraints than 
the men are ! 

me John. You repine for want of freedom, do 
you} 

Lady Rest. Cruel laws of wedlock! The ty- 
rant husband may triumph in his infidelity. He 
may securely trample upon all laws of decency 
and order: it redounds to his credit; gives him 
a fashionable air of vice, while a poor woman is 
obliged to submit to his cruelty. She reniains 
tied to him for life, even though she has reason 
to entertain a mortal hatred for him. 

Sir John. Oh! Very well argued, madam ! 

Lady Rest. What a pity it is, Tattle, that we 
cannot change our husbands, as we do our ear- 
rings, or our gloves ! 

Sir John. There is a woman of spirit ! 

Lady Rest. Tattle! Will you own the truth . 
to me about that girl? 

Tat. I really have told you the truth, madam. 

Lady Rest. You won't discover, I see: very 
well! You may go down stairs. 

Tat. I assure your ladyship-—— 

Lady Rest. Go down stairs. 

Tat. Yes, madam. [ Exit. 

Lady Rest. Would I had never seen my hus- 
band’s face ! 

Str John. T ain even with you: Ihave as good 
wishes for you, I assure you. 

Lady Rest. This picture here—Oh, the base 
man ! Eee 

Sir John. The picture of her gallant, 1 sup- 
pose. ‘ 

Lady Rest. This is really a handsome picture: 
what a charming countenance! It is perfumed, I 
fancy : the scent i$ agreeable. ; 

Stir John. The jade! how eagerly she kisses it ! 
Lady Rest. Why had I not snch a dear, dear 
man, instead of the brate, the monster 

Sir John. Monster! She does not mince the 
matter: plain downright English! I must con- 
tain my rage, and steal upon her mieditations— 
So—so—so— 





Enters on tiptoe. 


Lady Rest. There is no falsehood in this look. 

Sir John. [Looking over her shoulder.|—Oh ! 
What a handsome dog she has chosen for her- 
self ! 

Lady Rest. With you I could be for ever 
happy ! 

Sir John. You could, could you? 

[Snatches the picture. 

Lady Rest. [Screams out.|}—Mercy on me !— 
Ob! is it you, sir? 

Sir John. Now, madam! now, false one, have 
Icaught you? 

Lady Rest. You are come home at last, I find, 
sir. 
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Sir John, My lady Restless! My lady Rest- 
less ! What can you say for yourself now? 

Lady Rest. What can I say for myself, sir 
John? 

Sir John. Ay, madam! this picture 

Lady Rest. Yes, sir, that picture ! 

Str John. Will be evidence 

Lady Rest. Of your shame, sir John. ' 

Sir John. Of my shame! ’Tis very true what 
‘she says: yes, madam, it will be an evidence of 
my shame: I feel that but too sensibly. But, 
ou your part 

Lady Rest. You own it then, do you? 

Sir John. Own it! I must own it, madam; 
though confusion cover me, I must own it: it is 
what you have deserved at my hands. 

Lady Rest. I deserve it, sir John! Find ex- 
cuses if you will. Cruel, cruel man! To make 
me this return at last. I cannot bear it. Oh! 
oh !—{ Cries.|—Such black injustice ! 

Sir John. You may weep; but your tears are 
lost: they fall without effect. I now renounce 
you for ever. This picture will justify me to the 
wide world; it will shew what a base woman 
you have been. 

Lady Rest. What does the man mean? 

Sir John. The picture of your gallant, madam! 
The darling of your amorous hours, who gratifies 
your luxurious appetites abroad, and 

Lady Rest. Scurrilous wretch! Ob! sir, you 
are at your old stratagem, I find: recrimination, 
you think, will serve your turn, 

Sir John: It is a pity, you know, madam, that 
a woman should be tied to a man for life, even 
though she has a mortal hatred for him. 

Lady Rest. Artful hypocrite ! 

Sir John. That she cannot change her husband 
as she does her ear-rings or her gloves. 

Lady Rest. Sir Jobu, this is your old device : 
this won’t avail you. 

Sir John. Had the original of this fallen to 
your lot, you could kiss the picture for ever.— 
You can gloat upon it, madam; glue your very 
lips to it. 

Lady Rest. Shallow artifice ! 

Sir John. With him you could be for ever 
happy. 

Lady Rest. This is all in vain, sir John. 

Sir John. Had such a dear, dear man fallen to 
your lot, instead of the brute, the monster—Am 
Ta monster? Iam; and you have made me so. 
The world shall know your infamy. 

Lady Rest. Oh! Brave it out, sir; brave it 
out to the last; harmless, innocent man! You 
have nothing to blush for; nothing to be asha- 
med of; youhave no intrigues, no private amours 
abroad. TI have not seen any thing, not I. 

Siz John. Madam, I have seen, and I now see, 
your paramour. 

_ Lady Rest. That air of confidence will be of 
great use to you, sir. You have no convenient to 
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meet you under my very window, to loll softly in 
your arms ! 

Sir John. Hey! how! 

Lady Rest. Her arm thrown carelessly round 
your neck! Your hand tenderly applied to her 
cheek. 

Sir John. ’Sdeath! that’s unlucky—she will 
turn it against me ! { Aside. 

Lady Rest. You are in confusion, are you, sir? 
But why should you? You meant no harm 
‘ You are safe with me, my dear—Will you step 
into my house, my love?’ Yes, sir, you would fain 
bring her into my very house. 

Sir John. My lady Restless, this evasion is 
mean and paltry. You beheld a young lady in 
distress. 

Lady Rest. I know it; and you, tender-heart- 
ed man, could caress her out of mere compas- 
sion: you could gaze wantonly out of charity ; 
from pure benevolence of disposition, you could 
convey her to some convenient dwelling. Oh! 
sir John, sir John ! 

Sir John. Madam, this well-acted passion— 

Lady Rest, Don’t imagine she has escaped 
me; sir. 

Sir John. You may talk and rave, madam; 
but, depend upon it, I shall spare no pains to do 
= justice on this occasion. Nor will I rest 
th rs 

Lady Rest. Oh! fy upon you, sir John: these 
artifices 

Sir John. Nor will Irest, madam, until I have 
found, by means of this instrument, here, in my 
hand, who your darling is. I will go about it 
straight. Ungrateful, treacherous woman ! 

[ Exit Sir Joun. 

Lady Rest. Yes; go, under that pretext, in 
pursuit of your licentious pleasures. This ever 
has been his scheme to cloak his wicked practi- 
ces: abandoned man! to face me down, too, af- 
ter what my eyes so plainly beheld! I wish I 
could wring that secret out of Tattle. T’ll step 
to my own room directly, and try, by menaces, 
by wheedling, by fair means, by foul means, by 
every means, to wrest it from her. [ Exit. 
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SCENE Il.—The Park. 


Enter Str Joun and Rosert. 


Sir John. Come hither, Robert. Look at this 
picture. 

Rob. Yes, sir. 

Sir John. Let me watch his countenance. 
Well! well! dost thou know it, Robert? 

Rob. ’Tis a mighty handsome picture, sir. 

Sir John. A handsome picture ! [ Aside. 

Rob. The finest lady in the land need not de- 
sire a handsomer man, sir. 

Sir John. How well he knows the purposes of 
it !—Well! well! honest Robert, tell me: well 
—who is it?—tell me? 
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Rob. Sir! 


Stir John. You know whose picture it is: I 


See youdo. Well! well! who—who—who is 
itt 

— Upon my word, sir, it is more than I can 
tell. 

Sir John. Not know ! 1 am convinced you do. 
So, own the truth: don’t be a villain; don’t, 

Rob. As I am an honest man, sir 

Sir John. Be an honest man, then, and tell 
me. Did you never see such a smooth-faccd, 
fiery-eyed, warm-complexioned, taper young fel- 
low here about my house? 

Rob. Never, sir. ' 

Sir John. Not with my wife !—to drink choco- 
late of a morning, tea of an evening? Come, ho- 
nest Robert, I’ll give you a lease of a good farm. 





What say you? A lease for your life—well! well !. 


—you may take your wife’s life into the bargain. 
Well! 

Rob. Believe me, sir John, [ never saw: 

Sir John. Vil add your child’s life. Come, 
speak out—your own life, your wife's life, and 
your child’s ! now! now ! a lease for three lives ! 
Now, Robert ! 

Rob. As T hope for mercy, I never saw any 
such a gentleman ! 

Sir John. Robert, Robert, you are bribed by 
may wife. 

Rob. No; as I ama sinner, sir. 

Sir John. And the worst of sinners you will be, 
if you are a confederate in this plot against my 
peace and honour. Reflect on that, Robert. 





Enter a Footman. 


Foot. Pray, does not sir John Restless live 
somewhere hereabout? 

Sir John. We does, friend ; what is your busi- 
ness with him? 

' Foot. My business is with his lady. 

Sir John. I guessed as much. [ Aside. 

Foot. T have a letter here for my lady Rest- 
less, sir. 

Sir John. A letter for ny lady !—from whom, 
pray? 

Foot. From my lord Conquest. : 

Sir John. My lord Conquest! very well, friend : 
you may give the letter to me. I am sir John 
Restless: that is my house. Let me have the 
letter: I will take care of it. 

Foot. I was ordered to deliver it into my lady’s 
own hand. 
~ Sir John. The devil you was! I must have the 
letter. Vl buy it of the rascal. [ Aside.] Here, 
take this for your trouble, friend, [Gives him 
money.| and I'll take care of the letter. . 

Foot. I humbly thank your honour. [ Exit. 

Sir John. Now, now, now; let me see what 
this is. Now, my lady Restless; now false one, 
now. | Reads.] 
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* Madam, : 

‘ My lady Conquest being gone into the coun- 
‘ try for a few days, I have judged it proper to 
‘send a speedy answer to yours, and to assure 
‘you, for your peace of mind, that you need not 
“entertain the least suspicion of Marmalet, my 
‘lady’s woman. She has lived some years in my — 
‘family, and I know her by experience to be an 
‘honest, trusty girl, incapable of making miis- 
“ chief between your ladyship and sir John. 

“I have the honour to be, 
* Madam, -your very humble servant, 
‘Conquest.’ 

So, so, so !—Marmalet is a trusty girl! one that 
will not make mischief between man and wife! 
that is to say, she will discover nothing against 
my lady Restless! for her peace of mind, he lets 
madam know all this, too! She may go on boldly 
now; my lady Conquest is gone into the coun- 
try, Marmalet is trusty, and my lord has given 
her the most speedy notice. Very well! very 
well! proofs thicken upon proofs. Shall I go di- 
rectly and challenge his lordship? No—no— 
that won’t do. Watch him closely, that will do 
better. If [ could have a word in: private with 
the maid—Robert, Robert, come hither! Step 
to my lord Conquest’s—but with caution pro- 
ceed—inquire there for Marmalet, the maid. 

Rob. I know her, sir. 

Sir John. He knows her ! [ Aside. 

Rob. She visits our Tattle, sir. 

Sir John. Visits our Tattle !—it is a plain case. 
[ Aside.] Inquire for that girl, but with caution: 
tell her to meet me privately ; unknown to any 
body; in the dusk of the evening; in the Bird- 
Cage Walk, yonder. 

Rob. I will, sir. 

Sir John. And don’t let Tattle see her. Tat- 
tle has engaged her in her mistress’s interest. I 
see how it is. Don’t let any of my servants see 
her: go directly, Robert. Now shall I judge 
what regard you have for me. But, hark ye: 
come hither! a word with you. Should it be 
known that this girl converses with me: should 
my lady have the least item of it, they will be 
upon their guard. Let her come wrapped up in 
darkness: concealed from every observer, with a 
mask on. Ay, let it be with a mask. 

Rob. A mask, sir John? Won't that make her 
be remarked the more ! 

Sir John. No, no; let her come masked; I 
will make every thing sure. Robert, bring this 





| about for me, and J am your friend for ever. 


Rob. I will do my endeavour, sir. [ Exit Ros. 
Sir John. Vl now take a turn round the Park, 
and try if I can find the minion this picture be- 
longs to. [Exit Str Joun. 


Enter BreverRLeyY and BELLMonT. 


Bev. Yes; they had almost surprised us: but 
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at sight of her father, Belinda gave the word, and 
away I darted down towards the canal. 

Bel. Was sir William with him ? 

Bev. Yes; they had been plotting our ruin. 
But we shail out-officer them, it is to be hoped. 

Bel. Yes; and it is also to be feared that we 
shall not. 

Bev. Hey! you alarm me: no new mine 
sprung ? 

Bel. Nothing but the old story. Our wise fa- 
thers are determined. At the turning of yonder 
corner, they came both full tilt upon Clarissa and 
me. 

Bev. Well; and how! what passed? 

Bel. Why, they were scarcely civil to your 
sister. Sir William fixed his surly eye upon me 
for some time: at last he began: ¢ You will run 
* counter to my will, I see: you will be ever dang- 
* ling after that girl: bat Mr Blandford andI have 
* agreed upon the match:’ and, then, he peremp- 
torily commanded me to take my leave of Cla- 
rissa, and fix my heart upon your Belinda. 

Bev. And did you so? 

Bel. And did you so? How can you ask such 
a question? Sir, says I, I must see the lady home ; 
and off I marched, arm in arm, with her, my fa- 
ther bawling after me, and I bowing to him, ‘ Sir, 
“your humble servant, I wish you a good morn- 
‘ing, sir.—HJe continued calling out: I kissed 
my hand to him; and.so, we made our escape. 

Bev. And where have you left Clarissa? 

Bel: At home; at your house. 

- Bev, Well! and do you both continue in the 
same mind? is to-morrow to be your wedding- 
day? 

Bel. Now are you conjuring up a thousand 
horrid fancies to torment yoursclf. But don’t be 
alarmed, my dear Beverley. I shall leave you 
your Belinda, and content myself with the ho- 
nour of being your brother-in-law. 


Bev. Sir, the honour will be to me—But un- | 
| the original. 


easy !—ha, ha! no no Iam not un- 
easy, uor shall I ever be so again. 

Bel. Keep. that resolution, if you can. Do 
you dine with us at the club? 

Bev. With all my heart: I'll attend you. 

Bel. That's right; let us turn towards the 
Mall, and saunter there till dinner. 

Bev. No; I can’t go that way yet. I must in- 
quire how Belinda does, and what her father 
said to her. I have not seen her since we parted 
in the morning. 

Bel. And now, according to custom, you will 
make her an apology for leaving her, when there 
was an absolute necessity for it, and you'll fall to 
an explanation of circumstances, that require no 
explanation at all, and refine upon things, and 
torment yourself and her into the bargain. 

Bev. Nay, if you begin with your raillery, I 
am off: your servant; @ Vhonneur. [ Exit Brv. 


Bel. [Alone.] Poor Beverley ! Thougha hand- 
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some fellow, and of agreeable talents, he has 
such a strange diffidence in himelf, and such a 
solicitude to please, that he is every moment of 
his life most ingeniously elaborating his own un- 
easiness. 


Enter Sir Joun. 


Sir John. Not yet, not yet; nobody like it as 
yet. Ha! who is that hovering about my house? 
-——-If that should be he now !——TI'll examine: 
him nearer——Pray, sir—what the devil shall I 
say? Pray, sir 

Bel. Sir! 

Sir John.. 1 beg pardon for troubling you, sir; _ 
but, pray what o’clock is it by your watch? 

Bel. By my watch, sir !—I’ll let you know in 
a moment, 

Sir John. Let me examine him now 

[ Looks at him, and then at the picture. 

Bel. Egad, I am afraid my watch is not right : 
it must be later., [Looking at his watch. 

Sir John. It is not like him. 

[Comparing the picture. 

Bel. It does not go, I am afraid. 

[Puts it to his ear. 

Sir John. The eye——no! , 

Bel. Why, sir, by my watch it wants a quar- 
ter of three, 

Sir John. It is not he: and yet—no—no—ne 
—I am still to seek. ; 




















Enter BeveRLEy. 


Bev. Bellmont! Another word with you. 

Sir John. Here comes another; they are all 
swarming about my house. 

Bev. I have ‘seen ber; [have seen Belinda, 
my boy: she will be with Clarissa in the Park 
immediately after dinner, you rogue. 

Sir John. I want to see his face; this may be 


Bev. Her father has been rating her in his 


-usual manner; but your marriage with my sister 
| will settle every thing. 


Sir John. Vil walk round him. [Sings.] Loll, 
toll, loll !—{ Looks at him.|—ha ! it has his air. 
[Sings.] Loll, toll, loll,—and it has his eye! Loll 
[Walks to and fro. 

Bev. Prithee, Bellmont, don’t be such a dang- 
ling lover, but consummate at once, for the sake 
of your friend. 

Sir John. It has his nose, for all the world. 

Bel. Do you spirit your sister up to keep her 
resolution, and to-morrow puts you out of all 
pain. 

‘Str John. Loll, toll, loll !—it has his complexion ; 
the same glowing, hot, amorous complexion. 

[Sings, and looks uneasy. 

Bev. Who is this gentleman? 

Bel. An odd fellow he seems to be. 
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Sir John. Loll, toll, loll—it has his shoulders. 
Loll, toll, loli—Ay, and I fancy the mole upon the 
cheek, too. I wish I could view him nearer: 

loll, toll, loll! 
__ Bel. He seems mad, I think. Where are his 
keepers? 

Sir John. Begging your pardon, sir——Pray 
[ Looking at the picture.|—Pray, sir, can you tell 
whether we shall have a Spanish war? 

Bev. Not I truly, sir. [To Betimonr.] Here 
is a politician out of his senses. 

Bel. He has been talking to me, too: he is too 
well dressed for a poet. 

Bev. Not, if he has had a good subscription. 

Sir John. He has the mole, sure enough. 

[ Aside. 

Bev. Let us step this way, to avoid this im- 
pertinent blockhead. 

Sir John. Ay! he wants to sneak off. Guilt ! 
guilt! conscious guilt! ll make sure of him. 
Pray, sir,—I beg your pardon—Is not your name 
Wildair ? 

Bev. No, sir, Beverly, at your service. 

Sir John. Have you no relation of that name? 

Bev. None. 

Sir John. You are very like a gentleman of 











that name a friend of mine, whose picture 
I have here Will you give me leave just 
to 





[Compares him with the picture. 

Bev, An odd adyenture this, Bellmont ! 

Bel. Very odd, indeed. 

Bev. Do you find any likeness, sir? 

Sir John. Your head a little more that way, if 
you please. Ay, ay! it is he. Yes, a plain 
case; this is my man, or rather,—this is my wife’s 
man. 

Bev. Did you ever know any thing so whimsi- 
eal? 

Bel. Never ha, ha, ha! 

Sir John. They are both laughing at me. Ay! 
and I shall be laughed at by the whole town, 
pointed at, hooted at, and gazed at ! 





Beo. What do I see? ’Sdeath, the setting of | 


that picture. is like what I gave to Belinda. Dis- 
traction ! if it is the same 





[ Drawing near him. 


Sir John. He makes his approach, and means, | 
| ever. 


T suppose, to snatch it out of my hand. But I'll 
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prevent him, and so into my pocket it goes, 
There, lie safe there ! 

Bev. Confusion! he puts it up in a hurry. 
Will you be so good, sir, as to favour me with 
a 





Sir John. Sir; I wish you a good day. 

Bev. With a sight of that picture for a mo- 
ment ? 

Sir John. The picture, sir 
daub. 

Bev. A motive of curiosity, sir 

Sir John. It is not worth your seeing. I wish 
you a good day. 

Bev. I shall take it as,a favour. 

Sir John. A paltry thing. Ihave not a mo 
ment to spare; my family is waiting dinner. Sir, 
I wish you a good morning. 

Runs into his house. 

Bev. Death and fire! Bellmont, my picture ! 

Bel. Oh! no—no such thing. 

Bev. But I am sure of it. If Belinda 

Bel. What, relapsing into suspicion again ! 

Bev. Sir, I have reason to suspect. She 
slights me, disdains me, treats me with con- 
tempt. f 

Bel. But I tell you, that unhappy temper of — 
yours—Prithee, man, leave teasing yourself, and 
let us adjourn to dinner. 

Bev. No, sir; I shan’t dine at all. 
well, 

Bel. Ridiculous! how can you be so absurd? 
T’ll bett you twenty pounds, that is not your pic- 
ture. 

Bev. Done; I take it. 

Bel. With all my heart; and I'll tell you more ; 
if it be yours, I will give you leave to, be as 
Jealous of her as you please. Come, now let us 
adjourn. ; 

Bev. I attend you. In the evening we shall 
know the truth. If it be that I gave Belinda, 
she is false, and I am miserable. [ Exeunt. 





Po !——a mere 








I am not 


Sir Joun. [Peeping ofter them.] 


Sir John. There he goes! there he goes! the 
destroyer of my peace and happiness !--—I’ll 
follow him, and make sure that he has given me 
the right name; and then, my lady Restless, the 
mine is sprung, and I have done with you for 
’ { Evit. 
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SCENE I.—The former Scene continues. 


Enter Betinpa and Cxuarissa, 


Belin. But have you really fixed every thing, 
Clarissa ? con 

Cla. Positively, and to-morrow morning makes 
me his, : 

Belin. To-morrow morning ! 

_ Cla. Yes, to-morrow morning, I release Mr 
Bellmont from his fetters, and resign my person 
to him. 

Belin. Why, that is what we poor women, 
after all the victories of our charms, all the 
triumphs of our beauty, and all the murders of 
our eyes, must come to at last. 

Cla. Well, and in that we but imitate the men. 
Don’t we read of their conquering whole king- 
doms, and then submitting, at last, to be govern- 
ed by the vanquished? 

Belin. Very true, Clarissa ; and I don’t know 
but you are a heroine equal in fame to any of 
them, nay, superior: for your scheme, I take it, 
is not to unpeople the world. 

Cla, Prithee, don’t talk so wildly. To tell you 
the truth, now that I have settled the affair, I 
begin to be alarmed at what I have done. 

Belin. Oh! dear, dear affectation ! 

Cla, Actually now, positively, I am terrified 
to death. 

Belin. Yo be sure:—our sex must play its 
tricks, and summon up all its fantastic ‘train of 
doubts and fears. But courage, my dear; don’t 
be frightened ; for the same sex within that heart 
of yours will urge you on, and never let you be 
at rest, till you have procured yourself a tyrant 
for life. z 

Cla. A tyrant, Belinda! I think more gene- 
rously of Mr Bellmont, than to imagine he will 
usurp to himself an ill use of his power. 

Belin. To deal candidly, I am of your opinion. 
But tell me now, am not I a very good girl, to 
resign such a man to you? 

Cla, Why, indeed, I must confess the obliga- 
tion. 

Belin. Ay! but to resign him for one whose 
temper does not promise that I shall live under 
so mild a government? 

Cla. How do you mean? 

Belin. Why, Mr Beverley’s strange caprices, 
suspicions, and unaccountable whimsies, are e- 
nough to alarm one upon the brink of matri- 
mony. 

Cla. Well, I vow I cann’t help thinking, Be- 
linda, that you are a little subject to vain sur- 
mises and suspicions yourself. 

Belin. Now you are an insincere girl. You 
know I am of a temper too generous, too open— 

Cla. I grant all that; but by this constant re- 
petition of the same doubts, I should not won- 


der to sce you most heartily jealous of him in 
the end. 

Belin. Jealous !—Oh Heavens !—-jealous in- 
deed ! 

Cla. Well, I say no more. As to my brother. 
here he comes, and let him speak for himself. 


Enter Bevertey and BELLMONT. 


Bel. Well argued, sir: you will have it your 
own way, and I give up the point. Ladies, your 
most obedient. I hope we have not transgressed - 
our time? : 

Belin. Notin the least; you are both very ex- 
act. True as the dial to the sun. 

Bev. [In a peevish manner.| Although it be 
not shone upon. 

Belin. Although it be not shone upon, Mr Be- 
verley ! why with that was Sete air, pray, sir? 

Bel. There again now! you two are going to- 
commence wrangling lovers once more. Apropos, 
Belinda now, Beverley, you shall see be 
so good, madam, as to let me see this gentle- 
man’s picture. F 

Belin. His picture ! what can you want it for? 
You shall have it. [Searching her pocket. 

Bel. Now, Beverley, do you confess how 
wrong you have been? 

Bev. Why, I begin to see my mistake. Say not 
a word to her: she'll never forgive me, if you 
discover my infirmity. '  [Apart. 

Belin. It is not in that pocket: it must be 
here. [ Searches. 

Bel. You have been sad company, on account 
of this strange suspicion. 

Bev. I own it; let it drop; say no more. 

[ Aside. 

Belin. Well, I protest and vow—Where can 
it be? Come, gentlemen, this is some trick of 
yours: you have it among ye. Mr Bellmont, 
Mr Beverley, pray return it to me. 

Bev. No, madam, it is no trick of ours. 

3 [ Angrily. 

Belin. AsI live and breathe, I have not got it ! 

Bev, What think you now, Bellmont? 

Bel. She’ll find it presently, man; don’t shew 
your humours: be upon your guard; you'll undo 
yourself else. Clarissa, shall you and I saunter 
down this walk ? 

Cla. My brother seems out of humour: what 
is the matter now ? 

Bel. [ll tell you presently: let us step this 
way. [ Exit with Crarissa. 

Belin. Well, I declare, { don’t know what is 
come of this odious picture. 

Bev. This odious picture! how she expressesit ! 

Belin. You may look grave, sir, but I have it 
not. K 

Bev. I know you have not, madam; and 
though you may imagine 
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‘Belin. Imagine! what do you mean ?—Ima- 
gine what? 

Bev. Don’t imagine that I am to be led blind- 
fold as you please. 

Belin. Heavens! with what gravity that was 
said ! 

Bev. Tam not to be deceived ; I can see all 
around me. 

Belin. You can? 

Bev. 1 can, madam. 

Belin. Well, and how do you like your pros- 
pect? 

Bev. Oh! you may think to pass it off in rail- 
lery: but that picture I have this day seen in 
the hands of another ; in the hands of the very 
gentleman to whom you gave it. 

Belin. To whom I gave it ?—have a-care, sir; 
this is another symptom of your jealous temper. 

Bev. But I tell you, madam, I saw it in his 
hand. 

Belin. Who is the gentleman? What’s his 
name? 

Bev. His name, madam?—'sdeath! I forgot 
that circumstance. Though 1 don’t know his 
name, madam, I know his person, and that is suf- 
ficient. 

Belin. Go on, sir; you are making yourself 
very ridiculous in this matter—Ha, ha! 

Bev. You may laugh, madam; but it is no 
laughing matter, that let me assure you. 

Belin. Oh! brave— follow your own notions. 
I gave it away: I have scorned your present. 
Ha, ha! Poor Mr Beverley ! 

Bev. I don't doubt you, madam: I believe 

ou did give it away. 

Belin. Mighty well, sir; think so, if you please. 
I shall leave you to your own imagination : it 
will nd wherewithal to entertain you. Ha, ha! 
The self-tormenting Beverley ! Yonder I see Cla- 
rissa and Mr Bellmont. I will join them this 
instant. Your servant, sir. Amuse yourself 
with your own fancies---Ha, ba! [ Exit. 

Bev. Plague and distraction! I cannot tell 
what to’make of this. She carries it off with an 
air of confidence. And yet, if that be my picture, 
which I saw this morning, then it is plain I am 
only laughed at by her. The dupe of her ca- 
price! I cannot bear it. 





Enter Betinda, Crarissa, and BELLMONT. 


Belin. Observe him now. Let us walk by him, 
without taking any notice. Let us talk of any 
thing rather than be silent. What a charming 
evening | 

‘Cla. And how gay the Park looks !—mind the 
gentleman ! 

Belin. Take no notice; I beg you won't. Sup- 
pose we were to shew ourselves in the Mall, 
Clarissa, and walk our charms there, as the 
French express it? 

Bei. Ha, ha !—Beverley !—what, fixed in con- 
templation ! 
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Bev. Sir, I beg—I choose to be alone, sir. 

Bel. Belin. and Cla. Ha, ha, ha! 

Bev. Pshaw ! impertinent. [ Aside. 

Belin. Oh! for Heaven's sake, let us indulge 
the gentleman. Let us leave him to himself, 
and his ill-humours. This way, this way. You 
shall go home, and have your tea with me. Mr 
Beverley, [She kisses her hand to him at some 
distance, und laughs at him.] your servant, sir: 
I wish you a good evening. A V’honneur. 

[ Eveunt. 

- Bed. Distraction! you may retire. Your ser- 
vant, madam. Racks and torment! this is too 
much. If she has parted with the picture; if 
she has given it away—but she may only have 
lent it, or she may have lost it. But, even that, 
even that is an injury to me. Why should she 
not be more careful of it? IT will know the bot- 
tom of it. That’s the house the gentleman went 
into. Ill wait on him directly: but they are 
watching me. I'll walk another way, to elude 
their observation. Ay, ay, you may laugh, ma- 
dam, but I shall find out all your artifices. [ Exit. 


SCENE II—An Apartment at Sir Jouy’s. 


Enter Lapy Restess, meeting Rozerr. 


Lady Rest. Where are you going, sir? 

Rok To my master’s room, madam, to leave 
these clothes there. 

Lady Rest. Stay, sir; stay amoment. [Searches 
the pockets.| Where are his letters? 

Rob. Letters, my lady! I know of no letters: 
T never touch his pockets. 

Lady Rest. I guessed you would say so. You 
are sir John’s agent; the conductor of his 
schemes, 

Rob. 1, madam? 

Lady Rest. You, sir, you are his secretary for 
love-affairs. 

Rob. I collect bis rents, my lady, and 

Lady Rest. Oh! sir, Lam not to be deceived; 
I know you are my enemy. 

Rob. Enemy, my lady! [ am sure, as far as a 
poor servant dare, I am a friend to both. 

Lady Rest. Yuen, tell me honestly; have not 
you conveyed his letters out of my way? 

Rod. Indeed, madam, not I. 

Lady Rest. Then he bas done it himself— 
Artful man! I never can find a line after him, 
Where did you go for him this morning? 

Rob. This morning ? 

Lady Rest. Ay, this morning. I know he sent 
you somewhere. Where was it? 

Rob. Upon my word, my lady 

Lady Rest. Very well, sir: I see how it is— 
You are all bent against me. I shall never be at 
rest till every servant in this house is of my own 
choosing. Is Tattle come home, yet? 

Rob. No, madam. 

Lady Rest. Where can she be gadding ?——~ 
Hark ! I heararapat the door, This is sir John, 
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I suppose. Stay, let me listen, I don’t know 
that voice.- Who can it be? Some of his liber- 


tine company, I suppose. 
Rob. My lady, if you will believe me 
Lady Rest. Hold your tongue, man: 
hear. You want to hinder me, do you? 
Rob. Indeed, madam 
Lady Rest. Hold your tongue, I say ; won't 
you hold your tongue? Go about your business, 
sir, go about your business. What does he say f } 
[Listening.] I can’t hear a word, Whois below } 
there? 





ies me 





Enter Tarris, with a capuchin on. 


Lady Rest. So, Mrs Tattle, whovis that at the | 


door? 


Ham. 


Lady Rest. And where have you been, mis- | 


tress? How dare you go out, without my leave? 

Tat. Dear my lady, don’t be angry with me. 
I was so terrified about what happened in the 
morning, and your ladyship was in such a peri+ 
Jous taking about it, that I went to desire Mrs 
Marmalet « would justify herself and me. 

Lady Rest. Oh! very well, Mrs Busy-Body. 
You have been there, have you? You have been 
to frame a story among yourselves, have you, and 
to hinder me from discovering? But I'll go to 
my lady Conquest myself. I have had no an- 
swer to my letter, and ’tis bea have occasioned 
it. Thanks to your meddling! 

Tut. Dear my lady, if you will but give me 
leave: I have been doing you the greatest piece 
of service. _ I believe, in my conscience, there is 
something in what you suspect about sir John. 

Lady Rest. Do you? why? how? 

Tut. I have seen Mrs Marmalet, and I have 
made such a discovery ! 

Lady Rest. Have you, Tattle? Well! What? 
speak, tell me; what is it? 

Tat. Robert has been there, madam, with a 
message from sir John, who wants to see her in 
the evening ; and he has: desired 

Lady Rest. Blessings on you, Tattle: 
go on: tell me all. 





well; 


Enter a Servant. 


What do you want, sir? Who called you? Go 
about your business. 

Ser. Madam, there is a gentleman wants to 
speak with sir John about a picture. 

Lady Rest. | had forgot me. It was he rap- 
ped at the door, I suppose ? 

Ser. Yes, madam ! 

Lady Rest. About a picture ! This may lead 
to some further discovery. Desire the gentle- 
man to step up stairs. [Kzit Servant.] And so, 
Tattle, Robert has been there ? 

Tat. Yes, madam. 

Lady Rest. And sir John wants to speak with 
Marmalet in the evening, and has desired—Oh ! 
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Tat. A gentleman, madam, speaking to’ Wil- 





a-* 
fe 
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the base man! what has he desired? Now he is 
discovered. What has he desired ? 

Tat. He has desired, madam—the poor girl 
does not know what to make of it—She is very 
sober and discreet, I assure you, madam—he has 
‘desired, madam, in the dusk of the evening, that 
Mrs Mar malet will come, and 

Lady Rest; How unlucky this is? The gentle- 
man is coming. I have a mind not to see him : 
and yet I will, too. Tattle, do you step to my 
as soon as he goes, I will come to you, 
-and hear all in private. [Exit Tarrzz.] In the 








‘dusk of the oeune he desires to see her: aban- 
| doned wretch ! 
_Enter Brevertey. 
Bev. Madam [ Bows. 
Lady Rest. Pray, walk in, sir. 
[Curtsies. 


Bev. I wanted a word with sir John Restless, 
madam. 

Lady Rest. About a picture? 

Bev. Yes, madam, a picture I had given to 
a lady; and, however insignificant in itself, it is 
to me of the highest consequence, as it may con- 
duce to the explanation of an affair, in which the 
happiness of my life is concerned, 

Lady Rest. The lady is young? 

Bev. She is. 

Lady Rest. And handsome? 

Bev, In the highest degree ; my heart is devo- 
ted to her; and I have reason to suspect, that a 
‘present from me is not of so much§value as I 
could wish. To be plain, madam, I imagine she 
has given the picture away. 

Lady Rest. As I guessed : 
just. ‘ 

Bev. Your suspicions, madam! Did you sus- 
pect it was given to sir John Restless? 

Lady Rest. What I know of the matter shall 
be no secret to you. Pray, sir, have you spoke 
to the lady on this subject? 

Bev. I have, but she knows nothing of the 
matter; she has lost it, she has mislaid it, she 
can give no account of it. 

Lady Rest. She has given it to sir John, sir, te 
shew him how little she regards it, 

Bev. Given it to him? 

Lady Rest. Given it to him, sir! 

Bev. Then, I have no further doubt. 

Lady Rest. Of what? 

Bev. Madam, I would not burt your peace of 
mind ; [ would not give you an impression of sir 
John, ‘that may affect his character. 

Lady Rest. Oh! sir, stand upon no ceremony 
with him; an injurious, false, licentious man ! 

Bev. Is that his character ? 

Lady Rest. Notoriously: he has made me 
miserable ; false to his marriage vows, and warm 
in the pursuit of his pleasures abroad! I have 
not deserved it of him. Oh! sir John! sir 
Joka: [ Cries: 


my suspicions are 
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' Bev. She weeps; the case is plain, and I am 
undone. 

Lady Rest. Pray, sir, what is the lady’s 
‘name? ane ; 

_ Bev. Belinda Blandford. ; 

_ Lady Rest. Belinda Blandford ! So far T have 
discovered. [ Aside. 
Bev. Pray, madam, have you ever seen her? 

Lady Rest.Seen her, sir! yes, I have seen too 
much of her. 

Bev. You alarm me, madam! You have seen 
nothing improper, I hope? 

Lady Rest. I don’t know what you ‘call im- 
proper. But, pray, what ought one to think of 
a young lady thrown familiarly into a gentle- 
man’s arms? 

Bev. In his arms, madam! sir John’s arms ! 

Lady Rest. Yn sir John’s! in open day; in 
the Park; undér my very window ; most fami- 
liarly, wantonly reclining in his very arms. 

Bev. Oh, Heavens ! 

Lady Rest. He clasping her with cqual free- 
dom round the waist ! 

Bev. False, false Belinda ! 

Lady Rest. Both interchanging fond, mutual 
glances. 

Bev. Oh, madam! the-whole is come to light, 
and I thank you for the discovery, though I am 
ruined by it. But give me leave: is all this cer- 
tain? 

Lady Rest. There can be no doubt, sir ; these 
eyes beheld their amorous meeting. 

Bev. Saw it yourself? 

Lady Rest. Yes, all, all, sir. Sir John, I know, 
is capable of any thing, and you know what to 
think of Belinda, as you call her. 

Bev. I now know what to think: I have long 
had reason to suspect. 

Lady Rest. You have, sir? 
affair is plain enough. 

Bev. It is so. I meant an honourable connec- 
tion with her; but———— 

Lady Rest. But you see, sir ! 

Bev. Yes, I see, madam 
sir Jobn has the picture? 

Lady Rest. Sure, sir! it is your own picture. 
T had it in my hands but a moment, and he flew 
with ardour, with impetuosity, like a fury flew 
to it, and recovered it from me. What could be 
the meaning of all that violence? 

' Bev. The meaning is too plain. 

Lady Rest. And, then, sir, when charged and 
pressed home with his guilt, most hypocritically, 
he pretended to believe it the portrait of some 
favourite of mine. But you know, sir, how false 
that insinuation is. 

Bev. Oh, madam! I can justify yoo—Ha, ha! 
that is but a poor evasion, and confirms me the 
more in my opinion, I return you many thanks, 
madam, and humbly take my leave. : 

Lady Rest. Sir, I am glad you thought it pru- 
dent to speak to me about this affair, If any 
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Then, the whole 





you are sure 
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other circumstances come to your knowledge, I 
shall take it asa favour if you will acquaint me 
with them; for, indeed, sir, L am very unhappy. 
Bev. 1am in gratitude bound to you, and my 
best services you shall ever command. Madam, 
your most obedient. Ob, Belinda! Belinda ! 
feats weit: 
Lady Rest. Now, sir John, how will you be 
able to confront these stubborn facts? You are 
now seen through all your disguises; detected in 
your true colours. ‘Tattle within here bas fresh 
proofs against you; and your man Robert, and 
the whole house. I must hear Tattle’s story this 
very monient. | Evit. 


SCENE UI.—The Park. 


Enter Six Joun. 


Sir John. Yes, yes; he told me bis name hos 
nestly enough. Beverley 1s his name; and my 
lady Restless, now your gallant, your paramour 
is known. What dolsee? By all my wrongs, 
the very man agai, coming out of my house 
before my face ! 3 


Beverury and Roserr come out of the house. 

Bev. There, friend, there is something for 
your trouble. 

Rob. L thank your hononr. 

Sir John. We bribes my servant, too; and the 
fellow takes it! Both in their trade—both in 
their trade! 

Bev. Could I have suspected her of such 
treachery? As I could wish: I take that to be 
sir John Restless. 

Sir John. This is he to whom I have so any 
obligations. i [ Aside. 
Bev. Well encountered: your servant, sir. 

Sir John. My servant, sir! I rather take it 
you are my lady’s servant. 

Bev. You, if I don’t mistake, sir John, are a 
pretty general servant of the ladies. « Pray, sir, 
have not you a picture of mine in your pocket? 

Sir John. That, I suppose, you have heard 
from my good lady within there ? 

Bev. Yes, sir; and I have heard a great deal 
more from my lady. 

Sir John. 1 don’t in the least doubt it. 

Bev. Sir, I do not mean to work myself up in- 
to any choler about such a trifling bauble. Since 
the lady has thought proper to give 1t you 

Sir John. Do her justice, pray; she did not 
give it; so far she was true to you. I took it from 
her, sir. Ey 

Bev. Took it from her! That shews he is upon 
easy terms. [Aside.] It is of no consequence to 
me; I despise it, and you are welcome to make 
what use you will of it. This T will only say, that 

ou have made me miserable. 

Sir John. What, I have interrupted your hap- 
piness ? 

Bev. You have. 
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Sir John. And, no doubt, you think it cruel of 
me so to do? 

Bev. Call it by what name you will: you have 
ruined me with the woman I doted on to distrac- 
ton. 

Sir John. A candid declaration! And so, sir, 
you doted on her, and never reflected that you 
were doing me the least injury? 5, 

Bev. Injury !—I promise you, sir, I will never 
injure you again, and so you may set your mind 
at peace. 1 here declare, I never will hold far- 
ther intercourse with her. 

Sir John. Ob! that is too late for me. T have 
now done with her myself. You are very wel- 
come to the lady, sir! you may take her home 
with you as soon as you please. 1 forswear her; 
and so I shail teil my lady this moment. [ Going. 

Bev. ‘That will make her ladyship happy, no 
doubt, 

Six John. Yes, I dare say you know it will. 

Bevo. She told me as much, sir. 

Sir John. She did !—why, then, you may depend 
I shall keep my word, and my lady may depend 
upon it, too. And that, I suppose, will make you 
both happy, sir? 

Bev. My happiness is past recalling: I disdain 
all further connection with the lady. 

Sir John. Ay, you are tired of her? 

Bev. [loath her, detest her, hate her, as much 
as I ever loved her. 

Sir John. And so do I, too, I assure you. And 
so I shall tell my lady this very instant. Your 
servant, sir. If I can find proof sufficient, ‘you 
shail hear of me, { promise you. [ Exit Sir Joun. 

Bev. 1 see how it is: she has been connected 
with him, till she has palled his very appetite. 
Sdeath. Vil seek her this moment, upbraid her 
with her falsehood, and then—by heavens! I 
shall do it with regret. I feel a tug at my heart- 
string: but, were | to be torn piece-meal, this 
shal! be ovr last interview ! 


Enter Betinpa, Crarissa, and BELLMonT, 


Belin. Alas-a-day! poor soul! see where he 
takes his melancholy walk! Did not I tell you, 
Clarissa, that the stricken deer could not quit this 
place ? 

Cla. And did not I tell you, Belinda, that you 
could not keep away from the pursuit? 

Bel. Pray, madam, do you want to be in at the 
death, or do you mean to bring the poor thing to 
life again? 

Belin. 1! what do you mean? You brought 
me this way. 

Cla. Well! if that is the case, we had as good 
go home, for I want my tea. 

Belin. Po! not yet: it is not six o’clock. 

Bel. and Cla. Ha, ha! 

Belin. What do ye laugh at? 

Cla. At you, my dear: why, ’tis past seven. 
Ob! Belinda, you are the stricken deer, I find. 

Belin. Who, 1? Not I, truly; I——— 
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Cla. My dear Belinda, I know you. Come, 
we will do the good-natured thing by you, and 
leave you to yourselves. Success attend you. 
Come, Mr Bellmont. [ Exeunt. 

Belin, Thyrsis, a youth of the inspired train, 

Fair Sacharissa loved, but loved in vain. 

Bev. Po! po! [Looking peevishly at her, 

Belin. Won't you know me, sir? 

Bev. Yes, madam, I know you: itis but too 
true, that i know you. 

Belin. Still gloomy and discontented! Come, 
come, under pain of my displeasure, brighten up 
this moment. 

Bev. Siily, idle,-ridiculous ! 

Belin. YVake care of what you are about: 
When f proclaim a pardon, you had better em- 
brace it, than reduce yourself to the necessity of 
sighing, vowing, protesting, writing to me, follow- 
ing me up and down, kneeling at my feet, im- 
ploring forgiveness 

Bev. Madam, you will never again see me 
humbled to that low degree. 

Belin. Upon niy word ! ha, ha, ha! 

Bev. Oh! you may laugh, madam: you have 
too long imposed upon my fond, easy credulity. 
But the witchery of your charms is over. 

Belin. Very well, sir! and you are your own 
man again ? 

Bev. I am, madam ; and you may be your own 
woman again, or any body’s woman, or every bo- 
dy’s. 

Belin. You grow rude, sir ! 

Bev. It is time to wave all ceremony, and te 
tell you plainly, that your falsehood——— 

Belin. My falsehood, sir ! 

Bev. Your falsehood ! I know the whole 
story. Iloved you once, Belinda; tenderly lo- 
ved you, and, by Heaven, I swear it, it is with 
sorrow, that [ can no longer adore you. It is 
with anguish, that I now bid you an everlasting 
farewell ! [ Going. 

Belin. Explain, sir: what action of my life? 

Bev. Your prudence forsook you at last. 
was too glaring; too manifest in open day. 

Belin. Too manifest in open day! Mr Bever- 
ley, | shall hate you. 

Bev. Ail circumstances inform against you: 








It 


“my picture given away ! 


Belin. Insolent, provoking, wrong-headed man! 
—Tll confirm him in his error, to torment him as 
he deserves. [Aside.] Well, sir, what if I chose 
to give it away? I am mistress of my own ac- 
tions, am I not? 

Bevo. I know that, madam: I know that; and 
Tam not uneasy, madam. 

Belin. So it seems—ha, ha !—why do you sigh, 
poor man? 

Bev. Sigh, madam ! T disdain it. 

Belin. I am glad of it ; now, that is so manly ! 
but pray, watch yourself well, hold a guard upon 
all your passions, otherwise they will make a fool 
of you again, 
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Bev. And do you take care you don’t expose 
yourself again. Lolling familiarly in a gentle- 
man’s arms— 

Belin. Wow? 

Bev. Here, in the Park; in open day. 

Belin. What can this mean? 

Bev. He inviting you to his house ! 

__ Belin. Ob! [ understand him now; when I 
fainted, all this was. I’ll encourage his notion, 
to be revenged of his waspish temper. [Aside.| 
Well, sir, and what then? 

Bev. What then? 

_ Belin. Ha, ha! poor Mr Beverley! why should 
you be in a piteous taking, because I, in the 
gaiety of my heart, give away a picture I set no 
value on, or walk with a gentleman I do seta 
value on, or lean on his arm, or make the man 
happy, by letting bim draw on my glove? 

Bev. Or draw off your glove, madam? 

Belin. Ay, or draw it off? 

Bev. Yes, or—or—or take any other liberties ? 

Belin. Very true. 

Bev. You may make light of it, madam, but— 

Belin. Why, yes, a generous temper always 
makes light of the favours it confers. 

Bev. And some generous tempers will make 
light of any thing to gratify their inclinations. 
Madam, I have done: I abjure you, eternally 
abjure you. [ Going. 

Belin. Bon voyage ! 

Bev. Don’t imagine that you will see me again. 

Belin. Adieu. Well, what, coming again? 
Why do you linger so? [ Repeats affectedly, 
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Thus, o’er the dying lamp, th’ unsteady flame 
Hangs quivering to a point! 

Bev. With what an air she carries it! I have 
but this one thing more to tell you: by Heaven 
I loved you, to excess I loved you! ‘such is my 
weakness, I shall never quite forget you. I shall 
be glad, if, hereafter, I hear of your happiness, 
and, if I can, no dishonour shall befall you. 

Belin. Ha, ha!—Well, my obliging, generous 
Don Quixotte, go and fight windiniils, and castles 
in the air, and a thousand phantoms of your own 
creation, for your Dulcinea’s sake! ha, ha, ha! 

Bev. Confusion! Take notice, madam, that 
this is the last time of my troubling you. 

Belin. [ shall expect you to-morrow morning. 

Bev. No, never; by Heaven, never! 

Belin. Exactly at ten; your usual hour. 

Bev. May [ perish at your feet, if ever again— 

Belin. Oh, brave! but remember ten; kneel- 
ing, beseeching, imploring, your hand upon your 
heart—‘ Belinda, won’t you forgive me? 

Bev. Damnation ! Ihave done: I here bid 
you an eternal adicu !—farewell for ever ! 

[ Exit Bev. 

Belin. I shall wait breakfast for you. Ha, ha! 
poor, Beverley! he cannot command his teniper. 
But, in spite of all his faults, I love hicn smil. 
What the poet says of great wits, may be applied 
to all jealous lovers: 





To madness sure they’re near allied ; 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide. 
| Exit. 





ACT IV. 


SCENE I.—An apartment in Bevertey’s house. 


Enter Beverey. 


Bev. So, Belinda, I have escaped your snares: 
I have recovered my freedom. And yet, if she 
had not proved false, what a treasure of love and 
happiness had I in store! her beauty—po !—no 
more of her beauty: it is external, superficial, the 
mere result of features and complexion. A de- 
ceitful syren, to draw the unwary into a dream of 
happiness, and then wake him into wonder at the 
storms and tempests that gather round him! I 
have done with her; Ill think no more of her. 
Oh, Belinda, Belinda ! 


_ Enter Brusu. 





Brush. Please your honour 

Bev. She, that in every part of life seemed so 
amiable. 

Brush. Sir-——— 

Bev. Under so fair a mask to wear such loose 
designs! - 5 

Brush. What is he musing upon ?—Sir —— 

Bev. Ihave done with her for ever; ay, for 


ever. [ Hums a tune.|—I swear for ever—[Sings.] 
—-Are you there, Brush? 

Brush. Yes, your honour: here is a letter. 

Bev. So unforeseen, so unexpected a disco- 
very !~Well, well, well! What did you say, 
Brush? ie 

Brush. A letter for your honour, sir. 

Bev. Give it to me another time. [Walks 
about.| I'll not make myself uneasy about her. 

Brush. I fancy your honour will be glad to 
have it now? 

Bev. What did you say? 

Brush. It is 2 letter from Madam Belinda, sir. 

Bev. Belinda! I won't read it: take it away. 

Brush. Hey, which way is the wind now? 
Some quarrel, I suppose: bat the falling out of 
lovers—Must I take it away, sir? 

Bev. I have done with her for ever. 

Brush. ave done with Madam Belinda, sir? 

Bev. Oh, Brush, she is but I wiil not pro- 
claim her shame. No; let me still be tender of 
her. I will see her no more, Brush, that is all ; 
hear from her no more: she will not wind her- 
self about my heart again. I'll go out of town 
directly : order my chaise to the door. 
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Brush. Had not you better defer it, till to- 
morrow morning, sir? Perhaps, then 4 

Bev. No, no;. directly; do as I bid you. 

Brush. Consider, sir, if your mind should | 
change, the trouble of coming back post-haste— 

Bev. No, never, I say never : what! to her, who 
could smile on me, on him, on a thousand? No; 
she shall know that J am a man, and no longer 
the dape of her artifice, 

Brush. But, sir, you know, that one solitary 
tear, which, after miserably chaffing for it half 
an hour together, she will painfully distil from 
the corner of her eye, will extinguish all this 
rage, and then 

Bev. Po, po! . You know nothing of the mat- 
ter. Go and order the chaise directly. 

Brush. Yes, sir. I suppose a couple of shirts 
will be sufficient, sir? You will hardly stay them 
out. 

Bev. Pack up all, sir. I shall stay in the coun- 
try a whole month, if it be necessary. 

Brush. An entire month, sir? 

Bev. Lam resolved, fixed, and determined ; 
and so doas I have ordered you.—[ Evit Brusu.| 
—So shall I disentangle myself from her entirely, 
so shall I forget the fondness my foolish heart 
had conceived for her. I hate her, loath her, 
pity her, am sorry for her, and love her still. I 
must expel this weakness: 1 will think no more 
of her: and yet—Brush, Brush! I may as well 
see her letter, too: only to try what her cunning 
can suggest. 








Enter Brusu. 


You may as well leave the letter, Brush. 
Brush. Yes, sir; 1 thought as much. — [Evit. 
Bev. Now, what varnish will she put upon the 
maiter ?—-[ Reads.|—-* The false gaiety of my 
“heart, through which my dear Beverley might 
“have read my real anguish, at our last meeting, 
“has now subsided. If you will come to me,. I 
‘will not laugh at your imquietude of temper, 
‘but will clear all your doubts, and- shew you 
‘how much Lam, my dearest Beverley, unalter- 
‘ably yours. 
‘ BELINDA BLanDFORD.’ 
Pshaw! Po! Satisfy my doubts! I have no 
doubts; Iam convinced. These arts prevail no 
more. Ha, ha !—| Laughs peevishly.|—‘ My dear 
‘ Beverly, —| Reads, and tears the letter by, de- 
grees.|—* Real anguish’—ha, ha!—[ Tears ano- 
ther piece.|—‘ Inquietude of temper—[Another 
‘piece. |—* clear all your doubts’-—Po, po, po! ha, 
ha, ha! damnation! Vl think no more of her— 
[Tears another bit.|—Ha, ha !—‘ Dearest Bever- 
* ley’——ha, ha! artful woman !—‘ unalterably 
‘ yours’—--false, false, false |—~—[ Tears another 
prece.|—I'll not make myself uneasy about her. 
Perfidy, treachery, and ingratitude !—| Fives his 
eye, looks uneasy, and tears the letter in a vioe 
lent passion. | 
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Enter Cuarissa and BELLMONT. 


Cla. So, brother. 

Bel. Beverley ! 

Bev. Sister, your servant ; 
yours. 

Cla. You seem melancholy, brother? 

Bev. No, not I. I am in very good spirits. 

Cla. Ha, ha! My dear brother, that is seen 
through: you are now upon tke rack. 

Bev. What, about a woman, a false, ungrate- 
ful woman ! - 

Bel. Whom you still admire. 

Cla. To whom ‘you'll be upon your knees in 
five minutes. 

Bev. You are mistaken: I am going out of 
town. 

Be/. But you will take your leave? 

Bev. I have done that, once for all. 

Cla. Has not she writ to you? 

Bev. She has; and there—there you see the 
effect of her letter. You will see, that I shall 
maintain a proper firmness on the occasion. 

Bel. My dear Beverley, have done with this 
mockery : you but deceive yourself. : 

Bev. You want to deceive me, sir: but it is in 
vain. What! plead for treachery, for falsehood,. 
for deceit ! 

Cla. No, sir; but for my friend, my lovely 
friend; for Belinda, for truth, for mnocence. 

Bev. You don’t know all the circumstances. 

Cla.. But we do know all the circumstances ; 
and, my dear brother, you have behaved very ill. 

Bev. Heaven knows, I have not; and yet, 
Heaven knows, I should be glad to be convinced 
T have. 

Cla. I will be your friend, and give you a hint. 
We women are soft and compassionate in our 
nature; go to her without delay, fall at her feet, 
beg her pardon, drop a tear or two, and all will 
be well again. 

Bev. Do youcome to make sport of me? may 
contempt and beggary attend me; may all the 
calamities of life befall me; may shame, confu- 
sion, and disquiet of heart for ever sting me, if I 
hold further intercourse with: her;. if I do not 
put her from my thoughts for ever! Did you 
leave her at home? 

Cla. We did. 

Bev. Well, let her stay there: it is of no con- 
sequence to me. How did she bear what passed 
between us? 

Cla. Like a sweet girl, as she is: she behaved 
like an angel: I shall love her better than ever 
for her good humour. 

Bev. Oh! I don’t doubt her good humour.— 
She has smiles at command, Let her smile, or 
not smile, ‘tis all alike tome. Did she say any 
thing? 

_ Cla. She told us the whole story, and told it 
in tears, too. 


Mr Bellmont, 
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Bev. Ay! Them she can command, too! But 
T have no curiosity about her. Was she in 
tears? 

Cla. She was ; and wept bitterly. How could 
you, brother, behave so rashly to so amiable a 
girl? Have you a pleasure in being the cause of 
her uneasiness ? 

Bev. I the cause? You wrong me; by Hea- 
ven you wrong me! my lady Restless was the 
cause. She told me such things; she planted 
daggers in my very heart. 

Cla. You planted daggers in Belinda’s heart. 
And it was barbarous. What, because a lady 
has not strength enough to bear up against a fa- 
ther, who is resolved to give her away to ano- 
ther, and because she faints out of excessive ten- 
derness for you, and in that distress meets acci- 
dental relief from sir John Restless, at his own 
door 

Bev. How! : 

Cla. And because my lady Restless sees this 
out of her window, and has a perverse talent of 
misinterpreting appearances into realities, to her 
own disadvantage ; you must, therefore, fill your 
head with ungenerous suspicions? Oh! For 
shame, brother! how could you? 

Bev. But, is all this true? Is it really the 
case? : 

Bel. Wow can you doubt it? You know Be- 
linda too well: it is the case, man. 

Bev. I should be glad to find it 30. 

Cla. Well! I tell you it is so. How could 
you think otherwise? You know she has the best 
heart in the world, and is so nice of honour, that 
she scorns all falsehood and dissimulation. 

Bel. Ha, ha! my dear Beverley, you have done 
the absurdest thing ! 

Bev. Why, if what you say can be made to ap- 
pear—but, then, she'll never forgive my past he- 
haviour. 

Cla. Po! You talk, as if you were wholly un- 
lettered in the tempers of women. My dear 
brother, you know, you men can do what you 
please with us, when you have once gained an 
interest in our hearts. Go to her, I say, go to 
her, and make your peace. 

Bev. May I depend upon what you say? 

Cla. You may. 

Bev. Then I'll fly to her this instant, humble 
myself to her, and promise, by all my future life, 
to atone for this brutal injury. 





Enter Brusu. 


Brush. The chaise is at the door, sir. 

Bev. You may put up again; I shan’t go out 
of town. 

Brush. No, sir! 

Bev. No—ha, ha! You may put up, and let 
me have the chariot directly. 

Brush. Yes, sir; I knew it would come to 
this. [Exit Brusn. 

Bev. But do you think’she will forgive me? 
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Cla. She will: love will plead your cause. 

Bev. My dear sister, I am for ever obliged to 
you; and, Bellmont, I thank you, too. How 
could I wrong her so? I shall behold her once 
again. Is the chariot ready? I cannot help 
laughing at my own rashness. I won't stay for 
it; Iam on the wing, my dear Belinda, to im- 
plore forgiveness. And so she fainted away in 
the Park, and my lady Restless saw sir John af- 
ford relief? Ha, ha, ha! Whimsical enough.— 
Ha, ha, ha! What a strange construction her 
crazy temper put upon it? Ha, ha! How could 
the woman be so foolish? My dear Belinda, I 
will fly to you this moment—ha, ha!—[Going, 
returns.|—Sir John shall give me back the pic- 
ture, and, on my knees, I will once more present 
it to her. 

Cla, So, so! you are come to yourself, I find. 

Bel. I knew it would be so. 

Bev. She shall have the picture. Yl find sir 
John directly : and then—ha, ha! how could E 
besuchamadman! ha, ha !—sister, your servant, 
Bellmont, yours. Ha, ha! what a piece of work 
has that foolish lady Restless made for us all? 

[ Exit singing. 

Cla. Let us follow him: I must be present at 
their reconciliation. [ Exit with BeLLMonr. 


SCENE II.—An apartment at Beirnpa’s. 


Enter Bretinpa 


Belin. This rash, unaccountable man ! how 
could he entertain such a suspicion! ungrateful 
Beverley ! he almost deserves I should never see 
him again.—Tippet ! I shan’t be easy, till I hear 
from him. Tippet ! 


Enter T1erer. 


Is the servant returned from Mr Beverley’s ? 

Tip. Not yet, madam. 

Belin. I wonder what keeps him. I am upon 
thorns till I see the dear, ungenerous man, and 
explain every thing tohim. Ob, Mr Beverley ! 
how could you treat me so? But { was partly to 
blame; my lady Restless inflamed his mind, and 


}I should not have trifled with bis passion. Is 


the.other servant returned from sir John Rest- 
less? 

Tip. He is, madam. 

Belin. And what answer? 

Tip. Sir John will wait upon you himself, ma- 
dam, directly. 

Belin. Very well! I must get him to set every 
thing in its true light, and justify my conduct to 
Mr Beverley. And yet, the uncertainty of Bev- 
erley’s een gd alarms me strangely. His eternal 
suspicions | but there is nothing in that: my 
future conduct, my regard for him, will cure that 
disease, and then 

Tip. I dare be sworn it will, madam. 

Belin: Yes, 1 think it. will: when he knows 
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me better, he will learn to think generously of 
me. On my part, I think I can be sure he 
will meet with nothing but open, unsuspecting 
love. 


Enter a Servant. 
% 


Ser. Sir. John Restless, madam. 
Belin. Shew him in. ‘Tippet, do you leave the 
room. 


Enter Str Joun. 


Sir John. In compliance with your commands, 
madam: 

Belin. I am obliged to you, sir, for the trouble 
you have been pleased to give yourself. A par- 
ticular circumstance has happened in your fami- 
ly, to my utter disquiet. 

Sir John. Madam, there have happened things 
in my family, to my utter disquiet, too. 

Belin. I am sorry for that, sir. I have been 
made quite unhappy, and must beg, as it is in 
your power, that you will be kind enough to re- 
move the cause of my uneasiness. 

Sir John. Whatever I can do, you may com- 
mand. 

Belin. Sir, I thank you, and must tell you, 
that your lady has done me the most irreparable 
injury. 

Sir John. She has done the same to me. 
injuries are irreparable, too. 
injured you, madam? 

Belin. She has ruined me, sir, with the man I 
love to distraction. 

Sir John. Now, here something else will come 
to light. [Aside.|— How, how has she done that, 
madam? 

Belin, She has entirely drawn off his affec- 
tions from me. 

Sir John. And fixed them upon herself, I sup- 
pose ? 

Belin. 1 don’t say that, sir. 

Sir John. But I dare say it; and I believe it. 

Belin. Pardon me, sir, I don’t charge the lady 
with any thing of that kind. But she has unac- 
countably taken it into her head to be jealous of 
me. 

Sir John. Jealous of you ! 

Belin. Her ladysbip saw the little offices of 
civility I received from you this morning; she 
misunderstood every thing, it seems, and has told 
the gentleman, with whom I was engaged in a 
treaty of marriage, that improper freedoms have 
passed between us. 

Sir John. Avtifice ! artifice ! her usual policy, 
madam, to cover her own libertine ways. 

Belin. I don’t mean to say any thing harsh of 
the lady. But you know what foundation there 
1s for this, and I hope will do me justice. 

Sir John. Ob! madam, to the world, to the 
wide world I'll justify you, I will wait upon the 





My 
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gentleman. Who’ is he, madam ? what's his 
name? 

Belin. Beverley, sir. 

Sir John. Beverley ! 

Belin. Yes, sir; you seem surprised. Do you 
know him, sir ? 

Sir John. Yes, yes, I know him ; and he shall 
know me: may resentment he shall feel; he shall 
be answerable to me. 

Belin. Answerable to you ! 

Sir John. To me, madam. I told you at first this 
was her scheme to shelter herself ; and he, I sup- 
pose, is combined with her to give this turn to 
the affair, and to charge me with infidelity. But 
you, madam, can witness for me. 

Belin. I can, sir: but can Mr Beverley be 
capable of a dishonotrable action? 

Sir John. That point'is clear enough. He has 
injured me in the highest degree, destroyed my 
happiness. 

Belin. How, sir! are you sure of this? 

Sir John. He has given her his picture; I 
caught her with her eyes rivetted to it; I heard 
her admiration, her praises of it; her wishes, 
that she had been married to such a man. I 
saw her'print a thousand kisses on it; and, in 
the very fact, I wrested it out of her hand. 

Belin. If Limagined him capable of what you 
say, I should scarcely be willing to join myself 
to him for life. Quarrel with me about his pic- 
ture, and at the same time give it to another ! 

Sir John. Lady Restless had the picture. 
Without doubt, you must be very happy with a 
man of his gallantry. 

Belin. Happy, sir! I should be miserable; 
distracted ; I should break my heart. But do 
you think you have sufficient proof? 

Sir John. 1 have seen him coming out of my 
house since, clandestinely, shunning every obser- 
vant eye, with the characters of guilt in his face; 
and all the discourse I had with him, served only 
to convince me the more. 

Belin. Abandoned wretch ! was this the love 
he professed for me? Sir, I have only to hope 
you will vindicate me in this matter. I commend 
myself to your honour, and I thank you for this 
favour. 

Sir John. Our evidences will mutually speak 
for each other, and contound their dark designs. 
Madam, I take my leave. 

Belin. Sir, your most obedient. 

Sir John. The gentleman shall feel my in- 
dignation. 

Belin. You cannot treat him too severely. 

Sir John. I will expose him, I promise you. 
Madam, your humble servant. [ Evit. 

Belin. Oh! Mr Beverley, could I have ima- 
gined this? False ! false man! and yet, how shall 
I forget him? but I will make an effort, though 
it pierce me to the quick. I will tear him from 
my heart. This moment I will write to him, and 
forbid him to see me more. [ Exit. 
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Enter Str Joun. 


Sir John. If I can procure sufficient evidence, 
I shal! bring the matter to a divorce, and make 
an example of them all. Would Marmalet were 
come ! this is her time to a moment. If I can 
worm the secret out of her-—Is not that she, yon- 
der ?—Not quite daylight enough to distinguish ; 
but I think I perceive a person masked. Hist ! 
hist !—Mrs Marmalet—she comes this way: it is 
she. Mrs Marmalet, your servant. 


Enter a Person masked. 





You are very good, Mrs Marmalet 

Mask. Bless my heart, I am scared out of my 
senses ! 

Sir John. What’s the matter, pray? what’s the 
matter? 

Mask. Oh, sir! I tremble like a leaf. I was 
accosted in a rude manner by some gentleman 
yonder; I can’t stay here, let us go into your 
house, sir; I beg you will. 

Sir John. My house? Would not any other 
house do as well? 

Mask. Oh! no, sir; not for the world. 

Sir John. Why, my wife is not at home, and so 
I think I may venture: not but I had rather it 
were elsewhere. 

Mask. Indeed, ‘sir John, I am frightened out 
of my senses. You will do me a favour, if you 
will take me into the house. 

Sir John. Say no more: it shall be so. Rob- 
ert |— 

Rob. Is that sir John? [Opening the door. 

Sir John. Your lady is not at home, Robert, 
is she? 

Rob. No, sir. 

Sir John. Then do you go in, and take care 
that nobody see Mrs Marmalet with me. Come, 
Vl shew you the way. [ Exeunt. 





SCENE IV.—Srr Joun’s house. 


Enter Tattyir, and BEVERLEY. 


Tat. [As she enters.| Ay, poor lady! she is 
unfortunate, indeed ; and, poor gentleman ! he is 
as jealous as my lady to the full. There has 
been a dea! to do about the picture you mention, 
si’. 

Bev. That will be explained presently: T’ll 
wait till he comes home. I can’t possibly go, 
without speaking to him. 

Tat. {adeed, you had better not stay,. sir. 
You don’t consider the mischief your beimg in 
the house may occasion. 

Bev. Mischief! how do you mean? 

Lat. Lord, sir! I would not have you stay for 
the world: I would not indeed. You can cali 
again in an hour, sir, and you'll certainly find 
him at home then. Bless my heart, sir !—l 
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fancy that’s his voice. Do, dear sir! you'll be 
che ruin of my lady, if he sees you here, sir, 
waiting in his house: he'll be persuaded you 
come after my lady; the world will never beat it 
out of his head. 

Bevo. But I shall give him to understand-——\ 

Tat. He won't understand any thing. Ohlud! 
oh lud! he’s coming up: T’ll run and look. 

; [ Exit. 

Bev. What a flurry the woman is in! a fool- 
ish jade! I must speak with him now. 

Tat. [ Entering.| It is he, as I am alive, sir! 
and there is a woman in a mask with hun. 

Bev, A woman in a mask! Zoons, if that 
should be Belinda! my mind misgives me 
strangely ! [ Aside. 

Tat. Do, dear sir: you look like a good-natu- 
red gentleman; let me hide you out of the way, 
sir. You would not be the destruction of a poor 
servant. 

Bev. A mask coming home with him! I must 
know who that is. I won’t leave the house with- 
out knowing. If I could conceal myself—have 
you any private place, Mrs Tattle? 

Tat. That is the very thing I mean, sir. Let 
me conceal you in that closet, till he passes 
through this room. He never stays long here. 
It won’t take you two minutes, Do, sweet sir, 
U’ll down on my knees to you. 

Bev. I must know who it is. Come, dispose 
of me as you will. If this should be Belinda! 

| Evit. 

Tat. Heavens bless you, sir, for this goodness ! 
Vl lock the door, to make sure work of it. I 
was never so frightened in my life. [ Bait: 


Enter Str Joun, and a person masked. 


Sir John. Mrs Marmalet, I am obliged to you 
for this favour. I wanted a word or two with 

ou. 

Mask. So Robert informed me, sir. 

Sir John. Did he tell you my business ? 

Mask. No, sir. A ; 

Sir John. Look ye, then: if you will gratify 
me in what I shall ask, you may command any 
thing. Now you may be uncovered. s 

Mask. La! sir—I hear a noise: I am afraid 
somebody’s coming: I shall be seen. 

Sir John. Hush! no: there’s nobody. If you 
will indulge me on this occasion, I am yours for 
ever. Tere, here is a purse of money for you. 

Mask. But if this should come to the know- 
ledge of your lady, I am ruined and undone. 

Sir John. No, no: Vl take care of you. 

Mask. Will you, sir? 

Sir John. I will. But come; let mg remove 
this from your face. 

Mask. But somebody may come. 

Sir John. Vil lock the door. There, now, we 
are safe. ; 

Mask. But in a little time you'll make up all 
quarrels with your lady; and I shall be ruined.. 
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Sir John. No, no; never fear; I shall never 
be reconciled to her: I hate her; I detest 
her. 

Lady Rest. Do you so, sir? [Unmasking.] 
Now, sir John, what can you say now, sir? 

Sir John. My lady Restless ! Confusion ! what 
shall I say? 

Lady Rest. Ob, sir John! sir Jébn! what 
evasion have you now, sir? Can you deny your 
guilt any longer? 

Sir John. Vhis is unlucky! That villain Ro- 
bert has betrayed me. I can’t explain myself to 
her now. ‘Try what soothing will do. My 
lady Restless, if you will but have patience, this 
matter shall be explained. 

Lady Rest. Explained, sir? 

Sir John. Yes, my dear, explamed; and 

oe Rest. My dear, too!—the assurance of 

ou! 
: Sir John. I say, my dear; for I still regard 
you; and this was all done to—to—cure you of 
your jealousy; all-done to cure you of your jea- 
lousy. 

- Lady Rest. A fine way you have taken ! 

Sir John. Yes, yes; and so you will see pre- 
sently : all to convince you how groundless your 
suspicions are; and then we shall live very hap- 
py together. 

Lady Rest. Ay! 

Sir John. I have no further suspicions of you. 
I see my error, and I want you to see your’s. 
Ha, ha !TI have-no suspicions That will put 
her off her guard. [ Aside.] My dear, compose 
your spirits, and 
-\ Lady Rest. And do you think to deny every 
thing, even in the face of conviction? Base, base 
man! Yl go this moment and write to my bro- 
ther. 

Sir- John. Now, you talk wildly. This is all 
raving: you make yourself very ridiculous. You 
do, indeed. I had settled all this on purpose, 
and contrived that it should come to your ears, 
and then I knew you would do just as you have 
done; and then. I—I resolved to do just 
as I have done; only to hint to you, that listen- 
ers seldom hear any good of themselves, and to 
shew you how wrong it is to be too suspicious, 
my dear: was it not well done ?—ha, ha, ha! 

Lady Rest. And do you laugh at me too, sir? 
Make me your sport? Til go and get pen and 
ink this moment. 

Sir John. Oh! do so, madam; do so—ha, ha! 
you'll only expose yourself: go and write, ma- 
dam—ha, ha; ha ! 

Lady Rest. I will, sir. [Going.| This door is 
locked. *This won’t succeed, sir. I suppose you 
have the key? Ay, V’ll lay my life you have, and 
some one or other of your creatures is locked in 
there. 

Sir John. There, again! This is of a piece with 
all your vain surmises. Ha, ha! you are mighty 
silly; indeed you are.. 
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Lady Rest. 1 will search that closet. I am 
determined I will. 

Sir John. Do so, madam; do so. 
can’t but laugh at her. ; 

Lady Rest. Vii have the door broke open, if 
you won’t give me the key. 

Sir John. Ha, ha, ha! 
yourself! _ ; 
Lady Rest, Will you give me the key, sir? 
Sir John. Ha, ha, ha! it is too ridiculous ! 

Lady Rest. Mighty well, sir. Tattle !—who 
waits there? I will find out all your artifices. 
Tattle, I say ! 

Sir John. Tol de rol lol !—ha, ha, ha !—a silly 


woman, 


Ha, ha! I 





Flow you expose 


Enter Tarts. 


Lady Rest. Do you know any thing of the key 
of that closet, Tattle ! 

Tat. The key, madam? I have it, madam. 

Lady Rest. Give it to me. 

Tat. That is, I have it not, madam. Don’t 
have it, madam; don’t ask for it. [Aside to her. 

Lady Rest. Don’t ask for it! but I will have 
it.—Give me the key this instant. 

Sir John. How, is she not willing to give it? 
There is something in this, then. Give the key 
this moment, you jade ; give it to me. 

Lady Rest. You sha’nt have it, sir. What, you 
want to hinder me! give the key to me. 

Tat. Dear heart, I have lost it, madam.—Bet- 
ter not have it, madam. [ Aside. 

Sir John. Give it me this moment, I say. 

Lady Rest. If you don’t let me have it, it is 
as much as your place is worth. 

Tat. The devil is in it! there it is, then. Let 
me make my escape. Exit. 

Lady Rest. Now, sir, we shall see; now, now. 

Sir John, Ay, now search, if you will. 

[Laughing at her. 

Lady Rest. [Unlocking the door.]| You shall 
be found out, I promise you—Oh! [Screams out. 

Sir John. What is the matter, now? 

Lady Rest. Heavens! what have we here? 

Str John. Oh! there is somebody there, then! 


Enter BEVERLEY. 


Bev. Madam [ Bows to her. 

Sir John. By all that’s false, here he is again ! 

Lady Rest. What, in the name of wonder, 
brings you here, sir? : 

Sir John. Ob, madam, you know his business, 
and I know his business, and the gentleman 
knows his business. There he is, madam; there 
is the gentleman waiting for you; true to his ap- 
pointment, you see.—Sir, your humble servant. 
My lady Restless, your humble servant. Now, 
write to your brother; do. I should be glad to 
know what you can say now. Now, now; is the 
case plain now? 

Lady Rest. Tam in amaze! I don’t know what 
to make of this, 
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Bev. Sir, however odd this may appear 
_ Sur John. Ay, now settle it between yourselves; 
give it what turn you will, sir; she will confirm 
it. You need not be afraid, sir; you will agree 
in your story; she is quick of invention, and I 
dare Say you are pretty quick, too. : 
_ Bev. Sir, I must beg you will put no forced 
construction upon this matter. 

Sie John. And you beg the same, madam, don’t 

eu! 

Bev. Sir, I beg to be heard. My business here 
is to desire you will return me the picture which 
you have in your possession. It is now become 
dear tome, sir. 

Sir John. I dare say it is. 

Bev. And must be returned. 

Sir John. It is of equal value to me.- 
rise in evidence against you both. 

Lady Rest. Evidence against me? Explain 
yourself. Elowdid you get in here? What's your 
business? What brought you hither? What's 
your errand? 

Sir John. Ay, sir, speak; how did you get in 
here? What’s your business? What brought you 
hither? What’s your errand ? 

Bev. Vexation! Iam beset by them both at 
once. 

_ Lady Rest. Speak, sir; explain. 

Sir, John. Ay, sir, explain. 

Bev. Sir, if you will give me leave, I will sa- 
tisfy you entirely. I assure you, sir, and you, 
too, madam, that the liberty I have taken with 
yale closet is entirely owing to your maid, Tat- 
tle. 

Sir John. The jade! I don’t doubt it, sir. 

Bev. To prevent, if possible, the interpretation 
now put upon seeing me in this house. __ 

Sir John. And it was well contrived, sir. Oh, 
my Lady Restless ! 

Lady Rest. By all that’s just, I knew nothing 
of it! 

Bev. Nothing, upon my honour, sir ! 

Str John. Ob, 1 knew you would both agree. 

Bev. As I am a gentleman, I tell you the real 
fact. 

Sir John. You need not, sir; I know the real 
fact. 

Bev. I have no time to lose in frivolous alter- 
cation: I must now desire the picture, directly. 

Sir John. J. wish you a good evening. 

Bev. I shall not stir without it. I should be 
glad you would comply without a quarrel. I 
must be obliged to 

Sir John. Ay, now her prize-fighter begins. 
{ Aside.|—I desire you will quit my house, sir. 

Bev. I am not to be trifled with. If you don’t 
return it by fair means, I shall be forced to draw. 

Sir John. There again, now! she has set him 
on to cut my throat: but I will disappoint her. 





It shall 
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She is a worthless woman, and I won't fight a- 
bout her. ‘There, sir, there is your trinket. I 
shall have proof sufficient without it. 

Bev. Upon my honour, sir, you will have no 
proof of any transgression of mine. If you sus- 
pect your lady from these appearances, you 
wrong her much, [assure you. - 

ae dy Rest. Sir, I desire you will explain all 
this.. ” t 

Bev. Call up your maid, madam, and then— 

Sir John. No, sir; no more of it. I am satis~- 
fied. I wish you good night. 

Bev. When you are willing to listen to reason 
I shall be ready to convince you of your error. 
Madam, you may depend I shall do justice to 
And now I 
take my leave: { Evit. 

Sir John. Now, my Lady Restless, now ! You 
are thoroughly known; all your artifices are 
known; Mr. Beverley is known; my lord Con- 
quest is known ! 

Lady Rest. My lord Conquest, sir! I despise 
all your imputations. My lord Conquest’s maid, 
sir! what can you say to that? iS 

Sir John. Very well, madam! ’tis now my 
turn to write to your brother, and I promise you 
I will do it. 

Lady Rest. You will write, sir, you will write! 
Well, his assurance is unequalled. | Aside.]—You 
will write! That is pleasant indeed—Write, sir; 
do; you will only expose your weakness—Ha,: 
ha! you make yourself very ridiculous; you do 
indeed—Ha, ha ! i 

Sir John. ’Sdeath, madam"! am I to be insult- 
ed with a contumelious laugh into the bargain? 

Lady Rest. Why, my dear, this was all done— 
to—to—to—cure you of your jealousy; for I 
knew you would act as you have done, and so I 
resolved to do as I have done. Was it not well 
done, my dear? Ha, ha!— we 

Sir John. Damnation ! this is too much : it is 
beyond all patience. 

Lady Rest. Ha, ha, ha! the tables are turn- 
ed, I think. ' [Sings, and laughs. 

Sir John. Let me tell you, it is no laughing 
matter. You are a vile woman; I know you, 
and the world shall know you: I promise you it 
shall. : ra 

Lady Rest. I am clear in my own conviction, 
and your slander I despise: nor shall your arti- 
fices blind me or my friends any longer. _ Sir, as 
you say, it is no laughing matter. I promise 
you, you shall never dishonour me again in this 
house. 

Sir John. And I promise you, madam, that 
you shall never dishonour me in any house. 

Lady Rest. Injurious, false, perfidious man ! 

Sir John. Deceitful, wanton ! wanton woman ! 

[Eveunt at opposite doors, 
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AG Ta Ve 


SCENE I—An Apartment at Mr Buianp- 


FORD'S. 


Enter BELINDA. ~ 


Belin. Uncrnsrovs, false, deceitful ‘Bever- 
ley ! under that fair appearance, could I imagine 
that he harboured so much treachery? Attached 
to Lady Restless; engaged in a dishonourable 
intrigue with the wife of another, and yet profess- 
ing an affection for me, with ardour professing it, 
and for me only! He is likely to regard the ho- 
nour of the marriage-bed, who is ready to com- 
mit a trespass on the happiness of his neighbour. 
It was Providence sent sir John Restless to pay 
me a visit. 
and, Mr Beverley, 1 have done with you for ever. 
1 shall now obey my father’s commands. By 
giving my hand to sir William Bellmont’s son, 
I shall punish an undeserving libertine for his 
treachery. 


Enter Trpret, 
Well, Tippet, have you done as I ordered 
you? 
Tip. I have, madam. 
Belin. The perfidious man! did you ever 
know sueh behaviour? 
Tip. He is a traitor, like the rest of them. 


Belin. After all the regard I professed for : 


him! after so many ardent vows and protesta- 
tions as he has made me! 

Tip. The hours that he has sighed away at 

your feet ! 

Belin. I will banish him from my thoughts. 
My resolution is fixed, and so [I have told my 
father. Is sir William Bellmont with him? 

Tip. He is, madam: they are both in close 
talk: they are over their glass, and are so over- 
joyed at the change of your mind— 

Belin. And1I applaud myself for what I have 
done—Oh, Mr Beverley! you have forced me 
to this extremity—Here, take this letter, Tippet, 
and give it to him with your own hands. 

Tip. He shall have it. [ Takes the letter. 

Belin. Where are all his letters ? 

Tip. Here, madam. [Shews a parcel. 

Belin. The bracelets, and the pocket-book ? 

Tip. I have them safe. 

Belin. Very well: take his presents home to 
him; and, do you hear? Bring me back all the 
foolish letters I writ to him. 

Tip. Never doubt me: I won't quit the house 
without them. Exchange is all fair. 

Belin. That letter will tell him, that though I 
now break with him in a manner, that may seem 
abrupt, his character and conduct have compell- 
ed me to it. Be sure you confirm that to him. 

Trp. He shall hear it all, and roundly, too. 

Belin. Very well: you may go—Tippet—ask 


The whole is now brought to light; |. 


his man—as if from yourself—carelessly—as it 
were by accident—whether his master has talk- 
ed of me? and what he said, Tippet ? 

Tip. I know Mr Brush: I can wheedle it out 
of him, I warrant me. 

Belin. Get at the particulars : not that I care: 
I don’t want to know any thing about the un- 
grateful man. It does not concern me now. My 
foolish weakness is over: let him care as little 
for me as I do for.him: you may tell him so. 

Tip. Your message shan’t lose in the carrying. 

Belin. Well, that’s all: you may be gone. 


Tip. Yes, madam. [ Going. 
Belin. Mind what I have said. 

Tip. You may trust tome. — [ Going: 
Belin. Don’t forget a word of it. 

Tip. No, not a syllable. [ Going. 


Belin. And hark ye? tell him how easy, how 
composed I am. ‘That will gall him, You see, 
Tippet, I am quite unconcerned. 

{ Forcing a smile. 

Tip. Yes, madam: you don’t seem to fret in 
the least. 

Belin. It is easy to perceive that I am not at 
all disconcerted. You may see how gay I am 
upon the occasion. 

, [ Affecting to laugh. 

Tip. [Laughing.]:Oh! yes, madam: you 
make quite a laughing matter of it. 

Belin. Very true: a perfect air of indiffer- 
ence !-—Well, I have done. Tell him, that, upon 
no account, will I ever exchange a word with him; 
that I will never hear of him; never think of 
him; never see him; and never, upon any con- 
sideration, admit the smallest intercourse; no, 
never; I will have no more to do with him. 

Tip. I have my lesson, madam, and I am glad 
you are so tesolved upon it. [ Going. 


Enter a Servant. 


Ser. Mr Beverley, madam. 

Tip. You must not let him up stairs; my lady 
will never see his face. 

Belin. Yes, I think I may see him: shew him 
up. I will see him once more, and tell him all 
myself. It will come better from me, Tippet. 

Tip. Yes, madam, you will do it with.a better 
grace; aud your resolution will melt away like a 
bit of sugar in your mouth, 

Belin. My resolution is not to be altered : you 
may withdraw, Tippet« 

Lip. Ye&, madam—Ah ! she has a hankering 
after him still. | Exit. 

Belin. I shall now take my leave of him—But 
then, my friend Clarissa! can I rob her of her 
lover? she has not deserved it at my hands, 
Though Mr Beverley has deceived me, must [ ~ 
be false to honour, and to friendship? ° 
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Enter Bevertey. 


A rt Belinda! how gladly do I once again be- 
Qa — 

Belin. And with what resentment have not 1 
reason to behold, sir: 

Bev. You have, Belinda: you have reason, I 
grant it: forgive the rash words my folly uttered, 

Belin. Mistake me not, sir: it is not your 
words I quarrel with: your actions, Mr Bever- 
ley ; your actions, sir! 

Bev. They are not to be extenuated: but 
surely, after the letter you honoured me with— 





Belin. Sir, I have heard every thing since I’ 


was guilty of that folly. 

Bev. Heard! what? 

Belin. Dissemble if you will: but this must 
be the last of our conversing together. My maid 
will return you whatever I have received from 
you: all my silly letters I must desire you to de- 
liver to her; and then visit me no more, sir. 

Bev. Belinda !---you, will not wound me thns ! 
Here is the picture which caused that unlucky 
mistake between us. I have’ recovered it from 
sir John Restless. 

_ Belin. From my lady Restless, sir. 

Bev. Madam ! | 

Belin. Oh! fy, sir; no more; I have done. 

Bev. You must, you must accept it. Thus, on 
my knees, I beg you. Will you, Belinda ? 


| Tukes her hand. 


Belin. Leave me, sir: let go my hand, Mr 
Beverley: your falsehood 

Bev. My falsehood! by all the 
« Belin. Your falsehood, sir: sir John Restless 
has told me all; every circumstance. 

Bev. He has told you! what has he told? his 
life shall answer it. ; 

Belin. You have destroyed my peace of mind 
for ever. Nay, you yourself have forced me into 
the arms of another. 

Bev. What do I hear? 

Belin. My lady Restless will rejoice at the 
news: the event will not be unpleasing to her; 
but she is welcome: let her enjoy her triumph. 

Bev. You astonish me, Belinda! what does all 
this mean? 

Belin. It means, that, in obedience to the 
commands of a father, I have agreed to marry 
Mr Bellmont. 

Bev. Mr Bellmont !—him !—marry him! it 
is very well, madam: I expected it would come 
to this, and my lady Restless is only mentioned, 
on this occasion, as a retort for my accusation 
about sir John. J understand it; and, by Hea- 
ven! I believe that whole story. 

Belin. You do, sir! 

Bev. I do: fool that L was to humble myself 
to you! My pride is now piqued, and I am glad, 
madam, as glad as you can be, to break off for 
ever. 

Belin, Oh! sir, I can be as indifferent on my 
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part. You have only to send mie back my let- 
ters, and 

Bev. Agreed, agreed. Tl go home this mo- 
ment, and send them all. Before I go, madam, 
here is your own picture, which you had given 
me with your own hands. Mr Bellmont will be 
glad of it; or sir John Restless will be glad of it ; 
or any body will be glad of it; you need not be 
at a loss, 

Belin. Very like, sir. [Takes the picture.] Ty- 
rant, tyrant man! to treat me in this barbarous 
manner, Cries. 

Bev. Tears! Belinda! [Approaching.| Be- 
linda! 

Belin. No more of your insidious arts. I will 





}hear no more. Oh! my heart, my heart wilt 


break. I did not think it was in your nature to 
behave as you have done; but—farewell forever. 
[ Exit Bevin. 
Bev. Belinda! hear me but speak. By Hea- 
ven, my lady Restless she is gone: ’sdeath ! 
[ have been duped by her all this time; I will 
now summon up all that is man within me, and, 
in my turn, despise her. 
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Enter Trerer. 


Tip. If you are going home, sir, I will take 
the things with me now. 

Bev. Yes; Lam going: I will leave this de- 
tested— 

Tip. This abominable place, sir. 

[ Laughing at him. 
Bev. This hell! 

Tip. Ha, ha!—ay, sir, this hell. 

Bev. This mansion of perfidy, ingratitude, and 
fraud | 

Tip. Very right, sir; let us go. ; 

Bev. And yet Tippet, you must, not stir. 
Indulge me but a little. It is all a misunder~ 
standing, this. 

Tip. My lady will have no more to say to you. 
You may take the things, sir: my lady resigns 
them to you, sir. ; : 

Bev:'‘Oh! Tippet, use your interest with her. 
Keep them in the house till I return. Iwill clear 
up this whole matter presently. I must not lose 
her thus. [ vit. 

Tip. Poor gentleman! he seems in a lament- 
able way. Well, I fancy for my part he is a 
true lover after all; that’s what Ido; and my 
young lady, I fear, is 








Enter BELINDA, 


Madam, madam, madam! you are to blame; 
you are, indeed. 

Belin. Is he gone? 

Tip. He is, madam. 

Belin. Did he say any thing? was he uneasy ? 
or did he carry it off with a 

Tip, Oh! madam, he went away sighing short, 
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his heart throbbing, his eyes brimful, his looks 
pale: youare to blame; yon are, indeed, madam. 
{ dare be sworn he has never proved false. 

Belin. Oh! Tippet, could I be sure of that! 

Tip. But you are not sure of the contrary. 
Why won’t you see my lady Restless? See her 
directly, madam; go to her now, before it is too” 
late; before the old folks, who are puttihg their 
heads together, have settled the whole affair., 
Dear madam, be advised. I hear them coming. 
‘They will hurry you into a match, and you'll re- 
pent of it. How cruel this is! Here they come. 
No, ’tis madam Clarissa. 





Enter CLarissa. 


Cla. So, Belinda; you have thrown things into 
fine confusion. You have involved yourself, and 
my brother, and Mr Bellmont, and every body, 
in most terrible difficulties. 

Belin. My dear Clarissa, here have been such 
doings between your brother and me—- 

Cla. Sof find. I met him as I came hither. 
You have had fine doings, indeed. I have heard 
the whole ; my brother has told me every thing. 

Tip. Madam, madam! I hear your father. Sir 
William Bellmont is with him: they are coming 
up stairs, 

Belin. Lam notin a disposition to see ther 
now. Clarissa, suspend your judgment; step 
with me to my own room, and I will then give 
you such reasons, as, you will own yourself, suf- 
ficiently justify my conduct. ; 

Cla. The reasons must be ingenious, that can 
make any kind of apology for such behaviour: I 
shall be glad to hear you. 

Belin. Very well, follow me quickly. You 
will find that my resolution is not so rash as you 
imagine. [ Evit with Cra. 

Tip. They have got into a rare puzzle! and 
how they will get out of it, is beyond my dexte- 
rity; and so Jet them manage as well as they can. 


Enter Buanprorp, Sir Wiiiiam, and Younc 
BrELLMonr. ~ : 


Bland. Sir William, we have made a good 
day’s work of it: the writings will be ready to- 
morrow morning. Where is Belinda? I thought 
she was in this room. 

Tip. She is gone into her own room, sir; she 
is not well. 

Sir Wil. She has changed her mind, perhaps : 
¥ shall have no faith in this business, till it is all 
concluded, 

Bland. Changed her mind, say-you? No, no; 
I can depend upon her. {ll bring her to you this 
moment, and you and your son shall hear a de- 
claration of her mind out of her own lips. Tip- 
pet, where is Belinda? 

Lwp. Vil shew you the way, sir. 

[ Exit with Buanprorp. 

Sir Wil. Now we shall see what authority 
you have over your daughter, I have you 
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promise, George; if she consent, you will be 
ready to comply with the wishes of your father ? 

Bel. Sir—you may depend, that is as far as 
matters are in my power: but you know, as I 
told you already, the lady has a settled rooted 
aversion to me. 

Sir Wil. Aversion! she can change her 
mind, can’t she? Women have no settled prin- 
ciple. They like to-day, and dislike to-morrow. 
Besides, has not her father promised her to you 
in marriage ? If the old gentleman likes you, 
what have you to do with her aversion ? 

Bel. To do with it! A great deal, I am afraid. 
You are not now to learn, that, when a young 
lady marries against her.inclination, billet-doux, 
assignations, plots, intrigues, anda terrible e¢ 
cetera of female stratagem, mount into her brain, 
and the poor husband in the mean time 

Sir Wil. Come, lad; don’t play the rogue with 
your father. Did not you promise me, if she 
made no objection, that there would be no ob- 
stacle on your part? 

Bel. I promised, to be sure; but yet, I can’t 
help thinking 

Sir Wil. And I can’t help thinking, that you 
know how to equivocate. Look you, George, 
your words were plain downright English, and I 
expect that you will perform to the very letter. 
I have fixed my heart upon this match. Mr 
Blandford and I have passed the day at the 
Crown and Rolls to read over the deeds. I 
have been dining upon parchment, as I may say. 
I now tell you, once for all, you must be obser- 
vant of my will and pleasure. 

Bel. To end all dispute, sir, if the lady 
{ Aside.] She will never consent; I may safely 
promise.—If the lady, sir, can at once forget her 
engagements with my friend Beverley 

Sir Wil. You will then forget Clarissa? safely 
spoken, Come, Iam satisfied. And now, now 
we shall see. 














Enter BLanprorp. 


Bland. Siv William, give me joy: every thing 
goes as I wish. My daughter is a complying 
girl, She is ready to obey my commands, 
Clarissa is with her, beseeching, wrangling ; 
complaining, soothing ; now in a rage, and now 
in tears; one moment expostulating, and the 
next imploring; but all in vain; Belinda holds 
her resolution; and so, young gentleman, you 
are now completely happy. 

Bel. Death to my hopes! can this be true? 

[ Aside. 

Bland. Sir William, give me your hand upon 
it. This will not only be a match of prudence, 
but of inclination. : 

Sir Wil. There, George! there is news for you! 
your business is done. 

Bland. She owns very frankly, that her heart 
has been hitherto fixed upon a worthless man: 
she renounces him for ever, and is- willing to 
give her hand as I shall direct. 


. 
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Bel. What a dilemma am I brought into! 

: [Aside 

Sir Wil. George, what’s the matter, boy? You 
a bridegroom! Wounds! at your age, I could 
cut a caper over the moon upon such an oc- 
casion. 

Bel. Tam more slack-mettied, sir: I cannot 
leap quite so high. ; 

Sir Wil. A cup too low, I fancy. Let us go 
and finish our bottle. Belinda shall be my toast. 
T'll give you her health in a bumper. Come, Mr 
Blandford: I want to wash down the cobwebs 
of the law. | Exit. 

Bland. I attend you, sir William. Mr Bellmont, 
follow us: we must have your company: you are 
under par: come, we will raise you a note higher. 

[| Exit Buanp. 

Bel. You have sunk me so low, that I shall 
never recover myself. This behaviour of Belin- 
da’s !——-Can she think her treachery to one lover 
will recommend her to another? 


Enter Ciarissa. 

Cla. Mr Bellmont, f-wish you joy, sir. Belin- 
da has consented; and you have done the same. 
“You are both consenting. The match is 2, very 
proper one. You will be finely paired. 

Bel. You are misinformed, Clarissa ; why will 
you do me this injustice ? 

Cla. Injustice! Mr Blandford has reported 
every thing: he has done you justice: he has 
told us bow easily you. have been persuaded: 
don’t imagine that I am hurt. I resign all pre- 
tensions: I can be prevailed upon witli as much 
ease as you, sir: I can copy the easy compliance 
of Mr Bellmoat. 

Bel. If you will but hear me! moderate your 
anger. ~ ‘ 

Cla. Anger !—anger indeed! [I should be sor- 
ry any thing that has happened were of conse- 
quence enough to disturb my peace of mind.— 
Anger! I shall die with laughing at the thought. 
You may be false to your friends, sir; false to 
your vows; you may break every solemn engage- 
ment; Mr Blandford wishes it; Belinda wishes 


it; and why should not you comply? Follow the | 


dictates of your own heart, sir, 


Bel. Whatever bas happened, Clarissa, I am | 


not to blame. 


Cla. I dare say not; and here is a lady will 


say the same. 


Enter BeLinpDa. 


Belin. Spare your reproaches, Clarissa. Mr. 


Bellmont, you too may spare me. The agitations 
of my mind distress me so, I know not which 
way to turn myself. The provocation I have 
had ws: s 

Cla. Provocation, madam! from whom? 

Belin. From your brother: you need not ques- 
tion me; you know what his conduct has been. 

Bel. By Heaven, you wrong him; and so you 
will find in the end, 
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Cla. Your own conduct, madam! will that 
stand as clear as my brother’s? My lady Rest- 
less, I believe, has something to say. It will be- 
come you to refute that charge. 

Behn. Downright malice, my dear: but I ex- 
cuse you for the present. 


Enter Tipper. 


Tip. [To Betrn.] Your chair is ready, ma’am. 

Belin. Very well: I have not a moment to 
lose: I am determined to know the bottom of 
this whole affair. Clarissa, when I return, you 
will be better disposed to hear me. 

Cla. You need not trouble yourself, madam : 
T am perfectly satisfied. Tippet, will you be 
so good as to order my chair. 

Belin. Well; suspend your judgment. This 
business is of importance: I must leave you now, 

; _ [Exit with Tre. 

Bel. Clarissa, if you knew how all this wounds 
me to the heart ! 

Cla, Oh! keep your resolution; go on with 
your very honourable design: inclination should 
be consulted; and the necessity of the case, you 
know, will excuse you to the world. 

Bel. Command your temper, and the whole 
shall be explained. : 

Cia. It wants no explanation: it is too clear 
already. 

Bel. A. moment’s patience would set every 
thing right—’Sdeath! one would imagine that 
lady Restless had been speaking to you, too. This 
is like the rest of them: downright jealousy ! 

Cla. Jealousy !|—Upon my word, sir, you are 
of great consequence to yourself: but you shall 
find that I can, with perfect serenity, banish you, 
and your Belinda, entirely from my thoughts. 





Enter Trrrer. © 

Tip. The chairmen are in the hall, ma’am.« 

Bel. Let me but speak to you. aaa 

Cla. No, sir: T have done: E shall quit this 
house immediately. [Going.] Mrs Tippet, could 
you let me have pen, ink, and paper, in your la- 
dy’s room? 

Tip. Every thing is ready there, ma’am. 

Cla. Very well :—T'll go and write a letter to 
Belinda. Tl tell her my mind, and then adieu 
to all of you. [Ewit with Tre. 

Bel. How perverse and obstinate. 


Enter Stn WILLIAM, 

Sir Wil. Well, George, every thing is settled. 

Bel. Why, really, sir, I don’t know what to 
say. I wish you would consider—— 

Sir Wil. At your tricks again? 

Bel. 1am above an attempt to deceive you: 
but, if all circumstaaces were known—I am not 
fond of speaking detractingly of a young lady; 
but for the honour of your family, sir, let us de- 
sist from this match. 

: Sir Wil. Roguery, lad! there’s roguery in 
this, 
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Bel. I see you will force me to speak out. If 
there is, unhappily, a flaw in Belinda’s reputa- 
tion 

Sir Wil. How? 

Bel. This is no time to dissemble. In short, 
sir, my lady Restless, a worthy lady here in the 
neighbourhood, has discovered a connection be- 
tween her and sir John Restless ; sir John. and 
lady Restless lived in perfect harmony, till this af- 
fair broke out. The peace of the family 1s now 
destroyed. The whole is come to the knowledge 
of my friend Beverley: with, tears in his eyes, 
with a bleeding heart (for he loved Belinda ten- 
derly), he has at last mustered up resolution, and 
taken his final leave. 

Sir Wil. Ay! can this be true? 

Bel. It is but too true; I am sorry to report 
it. And now, sir, judge yourself——Oh! 
here comes Mr Blandford: ’tis a dreadful scene 
to open to him; a terrible story for the ear of a 
father! You had best take no notice: we need 
not be accessary to a young lady’s ruin: it isa 
family affair, and we may leave them to patch it 
up among themselves, as well as they can. 

Sir Wil. If these things are so, why then the 
ease is altered. 











Enter BLanprorp. 


Bland. Hey! what’s in the wind now? You 
two look as grave! what’s come over you? For 
my part, my spirits are above proof with joy: I 
am in love with my.daughter for her compliance, 
and I fancy I shall throw in an odd thousand 
more, to enliven the honey-moon. 

Sir Wil. Mr Blandford, we are rather in a hur- 
ry, I think. We had better not precipitate mat- 
ters. 

Bland. Nay, if you are for changing your 
mind—Look you, sir; my daughter shall not be 
trifled with. Where is she? Whereis my girl? 
Who answers there ? 


Enter Trpper. 


Where’s Belinda? : 

Tip. She is not gone far, sir; just stept out 
upon a moment’s business to sir John Restless. 

Sir Wil. Gone to sir John Restless! [_Aside. 

Bel. You see, sir. [To Str Wit. 

Bland. J did not think she knew sir John. 

Sir Wil. Yes, she knows him: she has been 
acquainted with him for some time past. 

Bland. What freak has she got in her head? 
She is not gone after her Mr Beverley, I hope? 
Zookers, this has an odd appearance! I don’t 
like it: T’ll follow her this moment. 

Sir Wil. You are right: [Il attend you.— 
Now, George, this will explain every thing. 
{ Aside.]|—Come, Mr Blandford, this may be an 
escape: young birds will wing their flight. 

Bland. Well, well, say no more: we shall see 
how it is. Come, sir William: it is but a step. 

[ Exit Buanp. 

Bel. [To Txp.] Where is Clarissa? 
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Sir Wil. [Looking back.] What, loitering, 
George? 

Bei. I follow you, sir. [Exit Sir Wit.] Cla- 
rissa is not gone, I hope ? 

Tip. Gone, sir! She is writing, and crying, and 
wiping her eyes, and tearing her paper, and be- 
ginning again, and in such a piteous way ! 

Bel. I must see her: she must come with us. 
If lady Restless persists in her story, who knows 
what turn this affair may take? Come, Mrs Tip- 
pet, shew me the way. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE IL.—The hall in the house of Sir Joun 
'* RESTLESS. 


A loud rap at the door; and enter Roserr. 


Rob. What a hurry you are in there ?—This is 
my lady, I suppose. Where can she have been? 
—Now for more confusion. If she finds Madam 
Belinda with sir John, we are all blown up again. 


Sir Joun. [Peeping in.] 


Sir John. Robert, Robert! is that your lady? 

Rob. Mercy on us! She is coming, I believe; 
sir.—[ Looks out.] I see her chair: it is my lady. 

Sir John. Don’t let her know that Belinda is 
in the house. 

Rob. Not if I can help it. Trust to me, sir. 
[Evit Sir Joun.] Here she comes. What has 
she been about? 


A chair is brought into the hail. 


Lady Rest. [Coming out of the chair.] Is sir- 
John at home? 

Rob. I fancy he is, my lady. 

Lady Rest. Has any body been with him? 

Rob. He has been all alone, writing letters in 
his study: he desired not to be interrupted. 

Lady Rest. I shall not interrupt him, I pro- 
mise bim, You never will tell me any thing, Ro- 
bert: I don’t care who comes after him. To- 
morrow [I shall quit this house, and then he may 
riot in licentious pleasure. If he asks for me, L 
am not well; Iam gone to my own apartment: 
I hope to see no more of him. ‘[ Going. 

Chair. Shall your ladyship want the chair any 
more to-night? 

Lady Rest. I dén’t know what I shall want. 
Leave the chair there: you may wait. 

[Exit Lavy Resr. 

Chair. Ay, always a waiting job. [Puts the 

chair aside. Exeunt Chairman and Rosert.] 


Enter Sir Joun and Betrnpa. 


Belin. If you will but permit me to say a word 
to her 

Sir John. Excuse me for the present: I beg 
you will. 

Belin. A short interview with lady Restless 
might clear up all my doubts: what objection can 
you have? 

Sir John. A million of objections, You do not 





- You will oblige me, madam. 
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She will interpret every thing her own way. Iam 
unhappy, madam, while you stay. 

Behn. There is more cruelty in your refusal 
than you can imagine. Mr Beverley’s character 
Is in question : it is of the last importance to me 
to know the whole truth. 

Sir John. You know it all, madam. Mr Be- 
verley’s character is too clear. Proofs thicken, 
and ‘grow stronger every hour. Since the visit I 
paid you this very day, I have made another dis- 
covery. I found him lurking here in my house. 

Belin. Found him here, sir? 

Str John. Found him here. He was lying in 
ambush for another amorous meeting. 

Belin. Uf there is no mistake in this business— 

Sir John. Mistake! May I trust my own eyes? 
I saw him; I spoke to him; I taxed him with his 
guilt. He was concealed in her closet. Does that 
amount to proof? Her maid Tattle stationed 
him there. My lady was privy to it : she favour- 
ed the stratagem. Are you satisfied now, ma- 
dam ? : 

Belin. The particulars of this discovery, sir 
John, may convince me: tell me all, sir: you 
will oblige me. ; 

Sir John. Enquire no more for thé present. 
Robert shall see 
you safe home. I would not have my lady find 
us together: I think I hear her: no, no. Ina 
day or two, the particulars will be known to the 
wide world. Where is Robert? He shall con- 


~ duct you home. My peace and happiness require 


it. 

Belin. My peace and happiness are destroyed 
for ever. If your story be true 

Sir John. It is too true: I wish you a good 
night. I am miserable while you are here. Ro- 
bert ! 

Belin. Deliver me! I am ruined. I hear my 
father’s voice: what brings him hither? I am 
undone, if he finds me. Let me retire into that 
room. 

Sir John. That room will not do: you will be 
seen there. 

Beiin. Cannot I go up stairs? [ Going. 

Sir John. No; I am ruined; if you go that 
way. Hell and distraction! My lady Restless 
coming down! Here, madam, here; into that 
chair. You will be concealed there: nobody will 
suspect you. 

Belin. Any where, sir: put me any where, to 
-avoid this impending storm. 

[ Goes into the chair. 

Sir John. [Shutting the chair.]|—This is lucky. 
fam safe now. Let my lady come as soon as 
she will. 





Enter.Lapy ReEst ess. 


_ Lady Rest. I only wanted to say one word, 
pr: 
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Enter BLanprorp. 


Bland. Sir John, I am obliged to intrude: I 
am told my daughter is here. 

Lady Rest. There! He has’ heard it all ! 

Bland. 1 have heard that Belinda came to 
your house: on what business, I do not know.— 
I hope, sir John, that you do not harbour the girl 
to disturb the peace and happiness of a father? 

Sir John. That imputation, sir 

Lady Rest, He does harbour her. 

Sir John. Mr Blandford, I give you my ho- 
nour 

Lady Rest. I know he does. He has ruined 
your daughter; he has injured you, sir, as well 
as me, in the most essential point. 

Sir John. She raves; she is mad. If you lis- 
ten to her 











Enter Str WiiitaM and BEvERLEY. 


Bland. T am glad you are come, sir William. - 
This is more than I expected. 

Sir John. And more than I expected. There, - 
madam, there is your favgurite again ! 

Bev. My visit is public, sir. I come to de- 
mand, in the presence of this company, an expla- 
nation of the mischief you have done me. 

Sir John. You need not be so public, sir. The 
closet is ready for you: Tattle will turn the key, 
and you will there be very safe. 

Lady Rest. How can you persist in such a 
fallacy? He knows, he perfectly well knows it 
was an accident; a mere blunder of the servant, 
entirely unknown to me. 

Sir John. She was privy to the whole. 

Bland. This is beside my purpose. I came 
hither in quest of my daughter: a father de- 
mands her. Is she here? Is she in the house? 

Sir John. In this house, sir? Our families ne- 
ver visited. I am not acquainted with her. 

Lady Rest. He is acquainted with her 
him clasp her in his arms. 

Bland. In his arms! When? Where? Tell 
me all! ; i 

Lady Rest. Yes; now let him give an account 
of himself. 

Sir John. When you have accounted for your 
actions, madam-— 

Lady Rest. Render an account to the lady’s 
father, sir. ‘ 

Bland. Yes; to her father. Account with 
me, sir. When, and where, was all this? ‘ 

Lady Rest. This very day; at noon; in the 
Park. 

Bev. But in the eyes of the whole world: I 
know Belinda: I can acquit her. 

Sir John. And I proclaim her innocence. We 
can both acquit her. 


I saw 





[Goes up to Brveriey. 
Lady Rest. You are both in a plot: both coms — 
bined. ; 
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Sir John. It was all harmless ; ; all inoffensive. 
Was not it, Mr Beverley? 
Bev. Yes; all, all. 
Lady Rest. All guilt; manifest, downright 
uilt. 
. Sir Will. If you all talk together, we shall ne- 
ver understand. 


Bev. 1 understand it all. Mr Blandford, you 


’ met Belinda in the Park this morning? 


Bland. 1 did, sir. 

Bev. You accosted her violently: the harsh- 
ness of your language overpowered her spirits : 
she was ready to faint: sir John was passing by : 
she was going to drop down: sir John assisted 
her: that is the whole of che story. Injured as 
I am, I must do justice to Belinda’s character.— 
She may treat me with the caprice and pride of 
insolent beauty ; but her virtue claims respect. 

Sir John. There now! there! that is the 
whole of the story. 

Lady Rest. The whole of the story! No, sir 
John: you shall suppress nothing: you could re- 
ceive a picture from her. 

Sir John. You, madam, could receive a pic- 
ture; and you, Mr Reverley, could present it. 

Lady Rest. Mr Beverley, you hear this ! 

Bev. I can justify you, madam, I gave your 
lady no picture, sir John. 

Sir John. She had it in her hand, I saw her 
print her kisses on it, and in that moment I sei- 
zed it from her.. 

Bev. Belinda dropt it in the Park, when she 
was taken ill: I had just gives it to her. Your 
lady found it there. 

Lady Rest. { found it on that ¥ery spot. 

Bev. There, sir; she found it. 

Sir John. I found you locked up in her cabi- 
net; concealed in private. 

Lady Rest. But with no bad intent. 

Sir John, With the worst intent. 

Bev. Your jealousy, sir John, has fixed an im- 
putation upon me, who have not deserved it: 
and your suspicions, madam, have fallen, like a 
blasting mildew, upon a lady, whose name was 
never before sullied by the breath of calumny. 

Sir Will. The affair is clear, as to your daugh- 
ter, Mr Blandford. I am satisfied; and now we 
need not intrude any longer upon this family. 


Enter BeLLMon? and Crarissa. 
Walk in, George, every thing is right: your fears 
may now go to rest. 

Lady Rest. I shall not stay another night in 
this house. Time will explain every thing. Call 
my chairmen there. Sir John has it his own 
‘way at present. _ 


Enter Chairmen. 


You have settled this among yourselves. I shall 
now go to my brother’s. Sir John, I have no 
More to say at present. Hold up. 

[Goes to the chair. 
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Sir John. Let the chair alone. You shall not 

go: you shall not quit this house till I consent. 
[Goes between her and the chair. 

Lady Rest. T say, hold up. 

Sir John.< Let it alone. 

Lady Rest. Very well, sir: 
prisoner, must I? 

Sir John. It is mine to command here, 
loose escapes this night ; 
trigues, to disgrace me. 

Lady Rest. Such inbuman treatment ! 
glad there are witnesses of your behaviour. 

We alks away. 

Bland. I am’ Scrry to see all this confusion ; 
but, since my daughter is not here 

Lady Rest. He knows where she is, and so 
you will find. 

Sir John. [Coming forward.|—Your daughter 
is innocent, sir, I give you my ‘honour. Where 
should she be in this house? Lady Restless has 
occasioned all this misehief. She formed a sto- 
ry to palliate her own misconduct. To her vari- 
ous artifices, you are a stranger; but, in a few 
days, you may depend 

Lady Rest. Aside, as she goes towards the. - 
chair.|—He shall find that I am not to be de- 
tained here. 

[ Makes signs to the chairmen to hold up. 

Sir John. I say, gentlemen, you may depend 
that I have full proof, and in alittle time every 
thing will 

[The chair is opened, and Buttnxpa comes out. 

Lady Rest. Who has proof now? There, 
there ! In his house all the time ! 

Bland. What do I see ? 

Bev. Belinda here ! 

Sir Wil. So, so! There is something in it, r 
see. . 
Sir John. Distraction! this is unlucky. 

Lady Rest. What say you now, Mr Beverley ? 
Now, Mr Blandford! there; ocular demonstra- 
tion for you ! 

Sir Wil. George, take Clarissa as soon as you 
will. Mr Blandford, you will excuse me, if I 
now decline any further treaty with you. 

Bland. This abrupt behaviour, sir Wil- 
ham 

Sir Wil. I am satisfied, sir. I am resolved. 
Clarissa, you have my approbation : my son is at 
ead service. Here, George, take her, and. be 

appy. 

Eel. [Tuking her hand.| To you, from this 
moment, I dedicate all my future days. 

Bland. Very well: take your own way. Ican 
still protect my daughter. 

Bev. And she deserves your protection: my 
dear Belinda, explain all this: I know it is in 
your power. 

Belin. This generous behaviour, sir, recalls me to 
new life. You, I am now convinced, have been 
accused by my lady Restless without foundation. 
Whatever turn her ladyship’s unhappy self-tor- 

2 


I must be your 


No 


no assignations ; no in- 


T am 
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menting fancy may give to my conduct, it may 
provoke a smile, but will excite no other pas- 
sion, 

Lady Rest. Mighty fine! what brought you to 


this house ? : 
Belin. To be a witness of your folly, madam, | 


and sir John’s into the bargain. 

Bel. That I-can vouch: sir John can fill. his 
mind with vain chimeras, with as apt a disposi- 
tion as his lady. Beverley has been represented 
in the falsest colours 

Lady Rest. That I admit: sir John invented 
the story. 

Bev. And Belinda, madam, has been cruelly 
slandered by you. 

Sir John. She has so: that I admit. 

Belin. And my design to see all this cleared 
up, brought me to this house, madam. Now, 
you see what has made all this confusion, 

Lady Rest. Oh! I expected these airs. You 





, may discuss the point where you please: I will 


hear no more upon the subject. 
. | Exit Lapy Rusruess, 
Bland. Madam, the subject must be settled. 
[ Follows her. 
Sir John. You have a right to insist upon it.— 
The whole shall be explained in a moment. Sir 
William, you are a dispassionate man. Give us 
your assistance. | Hvit. 
Sir Wil. With all my heart. George, you 
are no longer concerned in this business, and I 
am glad of it. [ Exit with young BELLMonr. 
Cla. |To Beverizy.] Now, brother, now is 
your time: your difficulties are all removed. 
Sir John suspected you without reason: my lady 
Restless did the same to Belinda: you are both 
in love, and now may do each other justice. I 
can satisfy my Lady Restless and your father. 
[ Exit. 
Bev. [ Aside.] I see, I see my rashness. _ 
Belin. [Aside.] I have been terribly deceived. 
' Bev. If she would but forgive my folly. 
Belin. Why does not he open his mind to me? 
I can’t speak first. 
Bev. What apology can I make her ?——Be- 
Jinda ! 
Belin. Charming ! he begins. oe 
[ Aside, and smiling. 
Bev. [Approaehing:) Belinda ! no answer? 
Belinda! 
Belin. Mr Beverley ! [Smiles aside. 
Bev. Dov’t- you think you have been very 


cruel to me, Belinda? 
[ Advancing towards her. 


Belin. Don’t you think you have been barba- 
rous tome? [Without looking at hin. 

Bew. Thave: Igrantit. Can you find in your 
heart to forgive me? 

Belin. [Without looking at him.] You have 
kept me on the rack this whole day, and can you 
wonder that I feel myself unhappy ? 








Bev. I am to blame: I acknowledge it, If 


Vou, TL 
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you knew how my own heart reproaches me, you 


would spare yourself the trouble. With tears in 
my eyes [ now speak to you: I acknowledge all 
my errors. 

Belin. | Looking at him.] Those are not tears, 
Mr Beverley. [ Smiling. 

Bev, They are; you see that they are. 

Belin. Ab! you men can command tears. * 

Bev. My life! my angel! [Kisses her hand] 
Do you forgive me? 

Belin. No; I hate you. é 
| Looking pleased at him. 

Bev. Now, I don’t believe that. [Kisses her 
cheek.] Do you hate me, Belinda? 

Belin. How could you let an extravagance of 
temper get the better of you? You know the sin- 
cerity of my affection. Oh, Mr Beverley, was it 
not ungenerous? 

Bev. It was; I own it; on my knees, I own 


it 


"Belin. [ Laughing.] Ob, proud man! have I 


humbled you? Since you submit to my will and 


pleasure, I think I can forgive you. Beg my pic- 
ture back this moment. — [Shews it him. 

Bev. [Taking the picture.| I shall adore it 
ever, and heal this brezci with uninterrupted 
love. 


Enter Str Joun, Lavy Restizss, Sir Wit- 
tiaM, Bianprorp, Brtumont, and Cura- 
RISSA. 

Sir John. {[ Laughing.| Why, yes; it is very 
clear. I can now laugh at my own folly, and my 
wife’s, too. 

Lady Rest. There has been something of a 
mistake, I believe. 

Bev. You see, sir John, what your suspicions 
are come to. I never was within your doors be- 
fore this day; nor should I, perhaps, have had 
the honour of speaking to your lady, had it not 


been for the misunderstanding your mutual jea- 


lousies occasioned between Belinda and me. 

Bland. And your ladyship has been ingenious 
enough to work out of those whimsical circum- 
stances a charge against my daughter. Ha, 
ha! 

Sir John. It is*ever her way, sir. I told you, 
my dear, that you would make yourself very ri- 
diculous. 

Lady Rest. 1 fancy, sir, you have not been be- 
hind-hand with me. Ha, ha, ha! ; 

Sir Wil. And now, Mr Blandford, I think we 
may as well let the match go on as we at first, 
intended, ' : 

Bland. No, no more of that: youjhave dispo- 
sed of your son. Belinda, I no longer oppose 
your inclinations: take Mr Beverley as soon as 
you will, 

Sir John. Now let us see: if she agrees to 
marry him, why, then, she knows he is innocent, 
and I shall be satisfied. [ Aside. 

Belin. If you insist upon it, sir. 

5 F 
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Bland. I do insist.‘ 

Lady Rest. If Beverley accepts of her, all my 
suspicions are at an end. [ Aside. 

Bev. Thus, let me take the bright reward of 
all my wishes. [ Takes her hand. 

Belin. Since it is ‘over, you have used your 
authority, sir, to make me happy, indeed. We 
have both seen our error, and frankly confess 
that we have been in the wrong, too. 

Sir Wil. Why, we have all been in the wrong, 
T think. 

Sir John. It has been a day of mistakes, but 
of fortunate ones, conducing at least to the ad- 
vantage of all parties. My lady Restless will 
now be taught 

Lady Rest. Sir John, I hope you will be 
taught 

Bland. Never mention what is past. The 
wrangling of married people about unlucky ques- 








tions that break out between them, is like the | 
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lashing of a top: 
up the longer. 

Sir John. Very true: and since we have been 
ALL IN THE WRONG TO-DAY, we will, for the fu= 
ture, endeavour to be ALL IN THE RIGHT. 

Beo. A fair proposal, sir John: we will make 
it our business, both you, who are married, and 
we, who are now entering into that state, by 
mutual confidence to ensure mutual es 


it only serves to keep it 


The God of Love thinks we profane his fire, 
When trifles, light as air, mistrust inspire. 
But where esteem and generous passions spring, 
There reigns secure,-and waves his purple 
wing ; 
Gives home-felt peace; prevents the nuptial 
strife so 
Endears the bliss, and bids it last for life. 
[ Exeunt omnes. 
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MEN. 


Oak 1y, unhappy from his wife's jealousy. 

Masor Oakty, a bachelor, his brother. 

Cuares, nephew to Oakty ; attached to Har- 
RIOT. 

Russet, father to HarRior. 

Sir Harry Beacre, a sportsman. 

Lorp TRINKET, a coxcomb.. 

Caprain O’CutteR, an Irish sea-captain. 


P : 
‘ani, } servants to OAKLY. 


Joun, servant to OARLY. 
Tom, servant to Sin Harry Beacre. 
Servant to Lapy FREELOVE. 


WOMEN. 


Mrs Oaxxy, the Jealous wife. 

Lapy FREELOvVE, @ woman of fashion. 
Harriot, attached to CHARLES. 
Yorter, servant to Mrs Oakty, 
Chambermaid. 


Scene— London. 





ACT I. 


SCENE L—A Room in Oaxry’s House. 


Noise heard within—Mrs Oak ty, within. 


Don’r ‘tell me—I know it is so—IJi’s mon- 
strous, and I will not bear it. ¢ 

Oak. A Warn But, my dear 

Mrs 


Enter Mrs Oaxty, with a letter, Oaxty fol- 
lowing. Fs 
Say what you will, Mr Oakly, you shall never 
persuade me but this is some filthy intrigue of 
yours. \ ? 
Oak. I can assure you, my love |— 
Mrs Oak. Your love !|—Don’t I know your— 
Tell me, I say, this instant, every circumstance 
relating to this letter. ; 
Oak. How can I tell you, when you will not 
so much as let me'see it? i 
Mrs Oak. Look you, Mr Oakly, this usage 1s 
not to be borne. You take a pleasure in abusing 








ak, Nay, nay, &c.. [Sqguabbling within. 


my tenderness and. soft disposition—To be per= 
petually running over the whele town, nay, the 
whole kingdom, too, in pursuit of your amours ! 
—Did not I discover that you was great with 
mademoiselle, my own woman?—Did not you 
contract a shameful familiarity with Mrs Free- 
man?---Did not I detect your intrigue with lady 
Wealthy ?---Was not you-— 

‘Oak. Oons ! madam, the Grand Turk himself 
has not half so many mistresses---You throw me 
out’ of all patience—Do I know any body but 
our common friends '—Am I visited by any body 
that does not visit you?—Do I ever go out, un- 


less you go with me?—And am I not as con- 


stantly by your side, as if .L was tied to your 
apron-strings ? 

Mrs Oak. Go, go; youare a false man 
Have not I found you out a thousand times® 
And have not I this moment a letter in my hand, 
which convinces me of your baseness ? Let 
me know the whole affair, or I will 
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Oak, Let you know! Let me know what you 

. would have of me——You stop my letter betore 

it comes to my hands, and then expect that I 
should know the contents of it. 

Mrs Oak. Heaven be praised! I stopt it—I 





suspected some of these doings for some time } 


past—But the letter informs me who she is, and 
I'll be revenged. on her sufficiently. Ob, you 
base man, you! 

Oak. I beg, my dear, that you would mode- 
rate your passion !—Shew me the letter, and I'll 
convince you of my innocence. 

Mrs Oak. Innocence !—Abominable !—Inno- 
cence !—But I am not to be made such a fool— 
Lam convinced of your perfidy, and very sure 
that ‘ 

Oak, ’Sdeath and fire! your passion hurries 
you out of your senses Will you hear me? 

Mrs Oak. No, you are a base man; and I 
will not bear you. 

Oak. Why, then, my dear, since you will nei- 
ther talk reasonably yourself, nor listen to rea- 
son from me, I shall take my leave till you are 
in a better humour. So, your servant! | Going. 

Mrs Oak. Ay, go, you cruel man! Go to 
your mistresses, and leave your poor wife to her 
miseries How unfortunate a woman am [!— 
I could die with vexation : 

| Throwing herself into a chair. 

Oak. There it is—Now dare not I stir a step 

















further—If I offer to go, she is m one of her fits | 


in an instant—Never, sure, was woman at once 
of so violent and so delicate a constitution ! 
What shall I say to sooth her? Nay, never make 
thyself so uneasy, my dear—Come, come, you 
know I love you. Nay, nay, you shall be con- 
vinced. 

Mrs Oak. I know you hate me; and that your 
unkindness and barbarity will be the death of 
me. [ Whining. 

Oak. Do not vex yourself as this rate—I love 
you most passionately—Indeed, I do—This must 
be some mistake. x 

Mrs Oak. Ob, I am an unhappy woman! 

[ Weeping. 

Oak. Dry up thy tears, my love, and be com- 
forted ! You will find that I am not to blame in 
this matter—Come, let me see this letter—Nay, 
you shall not deny me. [ Taking the letter. 

Mrs Oak. There! Take it; you know the 
hand, I am sure. ; 

Oak. ‘To Charles Oakly, esq.’—[ Reading.|— 
Hand! ’Tis a clerk-like hand, indeed! A good 
round text.! and was certainly never penned by 
a fair lady. 

irs Oak. Ay, laugh at me, do! 

Oak. Forgive me, my love, I did not mean to 
laugh at thee—But what says the letter ?—[ Read- 
ing.|—* Daughter eloped—you must be privy to 
* 1t—scandalous—dishonourable—satisfaction—- 
“revenge’—um, um, um—‘ injured father. 

“Henry Russer’ 
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Mrs Oak. [Rising.|—-Well, sir—you see I 
have detected you—Tell me this instant where 
she is concealed. 

Oak. So—so—so—This hurts me—I’m shock- 
ed- [To himself. 

Mrs Oak, What, are you confounded with _ 
your guilt? Have I caught you at last? 

Oak. O that wicked Charles! To decoy a 
young lady from her parents in the country! The 
profligacy of the young fellows of this age is abo- 
minable. To himself. 

Mrs Oak. [ Half aside, and musing.|—Charles ! 
Let me see! Charles! No! Impossible. This 
is all a trick. ae 

Oak. He has certainly ruined this poor lady. 

[To himself. 

Mrs Oak. Art! Art! All art! There’s a sud- 
den turn now! You have ready wit for an in- 
trigue, I find. 

Oak. Such an abandoned action! I wish I had 
never had the care of him. [To himself. 

Mrs Oak. Mighty fine, Mr Oakly! Go on, 
sir; goon! I see what you mean. Your assu- 
rance provokes me beyond your very falsehood 
itself. So, you imagine, si, that this affected 
concern, this flimsy pretence about Charles, is to: 
bring you off? Matchless confidence! But I am 
armed against every thing—I am prepared for all 
your dark schemes: I am aware of all your low 
stratagems, 

Oak. See there, now! Was ever any thing so 
provoking? 'To persevere in your ridiculous 
For Heaven’s sake, my dear, don’t distract me! 
When you see my mind thus agitated and unea- 
sy, that a young fellow, whom his dying father, 
my own brother, committed to my care, sheuld 








p be guilty of such enormous wickedness; I say, 


when you are witness of my distress on this oc- 
casion, how can you be weak cnough and cruel 
enough to : 

Mrs Oak. Prodigiously well, sir! You do i% 
very well: Nay, keep it up, carry it on, there’s 
nothing like going through with it. O you artful 





‘creature! But, sir, Fam not to be so easily satis- 





fied. I do not believe a syllable of: all this 
Give me the letter—[Snatching the letter.|—You 
shall sorely repent this vile business, for Tam re- 
solved that I will know the bottom of it. 
[Evit Mrs Oak. 
Oak. This is beyond all patience. Provoking 
woman! Her absurd suspicions interpret every 
thing the wrong way. She delights to make me 
wretched, beeause she sees I am attached to her, 
and converts my tenderness and affection into 
the instruments of my own torture. But this 
ungracious boy! In how many troubles will he 
involve his own and this lady’s family—I never 
imagined that he was of such abandoned princi~ 
ples. ©, here he comes ! 


Enter Mason Oakty and CHARLES. 
Cha, Good-morrow, sir. 


Couemtlh 


Maj. Good-morrow, brother, good-morrow !— 
What ! You have been at the old work, I find? 
T heard you—ding! dong! i’faith! She has rung 
a noble peal in your ears. But how now? Why, 
sure, you've had a remarkable warm bout on’t.— 
You seem more ruffled than usual. 

Oak. 1 am, indeed, brother! Thanks to that 
young gentleman there. Have a care, Charles! 
You may be called to a severe account for this. 
The honour of a family, sir, is no such light mat- 
ter. - 
Cha. Sir! 

Maj. Hey day? What, has a curtain lecture 
produced a lecture of morality? What is all 
this? t 

Oak. To a profligate mind, perhaps, these 
things may appear agreeable in the beginning. — 
But don’t you tremble at the consequences ? 

Cha. I see, sir, that you are displeased with 
me; but I am quite at a loss to guess at the oc- 
casion. 

Oak. Tell me, sir! Where is Miss Harriot 
Russet ? 

Cha. Miss Harriot Russet ! Sir—explain-—— 

Oak. Have not you decoyed her from her fa- 
ther? 

Cha. I decoyed her ! Decoyed my Far- 
rict !—I would sooner die than do her the least 
injury. What can this mean? 

Maj. 1 believe the young dog has been at her, 
after all. 

Oak. I was in hopes, Charles, you had better 
principles. But there’s a letter just come from 
her father—— 

Cha. A letter! What letter? Dear sir, give it 
me. Some intelligence of my Harriot, major !— 
The letter, sir; the letter this moment, for Hea- 
ven’s sake ! 

Oak. Tf this warmth, Charles, tends to prove 
your innocence 

Cha. Dear sir, excuse me—I’l] prove any thing 
—Let me but see this letter, and V1l 

Ouk. Let you see it? [ could hardly get a 
sight of it myself. Mrs Oakly hasit, _ 

Cha. Has she got it? Major, Vil be with you 
again directly. [ Exit Cua. hastily. 

Maj. Hey-day! The devil’s in the boy! What 
a fiery set of people! By my troth, I think the 
whole family is made of nothing but combusti- 
bles! 

Oak. 1 like this emotion. It looks well. It 
may serve, too, to convince my wife of the folly 
of her suspicions. Would to Heaven I could 
quiet them for ever ! 

Ma. Why, pray now, my dear naughty bro- 
ther, what heinous offence have you committed 
this morning? What new cause of suspicion? 
You have been asking one of the maids to mend 
your ruffle, I suppose, or have been hanging your 
head out of window, when a pretty young woman 
has past by, or——— 
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Oak. How can you trifle with my distresses, 
major? Did not I tell you it was about a letter? 

Maj. A letter! Hum—a suspicious circum- 
stance, to be sure! What, and the seal a true 
lover’s knot now, hey? or an heart transfixed 
with darts; or,. possibly, the wax bore the indus- 
trious impression of a thimble ; or, perhaps, the 
folds were lovingly connected by a wafer, prick- 
ed with a pin, and the direction written in a vile 
scrawl, and not a word spelt as it should be; ha, 
ha, ha! 

Oak. Pooh! brother—Whatever it was, the 
letter, you find, was for Charles, not for me— 
this outrageous jealousy is the devil! 

Maj. Mere matrimonial blessings, and domes- 
tic comfort, brother! Jealousy is a certain sign 
of love. 

Oak. Tove | it is this very love that hath made 
us both so miserable. Her love for me has con- 
fined me to my house, like a state prisoner, with- 
out the liberty of seeing my friends, or the use of 
pen, ink, and paper; while my love for her has 
made such a fool of me, that I have never had 
the spirit to contradict-her. 

Maj. Ay, ay; there you’ve hit it; Mrs Oakly 
would make an excellent wife, if you did but 
know how to manage her. 

Oak. You are a rare fellow, indeed, to talk of 
managing a wife! a debauched bachelor! a rat- 
tle-brained, rioting fellow—who have picked up 
your common-place notions of women in bagnios, 
taverns, and the camp; whose most refined com 
merce with the sex has been in order to delude 
country girls at your quarters, or to besiege the 
virtue of abigails, milliners, or mantua-maker’s 


- prentices. 


Maj. So much the better! So much the bet- 
ter! Women are all alike in the main, brother, 
high or low, married or single, quality or no qua- 
lity. I have found them so, from a duchess down 
to aamilk-maid. 

Oak. Your savage notions are ridiculous.— 
What do you know of a hushand’s feelings? You, 
who comprise all your qualities in your honour, 
as you callit! Dead to all sentiments of delicacy, 
and incapable of any but the grossest attachments 
to women. This is your boasted refinement, your 
thorough knowledge of the world ! While, with 
regard to women, one poor train of thinking, 
one narrow set of ideas, hke the uniform of the 
whole regiment, serves the whole corps. 

Maj. Very fine, brother! There’s common- 
place for you, with a vengeance ! Henceforth, 
expect no quarter from me. I tell you again 
and again, I know the sex better than you do.— 
They all love to give themselves airs, and to have 
power: every woman is a tyrant at the bottom. 
Bat they could never make a fool of me. No, 
no! no woman should ever domineer over me, 
let her be mistress or wife. : : 

Oak. Single men can be no judges in these- 
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cases. They must happen in all families. But 
when things are driven to extremities—to see a 
woman in uneasiness—a woman one loves, too— 
one’s wife, who can withstand it? You neither 
think nor speak like a man that has loved, and 
been married, major ! 

Maj. I wish I could hear a married man speak 
my language—I’m a bachelor, it’s true; but [am 
no bad judge of your case, for all that. I know 
yours, and Mrs Oakly’s disposition to a hair.— 
She is all impetuosity and fire—a very’ magazine 
of touchwood and gunpowder. You, are hot 
enough, too, upon occasion; but then, it’s over in 
an instant. In come love and conjugal af- 
fection, as you call it; that is, mere folly and 
weakness—And you draw off your forces, just 
when you should. pursue the attack, and follow 
your advantage. Have at her with spirit, and 
the day’s your own, brother ! 

Oak. J tell you, brother, you mistake the mat- 
ter. Sulkiness, fits, tears! These, and such as 
these, are the things which make a feeling man 
uneasy. Her passion and violence have not half 
such an effect on me. 

Maj. Why, then, you may be sure, she’ll play 
that upon you, which she finds does most execu- 
tion, But you must be proof against every thing. 
If she’s furious, set passion against passion; if 
you find her at her tricks, play off art against art, 
and foil her at her own weapons, That’s your 
game, brother ! 

Oak. Why, what would you have me do? 

Maj. Do as you please, for one month, whe- 
ther she likes it or uot; and, I'll answer for it, 
she will consent you shall do as you please all 
her life after. 

Oak. This is fine talking. 
der the difficulty that 

Maj. You must overcome all difficulties. As- 
sert your right boldly, man! Give your own or- 
ders to servants, and see they observe them; 
read. your own letters, and never let her have a 
sight of them; make your own appointments, 
and never be persuaded to break them; see 
what company you like; go out when you please; 
return when you please ; and don’t suffer yourself 
to be called to account where you have been.— 
In short, do but shew yourself a man of spirit, 
leave off whining about love, and. tenderness, and 
nonsense, and the business is done, brother ! 

Oak. 1 believe you are in the right, major! I 
see you're in the right. Tl doit; ll certainly 
do it. But, then, it hurts me to the soul, to 
think what uneasiness I shall give her. The first 
Opening of my design will throw her into fits, and 
the pursuit of it, perhaps, may be fatal, 

Mgj. Fits! Ha, ha, ha! Fits! I’ll engage to 
cure her of her fits, Nobody understands hys- 
terical cases better than I do: besides, my sister’s 
symptoms are not very dangerous. Did you ever 
hear of her falling into a fit when you was not 
by? Was she ever found in convulsions in her 


You do not consi- 
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closet? No, no; these fits, the more care you ~ 
take of them; the more you will increase the dis- 
temper: let them alone, and they will wear 
themselves out, I warrant you. 

Oak. True—very t‘ue—you’re certainly in the 
right—I’ll follow your advice. Where do you 
dine to-day? T’ll order the coach and go with 

ou. 

Maj. O brave! keep up this spirit, and you're. 
made for ever. 

Ouk. You shall see now, major ! Who’s there? 


Enter Servant. 


Order the coach directly. I shall dine out to- 
day. 

Ser. The coach, sir! Now, sir! 

Oak, Ay, now, immediately. 

Ser. Now? Sir!—the—the—coach ! Sir !— 
that is—my mistress 

Oak. Sirrah! Do as vou’re bid. Bid them put 
to this instant; 

Ser. Ye—yes, sir—yes, sir. 

Oak. Weli, where shall we dine? 

Maj. At the St Alban’s, or where you will— 
This is excellent, if you do but hold it. 

Oak. I will have my own way, I am deter- 
mined. : 

Maj. That’s right. 

Oak. I am steel. 

Maj. Bravo! 

Oak, Adamant. 

Maj. Bravissimo ! 

Oak. Just what you'd have me. 

Maj. Why, that’s well said. But will you de 
it? 

Oak. I will. 

Maj. You won't. 

Oak. I will. Vl be a fool to her no longer.— 
But, hark ye, major! my hat and sword lie in 
my study. I'll go and steal them out, while she 
is busy talking with Charles. 

Mgj. Steal them! for shame! prithee, take 
them boldly, call for them, make them bring 
them to you here, and go out with spirit, in the 
face of your whole family. 

Oak. No, no—you are wrong—let her rave af- 
ter I am gone; and, when I return, you know, I 
shall exert myself with more propriety, after this . 
open affront to her authority. 

Maj. Well, take your own way. 

Oak, Ay, ay—let me manage it; Jet me ma- 
nage it, [ Evit Oax, 

Maj. Manage it! Ay, to be sure, you area 
rare manager! It is dangerous, they say, to 
meddle between man and wife. Jam no great 
favourite of Mrs Oakly’s already; and, in a 
week’s time, I expect to have the door shut in 
my teeth. 


[ Evit Ser. 


Enter Cuartes, 


How now, Charles, what news? 





Couman.] 


Cha. Ruined and undone! She’s gone, uncle ! 
My Harriot’s lost for ever ! 

Maj. Gone off with a man? I thought so: 
they are all alike. 

Cha. O no! Filed to avoid that hateful match 
with sir Harry Beagle. ; 

Maj. Faith, a girl of spirit! Joy! Charles, I 
give you joy! she is your own, my boy! A fool 
and a great estate! Devilish strong temptations! 

Cha. A wretch! I was sure she would never 
think of him. 

Maj. No! to be sure! commend me to your 
modesty! Refuse five thousand a-year and a ba- 
ronet, for pretty Mr Charles Oakly! It is true, 
indeed, that the looby has not a single idea in his 
head besides a hound, a hunter, a five-barred 
gate, and a horse-race ; but, then, he’s rich, and 
that will qualify his absurdities. Money is a 
wonderful improver of the understanding, But 
whence comes all this intelligence ? 

Cha. In an angry letter from her father. How 
miserable I am! If I had not offended my Har- 
riot, much offended her by that foolish riot and 
drinking at your house in the country, she would 
certainly, at such atime, have taken refuge in 
my arms. 

_ Maj. A very agreeable figure for a young la- 
dy, to be sure, and extremely decent ! 

Cha. I am ali uneasiness. Did not she tell 
me, that she trembled at the thoughts of having 
trusted her affections with a man of such a wild 
disposition? What a heap of extravagancies was 
T guilty of ? 

Maj. Extravagancies with a witness! Ah, you 
silly young dog, you would ruin yourself with her 
father, in spite of all I could do. There you 
sat, as drunk as a lord, telling the old gentleman 
the whole affair, and swearing you would drive 
sir Harry Beagle out of the country, though I 
kept winking and nodding, pulling you by the 
sleeve, and kicking your shins under the table, in 
hopes of stopping you, but all to no purpose. 

Cha. What distress may she be in at this in- 
stant! Alone, and defenceless ! Where? Where 
can she be? © : ; 

Muj. What relations or friends has she in 
town? : ; 

Cha. Relations! let me see.—Faith! I have 
it. If she is in town, ten to one but she is at 
her aunt’s, lady Freelove’s. ’ll go thither imme- 
diately. 

Maj. Lady Freclove’s ! Hold, hold, Charles ! 
do you know her ladyship ? 

Cha. Not much; but Vl break through all 
forms to get to my Harriot. . 

Maj. 1 do know her ladyship. 

Cha. Well, and what do you know of her? 

Maj. Ob, nothing! Her ladyship is a woman 
of the world, that’s all she’ll introduce Har- 
riot to the best company. 

Cha. What do you mean? ; 

Maj. Yes, yes; 1 would trust a wife, or a 
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daughter, or a mistress with lady Freelove, to be 
sure! T’ll tell you what, Charles! you're a good 
boy, but you don’t know the world. Women are 
fifty times oftener ruined by their acquaintance 
with each other, than by their attachment to 
men, ' Ore thorough-paced lady will train up a 
thousand novices. That lady Freelove is av ar- 
rant By the by, did not she, last semmer, 
make formal proposals to Harriot’s father from 
lord Trinket? 

Cha. Yes! but they were receiyed with the 
utmost contempt, The old gentleman, it seems, 
hates a lord, and he told her so in plain terms. 

Mqaj. Such an aversion to the ‘nobility may 
not run in the blood. The girl, I warrant you, 
has no objection. However, if she’s there, watch 
her narrowly, Charles! lady Freeloye is as mis- 
chievous as a monkey, and as cunning, too. 
Have a care ofher. I say, have a care of her. 

Cha. If she’s there, Vl] have her out of the 
house within this half hour, or set fire to it. 

Maj. Nay, now, you're too violent——Stay a 
moment, and we'll consider what’s best to be 
done. 








Re-enter Oaxty. 


Oak. Come, is the coach ready? Let us be 
gone. Does Charles go with us? as 

Cha. I go with you! What can I do? I am 
so vext and distracted, and so many thoughts 
crowd in upon me, I don’t know which way to 
turn myself. 

Mrs Oak. [Within.] The coach! dines out ! 
where is your master? 

Oak. Zounds! brother, here she is! 


Enter Mrs Oaxty. 


Mrs Oak. Pray, Mr Oakly, what is the mat- 
ter you cannot dine at home to-day? 

Oak. Don’t be uneasy, my dear! I have a lit- 
tle business to settle with my brother; so I am 
only just going to dinner with him and Charles 
to the tavern. 

Mrs Oak. Why cannot you settle your business 
here as well as at a tavern? But it is some of 
your ladies’ business, J suppose, and so you must 
get rid of my company. This is chiefly your 
fault, major Oakly ! ~ nati 

Maj. Lord, sister! what signifies it, whether a 
man dines at home or abroad? | Coolly. 

Mrs Oak. It signifies a great deal, sir! and I 
don’t choose 

Maj: Phoo! let him go, my dear sister, let 
him go! he will be ten times better company 
when he comes back. I tell you what, sister— 
you sit at home till you are quite tired of 
one another, and, then, you grow cross, and fall 
out. If you would but part a little now and 
then, you might meet again in good humour. 

Mrs Oak. I beg, major Oakly, that you would 
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trouble yourself about your own affairs; and let 
me tell you, sir, that I 

Oak. Nay, do not put thyself into a passion 
with the major, my dear! It is not his fault; 
and I shall come back to thee very soon. 

Mrs Oak. Come back! why need you go out? 
I know well enough when you mean to deceive 
me: for, then, there is always a preteucé of di- 
ning with sir John, or my lord, or somebody ; 
but when you tell me that you are going to a ta- 
vern, it’s such a bare-faced affront- 
_ Oak. This is so strange, now! Why, my dear, 
I shall only just—— 

Mrs Oak. Only just go after the lady in the 
letter, I suppose ? 

Oak. Well, well; I won’t go then. Will that 
convince you? T'll'stay with you, my dear! will 
that satisfy you? 

Maj. For shame! hold out, if you are 











a man. 
[ Apart. 

Oak. She has been so much vext this morn- 
ning already, I must humour her a little now. 
[-Apart. 

Maj. Fy, fy! go out, or you’re undone. 

Apart. 

Oak. You see it’s impossible Apart. 
[To Mrs Oaxty.] I'll dine at home with thee, 
my love. 

Mrs Oak. Ay, ay; pray do, sir. Dine at a 
tavern, indeed ! [ Going. 

Oak. | Returning.| You may depend on me an- 
other time, major. 

Maj. Steel and adamant! Ah! 

Mrs Oak. [Returning.| Mr Oakly ! 
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Oak. Oh, my dear! ; 

[Exeunt Mr and Mrs Oaxuy, 

Maj. Ha, ha, ha! there’s a picture .of resolu- 

tion! there goes a philosopher for you! ha! 
Charles ! 

Cha. Oh, uncle ! I have no spirits to laugh, 
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now. 


Maj. So! f have a fine time on’t between you 
and my brothet, Will you meet me to dinuer at 
the St Alban’s by four? We'll drink her health, 
and think of this affair. 

Cha.. Don’t depend upon me. { shall be run- 
ning all over the town in pursmt of my Har- 
riot. I have been considering what you have 
said; but, at all events, Vii go directly to lady 
Freelove’s. if I find her act there, which way [ 
shall direct myself, Heaven knows. 

Maj. Hark ye, Charies' If you meet with 
her, you may be at a loss. ring her to my 
house. I have a snug room, and—-— 

Cha. Phoo! prithee, uncle, don’t trifle with 
me, now. " : f 

Maj. Well, seriously, then, my house is at 
your service, 

Cha. I thank you: but I must be gone. 

Maj. Ay, ay; bring her to my house, and we’ll 
settle the whole affair for you. You shall clap 
her into a a post-chaise, take the chaplain of our 
regiment along with’ you; wheel her down to 
Scotland ; and, when you come back, send to set- 
tle her fortune with her father: that’s the mo- 
dern art of making love, Charles! 

[ Exeunt, 


ACT ak 


SCENE I.—A room in the Bull and Gate Inn. 


Enter Str Harry Beacre and Tom. 


Sir Har. TEN guineas a mare, and a crown 
the man? hey, Tom! 

Tom. Yes, your honour. 

Siz Har. And are you sure, Tom, that there 
is no flaw in his blood? 

Tom. He’s a good thing, sir, and as little be- 
holden to the ground, as any horse that ever 
went over the turf upon four legs. Why, here’s 
his whole pedigree, your honour ! 

Sir Har. Is he attested ? 

Tom. Very well attested: it as signed by Jack 
Spur, and my lord Startall. 

: [Giving the pedigree. 

Sir Har. Let me see—| Reading.|—‘ Tom- 
*come-tickle-me was out of the famous Tantwi- 
‘ vy-mare, by sir Aaron Driver’s chesnut horse 
‘White Stockings. White Stockings, his dam, 
“was got by lord Hedge’s South Barb, full sister 
“to the Proserpine Filley, and his sire Tom 
* Jones, his grandam was the Irish Dutchess, and 
‘his grandsire "Squire Sportly’s Trajan; his great 


‘grandam, and great great grandam, were New- 
‘market Peggy and Black Moll, and his great 
‘ grandsire, and great great grandsire, were sir — 
‘ Ralph Whip’s Regulus, end the famous Prince 
‘ Anamaboo. 
his 
Joun X Spur, 
mark, 
Srarrat,’ 


Tom. All fine horses, and won every thing! a 
foal out of your honout’s bald-faced Venus, by 
this horse, would beat the world. 

Sir Har. Well, then, we'll think on’t. But, 
pox on’t, Tom ; I have certainly knocked up my 
little roan gelding, in this damned wild-goose 
chase of threescore miles an end. 

Tom. He's deadly blown to be sure, your ho- 
nour; and J am afraid we are upon a wiong 
scent after all. Madam Harrict certainly took 
o the country, instead of coming on to Lon- 

on. 

Sir Har. No, no; we traced her all the way 
up. But d’ye hear, Tom, look out among the 
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’ stables and repositories here in town, for a smart 


road nag, and a strong horse to carry a portman- 
teau. 

. Tom. Sir Roger Turf’s horses are all to be 
sold—I’ll see if there’s ever a tight thing there— 
but I suppose, sir, you would have one somewhat 
stronger than Snip?—I don’t think he’s quite 
enough of a horse for your honour. - 

. Sir Har. Not enough of a horse! Snip’s a 
powerful gelding; master of two stone more 
than my weight. -If Smip stands sound, I would 
not take a hundred guineas for him. Poor Snip ! 
go into the stable, Tom; see they give him a 
warm mash, and look at his heels and his eyes. 
But where’s Mr Russet all this while? 

Tom. I left the ’squire at breakfast on a cold 
pigeon-pye, and enquiring after madam Harriot 
im the kitchen. Jl let him know your honour 
would be glad to see him here. 

Sir Har. Ay, do: but hark’e, Tom, be sure 
you take care of Snip. 

‘om. Vik warrant your honour. 

Sir Har: Vil be down in the stables myself 
by and by. [Exit Tom.| Let me see———out 
of the famous Tantwivy by White Stockings; 
White Stockings his dam, full sister to the Pros- 
erpine Filly, and his sire—pox on’t, how un- 
lucky it is; that this damned accident should hap- 
pen in the Newmarket week ! ten to one I lose 
my match with lord Choakjade, by not. riding 
myself, and I shall have no opportunity to hedge 
my betts neither what a damned piece of 
work have I made on’t! I have knocked up poor 
Snip, shall lose my match, and, as to Harriot, 
the odds are, that I lose my match there, too— 
a skittish young tit! If I once get her tight in 
hand, Vl make her wince for it. Her estate 
joined to my own, I would have the finest stud, 
and the noblest kennel in the whole country.— 
But here comes her father, puffing and blowing, 
like a broken-winded horse up hill. 


Enter Russer. 


Rus. Well, sir Harry, have you heard any 
thing of her? ) 

Sir Har. Yes, I have been asking Tom about 
her, and he says, you may have her for five hun- 
dred guineas. 

Rus. Vive hundred guineas! how d’ye mean? 
where is she? which way did she take? 

. Sir Har. Why, first she went to Epsom, then 
to Lincoln, then to Nottingham, and now she is 
at York. ) 

Rus. Impossible! she could not go over half 
the ground in the time. What the devilare you 
talking of ? , 

Sir Har. Of the mare you was just now say- 
ing you wanted to buy. 

Rus. The devil take the mare !—who would 
think of her, when I am mad about an affair of 
so much more consequence? 
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Sir Har. You seemed mad about her a little 
while ago. She’s a fine maré, and a thing of 
shape and blood. 

Rus. Damn her blood !—Harriot ! my dear 
provoking Harriot! Where can she be? Have 
you got any intelligence of her? 

Sir Har. No, faith, not [: we seem to be 
quite thrown out here—but, however, I have or- 
dered Tom to try if he can hear any thing of her 
among the ostlers. 

Rus. Why don’t you inquire after her your- 
self? why don’t you run up and down the whole 
town after her? vother young rascal knows 
where she is, I warrant you—What a plague it 
is to have a daughter! When one loves her to 
distraction, and has ‘toiled and laboured to make 
her happy, the ungrateful slut will sooner go to 
hell her own way—but she shall have him—I 
will make her happy, if I break her heart for it. 
—A provoking gipsy!—to run away, and _tor- 
ment her poor father, that dotes on her! VIL 
never sec her face again.—-ir Harry, how can 
we vet any intelligeuce of her? Why don’t you 
speak? why don’s you tell me ?---Zounds! you 
seem as indifferent as if you did not care a farth- 
ing about ber. 

Sir Har. Indifferent! you may well call me 
indifferent !~-this damned chase after her will 
cost me a_ thousaud------ if it had not been for 
her, I would not have been off the course this 
week, to have saved the lives of my whole family 
oo Tl hold you six to two that------ 

Rus. Zounds! hold your tongue, or talk more 
to the purpose---—I swear, she is too good for 
you---you don’t deserve such a wife—-a fine, dear, 
sweet, lovely, charming girl !---She’ll break my 
heart.------ How shall [ find her out ?------ Do, 
prithee, sir Harry, my dear honest friend, con- 
sider how we may discover where she is fled to. 

Sir Har. Suppose you put an advertisement 
into the news-papers, describing her marks, her 
age, her height, and where she strayed from.. I 
recovered a bay mare once by that method. 

Rus. Advertise her! What! describe my 
daughter-and expose her in the public papers, 
with a reward for bringing her home, like horses 
stolen or strayed !---~-recovered a bay mare !— 
the devil’s in the fellow !------he thinks of nothing 
but racers, and bay mares, and stallions.—---- 
’Sdeath I wish your------ 

Sir Har. I wish Harriot was fairly pounded ; 
it would save us both a deal of trouble. 

Rus, Which way shall I turn myself?——I 
am half distracted.-------If I go to that young 
dog’s house, he has certainly conveyed her some- 
where out of my reach------ if she does not send 
to me to day, Ill give her. up for. ever-sca pers 
haps, though, she may have met with some ac- 
cident, and has nobody to assist her.---—No, she 
is certainly with that young rascal.---I wish she 
was dead, and I was dead------Pll blow young 
Oakly’s brains out. 


~“ 
o 
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Enter Tom. 


Sir Har. Well, Tom, how is poor Snip? 

Tom. A little better, sir, after his warm mash: 
but Lady, the pointing bitch that followed you 
all the way, is deadly foot-sore. 

Rus. Damn Snip and Lady! have you heard 
any thing of Harriot? aT 

Tom. Why I came on purpose to let my mas- 
ter and your honour know, that John Ostler says 
as how, just such a lady as I told him madam 
Harriot was, came here in a four-wheel chaise, 
and was fetched away soon after by a fine lady 
in a chariot. 
~ Rus. Did she come alone ? 

Tom. Quite alone, only a servant-maid, please 
your honour. 

Rus. And what part of the town did they go 
to? 

Tom. John Ostler says as how, they bid the 
coachman drive to Grosvenor-square. 

Sir Har, Soho ! puss Yoics ! 

~ Rus. She is certainly gone to that young 

rogue——--he has got his aunt to fetch her from 
hence------or else she is with her own aunt, lady 
Freelove—----they both live in that part of the 
town. I'll go to his house; and in the mean 
while, sir Harry, you shall step to lady Free- 
love’s. We'll find her, I warrant you. 'T’ll teach 
my young mistress to be gadding. She shall 
marry you to-night. Come along, sir Harry, 
come along; we won’t lose a minute. Come 
along. 

Sir Har. Soho! hark forward! wind ’em 
“and cross ’em! hark forward! Yoics! Yoics ! 

[ Eveunt. 


SCENE II.—Changes to Oaxty’s. 


Enter Mrs Oak ty. 


‘Mrs Oak. After all, that letter was certainly 
intended for my husband. I see plain enough 
they are all in a plot against me. My husband 
intriguing, the major working him up to affront 
me, Charles owning his letters, and so playing 








into each other’s hands.—-----They think me a 
fool, I find but V’ll be too much for them 
yet.-—-----I have desired to speak with Mr Oak- 


ly, and expect him here immediately. His 
temper is naturally open; and if he thinks my 
anger abated, and my suspicions laid asleep, he 
will certainly betray himself by his behaviour. 
Vl assume an air of good-humour, pretend to 
believe the fine story they have trumped up, 
throw him off his guard, and so draw the secret 
out of him. 
to dissemble one’s anger! O, 1 could rate him 
soundly! but [’ll keep down my indignation at 
present, though it chokes me. 


Enter Oakty. 
O my dear! I am very glad to see you. Pray 





Here he comes.---How hard it is’ 
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sit down. [They sit.] I longed to see you. It 
seemed an age till I had an opportunity of talk- 
ing over the silly affair that happened this morn- 
ing. [ Mildly. 

Oak. Why, really, my dear 

Mrs Oak. Nay, don’t look so grave now. 
Come—it’s all over. Charles and you have 
cleared up matters. I am satisfied. 

Oak. Indeed ! I rejoice to hear it! You make 
me happy beyond my expectation. This dispo- 
sition will insure our felicity. Do but lay aside 
your cruel unjust suspicion, and we should never 
have the least difference. 

Mrs,Oak. Indeed, I begin to think so. I’ll en- 
deavour to get the better of it. And really some- 
times it is very ridiculous. My uneasiness this 
morning, for instance! ha, ha, ha! To be so 
much alarmed about that idle letter, which turned 
out quité another thing at last was not I yery 
angry with you? ha, ha, ha! [Affecting a laugh. 

Oak. Don’t mention it. Let us both forget it. 
Your present cheerfulness makes amends for 
every thing. 

Mrs Oak. I am apt to be too violent: I love 
you too well to be quite easy about you. [ Fondly.} 
Well—no matter—what is become of Charles ?. 

Oak. Poor fellow! he is on the wing, rambling 
all over the town in pursuit of this young lady. 

Mrs Oak. Where is he gone, pray ! 

Oak. First of all, I believe, to some of her re- 
lations. 

Mrs Oak. Relations! Who are they? Where 
do they live? 

Oak. There is an aunt of her’s lives just in the 
neighbourhood ; lady Freelove. 

Mrs Oak. Lady Freelove! Oho! gone to la- 
dy Freelove’s, is he?—and do you think he will 
hear any thing of her? 
Oak. I don’t know; but I hope so with all my 


soul. 


Mrs Oak. Hope! with all your soul! do you 








hope so? [ Alarmed. 
Oak. Hope so! ye—yes—why, don’t you hope 
so? ° [ Surprised. 


Mrs Oak. Well—yes— Recovering.|—O ay, 
to be sure. I hope it of all things. You know, 
my dear, it must give me great satisfaction, as 
well as yourself, to see Charles well settled. 

Oak: I should think so; and really I don’t 
know where he can be settled so well. She is a 
most deserving young woman, I assure you. * 
Mrs Oak. You are well acquainted with her, 
then? 

Oak. To be sure, my dear! after seeing her so 
often last summer at the major’s house. in the 
country, and at her father’s. 

Mrs Oak. So often! 

Uak. O ay, very often—Charles took care of 
that—almost every day. 

Mrs Oak. Indeed! But pray—a—a—a—I 
say—a—a— [ Confused. 

Oak, What do you say? my dear! 





he the happiest people 
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Mrs Oak. I say—a—a—[Stammering.] Is she 
handsome? 

Oak. Prodigiously handsome indeed. 

Mrs Oak. Prodigiously handsome ! and is she 
reckoned a sensible girl? 

Oak. A very sensible, modest, agreeable young 
lady, as ever [ knew. You would be extremely 
fond of her, I am sure. You can’t imagine how 
happy I was in her company. Poor Charles! she 
soon made a conquest ef him; and no wonder: 
she has so many elegant accomplishments ! such 
an infinite fund of cheerfulness and good hu- 
mour! Why, she’s the darling of the whole coun- 
try. 

Mrs Oak, Lord! you seem quite in raptures 
about her. 

Oak. Raptures! not at all. I was only telling 
you the young lady’s character. I thought you 
would be glad to find that Charles had made so 
sensible a choice, and was so likely to be happy. 
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Mrs Oak. O, Charles! True, as you say,. 


Charles will be mighty happy. 

Oak. Don’t you think so? 

Mrs Oak. I am convinced of it. Poor Charles! 
J am much concerned for him. He must be very 
uneasy about her. I was thinking whether we 
could be of any service to him in this affair. 

Oak. Was you, my love? that is very good of 
you. Let me see? How can we manage it? Gad! 
J have hit it, The luckiest thought! and it will 
be of great service to Charles. 

Mrs Oak. Well, what is it? [Eagerly.|—You 
know I would do any thing to serve Charles, and 
oblige you. [| Mildly. 

Oak. That is so kind! Lord, my dear, if you 
would but always consider things in this proper 
light, and continue this amiable temper, we should 





Mrs Oak. I believe so: but what’s your pro- 
posal ? 

Oak. I am snre you'll like it. Charles, you 
know, may perhaps be so lucky as to meet with 
this lady— 

Mrs Oak. True. 

Oak. Now, I was thinking, that he might, with 
your leave, my dear 

Mrs Oak. Well! 

Oak. Bring her home here—— 

Mrs Oak. How! ‘ 

Oak. Yes, bring her home here, my dear !—it 
will make poor Charles’s mind quite easy: and 
you may take her under your protection till her 
father comes to town. 

Mrs Oak, Amazing! this is even beyond my 
expectation, 

Oak. Why !——what ! 

Mrs Oak. Was there ever such assurance ! 
Take her under my protection! What! would 
you keep her under my nose? 

Oak. Nay, I never conceived—I thought you 
would have approved % 

Mrs Oak. What! make me your convenient 
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woman !—No place but my own house to: serve 
your purposes? 

Oak. Lord, this is the strangest misapprehen- 
sion ! I am quite astonished. 

Mrs Oak, Astonished! yes confused, de- 
tected, betrayed by your vain confidence of im- 
posing on me. Why, sure you imagine me an 
idiot, a driveller. Charles, indeed! yes, Charles 
is a fine excuse for you. The letter this morn- 
ing, the letter, Mr Oakly ! 

Oak. The letter! why, sure that 

Mrs Oak. Is sufficiently explained. You have 
made it very clear to me. Now I am convinced. 
Ihave no doubt of your perfidy. But I thank 
you for some hints you have given me, and you 
may be sure I shall make use of them: nor will 
I rest, till I have full conviction, and overwhelm 
you with the strongest proof of your baseness to- 
wards me. 

Oak. Nay, but 

Mrs Oak. Go, go! Thave no doubt of your 
falsehood: away ! [ Zvit Mrs Oaxty. 

Oak. Was there ever any thing like this? Such 
unaccountable behaviour! angry I don’t know 
why! jealous of [know not what! pretending to be 
satisfied merely to draw me in, and then creating 
imaginary proofs out, of an innocent conversa- 
tion ! Hints ! hints I have given her ! 
What can she mean? 























ToILer crossing the stage. 


Toilet! where are you going ? 

Toilet. To order the porter to let in no com~ 
pany to my lady to-day. She won't see a single 
soul, sir. Exit Torer. 

Oak. What an unhappy woman ! Now wil! she 
sit all day feeding on her suspicions, till she has 
convinced herself of the truth of them. 


Joun crossing the stage. 


Well, sir, what’s your business? 

John. Going to order the chariot, sir—My la- 
dy’s going out immediately. _ [Exit Joun. 

Oak. Going out! what is all this ?—But every 
way she makes me miserable. Wild and ungo- 
vernable as the sea or the wind! made up of 
storms and tempests ! I can’t bear it: and, one 
way or other, I will put an end to it. . | Exit. 


SCENE IIL—Lapy Frrexove’s house. 


Enter Lavy FREELovE with a card—Servant 
following. 

Lady Free. [Reading as she enters.|—‘* And 
¢ will take the liberty of waiting on her ladyship 
‘ en cavalier, as he comes from the menége’— 
Does any body wait that brought this card? 

Ser. Lord Trinket’s servant is in the hall, ma- 


dam. 
Lady Free..My compliments, and I shall be 
glad to see his lordship.—Where is Miss Russet f 
Ser. In her own chamber, madam. 
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Lady Free. What is she doing? 

Ser. Writing, I believe, madam. 

Lady Free. Oh! ridiculous!—scribbling to that 
Oakly, I suppose. [Apart.|—Let her know I 
should be glad of her company here. 

[ Exit SERVANT. 


It is a mighty troublesome thing to manage a 


simple girl, that knows nothing of the, world. 


Harriot, like all other girls, is foolishly fond' of 


this young fellow of her own'chusing, her first 
love, that is to say, the first man that is particu- 
larly civil, and the first air of consequence which 
a young lady gives herself. Poor silly soul |— 
But Oakly must not have her positively. A match 
with lord Trinket will add to the dignity of the 
family. I must bring her into it. I will throw 
her into his way as often as possible, and leave 
him to make his party good as fast as he can. 
But here she comes. 


Enter Harrior. 


Well! Warriot, still in the pouts? nay, prithee, 
my dear little run-away girl, be more cheerful ! 
your everlasting melancholy puts me into the va- 
pours. 

Har. Dear madam, excuse me. How can I be 
cheerful in my present situation? IT know my fa- 


ther’s temper so well, that I am sure this step of 


mine must almost distract him. £ sometimes wish 
that I had remained in the country, let what 
would have been the consequence. 

Lady Free. Why, it is a naughty child, that’s 
certain ; but it need not be so uneasy about pa- 
pa, as you know that I wrote by last night’s post, 
to acquaint him, that his little lost sheep was 
safe, and that you are ready to obey his com- 
mands in every particular, except marrying that 
oat, sir Harry Beagle. Lord! Lord! what a 
difference there is between a country and. town 
education! ‘Why, a London lass would have 
jemped out of a window into a gallant’s arms, 
and without thinking of her father, unless it were 
to have drawn a few bills on bim, been an hun- 
dved miles off in nine or ten hours, or perhaps 
out of the kingdom in twenty-four. 

Har. I fear I have already been too precipi- 
tate. I tremble for the consequences. 

Lady Free. Y swear, child, you are a downright 
prade. Your way-of talking gives me the spleen; 
so full of affection, and duty, and virtue, ’tis just 
hike a funeral sermon. And yet, pretty soul! it 
can love. Well, I wonder at your taste ; a sneak- 
ing simple gentleman! without a title ! and when, 
to my knowledge, you might have a man of qua- 
lity to-morrow. 

Har. Perhaps so. Your ladyship must excuse 
me, but many a man of quality would make me 
unserabie. 

Lady Free. Indeed, my dear, these antedilu- 


‘ian notions will never do now-a-days; and, at 
} : 





yours speak a very different language. Indeed you 
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the same time, too, those little wicked eyes of 
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have fine eyes, child! And they have made fine 
work with lord Trinket. 

Har. Lord Trinket ! [Contemptuously. 

Lady Free. Yes, lord Trinket: you know it 
as well as I do; and yet, you ill-yatured thing, 
you will not vouchsafe him a single smile. But 
you must give the poor soul a little encourage- 
ment, prithee do. 

Har. Yndeed, I cannot, madam, for of all 
mankind Lord Trinket is my aversion. 

Lady Free. Why so, child? He is counted a 
well-bred, sensible young fellow, and the women 
all think him handsome. 

Har. Yes, he is just polite enough to be able 
to be very unmannerly with a great deal of good 
breeding ; is just handsome enough to make himy 
most excessively vain of his person; and has just 
reflection enough to finish him for a coxcomb 5 
qualifications, which are all very common a- 
mong those whom your ladyship calls men of 
quality. : 

Lady Free. A satirist, too! Indeed, my dear, 
this affectation sits very awkwardly upon you.— 
There will be a superiority in the behaviour of 
persons of fashion. 

Har. A superiority, indeed! For bis lordship 
alway behaves with so much insolent familiarity, 
that I should almost imagine he was soliciting 
me for other favours, rather than to pass-my 
whole life with him, 

Lady Free. Innocent freedoms, child, which 
every fine woman expects to be taken with her, 
as an acknowledgement of her beauty. 

Har. They are freedoms, which, I 
innocent woman can allow. 

Lady Free. Romantic to the last degree ! 
Why, you are in the country still, Harriot ! 


think, no 





Enter Servant. 


Ser. My lord Trinket, madam. 
[ Exit Servant. 
Lady Free. I swear now I have a good mind 
to tell him: all you have said. 


Enter Lorv Trinket in boots, &c. as from the 
Riding-house. 

Your lordship’s most obedient humble servant. 

Lord Trink. Your ladyship does me too much 
honour. Here I am en botiine as you see-—just 
come from the menege. Miss Russet, I am your , 
slave. I declare it makes me quite happy to find 
you together. ’Pon honour, madam, | To Har- 
rror.| I begin to conceive great hopes of you: 
and, as for you, Lady Freelove, I cannot suffi- 
ciently commend your assiduity with your fair 
pupil. She was before possessed of every grace 
that nature could bestow on her,’ and nobody is 
so well qualified as your ludyship to give her the 
Bon Ton. 

Har. Compliment and contempt all in a 
breath ! My lord, Iam obliged to you. But wa- 
ving my acknowledgements, give me leave to ask 
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your lordship, whether nature and the Bon Ton 
(as you call it) are so different, that we must give 
up one, in order to obtain the other? 

Lord Trink. Totally opposite, madam. The 
chief aim of the Bon Ton is to render persons of 
family different from the vulgar, for whom, in- 
deed, nature serves very well. For this reason, 
it has, at various times, been ungenteel to see, to 
hear, to walk, to be in good health, and to have 
twenty other horrible perfections of nature. Na- 
ture, indeed, may do very well sometimes. It made 
you, for instance, and it then made something 
very lovely; and if you would suffer us of quali- 
ty to give you the Jon, you would be absolutely 
divine: but now me madam me 
nature never made such a thing as me. 

Har, Why, indeed, I think your lordship has 
very few obligations to her. 

Lord Trink. Then, you really think it’s all my 
own? I declare now that is a mighty genteel 
compliment. Nay, if you begin to flatter already, 
you improve apace. ’Pon honour, lady Free- 
love, I believe we shall make something of her at 
last. 

Lady Free. No doubt on’t. It is in your 
lordship’s power to make her a complete woman 
of fashion at once. 

Lord Trink, Hum! Why, ay 

Har. Your lordship must excuse me. Iam of 
a very tasteless disposition. I shall never bear 
to be carried out of nature. 

Lady Free. You are out of nature, now, Har- 
riot! | am sure no woman but yourself ever ob- 
jected to being carried among persons of quality. 
Would you believe it, my lord? here has she 
been a whole week in town, and would never 
suffer me to introduce her to a rout, an assem- 
bly, a concert, or even to court, or to the opera ; 
nay, would hardly so much as mix with a living 
soul that has visited me. 

Lord Trink. No wonder, madam, you do not 
adopt the manners of persons of fashion, when 
you will not even honour them with your compa- 
ny. Were you to make one in our little cote- 
ries, we should soon make you sick of the boors 
and bumpkins of the horrid country. By the 
bye, I met a monster at the riding-house this 
morning, who gave me some intelligence, that 
will surprize you, concerning your family? 

Har. What intelligence ? 

Lady Free. Who was this monster, as your 
lordship calls him? A curiosity, I dare say. 

Lord Trink. This monster, madam, was for- 
merly my head groom, and had the care of all 
my running-horses; but, growing most abominably 
surly and extravagant, as you know all these fel- 
lows do, I turned him off; and, ever since, my 
brother, Slouch Trinket, has had the care of my 
stud, rides all my principal matches himself— 
and 

Har. Dear my lord, don’t talk of your groom, 
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and your brother, but tell me the news, Do you 
know any thing of my father? 

Lord Trink. Your father, madam, is now in 
town. ‘This fellow, you must know, is now groom 
to sir Harry Beagle, your sweet rural swain, and 
informed me, that his master and your father 
were running all over the town in quest of you; 
and that he himself had orders to enquire after 
you; for which reason, I suppose, he came to 
the riding-house stables to look after it, thinking 
it, to be sure, a very likely place to meet you.— 
Your father, perhaps, is gone to seek you at the 
Tower, or Westminster-Abbey, which is all the 
idea he has of London; and your faithful lover 
is probably cheapening a hunter, and drinking 
strong beer at the Horse and Jockey in Smith- 
field. 

Lady Free. The whole set admirably disposed: 
of! 

Har. Did not your lordship inform him where | 
I was? 

Lord Trink. Not I, ’pon honour, madam :— 
that I left to their own ingenuity to discover. 

Lady Free. Aud, pray, my lord, where, in this 
town, have this polite company bestowed them- 
selves? 

Lord Trink. They lodge, madam, of all pla- 
ces inthe world, at the Bull and Gate Inn, in 
Holborn. 

Lady Free. Ha, ha, ha! The Bull and Gate ! 
Incomparable! What, have they brought any 
hay or cattle to town? 

Lord Trink. Very well, lady Freelove ! very 
well, indeed! There they are, like so many gra- 
ziers; and there, it seems, they have learned that 
this lady is certainly in London. 

Har. Do, dear,madam, send a card directly 
to my father, informing him where I am, and 
that your ladyship would be glad to see him 
here. For my part, I dare not venture into his 
presence till you have, in some measure, pacitied 
him; but, for Heaven’s sake, desire him not to 
bring that wretched fellow along with him. 

Lord Trink. Wretched fellow! Oho! Cou- 
rage, Milor Trinket ! [ Aside. 

Lady Free. Vil send immediately. Who’s there? 


Enter Servant. 


Ser. [Apart to Lavy Freexove.] Sir Harry 
Beagle is below, madam. 

Lady Free. [Apart to Servant.] Iam not at 
home. Have they let bim in? 

Ser. Yes, madam. 8 

Lady Free. How abominably unlucky this is! 
Well, then, shew him into my dressing-room, I 
will come to him there. [ Exit Servant. 

Lord Trink. Lady Freelove ! No engagement, 
Thope. We won't part with you, ’pon honour. 

Lady Free. The worst engagement in the. 
world. A pair of musty old prades! Lady For- 
mal and Miss Prate. 
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Lord Trink. O the beldams! As nauseous ‘as 
ipecacuanha, ’pon honour. ; 

Lady Free. Lud! lud! what shall I do with 
them? Why do these foolish women come trou- 
bling me now? I must wait on them in the dres- 
Sing-room, and you must excuse the card, Harri- 
ot, till they are gone. T’ll dispatch them as soon 
as I can; but Heaven knows when I shall get rid 
of them, for they are both everlasting SOaSiBS 
though the words come from her ladyship oné by 
one, like drops from a still, while the other tire- 
some woman overwhelms us with a flood of im- 
pertinence. Marriot, you'll entertain his lord- 
ship till I return. [ Exit. 

Lord Trink. Gone! ’Egad, my affairs here 
begin to grow very critical—the father in town! 
lover in town! Surrounded by enemies! What 
shall I do?—[To Harrror.|—I have nothing fit 
for it but a coup de main. ’Pon honour, I am 
not sorry for the coming in of these old tabbies, 
and am much obliged to her ladyship for leaving 
us such an agreeable téte-a-téte. 

Har. Your lordship will find me extremely 
bad company. 

Lord Trink. Not in the least, my dear! we'll 
entertain ourselves one way or other, I’ll war- 
rant you.’ ’Egad, I think it a mighty good op- 
portunity to establish a better acquaintance with 
you. 

; Har. I don’t understand you. 

Lord Trink. No? Why, then, I'll speak plain- 
er.—[ Pausing, and looking her full in the face.] 
You are an amazing fine creature, ’pon honour. 

Har. If this be ‘your lordship’s polite conver- 
sation, I shall leave you to amuse yourself in so- 
liloquy. [ Going. 

Lerd Trink. No, no, no, madam; that must 
not be.—[Stopping her.|—This place, my pas- 
sion, the opportunity, all conspire 

Har. How, sir! You don’t intend to do me 
any violence? 

Lord Trink. ’Pon honour, madam, it will be 
doing great violence to myself, if I do not. You 
must excuse me. 





[Struggling with her. 
Har. Help! Help! Murder! Help! 
Lord Trink. Your yelping will signify nothing; 
nobody will come. [ Struggling. 
Har. For Heaven’s sake! Sir! My lord! 
[ Noise within. 
Lord Trink. Pox on’t! what noise? Then I 
must be quick. [Still struggling. 
Har. Help! Murder! Help! Help! 


Enter Cuartes hastily. 


Cha. What do 1 hear? My Harriot’s voice cal- 
ling for help? Ha !—[Seeing them.]—Is it possi- 
ble? Turn, ruffian! I'll find you employment. 

[| Drawing. 


Lord Frink. You are a most impertinent 
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scoundrel, and I’ll whip you through the lungs, 
’pon honour. ; 
[ They fight, Harrior runs out, screaming 
help, Sc. 


Enter Lapy Freetove, Sir Harry Beacte, 
and Servants. 


Lady Free. How’s this? Swords drawn in my 
house !—Part them—[ They are parted.]—This is 
the most impudent thing! : 

Lord Trink. Well, rascal, I shall find a time; 
I know you, sir! 

Cha. The sooner the better; I know your 
lordship, too, 

Sir Har. Vfaith, madam,—[To Lapy Fres.] 
we had like to have been in at the death. 

Lady Free. What is all this? Pray, sir, what 
is the meaning of your coming hither to raise this 
disturbance? Do you take my house for a bro- 
thel? [To Cua, 

Cha. Not I, indeed, madam ! but I believe his 
lordship does. j 

Lord Trink. Impudent scoundrel ! 

Lady Free. Your conversation, sir, is as inso- 
lent as your behaviour, Who are you? What 
brought you here? 

Cha. I am one, madam, always ready to draw 
my sword in defence of innocence in distress, and 
more especially in the cause of that lady I deli- 
vered from his lordship’s fury; in search of whom 
I troubled your ladyship’s house. 

Lady Free. Her lover, I suppose, or what ? 

Cha. At your ladyship’s service; though not 
quite so violent in my passion as his lordship 
there. 

Lord Trink. Impertinent rascal ! 

Lady Free. You shall be made to repent of - 
this insolence. 

Lord Trink. Your ladyship may leave that to 
me. 
Cha. Ha, ha! 

Sir Har, But pray, what is become of the lady 
all this while? Why, lady Freelove, you told me 


"she was not here, and, i’faith, I was just drawing 


off another way, if I had not heard the view-hal~ 
loo. 

_ Lady Free. You shall see her immediately, 
sir! Who’s there ? 


Enter a Servant. 


Where is Miss Russet ? 

Ser. Gone out, madam. 

Lady Free. Gone out! Where? 

Ser. I don’t know, madam: but she ran down 
the back stairs crying for help, crossed the ser- 
vants’ hallin tears, and took a chair at the door, 

Lady Free. Blockheads! to let her go out in 
a chair alone! Go, and inquire after her imme- 
diately. [ Ezit Ser. 

Sir Har. Gone! What a pox, had I just run 
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hee — and is the little puss stole away at 
ast! 

Lady Free. Sir, if you will walk in—[To Sir 
Har.|—with his lordship and me, perhaps you 
may hear some tidings of her; though it is most 
probable she may be gone to her father. I don’t 
know any other friend she has in town. 

Cha. I am heartily glad she is gone. She is 
safer any where than in this house. 

Lady Free. Mighty well, si! My lord!. Sir 
Harry ! [ attend you. 

Lord Trink. You shall hear from me, sir! 

f [To Cua. 

Cha. Very well, my lord. 

Sir Har. Stole away! Pox on’t—stole away. 

[ Exeunt Str Har. and Corp Trink, 

Lady Free. Before I follow the company, give 
me leave to tell you, sir, that your behaviour here 
has been so extraordinary 

Cha. My treatment here, madam, has indeed 

been very extraordinary. 





ACT 


SCENE I.—Lapy Freexove’s house, 


Enter Lapy FREELovE and Lonp TRINKET. 


Tord Trink. Dovucrement, doucement, my 
dear lady Freelove! Excuse me! I meant no 
harm, ’pon honour. 

Lady Free. Indeed, indeed, my lord Trinket, 
this is absolutely intolerable. What, to offer 
rudeness to a young lady in my house! What 
will the world say of it ? 

Lord Trink. Just what the world pleases. It 
does not signify a doit what they say. However, 
Task pardon; but, ’egad, I thought it was the 
best way. 

Lady Free. For shame, for shame, my lord! 
I am quite hurt at your want of discretion.— 
Leave the whole conduct of this affair to me, or 
Yl have done with it at once. How strangely 

. you have acted ! There, I went out of the way on 
purpose to serve you, by keeping off that looby 
sir Harry Beagle, and preventing him or her fa- 
ther from seeing the girl, till we had some chance 
of managing her ourselves. And then you chose 
to make a disturbance, and spoiled all. 

Lord Trink. Devil take sir Harry and tother 
scoundrel, too! That they should come driving 
hither just at so critical an instant ! And that the 
wild-little thing should take wing, and fly away 

_ the lord knows whither ! 

Tady Free. Ay And there again you was 
indiscreet past redemption. Yo let her know, 
that her father was in town, and where he was 
to be found, too! For there I am confident she 
must be gone, as she is not acquainted with one 
creature in London. 

Lord Trink. Why a father ‘is, in these cases, 

- :the pisaller I must confess. ’Pon honour, lady 
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Lady Free. Indeed! Well—no matter—per- 
mit me to acquaint you, sir, that there lies your 
way out, and that the greatest favour you can do 
me, is to leave the house immediately. 

Cha. That your ladyship may* depend on.— 
Since you have put Miss Russet to flight, you 
may be sure of not being troubled with my com- 
pany. T’ll after her immediately—I cannot rest 
till I know what is become of her. 

Lady Free. If she has any regard for her repu- 
tation, she’ll never put herself into such hands as 
yours. 

Cha. O, madam, there can be no doubt of her 
regard for that, by her leaving your ladyship. 

Lady Free. Leave my house ! 

Cha. Directly. A charming house! And a 
charming lady of the house, too! Ha, ha, ha! 

Lady Free. Vulgar fellow ! 

Cha. Fine lady! 

[ Exeunt severally. 


Il. 


Freelove, I can scarce believe this obstinate girl 
a relation of yours. Such narrow notions! T'll 
swear, there is less trouble in getting ten women 
of the prémiere volée, than in conquering the 
scruples of a silly girl in that style of life. 

Lady Free. Come, come, my lord, a truce 
with your reflections on my niece! Let us con- 
sider what is best to be done. 

Lord Trink. Wen just what your ladvship 
thinks proper For my part, I am entirely 
derangee. 

Lady Free. Will you submit to be governed 
by me, then? 

Lord Trink. Vil be all obedsence 
ladyship’s slave, ’pon honour. 

Lady Free. Why, then, as this is rather an 
ugly affair in regard to me, as welj as your lord~ 
ship, and may make some noise, I think it abso- 
lutely necessary, merely to save appearances, 
that you should wait on her father, palliate mat- 
ters as well as you can, and make a formal repe- 
tition of your proposal of marriage. 

Lord Trink. Your ladysbip is perfectly in the 
right You are quite aw fait of the affair, It 
shall be done immediately, and then your repu- 
tation will be safe, and my conduct justified to 
all the world——-But, should the old rustic con- 
tinue as stubborn as his daughter, your ladyship, 
I hope, has no objections to my being a little 
rusée, for I must have her, ’pon honour. 

Lady Free. Not in the least. 

Lord Trink. Or, if a good opportunity should 
offer, and the girl should be still untractable 

Lady Free. Do what you will, I wash my 
hands of it. She’s out of my care now, you 
know But you must beware your rivals, One, 
you know, is in tbe house with her, and the other 








your 
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will lose no opportunity of getting to her. 

Lord Trink. As to the fighting gentleman, I 
shall cut out work for him in his own way. [ll 
send him a petit billet to-morrow morning, and 
then there can be no great difficulty in outwit- 
ting her bumpkin father, and the baronet. 


Enter a Servant. ; 

Ser. Captain O’Cutter to wait on your lady- 
ship. 

Lady Free. O the hideous fellow! The Irish 
sailor-man, for whom I prevailed on your lord- 
ship to get the post of regulating captain, J 
suppose he is come to load me with his odious 
thanks. I won't be troubled with him now. 

Lord Trink. Let him in, by all means. He 
is the best creature to laugh at innature. He is 
a perfect sea-monster, and always looks and talks 
as if he was upon deck. Besides, a thought 
strikes me He may be of use. 

Lady Free. Well—send the creature up then. 

[ Exit Servant. 





But what fine thought is this ! 
Lord Trink. A coup de maitre, ’pon honour ! 
IT intend——but hush! Here the porpus comes. 


Enter Cartatn O’Cutrer. 


Lady Free. Captain, your humble servant ! 
I am very glad to see you. 

O’Cut. Iam much oblaged to you, my lady! 
Upon my conscience, the wind favours me at 
all points. I had no sooner got under way to 
tank your ladyship, but I have borne down upon 
my noble friend his lordship, too. I hope your 
lordship’s well ? 

Lord Trink. Very well, I thank you, captain! 
—But you seem to be hurt in the service; what 
is the meaning of that patch over your right eye? 

O’Cut. Some advanced wages from my new 
post, my lord! This pressing is hot work, though 
it entitles us to smart-money. 

Lady Free. And pray, in what perilous adven- 
ture did you get that scar, captain? 

O’Cut. Quite out of my element, indced, my 
Jady! I got it in an engagement by land. A day 
or two I spied three stout fellows, belonging to 
a merchantman. They made down Wapping. 
I immediately gave my lads the signal to chase, 
and we bore down right upon them. They 
tacked, and lay to. We gave them a thundering 
broadside, which they resaved hke men ; and one 
of them made use of small arms, which carried 
off the weathermost corner of Ned Gage’s hat ; 
so, I immediately stood in with him, and raked 
him, but resaved a wound on my starboard eye, 
from the stock of the pistol. However, we took 
them all, and they now lie under the hatches, 
with fifty more, a-board a tender off the Tower. 

Lord Trink. Well done, noble’ captain ! 
But, however, you will soon have better employ- 
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ment, for I think the next step to your present 
post, 1s commonly a ship. 

O’Cut. The sooner the better, my lord! Ho- 
nest Terence O'Cutter shall never flinch, [ war- 
rant you; and has had as much sea-sarvice as 
any man in the navy. 

Lord Trink. You may depend on my good 
offices, captain !—But, in the mean time, itis in 
your power todo me a favour. 

O’Cut. A favour! my lord! your lordship 
does me honour. I would go round the world, 
from one end to the other, by day or by night, 
to sarve your lordship, or my good lady here. 

Lord Trink. Dear madam, the luckiest thought 
in nature! [ Apart to Lavy Free.|—The favour 
I have to ask of you, captain, need not carry 
you so far out of your way. The whole affair 
is, that there are a conple of impudent fellows 
at an inn in Holborn, who have affronted me, 
and you would oblize me infinitely, by pressing 
them into his Majesty’s service. 

Lady Free. Now, I understand you 
mirable ! 


[CoLmMAN. 





Ad- 


[ Apart to L. Trinx. 

O’Cut. With all my heart, my lord, and tank 
you too, fait. But, by the by, I hope they are 
not housekeepers, or freemen of the city. There’s 
the devil: + ay in meddling with them. They 
boder ones about liberty and property, and 
stuff. It was but other day that Jack Trowser 
was carried before my lord Mayor, and lost 
above a twelvemonth’s pay, for nothing at all, 
at all. 

Lord Trink. Vl take care you shall be brought 
into no trouble. These fellows were formerly 
my grooms. If you'll call on me in the morning, 
T'll go with you to the place. 

O’Cut. Tl be with your lordship, and bring 
with me four or five as pretty boys as you'll 
wish to clap your two lucking eyes upon of a 
summer’s day. 

Lord Trink, I am much obliged to you. But, 
captain, I have another little favour to beg of 

ou. 

O’Cut. Upon my shoul, and ll do it! 

Lord Trink. What, before you know it? 

O’Cut. Fore and aft, my lord ! 

Lord Trink. A gentleman has offended me in a 
point of honour 

O’Cut. Cut his troat. 

ford Trink. Will you carry him a letter from 
me? 

O’Cut. Indeed, and I will: and I'll take you 
in tow, too, and you shall engage him- yard-arm 
and yard-arin. 

Lord Trink. Why, then, captain, you'll come 
a little earlier to-morrow morning than you pro- 
posed, that you may attend him with my billet, 
before you proceed on the other affair, 

O’Cut. Never fear it, my lord!—yYour sar- 
vant !—My ladyship, your humble sarvant ! 

Lady Free. Captain, yours! Pray give my. 

3 
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service to my friend Mrs O’Cutter. How does 
she do? 

O’Cut. I tank your ladyship’s axing——-The 
dear creature is purely tight and well. 

Lord Trink. How many children have you, 
captain? 

O’Cut. Four, and please your lordship, and 
another upon the stocks, 

Lord Trink. When it is launched, I hope to 
be at the christening. I'll stand godfather, cap- 
tain ! 

O’Cut: Your lordship’s very good. 

Lord Trink, Well, you'll come to-morrow. 


O’Cut. O, Vil not fail, my lord! Little Ter- 
ence O’Cutter never fails, fait, when a troat is 
[Evit. 
Lady Free. Wa, ha, ha! But sure you don’t 


to be cut. 


intend to ship off both her father and her coun- 
try lover for the Indies? 
Lord Trink. QO no! Only let them contem- 
plate the inside of a ship for a day or two. 
Lady Free. Well, but after all, my lord, this 
is avery bold undertaking. I don’t think you'll 
be able to put it in practice. 


Lord Trink. Nothing so easy, ’pon honour. 





To press a gentleman——a man of quality 
one of us——would not be so easy, i grant you. 
But these fellows, you know, have not half so 
decent an appearance as one of my footmen; 


and, from their behaviour, conversation, and 
dress, it is very possible to mistake them for, 


grooms and ostlers. 

Lady Free. There may be something in that 
indeed. But what use do you propose to make 
of this stratagem? 

Lord Trink. Every use in nature. This arti- 
fice must at least take them out of the way for 
some time; and, in the mean while, measures 
may be concerted to carry off the girl. 


Enter a Servant. 
Ser. Mrs Oakly, madam, is at the door, in 


her chariot, and desires to have the honour of 


speaking to your ladyship, on particular business. 

Lord Trink. Mrs Oakly! what can that jeal- 
ous-pated woman want with you? 

Lady Free. No matter what. T hate her 
mortally—-Let her in. | Evit Servant. 

Lord Trink. What wind blows her hither ? 

Lady Free. A wind that must blow us some 
good. 

Lord Trink. How ?——I was amazed you 
chose to see her. 

Lady Free. Wow can you be so slow of ap- 
prehension ?. She comes, you may be sure, on 
sume occasion relating to this girl: in order to 
assist young Oakly, perhaps to sooth me, and 
gain intelligence, and so forward the match: but 
Vl forbid the banns, I warrant you. What- 
ever she wants, I’ll draw some sweet mischief 
out of it——But away! away! I think I 
hear her—slip down the back stairs——or, stay, 
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now I think on’t, go out this way—meet her— 


and be sure to make her a very respectful bow, as 
you go out. . 
Lord Trink. Hush! here she is. 


Enter Mrs Oaxty. [Lorp Trinxer bows, 
and exit. 


Mrs Oak. I beg pardon for giving your lady- 
ship this trouble. i 

Lady Free. I am always glad of the honour 
of seeing Mrs Oakly. 

Mrs Ouk, There is aletter, madam, just come 
from the country, which has occasioned some 
alarm in our family. It comes from Mr Rus- 
set 

Lady Free. Mr Russet ! 

Mrs Oak. Yes, from Mr Russet, madam; and 
is chiefly concerning his daughter. As she has 
the honour of being related to your ladyship, I 
took the liberty of waiting on you. 

Lady Free. She is indeed, as you say, madam, 
a relation of mine; but, after what has happen- 
ed, I scarce know how to acknowledge her. 

Mrs Ouk. Has she been so much to blame, 
then? ; 

Lady Free. So much, madam ?——Only judge 
for yourselfit—Though she had been so indis- 
creet, not to say indecent in her conduct, as to 
elope from her father, I was in hopes to have 
hushed up that matter, for the honour of our 
family. But she has run away from me too, 
madam !—went off in the most abrupt manner, 
not an hour ago. j 

Mrs Oak, You surprise me. Indeed her fa- 
ther, by his letter, seems apprchensive of the 
worst consequences. But does your ladyship im- 
agine any harm has happened? 

Lady Free. \ cannot tell—I hope not—but, in- 
deed, she is a strange girl. You know, madam, 
young women cannot be too cautious in their con- 
duct. She is, I am sorry to declare it, a very 
dangerous person to take into a family. 

Mrs Oak. Indeed ! [ Alarmed. 

Lady Free. If 1 was to say all I know! 

Mrs Oak. Why, sure, your ladyship knows of 
nothing that has been carried on clandestinely 
between her and Mr Oakly. [In disorder. 

Lady Free. Mr Oakly! 

Mrs Oak. Mr Oakly—no, not Mr Oakly— 
that is, not my husband—TI don’t mean him—not 
him—but his nephew—young Mr Oakly. 

Lady Free. Jealous of her husband! So, so! 
Now I know my game. | Aside. 

Mrs Oak. But pray, madam, give me leave to 
ask, was there any thing very particular in her 
conduct, while she was in your ladyship’s house? 

Lady Free. Why, really, considering she was 
here scarce a week, her behaviour was rather 
mysterious; letters and messages, to and fro, be- 
tween her and I don’t know who—I suppose you - 








know that Mr Oakly’s nephew has been here, 


madam ? 
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Mrs Oak. I was not sure of it. Has he been 
to wait on your ladyship already on this occa- 
sion? 

Lady Free. To wait on me! The expression is 
much too polite for the nature of his visit. My 
lord Trinket, the nobleman whom you met as 
you came in, had, you must know, madam, some 
thoughts of my niece, and, as it would have been 
an advantageous match, I was glad of it; but, I 
believe, after what he has been witness to this 
morning, he will drop all thoughts of it. 

Mrs Oak. I am sorry that any relation of mine 
should so far forget himself. 

Lady Free. It’s no matter—his behaviour, in- 
deed, as well as the young lady’s, was pretty ex- 
traordinary—and yet, after all, I don’t believe he 
is the object of her affections. 

Mrs Oak. Ha! [ Much alarmed. 

Lady Free. She has certainly an attachment 
somewhere, a strong one; but his lordship, who 
was present all the time, was convinced, as well 
as myself, that Mr Oakly’s nephew was rather a 
convenient friend, a kind of go-between, than the 
lover. Bless me, madam, you change colour ! 
You seem uneasy ! What’s the matter? 

Mrs Oak. Nothing—madam-—nothing 
a little shocked that my husband should behave 
so 








Lady Free. Your husband, madam! 

Mrs Oak. His nephew, I mean. His unpar- 
donable rudeness—but I am not well—I am sor- 
ry [ have given your ladyship so much trouble— 
I'll take my leave. 

Lady Free. I declare, madam, you frighten 
me. Your being so visibly affected makes me 
quite uneasy. I hope I have not said any thing 
—TI really don’t believe your husband is in fault. 
Men, to be sure, allow themselves strange liber- 
ties. But I think, nay, I am sure, it cannot lie 
so. It is impossible. Don’t let what I have 
said have any effect on you. 

Mrs Oak: No, it has not—I have no idea of 
such a thing. Your ladyship’s most obedient— 
| Going, returns.|—but sure, madam, you have 
not heard, or don’t know any thing. 

Ludy Free. Come, come, Mrs Oakly, I see 
how it is, and it would not be kind to say all I 
know. I dare not tell you what I have heard.— 
Only be on your guard—there can be no harm in 
that. Do you be against giving the girl any coun- 
tenance, and see what effect it has. 

Mrs Oak.. I will—I am much obliged—But 
does it appear to your ladyship, then, that Mr 
Oak! 

Dad Free. No, not at all—nothing in’t, I dare 
say—I would not create uneasiness in a family— 
but T am a woman myself, have been married, 
and cannot help feeling for you. But don’t be 
uneasy; there’s nothing in’t, I dare say. 

Mrs Oak. I think so. Your ladyship’s humble 
servant. 

Lady Free. Your servant, madam. Pray don’t 
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be alarmed; I must insist on your not making 
yourself uneasy. 

Mrs Oak, Not at all alarmed—not in the least 
uneasy. Your most obedient. 

[Evit Mrs Oakty. 

Lady Free. Ha, ha, ha! There she goes, brim- 
ful of anger and jealousy, to vent it all on her 
husband. Mercy on the poor man! 


Enter Lorp Trinket. 


Bless me! My lord, I thought you was gone. 

Lord Trink. Only into the next room. My 
curiosity would not let ine stir a step further. I 
heard it all, and was never more diverted, in.my 
life, ’pon honour. Ha, ha, ha! 

Lady Free. How the silly creature took it! 
Ha, ha, ha! 

Lord Trink. Ha, ha, ha! My dear lady Free- 
love, you have a deal of ingenuity, a deal of 
esprit, ’pon honour. 

Lady Free. A little shell thrown into the ene- 
my’s works, that’s all. 

Both. Ha, ha, ha, ha! 

Lady Free. But I must leave you. I have 
twenty visits to pay. You'll let me know how 
you succeeded in your secret expedition? 

Lord Trink. That you may depend on. 

Lady Free. Remember, then, that to-morrow 
morning I expect to see you. At present, your 
lordship will excuse me. Who’s there ?—[Cal- 
ling to the servants.|—Send Epingle into my 
dréssing-room. 

[Exit Lavy Frerove. 

Lord Trink. So! If O’Cutter and his myrmi- 
dons are alert, I think I cannot fail of success, 
and then prenez garde, Mademoiselle Harriot ! 
This is one of the drollest circumstances in na- 
ture! Here is my lady Freelove, a woman of 
sense, a woman that knows the world, too, as- 
sisting me in this design, I never knew her la- 
dyship so much out. How, in the name of won- 
der, can she imagine that a man of quality, or 
any man else, ’egad, would marry a fine girl, af- 
ter—not I, ’pon honour. No—no—when I have 
had the entamure, let who will take the rest of 
the loaf. [ Exit. 


SCENE II.—Changes to Mr Oaxty’s house. 


Enter Harrior following a servant. 

Har, Not at home! Are you sure that Mrs 
Oakly is not at home, sir? =~ 

Ser. She is just gone out, madam. 

Har, I have something of consequence-——- 
If you will give me leave, sir, I will wait till she 
returns. 

Ser. You would not see her, if you did, ma- 
dam. She has given positive orders not to be 
interrupted with any company to-day. 

Har, Sure, sir, if you was to let her know that 
I had particular business 
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Ser. I should not dare to trouble her, indeed, 
madam. 

Har. How unfortunate this is! What can I 
do? Pray, sir, can I see Mr Oakly, then? 

Ser. Yes, madam: [’ll acquaint my master, if 
you please. 

Har, Pray do, sir. 

Ser. Will you favour me with your name, ma- 
dam? 

Har. Be pleased, sir, to let him know that a 
lady desires to speak with him. ; 

Ser. I shall, madam. [ Exit Ser. 

Har. I wish I could have seen Mrs Oakly.-— 
What an unhappy situation am I reduced to! 
What will the world say of me? And yet what 
could Ido? To remain at lady Freelove’s was 
impossible. Charles, I must own, has this very 
day revived much of my tenderness for him; and 
yet I dread the wildness of his disposition. I 
must now, however, solicit Mr Oakly’s protec- 
tion, a circumstance (all things considered) ra- 
ther disagreeable to a delicate mind, and which 
nothing, but the absolute necessity of it, could 
excuse, Good Heavens! What a multitude of 
difficulties and distresses am I thrown into, by 
my father’s obstinate perseverance to force me 
into a marriage which my soul abhors ! 


Cotman. ] 


Enter Oakty. 


Oak. [At entering.|—Where is this lady ?— 
[Seeing her.]—Bless me, Miss Russet, is it you? 
Was ever any thing so unlucky ?—[ Aside. |—Is it 
possible, madam, that I see you here? 

Har. It is too true, sir; and the occasion ,on 
which I am now to trouble you, is so much in 
need of an apology, that———— 

Oak. Pray make none, madam. If my wife 
‘should return before I get her out of the house 
again ! _ [Aside. 

Har. I dare say, sir, you are not quite a stran- 
ger to the attachment your nephew has professed 
to me? 

Oak. I am not, madam. I hope Charles has 
not been guilty of any baseness towards you. If 
he has, I'll never see his face again. 

Har. I have no cause to accuse him. But— 

Oak. But what, madam? Pray be quick! The 
very person in the world I would not have seen! 

[ Aside. 

Har. You seem uneasy, sir! 

Oak. No, nothing at all 
dam. 

Har. 1 am at present, sir, through a concur- 
rence of strange accidents, in a very uufortunate 
situation, and do not know what will become of 
me without your assistance. 

Oak. Vl do every thing in my power to serve 
you; I know of your leaving your father, by a 
letter we have had from him. Pray, let me know 
the rest of your story. 

Har. My story, sir, is very short. When I 
left my father’s, I came immediately to London, 
and took refuge with a relation, where, instead } 


Pray go on, ma- 
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of meeting with the protection I expected, I was 
alarmed with the most infamous designs upon my 
honour. It is not an hour ago, since your né- 
phew rescued me from the attempts of a villain. 
I tremble to think, that I left him actually en- 
gaged in a duel, 

Oak. He is very safe. He has just sent home 
the chariot from the St Alban’s tavern, where he 
dines to-day. But what are your commands for 
me, madam ? 

Har. I am heartily glad to hear of his safety. 
The favour, sir, I would now request of you is, 
that you would suffer me to remain for a few 
days in your house. 

Oak. Madam ! 

Har, And that, in the mean time, you will use 
your utmost endeavours to reconcile me to my 
father, without his forcing me into a marriage 
with sir Harry Beagle. 

Oak. This is the most perplexing situation !— 
Why did not Charles take care to bestow you 
properly? 

Har. It is most probable, sir, that I should not 
have consented to such a measure myself. The 
world is but too apt to censure, even without a’ 
cause: and, if you are so kind as to admit mé 
into your house, I must desire not to consider 
Mr Oakly in any other light than as your ne- 
phew; as, in my present circumstances, I have 
particular objections to it. 

Oak. What an unlucky circumstance !—Upon 
my soul, madam, I would do any thing to serve 
you !—but being in my house creates a difficulty, 
that 

Har. Lhope, sir, you do not doubt the truth 
of what I have told you? 

Oak. I religiously believe every tittle of it, ma- 
dam; but [have particular family considerations, 
that———— 

Har. Sure, sir, you cannot suspect me to be 
base enough to form any connections in your fa- 
mily contrary to your inclinations, while I am li- 
ving in your house? 

Oak. Such connections, madam, would do me, 
and all my family, great honour. I never dreamt 
of any scruples on that account. What can I 


do? Let me see—let me see—suppose——— 
[Pausing. 





Enter Mrs Oaxty behind, in a capuchin, tip- 

f pet, &c. 

Mrs Ouk. I am surc I heard the voice of a 
woman conversing with my husband Ha! 
[Seeing Harnror.}] It is so, indeed! Let me 
contain myself——T'll listen. 

Har. I see, sir, you are not inclined to serve 
me—good Heaven! what I am reserved to ?— ~ 
Why, why did I leave my father’s house to ex- 
pose myself to greater distresses? 

[ Ready to weep. 

Oak. I would do any thing for your sake :-~— 
indeed I would. So, pray be comforted, and 
Vl think of some proper place to bestow you in 
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Mrs Oak. So! Sot 


Har, What place can be so proper as your | 


own house ? 

Oak. My dear madam, I i——__~ 

Mrs Oak. My dear madam——mighty well ! 

Oak. Hush! hark! what noise no— 
nothing. But Vl be plain with you, madam; we 
may be interrupted. The family consideration I 
hinted at, is nothing else than my wife. She is 
a little unhappy in her temper, madam! and if 
you was to be admitted into the house, I don’t 
know what would be the consequence. 

Mrs Oak. Very fine 

Har. My behaviour, sir 

Ouk. My dear life, it would be impossible for 
you to behave in such a manner, as not to give 
her suspicion. 

Har. But if your nephew, sir, took every 
thing upon himself: 

Oak: Still that would not do, madam. Why 
this very morning, when the letter came from 
your father, though I positively denied any know- 
ledge of it, and Charles owned it, yet it was al- 
most impossible to pacify her. 

Mrs Oak, The letter! How I have been bub- 
bled! 

Har, What shall I do? What will become of 
me? 

Oak. Why, look’e, my dear madam, since my 
wife is so strong an objection, it is absolutely im- 
possible for me to take you into my house. Nay, 
if 1 had not known she was gone out, just be- 
fore you came, I should be uneasy at your being 
here even now. So we must manage as well as 
we can, Il take a private lodging for you a lit- 
tle way off, unknown to Charles or my wife, or 
any body; and if Mrs Oakly should discover it 
at last, why the whole matter will light upon 
Charles, you know. 

Mrs Oak. Upon Charles ! 

Har. Wow unhappy is my situation ! [ Weep- 
-ing.| Iam ruined for ever. 

Oak. Ruined! Not at all. Such a thing as 
this has happened to many a young lady before 
you, and all has been well again Keep up 
your spirits ! I'll contrive, if I possibly can, to vi- 
sit you every day. ; 

Mrs Oak. | Advancing.| Will vou so? O, Mr 
Oakly! have I discovered you at last? [ll visit 
you, indeed. And you, my dear madam, Vll— 

Har. Madam, I don’t understand 

Mrs Oak, I understand the whole affair, and 
have understood it for some time past. You 
shall have a private lodging, miss! It is the fit- 
test place for you, I believe. How dare you 
look me in the face? 

Oak, For Heaven's sake, my love, don’t be so 
violent. You are quite wrong in this affair—you 
don’t know who you are talking to. That lady 
4s a person of fashion. : 

Mrs Oak. Fine fashion, indeed! to seduce 
other women’s husbands ! 
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‘ Har. Dear madam! how can you imagine— 

Oak. I tell you, my dear, this 1s the young la~ 
dy that Charles 

" Mrs Oak. Mighty well! but that won’t do, 
sir! Did not I hear you lay the whole intrigue 
together? Did not I hear your fine plot of 
throwing all the blame upon Charles? 

Oak. Nay, be cool a moment. You must 
know, my dear, that the letter which came this 
morning related to this lady 

Mrs Oak. 1 know it——— 

Oak. And since that, it seems, Charles has 
been so fortunate as to—— ; 

Mrs Oak. O, you deceitful man! That trick 
is too stale to pass again with me. It is plain, 
now, what you meant by your proposing to take 
her into the house this morning. But the gentle- 
woman could introdace herself, I see. 

Oak. Fy! fy! my dear; she came on purpose 
to inquire for you. ‘ 

Mrs Oak. For me! better and better! Did 
not she watch her opportunity, and come to you 
just as I went out? But I am obliged to you for 
your visit, madam. It is sufficiently paid. Pray, 
don’t let me detain you. 

Oak. For shame! for shame, Mrs Oakly !— 
Ifow can you be so absurd? Is this proper beha- 
viour to a lady of her character ? 

Mrs Ouk. 1 have heard her character. Go, 
my fine run-away madam! Now, you’ve eloped 
from your family, and run away from your aunt ! 
Go! You shan’t stay here, I promise you. 

Ok. Prithee, be quiet. You don’t know what 
you are doing. She shall stay. 

Mrs Oak. She shan’t stay a minute. 

Oak. She shall stay a minute, an hour, a day, 
a week, a month, a year! ’Sdeath, madam, she 
shall stay for ever, if I choose it. - , 

Mrs Oak. How ! 

Hur. For Heaven's sake, sir, let me go. 
frighted to death. 

Oak, Don’t be afraid, madam! She shall stay, 
I insist upon it. 

Rus. [Within.] I tell you, sir, Twill go up. I 
am sure the lady is here, and nothing shall hinder 
me. 

Har. O my father! my father ! 

| Faints away. 

Oak. See! she faints. [Catching her.] Ring 
the bell! Who’s there? 

Mrs Oak. What! take her into your arms, 
too! I have no patience. 








Lam 


Enter Russet and Servants. 





Rus. Where is this——ha! fainting! [ Run- 
ning to her.| O my dear Harriot! my child! 
my child! 

Oak. Your coming so abruptly shocked her 
spirits But she revives. How do you, madam? 

Har. [To Russer.] O, sir! 

Rus. O my dear girl! .How could you run 
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away from your father, that loves you with such 
fondness But I was sure I should find you 
here i 

Mrs Oak. There—there ! sure he should find 
her here! Did not I tell you so? Are not you a 
wicked. man, to carry on such base underhand 
doings, with a gentleman’s daughter ? 

Rus. Let me tell you, sir, whatever you may 
think of the matter, I shall not easily put up 
with this behaviour. How durst you encourage 
my daughter to an elopement, and receive her in 
your house. 

Mrs Oak. There, mind that! The thing is as 
plain as the light. 

Oak. I tell you, you misunderstand— 

“Rus. Look you, Mr Oakly, I shall expect sa- 
tisfaction from your family for so gross an af- 
front. Zouns, sir! I am not to be used ill by 
any man in England. 

Har. My dear sir, I can assure you 

Rus. Hold your tongue, girl! You'll put me in 
a passion. 

Oak. Sir, this is all a mistake. 

Rus. A mistake! Did not I find her in your 
house? 

Oak. Upon my soul, she has not been in my 
‘house above 

Mrs Oak. Did not I hear you say you would 
take her a lodging? a private lodging ! 

Oak. Yes, but that 

Rus. Was not this affair been carried on a long 
time in spite of my teeth? 

Oak. 1 never troubled myself. 

Mrs Oak. Never troubled yourself! Did not 
you insist on her staying in the house, whether I 
would or no? 

Oak. No. 

Rus. Did not you send me to meet her, when 
she came to town? 

Oak. No. 

Mrs Oak. Did not you deceive me about the 
letter this morning? 

Oak. No—no—no—I tell you, no. 

Mrs Oak. Yes—yes—yes I tell you, yes. 

Rus. Shan’t I believe my own eyes? 

Mrs Oak. Shan’t I believe my own ears? 

Oak. I tell you, yeu are both deceived. 

Rus. Zouns, sir, Vl have satisfaction. 

Mrs Oak. Vil stop these fine doings, I warrant 

ou. 
; Oak. ’Sdeath, you will not let me speak—and 
you are both alike, I think. I wish you were mar- 
ried to one another with all my heart. 

Mrs Oak. Mighty well! mighty well! 

Rus. I shall soon find a time to talk with you. 

Oak. Find a time to talk! you have talked 
enough now for all your lives. : 

Mrs Oak. Very fine! Come along, sir! Leave 
that lady with her father. Now she is in the 
properest hands. Fan 

Oak. I wish I could leave you in his hands. 
[Going, returns.] 1 shall follow you, madam! 
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One word with you, sir!——The height of your 
passion, and Mrs Oakly’s strange misapprehen- 
sion of this whole affair, makes it impossible to 
explain matters to you at present. I will do it 
when you please, and how you please. [ Exit. 

Rus. Yes, yes; Vil have satisfaction. So, 
madam! I have found you at last. You have 
made a fine confusion here ! 

Har. I have, indeed, been the innocent cause 
of a great deal of confusion. 

Rus. Innocent !—What business had you to 
be running hither after 

Har. My dear sir, you misunderstand the 
whole affair. Ihave not been in this house half 
an hour. 

Rus. Zouns, girl, don’t put me in a passion !— 
You know I love you but a lie puts me in a 
passion. But come along—we’ll leave this house 
directly—[Cuartes singing without.] Heyday! _ 
what now p 














After a noise without, enter Cuaruss, drunk. 


Cha. But my wine neither nurses nor babies 
can bring, 

And a big-bellied bottle’s a mighty good 

thing. [ Singing. 

What’s here? a woman? Harriot! impossible ! 

My dearest, sweetest Harriot! I have been look- 

ing all over the town for you, and at last 

when I was tired—and weary—and disappoint- 

ed—why, then, the honest major and I sat down 
together to drink your health in pint bumpers. 

[Running up to her. 

Rus. Stand of! Tow dare you take any 
liberty with my daughter before me? Zouns, sir, 
Tl be the death of you! 

Cha. Ha! ’Squire Russet, too!——You jolly 
old cock, how do you do?—But Harriot! my 
dear girl! [Taking hold of her.] My life, my soul, 
m Ti 

Rus. Let her go, sir—come away, Harriot !— 
Leave him this instant, or Pll tear you asunder. 

| Pulling her. 

Har. There needs no violence to tear me from 
a man who could disguise himself in such a gross 
manner, at a time when he knew I was in the ut- 
most distress. 

[ Disengages herself, and exit with Rus. 

Cha. Only hear me, sir madam ! my 
dear Harriot Mr Russet-——gone ! she’s 
gone !—and, egad, in very ill humour, and in very 
bad company ! Vl go after her—but hold !— 
I shall only make it worse as I did—now I 
recollect—once before. How the devil came 
they here ?—Who would have thought of finding 
her in my own house ? My head turns round 
with conjectures.—I believe I am drunk—very 
drunk: so, egad, I'll e’en go and sleep myself 
sober, ahd then inquire the meaning of all this. 
For, 









































I love Sue, and Sue loves me, Sc. , 
[Exit singing. 
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SCENE I.—Oakty’s house. 


Enter Mrs Oaxty and Mason Oak ty. 


Maj. We11.——well——but sister! ,  ° 

Mrs Oak. I will know the truth of this mat- 
ter. Why can’t you tell me the whole story? 

Maj. Vil tell you nothing. There’s nothing to 
tell—you know the truth already. Besides, what 
have I to do with it? Suppose there was a dis- 
turbance yesterday, what’s that to me? was I 
here? it’s no business of mine. 

Mrs Oak. Then, why do you study to make it 
so? Am not I well assured that this mischief 
commenced at your house in the country? And 
now you are Carrying it on In town. 

Maj. This is always the case in family 
squabbles. My brother has put you out of hu- 
mour, and you choose to vent your spleen upon 
me. 

Mrs Oak. Because I know that you are the 
occasion of his ill-usage. Mr Oakly never beha- 
ved in such a manner before., 

Maj. 1? Am I the oceasion of it? 

Mrs Oak. Yes, you. I am sure on’t. 

Maj. I am glad on’t with all my heart. 

Mrs Oak. Indeed ! 

Maj. Ay, indeed: and you are the more obli- 
ged to me. Come, come, sister, it’s time you 
should reflect a little. My brother is become a 
public jest ; and, by and by, if this foolish affair 
gets wind, the whole family will be the subject of 
town-talk. 

Mrs Oak. And well it may, when you take so 
much pains to expose us. The little disquiets 
and uneasiness of other families are kept secret; 
but here, quarrels are fomented, and afterwards 
industriously made public. And you, sir, you 
have done all this—you are my greatest enemy. 

Maj. Your truest friend, sister. 

Mrs Oak. But it’s no wonder. You have no 
feelings of humanity, no sense of domestic hap- 
piness, no idea of tenderness, or attachment to 
any woman. 

Maj. No idea of plague or disquiet—no, no— 
and yet I can love a woman for all that—hearti- 
ly—as you say, tenderly But then, I always 
chuse a woman should shew a little love for me, 
too. 

Mrs Oak. Cruel insinuation !—But I defy your 
malice——Mr Oakly can have no doubt of my 
affection for him. 

Maj. Nor I, neither; and yet your affection, 
such as it is, has all the evil properties of aver- 
sion. You absolutely kill him with kindness. 
Why, what a life he leads ! He serves for nothing 
but a mere whetstone of your ill-humour, 

Mrs Oak. Pray now, sir! 














Maj. The violence of your temper makes his 


house uncomfortable to him, poisons his meals, 
and breaks his rest. 

Mrs Oak. I beg, Major Oakly, that 

Maj. This it is to have a wife that dotes upon 
one !—the least trifle kindles your suspicion; you 
take fire in ansnstant, and set the whole family 
in a blaze. 

Mrs Oak. This is beyond all patience——No, 
sir, ’tis you are the incendiary—you are the cause 
of—I can’t bear such—[ready to weep.|—from 
this instant, sir, I forbid you my house. How- 
ever Mr Oakly may treat me himself, I’ll never 
be made the sport of all his insolent relations. 

[Exit Mrs Oax. 

Maj. Yes, yes, I knew I should be turned out 
of doors, There she goes! back again to my 
brother directly. Poor gentleman ! ’Slife, if 
he was but half the man that I am, I’d engage to 
keep her going to and fro all day, like a shuttle- 
cock. 2 


Enter Cuar.es. 


What, Charles ! ! 

Cha. O major! have you heard of what hap- 
pened after I left you yesterday ? 

Maj. Heard! Yes, yes, I have heard it plain 
enough. But poor Charles! Ha, ha, ha! What 
a scene of confusion! I would give the world to 
have been there. 

Cha. And I would give the world to have been 
any where else. Cursed fortune ! 

Maj. To come in so opportunely at the tail of 
an adventure ! Was not your mistress mighty 
glad to see you? You was very fond of her, I 
dare say? 

Cha. I am upon the rack. Who can tell what 
rudeness I might offer her! I can remember no- 














thing—I deserve to lose her—to make myself a 


beast !—and at such a time, too!—O fool, fool, 
fool ! 

Maj. Prithee, be quiet, Charles! Never 
vex yourself about nothing ; this will all be made 
up the first time you see her. 

Cha. I should dread to see her—and yet, the 
not knowing where she is, distracts me—her fa-~ 
ther may force her to marry sir Harry Beagle 
immediately. 

Maj. Not he, I promise you. She’d run plump 
into your arms first, in spite of her father’s teeth. 

Cha. But then her father’s violence, and the 
mildness of her disposition 

Maj. Mildness !—Ridiculous!—Trust to the 
spirit of the sex in her. I warrant you, like all 
the rest, she’ll have perverseness enough not to 
do‘as her father would have her. 

Cha. Well, well--But then my behaviour to 
her. To expose myself in such a condition to 
ms again! The very occasion of our former quar- 
rel! 
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quarrel with a mistress? Why, the whole affair of 
making love, as they call it, is nothing but quar- 
reling and making it up again. They quarrel on 
purpose to kiss and be friends. 

Cha. Then, indeed, things seemed to be taking 
a fortunate turn To renew our difference at 
such a time ! Just when I had some reason 
to hope for a reconciliation ! May wine be 
my poison, if ever I am drunk again ! 

Maj. Ay, ay; so every man says. the next 
morning. 

Cha. Where, where can she be? Her father 
would hardly carry her back to lady Freelove’s, 
and he has no house in town himself, nor sir 
Harry I don’t know what to think Yl 
go in search of her, though I don’t know where 
to direct myself. 

















Enter a Servant. 


‘Ser. A gentleman, sir, that calls himself Cap- 
tain O’Cutter, desires to speak with you. 
Cha. Don’t trouble me——I’ll see nobody— 
Tm not at home 
Ser. The gentleman says he has very particu- 
lar business, and he must see you. 
Cha. What’s his name? Who did you say? 
Ser. Captain O’Cutter, sir. 
Cha. Captain O’Cutter! I never heard of him 
before. Do you know any thing of him, major ? 
Maj. Not [—But you hear he has particular 
business. Tl leave the room. 
Cha. He can have no business that need be a 
secret to you Desire the captain to walk up 
-[ Exit Servant. What would I give if 
this unknown captain was to prove a messenger 
from my Harriot ! 














Enter Carratn O’Cutrer. 


O’Cut. Jontlemen, your sarvant. Is either of 
your names Charles Oakly, esq. 

Cha. Charles Oakly, sir, is my name, if you 
have any business with it. 

O’Cut. Avast, avast, my dear !—I have a lit- 
tle business with your name, but as I was to let 
nobody know it, I can’t mention it till you clear 
the decks, {iit— [ Punting to the major, 

Cha. This gentleman, sir, is my most intimate 
friend, and any thing that concerns me may be 
mentioned before him. 

O’Cut. O, if he’s your fricu, my dear, we may 
do all above-board. Its only about your deci- 
ding a deferance with my lord Trinket. He 
wants to shew you a little warm work; and as I 
was steering this way, he desired me to fetch 
you this letter. [Giving.a letter.] 

Maj. How, sir, a challenge ! 

O’Cut. Yes, fait, a challenge. I am to be his 
lordship’s second; and if you are fond of a hot 
birth, and will come along with that jontleman, 
we'll all go to it together, and make a little hne 
of battle a-head of our own, my dear. = 
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Cha. [Reading.| Ha! what’s this? This may 
be usefyl. [ Aside. 

Maj. Six, I am infinitely obliged to you—A 
rare fellow this! [Aside.] Yes, yes, I'll meet all 
the good company. I'll be there in my waistcoat 
and pumps, and take a morning’s breathing with 
you. Are you very fond of fighting, sir? 

O’Cut. Indeed and I am; I love it better than 
salt beef or biscuit. 

Maj. But pray, sir, how are you interested in 
this difference ? Do you know what it is about? 

_ O'Cut. O, the devil burn me, not I. What 
signifies what its about, you know? so we do but 
tilt a little. 

Maj. What ! fight, and not know for what ? 

O’Cut. When the signal’s out for engaging, 
what signifies talking? 

Mqaj. 1 fancy, sir, a duel is a common break- 
fast with you? I’l! warrant now you have been 
engaged in many such affairs. 

O’Cut. Upon my shoul, and I have: sea or 
land, its all one to little Terence O’Cutter 
When I was last in Dublin, I fought one jontle- 
man for cheating me out of a tousand pounds: 
I fought two of the Mermaid’s crew about Sally 
Macguire; tree about politics; and one about 
the play-house in Smock-Alley. But upon my 
fait, since I am in England, I have done noting 
at all, at all. 

Cha. This is lucky—but my transport will dis- 
cover me. [ Aside.] Will you be so kind, sir, [To 
O‘Currer.| as to make my compliments to his 
lordship, and assure him that I shall do myself 
the honour of waiting on him. 

O’Cut. Indeed and I will—Arrah, my dear, 
won't you come, too? [To Masor Oaxty. 

Maj. Depend upon’t. We'll go through the 
whole exercise: carte, tierce, and segoon, captain. 

Cha. Now to get my intelligence. [Aside.] T 
think the time, sir, his lordship appoints in his 
letter, is—a 

O'Cut. You say right 

Cha. And the place—a—a—is 
hind Montague-House ? : 

O’Cut. No, my dear! Avast, by the Ring 
in Hyde-Park, fait I settled it there myself, 
for fare of interruption. 1 

Cha. True, as you say, the Ring in Hyde- 
Park—I had forgot—Very well, I'll not fail you, 
sir 








Six o’ciock. 
I think, be- 














O’Cut. Devil burn me, not I. Upon my shoul, 
little Terence O’Cutter will see fair play, or 
he’ll know the reason: And so, my dear, your 
sarvant. [ Exit. 
Maj. Ha, ha, ha! What a fellow !—He loves 
fighting like a game-cock. 
Cha. O uncle! the luckiest thing in the world! 
Muj. What, to have the chance of being run 
through the body ! I desire no such good fortune. 
Cha. Wish me joy, wish me joy ! I have found 
her, my dear girl, my Harriot ! She is at an 
inn in Holborn, major ! 
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Maj. Ay! how do you know? 

Cha. Why, this dear, delightful, charming, 
blundering captain, has delivered me a wrong 
letter. 

Maj. A wrong letter! 5 

Cha. Yes, a letter from lord Trinket to lady 
Freelove. 

Maj. The devil! what are the contents? 

Cha. The news I told you just now, that she’s 
at an inn in Holborn:—and besides, an excuse 
from my lord, for not waiting on her ladyship 
this morning, according to his promise, as he 
shall be entirely taken up with his design upon 
Harriot. 

Maj. So!—so !—A plot between the lord and 
the lady. 

Cha. What his plot is, I don’t know; but I 
shall beg leave to be made a party in it: so, per- 
haps his lordship and I may meet, and decide 
our deferance, as the’captain calls it, before to- 
morrow morning—- There ! read, read, man ! 

; [Giving the letter. 
~ Maj. [Reading.| Um—um—um—vervy fine! 
And what do you propose doing? 

Cha. To go thither immediately. 

Maj. Then you shall take me with you. Who 
knows what his lordship’s designs may be? I be- 
gin to suspect foul play. 

Cha. No, no; pray mind your own business. 
If I find there is any need of your assistance, T’ll 
send for you. 

Maj. You'll manage this affair like a boy now 
—Go on rashly, with noise and bustle and fury, 
and get yourself into another scrape. 

Chu. No—no—Let me alone; Ql go incog. 
Leave my chariot at some distance—Proceed 
pradently, and take care of myself, I warrant 
you. I did not imagine that I should ever re- 
joice at receiving a challenge ; but this is the most 
fortunate accident that could possibly have hap- 
pened. B’ye, b’ye, uncle! [Exit hastily. 

Maj. I don’t half approve of this—and yet I 
ean hardly suspect his lordship of any very deep 
designs neither—Charles may easily outwit him, 
Hark ye, William ! 

[Seeing a servant at some distance. 





Enter Servant. 


Ser. Sir! 

Maj. Where’s my brother ? 

Ser. In his study—alone, sir. 

Maj. Aud how is he, William ? | 

Ser. Pretty well, I believe, sir. 

Maj. Ay, ay; but is he in good humour, or— 

Ser. I never meddle in family affairs, not I, 
sir. | Evit. 

Maj. Well said, William ! No bad hint for 
me, perhaps !—Whata strange world we live in ! 
—WNo two people im it love one another better 
than my brother and sister, and yet the bitterest 
enemies could not torment each other) more 
heartily ——Ah, if he had but half my spirit !— 
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And yet he don’t want it neither—But I know 
his temper—He pieces out the matter with max- 
ims, and scraps of philosophy; and odds and endr 
of sentences—I must live in peace Patience 
is the best remedy—Any thing for a quiet life ! 
and so on However, yesterday, to give him 
his due, he behaved like aman. Keep it up, 
brother! keep it up! or its all over with you. 
Since mischief is on foot, Tl even set it forwards 
on all sides. Vl in to him directly, read -him 
one of my morning lectures, and persuade him, 
if I possibly can, to go out with me immediately ; 
or work him up to some open act of rebellion 
against the sovereign authority of his lady-wife. 
Zounds, brother! rant, and rear, and:rave, and 
turn the house out of the window. If I wasa 
husband ! ‘Sdeath, what a pity it is, that no- 
body knows how to manage a wife but a batche- 
lor! [ Ewit. 











SCENE II1—Changes to the Bull and Gate 
Inn. 


Enter Harnior. 


Har. What will become of me? My father is 
enraged, and deaf to all remonstrances, and here 
I am to remain, by his positive orders, to receive 
this booby baronet’s odious addresses.—A mong 
all my distresses, I must confess that Charles’s 
behaviour yesterday is not the least. So wild! 
so given up to excesses! And yet I am ashamed 
to own it even to myself—I love him: and death 
itself shall not prevail on me tv give my hand to sir 
Harry——But here he’ comes! What shall I do 
with hin? 


Enter Sin Harry Beacte. 


Sir Har. Your servant, miss ! What? Not 
speak !——Rashful, mayhap—Why, then, I will. 
—Look’e, miss, 1 am a man of few words. 
What signifies haggling ! It looks just-like a dea- 
ler.—What d’ye_ think of me for a husband ?— 
Tam a tight young fellow—sound wind and limb 
—free from all natural blemishes—Rum all over, 
damme ! 

Har. Sir, I don’t understand you. Speak 
English, and [ll give you an answer, 

Sir Har. English! Why so I do—and good 
plain English, too—What d’ye think of me for a 
husband '—That’s English---a’nt it ?------I know 
none of your French lingo, none of your parlyzoos, 
not I.---What d’ye think of me for a husband? 
The ’squire says you shall marry me. 

Har, What shall I say to him? I had best be 
civil. [Aside.|-—-1 think, sir, you deserve a 
much better wife, and beg------- 

Sir Har. Better! No, no,---though you're so 
knowing, I’m not to be taken in so—-You’re a 
fine thing--—----Your points are all good. 

Har. Sir Warry! Sincerity is above all cere- 
mony. Excuse me, if I declare. I never will be 
your wife,. And if you have a real regard for 
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me, and my happiness, you will give up all pre- 
tension tome. Shall I beseech you, sir, to per- 
suade my father not to urge a marriage, to which 
’ Tam determined never to consent? 

Sir Har. Hey! how! what! be off!-—Why, 
it’s a match, miss !---It’s done and done on both 
sides. 

Har. For Heaven's sake, sir, withdraw your 
claim to me,-—---I never can be prevailed on-~-- 
indeed I can’t------ 

Sir Har. What, make a match, and then draw 
stakes! That’s doing of nothing---Play or pay, 
all the world over. 

Har. Let me prevail on you, sir !----~-I am 
determined not to marry you at all events. 

Sir Har. But your father’s determined you 
shall, miss; so the odds are on my side.------I 
am not quite sure of my horse, but I have the 
rider hollow. 

Har. Your horse! Sir----—d’ye take me for--- 
but I forgive you. I beseech you core into my 
proposal. {t will be better for us both in the 
end. 

Sir Har. I can’t be off. 

Har. Let me entreat you. 

Sir Har. [ tell you, it’s unpossible. 

Har. Pray, pray do, sir. 

Sir Har. 1 can’t, damme. 

Har. I beseech you. 

Sir Har. [| Whistles. ] 

Hur. How! laughed at? 

Sir Har. Will you marry me? Dear Ally, Ally 


Croker ! [ Singing. 
Har. Marry you? I had rather be married to 
a slave, a wretch------- You! [ Waiks about. 


Sir Har. A fine going thing———She has a 
deal of foot treads well upon her pasterns--- 
goes above her ground 

Har. Peace, wretch !—Do you talk to me as 
if I were your horse? 

Sir Har. Horse! Why not speak of my horse? 
Tf your fine ladies had half as many good quali- 
lities, they would be much better bargains. . 

Har. And#if their wretches of husbands liked 
them half so well as they do their horses, they 
would lead better lives. 

Sir Har, Mayhap so. But what signifies 
talking to you ?——The ’squire shall know your 
tricks He'll doctor youll go and 
talk to him. 

Hur. Go any where, so that you go from me. 

Sir Har. He'll break you in—If you won’t go 
in a snaffle, you must be put in a’ curb He'll 
break you, damme. [ Exit. 

Har. A wretch !—But I was to blame to suffer 
his brutal behaviour to ruffle my temper.—— I 
could expect nothing else from him, and he is 
below my anger-——-How much trouble has this 
odious fellow caused, both to me and my poor 
father !—I never disobeyed him before, and my 
denial now makes him quite unhappy. In any 
thing else, I would be all submission; and even 
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now, while I dread his rage, my heart bleeds for 
. uneasiness----I wish [ could resolve to obey 
im. 


Enter Russer. 


Rus. Are uot you a sad girl? a perverse, stub- 
born, obstinate—--— : 

Har. My dear sir 

Rus. Look ye, Harriot, don’t speak; you'll 
put me in a passion—Will you have him ?—An- 
swer me that—Why don’t the girl speak ? Will 
you have him? 

Har. Dearest sir, there is nothing in the world 
else-—— ‘ 

Rus. Why there! there! Look ye there ! 
Zounds, you shall have him——Hussy, you shall 
have him—You shall marry him. to-night—Did 
not you promise to receive him civilly? How 
came you to affront him ? 

Har. Sir, I did receive him very civilly; 
but his behaviour was so insolent and insupporta- 
ble——— 

Rus. Insolent! Zounds, VI! blow his brains 
out. Insolent to my dear Harriot! A rogue! a 
villain! a scoundrel! I’ll—but it’s a lie—I know 
He darst not behave insolent— 


Will you 














Will you have him? Answer me that. 
have him? Zounds, you shall have him. 

Har. Uf you have any love for me, sir 

Rus. Love for you! You know TI fove you— 
You know your poor fond father dotes on you to 
madness. I would not force you, if I did not 
love you—Don’t I want you to be happy? But I 
know what you would have. You want young 
Oakly, a rake-helly, drunken 

Hur. Release me from sir Harry, and if I 
ever marry against your consent, renounce me 
for ever, 

Rus. I will renounce you, unless you'll have 

sir Harry. ; 

Har. Consider, my dear sir, you'll make me 
miserable. I would die to please you, but can- 
not prostitute my hand to a man my heart ab- 
hors. Absolve me from this hard command, 
and in every thing else it will be my happiness to 
obey you. zat 

Rus. You'll break my heart, Harriot; you'll 
break my heart Make you miserable !— 
Don’t I want to make you happy? Is not he the 
richest man in the county? That will make you 
happy. Don't all the pale-faced girls in the coun- 
try long to get him? And yet you are so perverse, 
and wayward, and stubborn—Zounds, you shall 
have him ! 

Har. For Heaven’s sake, sir : 

Rus. Hold your tongue, Harriot ! Vu hear none 
of your nonsense. You shall have him, I tell 
you, you shall have him—He shall marry you 
this very night I'll go for a licence and a 
parson immediately. Zounds! Why do f stand 
arguing with you? An’t I your father? Have 
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not Laright to dispose of you? You shall have 
him. 

Har. Sir! 

Rus. I won't hear a word. You shall have 
him. * | Exit. 

Har, Sir! Hear me! but one word! He will 
not hear me, and is gone to prepare for this odi- 
ous marriage. I will die before I consent ito it. 
You shall have him! O that fathers would en- 
force their commands by better arguments !— 
And yet I pity him, while he afflicts me. He 
upbraided me with Charles; his wildness and 
intemperance—Alas ! but too justly—I see that 
he is wedded to his excesses; and I ought to 
conquer an affection for him, which will only 
serve to make me unhappy. 





Enter Cuarzes, in a frock, $c. 


Ha! What do I see! | Screaming. 

Cha. Peace, my love! My dear life, make no 
noise! I have been hovering about the house 
this hour—I just now saw your father and sir 
Harry go out, and have seized this precious op- 
portunity to throw myself at your feet. 

Har. You have given yourself, sir, a great deal 
of needless trouble. I did not expect, or hope, 
for the favour of such a visit. 

Cha. O my dear Harriot, your words and 
looks cut me to the soul. You can’t imagine 
what I suffer, and have suffered since last night. 
And yet I have, in some fond moments, flattered 
myself, that the service I was so fortunate as to 
do you at lady Freelove’s, would plead a little in 
my favour. 

Har. You may remember, sir, that you took 
a very early opportunity of cancelling that obli- 
gation. 

Cha. 1 doremember it with shame and despair. 
But may I perish, if my joy at having delivered 
you from a villain was not the cause! My trans- 
port. more than half intoxicated me, and wine 
made an easy conquest over me. I tremble to 
think, lest I should have behaved in such a man- 
ner as you canuot pardon. 

Har. Whether I-pardon you or no, sir, is a 

matter of mighty little consequence. 
— Cha. O, my Harriot! Upbraid me, reproach 
me; do any thing but look and talk with that 
air of coldness and indifference. Must I lose 
you for one offence? when my soul dotes on you, 
when I love you to distraction ! 

Har. Did it appear hike love, your conduct 
yesterday? To lose yourself in riot, when I was 
exposed to the greatest distresses ! 

Cha. 1 feel, I feel my shame, and own it. 

Far. You confess that you don’t know in what 
manner you behaved, Ought not I to tremble at 
the very thoughts of a man, devoted to a vice, 
which renders bim no longer a judge or master of 
his own conduct? 

Char. Abandon me, if ever Lam guilty of it 
again, O, Harriot! I am distracted with ten 


. 
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thousand fears and apprehensions, of losing you 
for ever—The chambermaid, whom I bribed to 
admit me to you, told me, that when the two gen- _ 
tlemen went out, they talked of a license. What 
am I to think! Is it possible that you can resign | 
yourself to sir Harry Beagle? [Harrror pauses.} 
Can you, then, consent to give your hand to ano- 
ther? No, let me once more deliver you 

Let us seize this lucky moment! My chariot 
stands at the corner of the next street. Let me 
gently force you, while their absence allows it, 
and convey you from the brutal violence of a 
constrained marriage. 

Har. No! I will wait the event, be it what it 
may. O, Charles, J am too much inclined 
They shan’t force me to marry sir Harry But 
your behaviour——Not half an hour ago, my fa- 
ther reproached me with the looseness of your 
character. | Weeping. 

Cha. 1 see my folly, and am ashamed of it,— 
You have reclaimed me, Harriot! On my soul, 
you have. If all women were as attentive as 
yourself to the morals of their lovers, a libertine 
would be an uncommon character. But let me 
persuade you to leave this place, while you may 
—Major Oakly will receive us at his house with 
pleasure—I am shocked at the thoughts of what 
your stay here may reserve you to. 

Har. No, I am determined to remain——-To 
leave my father again, to go off openly with a 
man, of whose libertine character he has himself 
so lately been a witness, would justify his anger, 
and impeach my reputation. 

Cha. Fool! fool! How unhappy have I made 
myself! Consider, my Harriot, the peculiarity of 
your situation; besides, I have reason to fear 
other designs against you. 

Har. From other designs I can be no where so 
secure as with my father. 

Cha. Time flles———Let me persuade you ! 

Har. I am resolved to stay here. 

Cha. You distract me. For Heaven’s sake.— 

Har. I will not think of it, 

Cha. Consider, my angel! 
. Har. I do consider, that your conduct has 
made it absolutely improper for me to trust my- 
self to your care. 

Cha. My conduct! Vexation! ’Sdeath! But, 
then, my dear Harriot, the danger you are in, the 
necessity 











Enter Chambermaid. 


Cham. O law, ma’am! Such a.terrible acci- 
dent! As sure as I am here, there’s a press-gang 
has seized the two gemmin, and is carrying them 
away, thof so be one an ’em says as how he’s a 
knight and baronight, and that tother’s a ’squire 
and a housekeeper. 

Har. Seized by a press gang! impossible. 

Cha. O, now the design comes out. But I'l 
baulk his lordship. 

Cham. Lack-a-dasy, ma’am, what can’ we do? 
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There is master, and John Ostler, and Bootcatch- 
er, all gone a’ter ’em. There is such an uproar 
as never was. [ Exit. 

Har. If I thought this was your contrivance, 
sir, I would never speak to you again. 

Cha. I would sooner die than be guilty of it, 
This is lord Trinket’s doing, I am sure. I 
knew he had some scheme in agitation, by a let- 
ter I intercepted this morning. 

Har. [Screams] 

Cha. Ha! Here he comes. Nay, then, ’tis 
plain enough. Don’t be frighted, my love! I'll 
protect you. But, now, I must desire you to 
follow my directions, 


Enter Lonp TRINKET. 


_Lord Trink. Now, madam. Pox on’t, he here, 
again! Nay, then—-[ Drawing.|—-Come, sir ! 
You're unarmed, I see. Give up the lady: give 
her up, I say, or I am through you in a twink- 
ling. [Going to make a pass at Cua. 

Cha. Keep your distance, my lord! I have 
arms.—[ Producing a pistol.|—If you come a foot 
nearer, you havea brace of balls through your 
lordship’s head." 

Lord Trink. How? what’s this? pistols! 

Cha. At your lordship’s service. Sword and 
pistol, my lord. Those, you know, are our wea- 
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pons. If this misses, I have the fellow to’t in 
my pocket. Don’t be frighted, madam. His 
lordship has removed your friends and relations, 
but he will take great care of you. Shall I leave 
you with him? 

Har. Cruel Charles! You know I must go 
with you now. 

Cha. A little way from the door, if your lord- 
ship pleases. Waving his hand. 

Lord Trink. Sir!—Sdeath !—Madam ! 
[ Waving. 





Cha. A little more round, ny lord. 
Lord Trink. But, sir! Mr Oakly! 
Cha. I have no leisure to talk with your lord- 
ship now, A little more that way, if you please. 
—[ Waving.|—You kuow where I live. If you 
have any commands for Miss Russet, you will 
hear of her, too, at my house. Nay, keep back, 
my lord.—{ Presenting.|—Your lordship’s most 
obedient humble servant. 
ae [Exit Cua. with Har. 
Lord Trink. [Looking after them, and paw- 
sing for a short time.|—I cut a mighty ridiculous 
figure here,’pon honour. So! I haye been con- 
certing this deep scheme, merely to serve him.— 


‘Oh, the devil take such intrigues, and all silly 


country girls, that can give up a man of quality 
and figure, for a fellow that nobody knows ! 
[ Evit, 


ACT V, 


SCENE I.—Lapy Frettovr’s house. 


Enter Lorp Trinket, Lavy Freetove with a 
letter, and Captain O’CuTtTer. 


Lord Trink. Was ever any thing so unfortu- 
nate? Pox on’t, captain, how could you make 
such a strange blunder? 

O’Cut. I never tought of a blunder. I was to 
daliver two letters, and, if I gave them one a- 
piece, I tought it was all one, fait. Ri 

Lady Free. And so, my lord, the ingenious 
captain gave the letter intended for me to. young 
Oakly, and here he has brought me a challenge. 

Lord Trink. Ridiculous! never was any thing 
so mal-a-propos. Did you read the direction, 
captain ! 

O’Cut. Who, me! Devil burn me, not I. I 
neyer rade at all. 

Lord Trink. ’Sdeath! How provoking ! When 
I had secured the servants, and got all the peo- 
ple out of the way When every thing was en 
train. ; 5 

Lady Free. Nay, never despair, my lord! 
Things have happened unluckily, to be sure ; and 
yet I think I could hit upon a method to set eve- 
ry thing to right again. 

Lord Trink. How? How? my dear lady Free- 
love, how ? ; 

Lady Free. Suppose, then, your ladyship was 
to go and deliver these country gentlemen from 





their confinement; make them believe, it was a 
plot of young Oakly’s to carry off my niece; and 
so make a merit of your own services with the 
father. 

Lord Trink. Admirable ! 
diately. 

Out. Has your lordship any occasion for my 
services in this expedition? 

Lord Trink. O no: only release me these 
people, and then keep out of the way, dear cap- 
tain. 

O'Cut. With all my heart, fait. But you are 
all wrong: this will not signify a brass farding. 
If you would let me alone, I would give him a 
salt eel, I warrant you. But, upon my credit, 
there’s noting to be done without a little tilting, 

[ Exit O’Cour. 

Lady Free. Ha, ha! poor captain ! 

Lord Trink. But where shall I carry them, 
when I have delivered them? 

Lady Free. To Mr Oakly’s, by all means.— 
You may be sure my niece is there. 

Lord Trink. To Mr Oakly’s! Why, does your 
ladyship consider? ’Tis going directly in the fire 
of the enemy throwing the dementi. full in 
their teeth, 

Lady Free. So much the better. Face your 
enemies: nay, you shall outface them, too. Why, 
where’s the difference between truths and un- 
truths, if you do but stick close to the point? 


T’ll about it imme- 
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Falsehood would scarce ever be detected, if we 
had confidence enough to support it. 

Lord Trink. Nay, I don’t want bronze, upon 
occasion. But to go amongst a whole troop of 
people, sure, to contradict every word I say, is 
50 dangerous 

Lady Free. To leave Russet alone amongst 
them, would be ten times more dangerous. , You 
may be sure that Oakly’s will be the first place 
he will go to after his daughter, where, if you 
don’t accompany him, he will be open to all their 
suggestions. They'll be all in one story, and 
nobody there to contradict them: and then their 
dull truth would, triumph, which must not be.— 
No, no—positively, my lord, you must battle it 
out. ; 

Lord Trink. Well, V’ll go, ‘pon honour—and, 
if I could depend on your ladyship as a corps de 

reserve 
| Lady Free. Vil certainly meet you there— 
Tush! my lord, there’s nothing in it. It’s hard, 
indeed, if two persons of condition cannot bear 
themselves out against such trumpery folks as the 
family of the Oaklys, 

Lord Trink. Odious low people! But I lose 
_ time—! must after the captain—and so, till we 

meet at Mr Oakly’s, I kiss your ladyship’s hand. 
You won't fail me? 
Lady Free. You may depend on me. 
[ Exit Lonp Trink. 
Lady Free. So, here is fine work! this artful 
little hussy has been too much for us all: well, 
_ what’s to be done? Why, when a woman of fae 
shion gets into a scrape, nothing but a fashiona- 
ble assurance can get her out of it again. I'll 
e’en go boldly to Mr Oakly’s, as I have promised, 
and, if it appears practicable, I will forward lord 
Trinket’s match; but, if I find that matters have 
taken another turn, his lordship must excuse me. 
In that case, Vil fairly drop him, seem a perfect 
stranger to ail his intentions, and give my visit an 
air of congratulation to my niece and any other 
hushand, which fortune, her wise father, or her 
ridiculous self, has provided for her. [ Exit. 








SCENE II.—Changes to Mrs Oaxty’s dressing- 
room. 


Enter Mrs Oakty. 


Mrs Oak. This is worse and worse ! He never 
held me so muchin contempt before. To go out 
without speaking to me, or taking the least no- 
tice ! I am obliged to the major for this. How 
could he take him out? And how could Mr Oak- 
ly go with him? 


Enter Totter, 
Well, Toilet? : 
Toil. My master is not come back yet, ma- 
dam. 5 
Mrs Oak. Where is he gone? 
Toil. [don’t know, I can assure your ladyship. 
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Mrs Oak. Why, don’t you know? You know. 
nothing. But I warrant you know well enough, 
if you would tell. You shall never persuade me 
but you knew of Mr Oakly’s going out to-day. 
Toil. I wish I may die, madam, upon my ho- 
nour, and I protest to your ladyship, I knew no- 
thing in the world of the matter, no more than 
the child unborn. There is Mr Paris, my mas- 
ter’s gentleman, knows—— 
Mrs Oak. What does he know? 
Toil. That I knew nothing at all of the mat- 
ter. 
Mrs Oak. Where is Paris? What is he doing? 
Toil. He is in my master’s room, madam. 
Mrs Oak. Bid him come here. 
Toil. Yes, madam. [ Evit Tort. 
Mrs Oak. He is certainly gone after this 
young flirt. His confidence, and the major’s in- 
solence, provoke me beyond expression. 


Re-enter ToiLet with Paris. 


Where’s your master? 

Par. Il est sorti. 

Mrs Oak. Where is he gone? 

Par. Ah, madame, je n’en scat rien, I know 
noting of it. 

Mrs Oak. Nobody knows any thing. 
did not you tell me he was going out? s 

Par. I dress him—Je ne m’en soucie pas du 
plus—He go where he will I have no bisnes 


Why 





wis it. 


Mrs Oak. Yes, you should have told me——- 
that was your business----and if you don’t mind 
your business better, you shan’t stay here, I can 
tell you, sir. 

Par. Voila ! quelque chose dextraordinaire ! 

Mrs Oak. Dow’t stand jabbering and shrug- 
ging your shoulders, but go, and inquire---go—- 
and bring me word where he is gone. 

Par. I don’t know what I am do.-—-~I’l ask 
Jobn.—— 2 

Mrs Oak. Bid John come to me. 

Par. De tout mon ceur.—Jean J ici! Jean--- 
Speak my ladi. [ Exit. 

Mrs Oak. Impudent fellow ! His insolent 
gravity and indifference is insupportable-———. 
Toilet ! 

Toil. Madam ?: 

Mrs Ouk. Where’s John? Why don’t he come ? 
Why do you stand with your hands before you? 
Why don’t you fetch him? 

Toil. Yes, madam, Tl go this minute. 
O, here, John! my lady wants you. 





Enter Joun. 


Mrs Oak. Where’s your master ? 
John. Gone out, madam. 
Mrs Oak£.Why did not you go with him? 
John. Because he went out in the major’s cha- 
riot, madam. ; 
. Mrs Oak. Where did they go to? 
John. To the major’s, I suppose, madam. 


Corman.) 


- Mrs Oak. Suppose! Don’t you know? 
John. I believe so, but can’t tell for certain, 
indeed, madam. . : 
Mrs Oak. Believe, and suppose !---and don’t 
know, and can’t tell !----You are all fools —---- 
Go about your business. [Joun going.|—Come 
here, [Returns.] Go the major’s---no-—it does 
not signify—---go along---[Joun going, |--Yes, 
hark’e, [ Returns.| go to the major’s, and see if 
your master is there. . 
John. Give your compliments, madam? 
Mrs Oak. My compiiments, blockhead! Get 
along! [Joun going.] Come hither. [ Returns.] 
Can't you go to the major’s, and bring me word if 
Mr’ Oakly is there, without taking any further 
notice ? ; 
John. Yes, madam. 
Mrs Oak. Well, why don’t you go, then? And 
make haste back. And d’ye hear, John? 
[Joun going, returns. 





John. Madam? 

Mrs Oak. Nothing at all—-g0 along—|Joun 
goes.|—How uneasy Mr Oakly makes me !—— 
Hark’e, John! [Joun returns. 

John. Madam ! 

Mrs Oak. Send the porter here. 

John. Yes, madam. [ Exit. 

Toil. So, she’s in a rare humour! I shal! have 
a fine ‘time on’t.—{ Aside. ] Will your lady- 
ship choose to dress? 

Mrs Oak. Piithee, creature, don’t tease me 
with your fiddle-faddle stuff—I have a thousand 
things to think of. Where is the porter? 
Why has not that booby sent him ? What is the 
meaning 











Re-enter Joun. 


John. Madam, my master is this moment re- 
turned with Major Oakly, and my young master, 
and the lady that was here yesterday. 

Mrs Oak. Very well. [Exit Jouy.] Return- 
ed !—yes, truly, he is returned—and in a very 
extraordinary manner.’ This is setting me at 
open defiance. But I’ll go down, and shew them 
1 bave too much spirit to endure such usage. 
—[Going.J—Or stay—I’ll not go amongst his 
company—I’ll go out.-——Toilet ! 

Toil. Madam ! 

Mrs Oak. Order the coach, T’ll go out. [Tor1- 
ET going.|——Toilet, stay,—Vl e’en go down 
to them No Toilet ! 

Toil. Madam! 

Mrs Oak. Order me a boiled chicken———Tl 
not go down to dinner. [ll dine in my own 
room, and sup there T’ll not see his face these 
three days. [ Exeunt. 

















SCENE IiI.— Changes to another room. 


Enter Oakiy, Mason Oaxty, Cuarves, and 
_ Warrior. 
Cha. My dear Harriot, do not make your- 
self so uneasy. 
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Har, Alas! Ihave too much cause for my un- 
easiness. Who knows what that vile lord has 
done with my father ? 

Oak. Be comforted, madam; we shall soon 
hear of Mr Russet, and all will be well, I dare 
say. : 
Har. You are too good to me, sir: But I 
can assure you, [am not alittle concerned on 
your account, as well as my own; and if [ did 
not flatter myself with hopes of explaining every 
thing to Mrs Oakly’s satisfaction, I should never 
forgive myself for having disturbed the peace of 
such a worthy family. 

Maj. Don’t mind that, madam; They’ll be 
very good friends again. This is nothing among 
’Sdeath, here she is !—No, 
—it’s only Mrs Toilet. 








Enter TotLet. 


Oak. Well, Toilet, what now? [To1Ler whis- 
pers.| Not well?—Can’t come down to dinner ?— 
Wants to see me above ?—Hark’e, brother, what 
shall I do? 

May. If you go, you’re undone. 

Har. Go, sir; go to Mrs Oakly—Indeed you 
had better------—- 

M4gj. ’Sdeath, brother! don’t budge a foot— 
This is all fractiousness and ill humour-~-—~ 

Oak. No, Vll not go.—Tell her I have com- 
pany, and we shall be glad to see her here. 

[Exit Torer. 

Maj. That’s right. 

Oak, Suppose I go, and watch how she pro- 
ceeds? 

Maj. What d’ye mean? You would not go to 
her? Are you mad? 

Oak. By no means go to her--I only want to 
know how she takes it. Dll lie perdue in my 
study, and observe her motions. 

Mgj. 1 don’t like this pitiful ambuscade-work 
—this bush-fighting, Why can’t you stay here? 
—Ay, ay !—I know how it will be—She’ll come 
bounce in upon you with a torrent of anger and 
passion, or, 1f necessary, a whole flood of tears, 
and carry all before her at once. 

Oak. You shall find that you’re mistaken, 
major.—Don’t imagine, that, because I wish not 
to be void of humanity, that I am destitute of 
resolution. Now Iam convinced I’m in the right, 
I'll support that right with ten times your steadi- 
ness. 

Maj. You talk this well, brother. 

Oak. Vil do it well, brother. 

Maj. If you don’t, you’re undone. 

Oak. Never fear, never fear. 

Maj. Well, Charles. 

Cha. I can’t bear to see my Harriot so un- 
easy. I'll go immediately in quest of Mr Russet, 
Perhaps, I may learn at the inn where his lord- 
ship’s ruffians have carried him, _ 

Rus. [| Without.] Here? Yes, yes, I know she’s 


| Exit. 
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here well enough. Come along, sir Harry, come 
along. , 

Har. He’s here !—My father ! I know his 
voice, Where is Mr Oakly? O, now, good sir, 
[To the Mason.] do but pacify him, and you'll 
be a friend indeed. . 


' Enter Russrt, Lory Trinket, and Sir Har- 
ry BEAGLE. 


Lord Trink. There, sir 





I told you it was 
50. 
Rus. Ay, ay, it is too plain—O you provok- 
ing slut! Elopement after elopement! And at 
last to have your father carried off ‘by violence ! 
‘To endanger my life! Zounds! Iam so angry. 
I dare not trust myself with reach of you. 

Cha. I can assure you, sir, that your daughter 
is entirely 

Rus. You assure me? You are the fellow that 
has perverted her mind That has set my 
own child against me 

Cha. If you will but hear me, sir— 

Rus, I won’t hear a word you say. I'll have 
my daughter------I won’t hear a word. 

Maj. Nay, Mr Russet, hear reason. 
will but have patience 

Rus. Vl have no patience Tl have my 
daughter, and she shall marry sir Harry to-night. 

Lord Trink. That is dealing rather too much 
en cavalier with me, Mr Russet, ’pon honour. 
You take no notice of my pretensions, though 
my rank and family 

Rus. What care I for rank and family? I 
don’t want to make my daughter a rantipole 
woman of quality. I’ll give her to whom I please. 
Take her away, sir Harry ; she shall marry you 
to-night. : 

Har. For Heaven’s sake, sir, hear me but a 
moment ! 

Rus, Hold your tongue, girl. Take her away, 
sir Harry ; take her away. 

Cha. It must not be. 

Maj. Only three words, Mr Russet ! 

Rus. Why don’t the booby take her? 

Sir Har. Hold hard,: hold hard! You are all 
on a wrong scent: Hold hard! I say, hold hard ! 
—Hark ye, squire Russet. 

Rus. Well! what now? 

Sir Har. It was proposed, you know, to match 
me with Miss Harriot But she can’t take 
kindly tome. When one has made a bad bet, it is 
best to hedge off, you know—and so I have e’en 
swopped her with Lord Trinket here for bis brown 
horse Nabob, that he bought of Lord Whistle- 
Jacket for fifteen hundred guineas. 

Rus. Swopped her? Swopped my daughter for 
a horse? Zouns, sir, what d’ye mean? 

Sir Har, Mean? Why, I mean to be off, to be 
sure—It won’t do—TI tell you, it won’t do 
First of all, I knocked up myself and my horses, 
when they took for London—and now I have 
been stewed aboard a tender-——lI have wasted 














If you 
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three stone at Jeast——If I could have’ rid my 
match, it would not have grieved me——And so, 
as I said before, ‘have swopped her for Nabob. 

Rus. The devil take Nabob, and yourself, and 
Lord Trinket, and ; 

Lord Trink. Pardon ! je, vous demande par- 
don, Monsicur Russet,.’pon honour. 

Rus. Death and the devil! I shall go distract- 
ed. My daughter plotting against me—the- 

Maj. Come, come, Mr Russet, I am your 
man after all. Give me but a moment’s hearing, 
and I’ll engage to make peace between you and 
your daughter, and throw the blame where it 
ought to fall most deservedly. 

Sir Har. Ay, ay, that’s right. Put the saddle 
on the right horse, my buck ! 

Rus. Well, sir !—What d’ye say ?—Speak 
I don’t know what to do - 

Maj. Vil speak the truth, let who will be of- 
fended by it. I have proof presumptive and po- 
sitive for you, Mr Russet. From his lordship’s 
behaviour at lady Freelove’s, when my nephew 
rescued her, we may fairly conclude, that he 
would stick at no measures to carry his point. 
There’s proof presumptive. But, sir, we can give 
you proof positive, too—proof under his lord- 
ship’s own hand, that he, likewise, was the con- 
triver of the gross affront that has just been of- 
fered you. 

Rus. Hey! how? 

Lord Trink. Every syllable romance, ’pon ho- 
nour. : 

Maj. Gospel, every word on’t. 

Cha. .This letter will convince you, ‘sir !—In 
consequence of what happened at lady Freelove’s, 
his lordship thought fit to send me a challenge: 
but the messenger blundered, and gave me this 
letter instead of it. [Giving the letter.]| I have 
the case which inclosed it in my pocket. 

Lord Trink. Forgery, from beginning to end, 
’pon honour, F 

Maj. Truth, upon my honour. But read, read, 
Mr Russet, read, and be convinced. , 

Rus. Let me see—let me see—[ Reading.|— 
Um—um—um—um—so, so !—um—um—uni— 
damnation !—Wish me success—ohedient slave— 
gee Fire and fury! How dare you do 
this? 

Lord Trink. When you are cool, Mr Russet, 
I will explain this matter to you. 

Rus. Cool! ’Sdeath and hell !—T’ll never be 
coal again—I’ll be revenged—So my Harriot, 
my dear girl, is innocent at last. Say so, my Har- 
riot; tell me you are innocent! [ Embracing her. 

Har. Lam, indeed, sir; and happy beyond ex- 
pression, at your being convinced of it. 

Rus. I am glad on’t—I’m glad on’t—I believe 
you, Harriot! You was always a good girl. 

Maj. So she is, an excellent girl!—Worth a 
regiment of such lords and baronets—Come, sir, 
finish every thing handsomely at once. Come— 
Charles will have a handsome fortune, 
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Rus, Marry !—She durst not do it. 

Maj. Consider, sir, they have long been fond 
of each other—old acquaintance—faithful lovers 
—turtles—and may be very happy. » 

Rus. Well, well—since things are so—I love 
my girl. Hark’e, young Oakly, if you don’t make 
her a good husband, you'll break my heart, you 
rogue. 

Cha. Do not doubt it, sir! my Harriot has re- 
formed me altogether. 

Rus. Has she?—Why then—there—Heaven 
bless. you both—there—now, there’s an end on’t. 

Sir Har. So, my lord, you and I are both dis- 
tanced—A hollow thing, damme ! 

Lord Trink. N’importe. 

Sir Har. | Aside.| Now this stake is drawn, my 
lord may be for hedging off mayhap. Ecod! Til 
go to Jack Speed’s, and secure Nabob, and be 
out of town in anhour. Soho! Lady Freelove ! 
Yoics ! [ Exit. 

Enter Lapy FrrELove. 


Lady Free. My dear Miss Russet, you'll ex- 
cuse 
Cha. Mrs Oakly, at your ladyship’s service. 

Lady Free. Married? 

Har. Mot yet, madam; but my father has been 
so good as to give his consent. 

Lady Free. { protest | am prodigiously glad of 
it. My dear, I give you joy—and you, Mr Oakly. 
I wish you joy, Mr Russet, and all the good com- 
pany—for | think the most of them are parties 
concerned. 

Maj. How easy, impudent, and familiar ! 





[ Aside. 


Lady Free. Lord Trinket here, too! Ivow I 
did not see your lordship before. 

Lord Trink. Your \adyship’s most obedient 
slave. [ Bowing. 

Lady Free. You seem grave, my lord !—Come, 
* come, I know there has been some difference be- 
tween you and Mr Oakly—You must give me 
leave to be a mediator in this affair. 

Lord Trink. Here has been a small fracas to 
be sure, madam !—We are all blown, ’pon ho- 
nour. , 

Lady Free. Blown! What do you mean, my 
lord? - 

Lord Trink. Nay, your ladyship knows that I 
never mind these things, and I know that they 
never discompose your ladyship—But things have 
happened a little en travers—The little billet I 
sent your ladyship has fallen into the hands of 
that gentleman—[ Pointing to Cuartes|—and 
so—there has been a little brouwillerie about it— 
that’s ail. , 

Lady Free. You talk to me, my lord, in a very 
extraordinary style—If you have been guilty of 
any misbehaviour, I am sorry for it; but your ill 
conduct can fasten no imputation on me. Miss 
Russet will justify me sufficiently. 

Maj. Wad not your ladyship better appeal to 
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| my friend Charles here ?—The letter! Charles! 
Out with it this instant ! ' 


Cha, Yes, I have the credentials of -her lady- 
ship’s integrity in my pocket. Mr Russet, the 
letter you read a little while ago was inclosed in 
this cover, which also I now think it my duty to 
put into your hands. 

Rus. | Reading.] ‘To the right honourable la- 
‘dy Freelove ’Sdeath and hell !—and now I 
recollect, the letter itself was pieced with scraps 
of French, and madam, and your ladyship—Fire 
and fury! madam, how came you to use me so? 
I am obliged to you, then, for the insult that has 
been offered me? ; 

Lady Free. What is all this ? Your obligations 
to me, Mr Russet, are of a nature that 

Rus. Fine obligations! I dare say I am partly 
obliged to you, too, for the attempt on my daugh- 
ter, by that thing of a lord yonder at your house. 
Zouns! madam, these are injuries never to be 
forgiven- They are the grossest affronts to 
me and my family—All the word shall know 
them—Zouns !—I'll 

Lady Free. Mercy on me! how boisterous are 
these country gentlemen!. Why really, Mr Rus- 
set, you rave like a man in Bedlam—I am afraid 
you'll beat me—and then you swear most abo- 
minably. How can you be so vulgar ?—I see the 
meaning of this low malice But the reputa- 
tions of women of quality are not so easily im- 
peached—My rank places me above the scandal 
of little people, and [ shall meet such petty inso- 
lence with the greatest ease and tranquillity. 
But you and your simple girl will be the sufferers. 
I had some thoughts of introducing her into the 
first company—But now, madam, I shall neither 
receive, nor return your visits, and will entirely 
withdraw my protection from the ordinary part 
of the family. Exit. 

Rus. Zouns, what impudence! that’s worse 
than all the rest. 

Lord Trink. Fine presence of mind, faith !— 
The true French nonchalance—But, good folks, 
why such a deal of rout aud tapage about nothing 
at all?—If Mademoiselle Harriot had rather be 
Mrs Oakly than lady Trinket—Why, I wish her 




















joy, that’s all. Mr Russet, I wish you joy of 


your son-in-law—Mr Oakly, I wish you joy of the 
lady—and you, madam, [To Harnrzor.] of the 
gentleman—And, in short, I wish you all joy of 
one another, pon honour! _ Exit. 
Rus. There’s a fine fellow of a lord now! The 
devil’s in your London folks of the first fashion, 
as you call them. They will rob you of your es- 
tate, debauch your neighbour, or lie with your 
wife—and all as if they were doing you a favour, 
’pon honour ! 
Maj. Hey! what.now? 
[Bell rings violently. 


Enter Oak ty. 
Ouk. D’ye, hear, major? d’ye hear? 
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Maj. Zouns! what a clatter ! -She’ll pull down 
all the bells in the house. 

Oak, My observations, since I left you, have 
confirmed my resolution. [ see plainly, that her 
good-humour, and her ill-humour, her smiles, her 
tears, and her fits, are calculated to play upon 
me. the Pets 
Maj. Did not I always tell you so? It’s the 
way with them all—they will be rough and 
smooth, and hot and cold, and all in a breath— 
Any thing to get the better of us. 

Oak, She is in all moods at present, I promise 
you—I am at once angry and ashamed of her ; 
and yet she is so ridiculous, I can’t help laughing 
at her—-—There has she been in her chamber, 
fuming and fretting, and dispatching a messenger 
to me every two minutes—servant after servant 
—now she insists on my coming to ler—now, 
again, she writes a note to entreat—then, Toilet is 
sent to let me know that she is ill, absolutely dy- 
ing—then, the very next minute, she’ll never sce 
my face again—she’ll go out of the house direct- 
ly. [ Bell rings.] Again! now the storm rises! 

Maj. It will soon drive this way, then—now, 
brother, prove yourself a man-—-You have gone 
too far to, retreat. 

Oak. Retreat ! Retreat ! No, no !—W’ll 
preserve the advantage I have gained, I am de- 
termined. 

Maj. Ay, ay! keep your ground! fear no- 
thing—up with your noble heart! Good discip- 
line makes good soldiers; stick close to my ad- 
vice, and you may stand buff to a tigress 

Oak. Here she is, by Heavens !—now, bro- 
ther ! 

Maj. And now, brother! Now or never! 











Enter Mrs Oak ty. 


Mrs Oak. I think, Mr Oakly, you might have 
had humanity enough to have come to see how I 
did. You have taken your leave, I suppose, of 
all tenderness and affection—but I'll be calm— 
Pll not throw myself into a passion—you want to 
drive me out of your house—I see what you aim 
at, and will be aforehand with you—let me 
keep my temper! I’ll send for a chair, and leave 
the house this instant. 

Oak. True, my love! I knew you would not 
think of dining in your chamber alone, when’ I 
had company below. You shall sit at the head 
of the table, as you ought, to be sure, as you say, 
and make my friends welcome. 

Mrs Oak, Excellent raillery! Look ye, Mr 
Oakly, I see the meaning of all this affected cool- 
ness and indifference. 

Oak, My dear, consider where you are 

Mrs Oak. You would be*glad, I find, to get 
me out of your house, and have all your flirts a- 

out you. f 

Oak. Before all this company! Fy! 

Mrs Oak. But Vil disappoint you, for I shall 
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remain in it to support my due authority—as for 
you, major Oakly ! 

Maj. Hey-day! What have I done? 

Mrs Oak. I think you might find better em- 
ployment, than to create divisions between mar- 
ried people and you, sir 

Oak. Nay, but, my dear! 

Mrs Oak. Might have more sense, as well as 
tenderness, than to give ear to such idle stuff 

Oak. Lord, lord ! 

Mrs Oak. You, and your wise counsellor there, 











‘I suppose, think to carry all your points with 


me. : 
Ouk. Was ever any thing 


Mrs Oak. But it won’t do, sir. You shall find 


»that [ will have my own way, and that I will 


govern my own family. 

Oak. You had better learn to govern yourself 
by half. Your passion makes you ridiculous—— 
Did ever any body see so much fury and vio- 
lence? affronting your best friends, breaking my 
peace, and disconcerting your own temper. And 
all for what? For nothing. ’Sdeath, madam! at 
these years, you ought to knew better. 

Mrs Oak. At these years! Very fine! 
I to be talked to in this manner? 

Oak. Talked to! Why not? You have talked 
to me long enough—almost talked me to death 
—and I have:taken it all in hopes of making you 
qniet—but all in vain; for the more one bears, 
the worse youare. Patience, [ find, is all thrown 
away upon you; and henceforward, come what 
may, I am resolved tu. be master of my own 
house. 

Mrs Oak. So,so! Master, indeed! Yes, sir, 
and you'll take care to have mistresses enough, 
too, I warrant you. 

‘Oak. Perhaps I may; but they shall be quiet 
ones, I can assure you. ‘ 
Mrs Oak. Indeed! And do’ you think I am 
such a tame fool as to sit quietly and bear all 
this? You shall know, sir, that I will resent this 
behaviour You shall find that I have a spi- 
rit— 

Oak. Of the devil. 

Mrs Oak. Intolerable! You shall find, then, 
that J will exert that spirit. I am sure I have 
need of it. As soon as the house is once cleared 
again, T’Jl shut my doors against all company. 
You shan’t see a single soul for this month. 

Oak. ’Sdeath, madam, but I will! I'll keep 
open house for a year. Ill send cards to the 
whole town—Mr Oakly’s route! All the world 
will come—and I’ll go among the world, too— 
Pll be mewed up no longer. 

Mrs Oak, Provoking insolence ! This is not to 
be endured—Look’e, Mr Oakly-——— 

Oak. And look’e, Mrs Oakly, I will have my 
own way. 

Mrs Oak. Nay, then, let me tell you, sir-—= 

Oak. And let me tell you, madam, I will not 
be crossed I wont.be made a fool. 
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Mrs Oak. Why; you wont let me speak ! 

Oak. Because you don’t speak as you ought. 
Madam, madam! you shan’t look, nor walk, nor 
talk, nor think, but as I please. 

Mrs Oak. Was there ever such a monster! [ 
can bear this no longer. [ Bursts into tears.] O 
you vile man! I can see through your design— 
you cruel, barbarous, inhuman such usage to 
your poor wife ! you'll be the death of her. 


Coiman.] 








Oak. She shan’t be the death of me, I am:-de- 


termined. 

. Mrs Oak. That it should ever come to this !— 
To be contradicted—[ Sobbing. ]—insulted—abus- 
ed—hated tis too much—my heart will burst 
with—oh—oh !——[ Falls into a fit. Warrior, 
Cuartes, $c. run to her assistance, ] 

Oak. [Interposing.| Let her alone. 

Har. Sir, Mrs Oakly 

Cha. For Heaven’s sake, sir, she will be 

Oak. Let her alone, I say; I won’t have her 
touched—let her alone—if her passions throw 
her into fits, let the strength of them carry her 
through them. 

Har. Pray, my dear sir, let us assist her, She 
may: 

Oak. I don’t care—you shan’t touch her—let 
her bear them patiently—she’ll learn to behave 
better another time Let her alone, I say. 

Mrs Oak. [Rising.| O you monster !—you 
villain !—you base man ! Would you let me 
die for want of help ?—would you 

Oak. Bless me! madam, your fit is very vio- 
lent—take care of yourself. 

Mrs Oak. Despised, ridiculed—but I'll be re- 
venged—you shall see, sir 
Oak, Vol-de-rol Joll-de-rol lo}l-de-rol loll! 

[Singing. 
Mrs Oak. What, am I made a jest of? Ex- 
posed to all the world?—If there’s law or jus- 
tice 
Oak. Tol-de-rol loll-de-rol loll-de-rol Joll ! 
[Singing. 
Mrs Oak. T shall burst with anger—Have a 
eare, sir, you may repent this—Scorned and made 
ridiculous !—No power on earth shall hinder my 
revenge ! : | Going. 
Har. [ Interposing.] Stay, madam. 
Mrs Oak. Let me go. I cannot bear this 
place. 
Har. Let me beseech you, madam. 
Oak. What does the girl mean? [ Apart. 
Maj. Courage, brother! you have done won- 
ders. Apart. 
Oak. I think she’ll have no more fits. [ Apart. 

' Har. Stay, madam—Pray stay but one mo- 
ment. I have been a painful witness of your un- 
easiness, and in great part the innocent occasion 
of it. Give me leave then 

Mrs Oak. I did not expect, indeed, to have 
found you here again. But, however ; 
Har. I see the agitation of your mind, and it 
makes me miserable. Suffer me to tell you the 
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real truth. I can explain every thing to your 
satisfaction, 

Mrs Oak, May be so—I cannot argue with 
you, 














Cha. Pray, madam, hear her——for my sake 
for your own—dear madam ! 
Mrs Oak. Well well—— proceed. 
Oak. I shall relapse. I can’t bear to see her so 
uneasy. Apart, 
» Maj. Hush Hush ! Apart, 


Har. I understand, madam, that your first 
alarm was occasioned by a letter from my father 
to your nephew. ; ’ 

Rus. I was in a bloody passion to be sure, ma- 
dam !—The letter was not over civil, I believe—- 
I did not know but the young rogue had ruined 
my girl—But its all over now, and so 

Mrs Oak. You was here yesterday, sir? 

Rus. Yes, I came after Harriot. I thought I 
ee find my young madam with my young sir, 

ere. 

Mrs Oak. With Charles, did you say, sir? 

Rus. Ay, with Charles, madam! The young 
rogue has been fond of her a long time, and she 
of him, it seems. ~ 

Mrs Oak. I fear I have been to blame. 

[ Aside. 

Rus. Task pardon, madam, for the disturb- 
ance I made in your house. 

Har. And the abrupt manner in which I came 
into it, demands a thousand apologies. » But the 
occasion must be my excuse. 

Mrs Oak. How have I been mistaken ! [ Astde. 
—But did not I overhear you and Mr Oakly----- 

[To Harrior. 

Har. Dear madam! you had but a partial 
hearing of our conversation. It related entirely 
to this gentleman. 

Cha. To put it beyond doubt, madam, Mr 
Russet and my guardian have consented to our 
marriage; and we are in hopes that you will not 
withhold your approbation. 

Mrs Oak. I have no further doubt—I see you 
are innocent, and it was cruel to suspect you— 
You have taken a load of anguish off my mind— 
and yet your kind interposition comes too late. 
Mr Oakly’s love for me is entirely destroyed. 





[ Weeping. 
Oak. I must go to her—— [ee 
Maj. Not yet! Not yet ! Apart. 





Har. Do not disturb yourself with such ap- 
prehensions. Iam sure Mr Oakly loves you most 
affectionately. ; 

Oak. I can hold no longer. [Going to her.] 
My affection for you, madam, is as warm as ever. 
Nothing can ever extinguish it. My constrained 
behaviour cut me to the soul—For, within these 
few hours, it has been all constrained and it 
was with the utmost difficulty that I was able to 
srpport it. 

Mrs Oak. O, Mr Oakly, how have I exposed 
myself! What low arts has my jealousy induced 
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me to practise! I see my folly, and fear that 
you can never forgive me, 

Oak. Forgive you !——You are too good, my 
love !—Forgive you!—Can you forgive me?— 
This change transports me — Brother! Mr Rus- 
set! Charles! Harriot! ‘give me joy!—I am 
the happiest man in the world. 

Maj. Joy, much joy to you both! though, , by 
the by, you are not a little obliged to me for it. 
Did not I tell you I would cure all the disorders 
in your family? I beg pardon, sister, for taking 
the liberty to prescribe for you. My medicines 
have been somewhat rough, I believe, but they 
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have had an admirable effect, and so don’t be 
angry with your physician. 

Mrs Oak. I am indeed obliged to you, and I 
feel— 

Oak. Nay, my dear, no more of this. All that’s 
past must be utterly forgotten. 

Mrs Oak. I have not merited this kindness, 
but it shall, hereafter, be my study to deserve it. 
Away with all idle jealousies! And since my 
suspicions have hitherto been groundless, I am 
resolved for the future never to suspect at all. 

[Exeunt omnes. ° 
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DRAMATIS PERSONA. 


MEN. 


Str Joun Dorrrant, a man of nice honour, 

guardian to Czuta, 
Mopety. } 5 

? 
men of the town. 

BeEtmour, of 
An old Steward to Six Joun Dorirayt. 
Footman to Sin Joun Dorivant. 


WOMEN. 


Lavy Brvertey, a widow lady, mother to 
Cauia. 
Cx11a, daughter to Lavy Beverey, and ward 


to Str Joun. 
ARAMINTA, sister to Sin Joun Dorrtant. 


Scene—A garden belonging to Sir Joun Dorriant’s house in the country, with an arbour, gar= 
den-chairs, &c. 


| 
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SCENE L—A garden. 


Enter Anaminta with an affected carelessness, 


and knotting ; Movexy following. 

Mode. But, madam ! 

Ara. But, sir! what can possibly have alarm- 
ed you thus? You see me quite unconcerned. I 
only tell you in a plain, simple, narrative manner 
—(this plaguy tsread)—and merely by way of 
conversation, that you are in love with Calia; 
and where is the mighty harm in all this? 

Mode. The harm in it, madam! have I not 
told you a thousand and a thousand times, that 
yon were the only woman who could possibly 
make me happy? 

Ara. Why, aye, to be sure you have, and 
sworn a thousand and a thousand oaths to con- 
firm that assertiout. 


Mode. And am not I here now, expressly to 
marry you? 

Ara. Why, that, too, is true—but—you are in 
love with Celia. 

Mode. Bless me, madam, what can I say to 
you? If it had not been for my attendance upon 
you, I had never known Celia, or her mother 
either—though they are both my relations. The 
mother has since indeed put some kind of confi- 


‘dence in me—she is a widow, you know— 


Ara. And wants consolation! The poor or- 
phan, too, her ‘daughter !—Well, charity is an 
excellent virtue. I never considered it in that 
light before. You are vastly charitable, Mr 
Modely. 

Mode. It is impossible to talk with you.—If 
you will not do me justice, do it to yourself, at 
least. Is there any comparison betwixt. you and 
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Celia? Could any man of sense hesitate a mo- 

ment? She has yet no character. One does not 

know what she is, or what she will be; a chit— 

a green girl of fourteen or fifteen. 

Ara. Seventeen, at least. 
this knot. 

‘Mode. Well, let her be seventeen. Would 
any man of judgment attach himself to a'girl of 
that age? On my soul, if one was to make love 
to her, she would hardly understand what one 
meant. 

Ara. Girls are not quite so ignorant as you 
may imagine, Mr Modely ; Celia will understand 
you, take my word for it, and does understand 
you. Asto your men of judgment and sense, 
here is my brother, now ;—I take him to be full 
as reasonable as yourself, and somewhat older ; 

and yet, with all his philosophy, he has brought 
himself to a determination at last, to fulfil the 
father’s will, and marry this green girl. I am 
sorry to tell you so, Mr Modely, but he will cer- 
tainly marry her. 

. Mode. Let him marry her. I should perhaps 
do it myself, if I wasin his place. He was an 
intimate friend of her father’s. She is a great 
fortune, and was given to him by will. But do 
you imagine, my dear Araminta, that if he was 
left to his own choice, without any bias, he would 
not rather have a woman nearer his own. years? 
He might almost be her father. 

Ara. That is true. But you will find it diffi- 
cult to persuade me, that youth in a woman is so 
insurmountable an objection. I fancy, Mr Mode- 
ly, it may be got over. Suppose I leave you to 
think of it—(I cannot get this right.) [ Going. 

Mode. Stay, dear Araminta! why will you 
plague me thus? Your own charms, my earnest- 
ness, might prove to you— 

Ara. I tell you I don’t want proofs, 

Mode. Well, well, you shall have none, then. 
But give me leave to hope, since you have done 
me the honour to be a little uneasy on my ac- 
count— 

Ara. Uneasy !—I uneasy ! What does the man 
mean?—lI was a little concerned, indeed, to give 
you uneasiness by informing you of my brother’s 
intended marriage with Celia. But—this shut- 
tle bends so abominably.—| Aside. ] 

Mode. Thou perplexing tyrant ! Nay, you shall 
not go. May I continue to adore you? you must 
not forbid me that. 

Ara. For my part, I neither command nor 
forbid any thing. Only this I would have you 
remember, I have quick eyes. Your servant.— 
I wish this knotting had never come in fashion. 
{ Aside.] [Exit Ara. 

Mode. Quick eyes, indeed ! I thought my cun- 
ning here had been a master-piece. The girl 
cannot have told, sure! and the mother 1s en- 
tirely on my side. They certainly were those in- 
quisitive eyes she speaks of, which have found 
out this secret. Well, I must be more cautious 
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for the future, and act the lover to Araminta ten 
times stronger than ever. One would not give 
her up till one was sure of succeeding in the 
other place. 


Enter BeLmour from behind, with a book in his 
hand. 


Bel. Ha, ha, ha! Well said, Modely ! 

Mod. [Starting.| Belmour !—how the deuce 
came you here? 

Bel. How came I here !—-How came you here, 
if you come to that? A man can’t retire from 
the noise and bustle of the world, to admire the 
beauties of the spring, and read pastoral in an 
arbour, but impertinent lovers must disturb his 
meditations. Thou art the arrantest hypocrite, 
Modely—- [ Throwing away the book. 

Mod. WUypocrite !---My dear friend, we men of 
gallantry must be so. But have acare! we may 
have other listeners for aught I know, who may 
not be so proper for confidants. [Looking about. 

Bel. You may be easy on that head. We have 
the garden to ourselves. The widow and her 
daughter are just gone in, and sir John is busy . 
with his steward. 

Mod. The widow, and her daughter! Why, 
were they in the garden? 

Bel. They just came into it; but upon seeing, 
you and Araminta together, they turned back 
again. 

Mode. On seeing me and Araminta! I hope I 
have no jealousies there, too. However, I am 
glad Celia knows 1 am in the garden, because it 
may probably induce her to fall. in my way---by 
chance, you know, and give me an opportunity 
of talking to her. 

Bel. Do you think she likes you? 

Mode. She does not know what she does. — 

Bel. Do you like her? 

Mode. Why, faith, I think I do. 

Bel. Why, then, do you pursue: your affair 
with Araminta; and not find some honourable 
means of breaking off with her? 

Mode. That might not be quite so expedient. 
I think Araminta the finest woman, and Celia 
the prettiest girl, I know. Now, they are both 
good fortunes, and one of them I am resolved to 
have, but which— , 

Bel. Your great wisdom has not yet deter- 
mined, Thou art undoubtedly the vainest fellow 
living. I thought you brought me down here now 
to your wedding? . 

Mode. ’Egad, I thought so, too; but this 
plaguy little rustic has disconcerted all my schemes. 
Sir John, you know, by her father’s will, may 
marry her if he pleases, and she forfeits her es- 
tate if she marries -any one else. Now, I am 
contriving to bring it about, that I may get her, 
and her fortune, too. 

Bel. A very likely business, truly. So you 
modestly expect that sir John Dorilant should 
give up his mistress, and then throw her fortune 
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into the bargain, as an additional reward to the 
obliging man who has seduced her from him? 

Mode. Hum! why, I don’t expect quite that. 
But, you know, Belmour, he is a man of honour, 
and would not force her inclinations, though he 
loved her to distraction. Come, come, he is 
quite a different creature from what you and I 
are, 

Bel. Speak for yourself, good sir; yet, why 

should you imagine that her inclinations are not 
as likely to fix upon him as you? He has a good 
person, and is scarce older than yourself. 
. Mode. That shews your ignorance; I am ten 
years younger than he is. My dress, and the 
company I keep, give a youth and vivacity to me, 
which he must always want. An’tI a man of 
the town? O that town, Belmour! Could I but 
have met these ladies there, I had done the busi- 
ness. 

Bel. Were they never there? 

Mode. Never.—Sir Harry Beverley, the father 
of this girl, lived always in the country, and di- 
vided his time between his books and his hounds. 
His wife and daughter seldom mixed with people 
of their own rank, but at a horse-race, or a rural 
visit. And see the effects! The girl, though she 
is naturally genteel, has an air of simplicity. 

Bel. But does not want sense. . 

Mode. No, no! She has a devilish deal of that 
kind of sense, which is acquired by early reading. 
I have heard her talk occasionally, like a queen 
in a tragedy ; or, at least, like a sentimental lady 
in a comedy, much above your misses of thirty in 
town, [I assure you. As to the mother—but she 
is a character, and explains herself. f 

Bel. Yes, yes; Ihave read her. But pray, 
how came it to pass, that the father, who was of 
a different way of thinking in regard to party, 
should have left sir John guardian to his daugh- 
ter, with the additional clause, too, of her being 
obliged to marry him? 

Mode. Why, that is somewhat surprising. But 
the truth of the case was, they were thoroughly 
acquainted, and each considered party as the 
foible of the other. Sir Harry thought a good’ 
husband his daughter’s best security for happi- 
ness; and he knew it was impossible sir John 
Dorilant should prove a bad one. 

Bel. And yet this prospect of happiness would 
you destroy? . 

Mode. No, no; I only see farther than sir 
Harry did, and would increase that happiness, by 
giving her a better husband. ce 

Bel. Ob! your humble servant, sir. . 

Mode. Besides, the mother is entirely in my 
interest, and, by the by, has a hankering after 
sir John herself. He is a sober man, and should 
have a woman of discretion for his wife; not a 
hoydening girl. ’Egad, Belmour, suppose you at- 
tacked the widow? the woman is young enough, 
and has an excellent jointure. 5 

Bel. And so become your father-in-law? 
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Mode. You will have an admirable opportuni- 
ty to-night: we are to have the fiddles, you know, 
and you may dance with her. 
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When music softens, and when dancing fires ! 


Eh! Bellmour? 

Bel. You are vastly kind to sir John, and 
would ease him, I find, of both his mistresses — 
But, suppose this man of honour should be fool 
enough to resign his mistress, may not another 
kind of honour oblige him to run you through the 
body for deserting his sister? 

Mode. Why, faith, it may. However, it is not 
the first duel I have fought on such an occasion ; 
so Iam his man. Not that it is impossible but 
he may have scruples there, too. 

Bel. You don’t think him a coward? 

Mode. I know he is not. But your reasoning 
men have strange distinctions. They are quite 
different creatures, as I told you, from you and 
me. : 

Bel. You are pleased to compliment. But, 
Suppose now, as irrational as you think me, I 
should find out a means to make this whole af- 
fair easy to you? 

Mode. How do you mean? 

Bel. Not by attacking the widow, but by 
making my addresses, in good earnest, to Ara- 
minta. 

Mode. I forbid that absolutely. 

Bel. What, do you think it possible I should 
succeed after the accomplished Mr Modely? 

Mode. Why, faith, between you and me, I 
think not; but I don’t chuse to hazard it. 

Bel. Then you love her still? 

Mode. I confess it. 

Bel. And it is nothing upon earth but that in- 
satiable vanity of yours, with a little tincture of 
avarice, that leads you a gadding thus? 

Mode. I plead guilty. But, be it as it will, I 
am determined to pursue my point. And see, 
where the little rogue comes most opportunely. 
I told you she would be here. Go, go, Belmour 
—you must not listen to all my love scenes.—~ 
[ Exit Bet.]—Now for a serious face, a little up- 
on the tragic; young girls are mighty fond of 
despairing lovers. 


Enter Cmutra. 
Celia. [With an affected surprise.|—Mr Mode-~ 


dy !—Are you here?—I am come to meet my 
mamma—lI did not think to meet you here. 

Mode. Are you sorry to find me here, ma- 
dam ? 

Celia. Why should I be sorry, Mr Modely? 

Mode. May I hope you are pleased with it? 

Celia, I have no dislike to company. 

Mode. But is all company alike? Surely one 
would choose one’s companions. Would it have 
been the same thing to you, if you had met sir 
John Dorilant here? 

Celia. I should be very ungrateful, if I did not 
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like sir John Dorilant’s company. I am sure I 
have all the obligations in the world to him, and 
so had my poor papa. [Sighing. 

Mode. Whatever were your papa’s obligations, 
his gratitude, Iam sure, was unbounded. O that 
I had been his friend ! . 

Celia. Why should you wish that, Mr Mode- 
ly? You would have had a great loss in him.’ , 

-Mode. I believe I should. But I might like- 
wise have had a consolation for that loss, which 
would have contained in it all earthly happiness. 

Celia. I don’t understand you. 

Mode. He might have left his Celia to me. 

Celia. Dear, how you talk ! 

Mode. Talk, madam! Oh, I could talk for 
ever, would you but listen to my heart’s soft lan- 
guage, nor cruelly affect to disbelieve when I de- 
clare [ love you. 

Celia. Love me, Mr Modely? Are you not in 
love with Araminta ? 

Mode. I once thought I was. 

Celia. And do lovers ever change? 

Mode. Not those who feel a real passion.— 
But there are false alarms in love, which the un- 
practised heart sometimes mistakes for true 
ones. 

Celia.*And were yours such for Araminta? 

- Mode. Alas! I feel they were. 
[ Looking earnestly at her. 

Celia. You don’t intend to marry her then, I 
hope? 

Mode. Do you hope I should not marry hér? 

Celia. To be sure I do. I would not have the 
poor lady deceived, and I would willingly have a 
better opinion of Mr Modely, than to believe him 
capable of making false protestations. 

Mode. To you he never could. 

Celia. To me?—I am out of the question.— 
But Iam sorry for Araminta, for I believe she 
loves you. 

Mode. If you can pity those who love in vain, 
why am not I an object of compassion? 

Celia. Dear Mr Modely, why will you talk 
thus? My hand, you know, is destined to sir John 
Dorilant, and my duty there does not even per- 
mit me to think of other lovers. 

Mode. Happy, happy man! Yet give me leave 
to ask one question, madam. I dread to do it, 
though my last glimpse of happiness depends up- 
on your answer. 

Celia. What question? Nay, pray speak, I en- 
treat it of you. 

Mode. Then tell me, lovely Celia, sincerely 
tell me, were your choice left free, and did it de- 
pend upon you only, to determine who should be 
the master of your affections, might, I expect one 
favourable thought? 


Celia. [After some hesitation.|—It—it does’ 


not depend upon me. 
Mode..I know it does not; but-if it did? 
Celia. Come, come, Mr Modely, I cannot talk 
upon this subject. Inpossibilities are impossibi- 
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lities. But I hope you will acquaint Araminta 
instantly with this change in your inclinations, 

Mode. I would do it, but dare not. 

Celia. You should break it first to sir John. 

Mode. My difficulty does not lie in the break- 
ing it; but, if I confess my passion at an end, I 
must no longer expect admittance into this fami- 
ly, and I could still wish to talk to Celia as a 
friend. 

Celia. Indeed, Mr Modely, I should be loth 
myself to lose your acquaintance; but—O here 
ee my mamma! she may put you in a me- 
thod. . 


Enter Lavy BreveRLey. 


Lady Bev. In any method, my dear, which de- 
cency and resefve will permit. Your servant, 
cousin Modely. What, you are talking strangely 
to this girl now ?—O you men! 

Mode. Your ladyship knows the sincerity of 
my passion here. 

Celia. [With+ surprise.|—Knows your since~ 
rity? 

ane Bev. Well, well; what signifies what I 
know? You were mentioning some method I was 
to put you in. 

Celia. Mr Modely, madam, has been confes- 
sing to me that he no longer loves Araminta. 

Lady Bev: Hum !—Why, such things may hap- 
pen, child. We are not all able to govern our 
affections. But I hope if he breaks off with her, 
he will do it with decency. : 

Mode. That, madam, is the difficulty. 

Lady Bev. What! Is it a difficulty to be de- 
cent? Fie, fie, Mr Modely. 

Mode. Far be it from me even to think so, 
madam, before a person of your ladyship’s re- 
served behaviour. But, considering how far I 
have gone in the affair 

Lady Bel. Well, well, if that be all, I. may, 
perhaps, help you out, and break it to sir John 
myself—Not that I approve of roving affections, 
I assure you. 

Mode. You bind me ever to you. But there 
is another cause, which you alone can promote, 
and on which my eternal happiness 

Lady Bev. Leave us—leave us, cousin Mode- 
ly. I must not hear you talk in this extravagant 
manner.—[ Pushing him towards the scene, and 
then aside to him.|—I shall bring it about better 
in your absence. Go, go, man; go.—{ Exit Mopr- 
Ly. |—A pretty kind of fellow, really. Now, Ce- 
lia: come nearer, child; I have something of im- 
portance to say to you. What do you think of 
that gentleman? 

Celia. Of Mr Modely, madam ? 

Lady Bev. Ay, Mr Modely, my cousin Modely: 

Celia. Think of him, madam? 

Lady Bev. Ay, think of him, child; you are 








_old enough to think, sure, after the education I 


have given you. 


Well, what answer do you 
make? 
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Celia. I really don’t understand your ladyship’s 
question. 

_ Lady Bev. Not understand me, child? Why, 
Task you how you like Mr Modely? What you 
should think of him as a husband? 

Celia. Mr Modely as a hnsband! Why, sure- 
ly, madam, sir John 

Lady Bev. Fiddlefaddle, sir John! sir John 
knows better things than to plague himself with 
a wife in leading-strings. 

Celia. Is your ladyship sure of that? 

Lady Bev. O ho! Would you be glad to have 
me sure of it? 

Celia. I don’t know what I should be glad of. 
I would not give sir John a moment's pain to be 
jnistress of the whole world. 

Lady Beo. But if it should be brought about 
without giving him pain. Hey! Celia 

‘ [Patting her cheek with her fan. 

Celia. I should be sorry for it. 

Lady Bev. Hey day ! 

Celia. For then he must think lightly of me. 

Lady Bev. What does the girl mean? Come, 
come, I must enter roundly into this affair. Here, 
here, sit down, and tell me plainly and honestly, 
without equivocation or reservation, is Modely 
indifferent to you? Nay, nay—look me in the 
face; turn your eyes towards me. One judges 
greatly by the eyes, especially in women. Your 
* poor papa used to,say that my eyes reasoned bet- 
ter than my tongue. Well, and now tell me, 
without blushing, is Modely indifferent to you? 

Celia. I fear he is not, madam, and it is that 
which perplexes me. 

Lady Bev. How do you feel when you meet 
him? . 

Celia. Fluttered. 

Lady Bev. Hum! While you are with him? 

Celia. Fluttered. : 

Lady Bev. Hum! When you leave him? 

Ceha. Fluttered still. 

Lady Bev. Strong symptoms truly! 

Celia. When sir John Dorilant talks to me, 
my heart is softened, but not perplexed. My 
esteem, my gratitude overflows towards him, I 
consider him as a kind father, with all the ten- 
derness, without the authority. 

Lady Bev. But when Mr Modely talks? 

Celia. My tranquillity of mind is gone; I am 
pleased with hearing what I doubt is flattery, 
and when he grasps my hand 

Lady Bev. Well, well, I know all that. Be 
decent, child. You need say no more. Mr 
Modely is the man, 
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Celia. But, dear madam, there are a thousand 
obstacles, I am afraid sir John loves me; Iam 
sure he esteems me, and I would not forfeit his 
esteem for the universe. I am certain I can 
make him an affectionate and an humble wife, 
and I think I can forget Mr Modely. 

Lady Bev. Forget a fiddle! Don’t talk to me 
of forgetting. I order you, on your duty, not to 
forget. Mr Modely is, and shall be, the man — 
You may trust my prudence for bringing it about. 
I will talk with sir John instantly... I know what 
you are going to say, but I will not hear a word 
of it. Can you imagine, Celia, that I shall do 
any thing but with the utmost decency and deco- 
rum? 

Celia. I know you will not, madam; but there 
are delicacies 

Lady Bevo. With which I am unacquainted to 
be sure, and my daughter must instruct me in 
them! Pray, Celia, where did you learn this 





| nicety of sentiments? Who was it that inspired 


them? 

Celia. But the maxims of the world 

Lady Bev. Are altered, I suppose, since I was 
of your age. Poor thing, what world hast thou 
seen ? Notwithstanding your delicacies and your 
maxims, sir John, perhaps, may be wiser than you 
imagine, and choose a wife of somewhat more 
experience. 

Celia. May he be happy wherever he chooses— 
But, dear madam 

Lady Bev. Again? don’t make me angry. I 
will positively not be instructed. Ay, you may 
well blush. Nay, no tears. Come, come, Celia, 
I forgive you. I had idle delicacies myself once, 
Lard! I remember when your poor papa—he, 
he, he—but we have no time for old stories.— 
What would you say now, if sir John himself 
should propose it, and persuade the match, and 
yet continue as much your friend as ever, nay, 
become more so, a nearer friend? 

Celia. In such a case, madam 

Lady Bev. I understand you, and will about 
it instantly. B’ye, Celia; O how its little heart 
flutters ! [ Exit. 

Celia. It does, indeed. A nearer friend? I 
hardly know whether I should wish her success 
or not—Sir John is so affectionate. Would I 
had never seen Mr Modely! Araminta, 
too! what will she say? O, I see a thousand bad 
consequences. I must follow her, and prevent 
them, [ Exit. 
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ACT II. 


SCENE -I.—Continues. 


Enter Lavy Bevertry and Mopety. 


Lady Bev. Pritner, don’t tease me so; I 
. vow, cousin Modely, you are almost as peremp- 
tory as my daughter, She, truly, was teaching me 
decorum just now, and plaguing me with her de- 
heacies, and her stuff. I tell you, sir John will 
be in the garden immediately; this is always his 
hour of walking; and when he comes, I shall lay 
the whole affair before him, with all its concate- 
nation of circumstances, and, I warrant you, bring 
it about. 

Mode. J have no doubt, madam, of the tran- 
scendency of your ladyship’s rhetoric; it is on 
that I entirely rely. But I must beg leave to 
hint, that Araminta already suspects my passion, 
and should it be openly declared, would un- 
doubtedly prevail, that instant, with her brother 
to forbid me the house. 

Lady Bev. Why, that might be 

Mode. And though I told your daughter I did 
not care how soon it came to an eclaircissement; 
yet a woman of your ladyship’s penetration and 
knowledge of the world, must see the necessity 
of concealing it, at least for a time. I beg par- 
don for offering what may have even the distant 
appearance of instruction. But it is sir John’s de- 
Beacy which must be principally alarmed with 
apprehensions of her disregard for him; and I 
am sure your ladyship’s manner of doing it, will 
shew him where he might much better place his 





affections, and with an undoubted prospect of 


happiness. 

Lady Bev. Ay, now you talk to the purpose— 
Bat stay, is not that sir John coming this way? 
It is, E vow, and Araminta with hm. We'll turn 
down this walk, and reason the affair a little 
more, and then I witl come round the garden up- 
on him. 

_ [Mopetry takes her hand to lead her out. 
You are very gallant, cousin Modely. [ Eveunt. 


- Enter Str Joun Dorriant and ARAMINTA. 


Ara. What do you drag me into the garden 
for? We were private enough where we were— 
and I hate walking, J 

Sir John. Forgive me, my dear sister: I am 
restless every where; my head and heart are full 
of nothing but this lovely girl. 

Ara, My dear, dear brother, you are enough 
to spoil any woman in the universe. I tell you, 
again and again, the girl is a good girl, an excel- 
lent girl, and will make an admirable wife. You 
may trust one woman in her commendations of 
another; we are not apt to be too favourable in 
our judgments, especially when there is beauty in 
the case. 

Sir John. You charm me, when you talk thus. 


If she is really all this, how bappy must the man 
be, who can engage her affections! But, alas! 
Araminta, in every thing which regards me, it is 
duty, not love, which actuates her behaviour.— 
She steals away my very soul by her attentions; 
but never once expresses that heart-felt tender- 
ness, those sympathetic feelings 

Ara. Ha, ha, ha! O my stars! Sympathetic 
feelings! Why, would you have a girl of her age 
have those sympathetic feelings, as you call 
them? If she had, take my word for it, she 
would-coquette it with half the fellows in town, 
before she had been married a twelvemonth.— 
Besides, sir John, you don’t consider that you 
was her father’s friend; she has been accustom- 
ed, from ‘her infancy, to respect you in that light ; 
and our father’s friends, you know, are always 
old people, greybeards, philosophers, enemies to 
youth, and the destruction of gaiety. 

Sir John. But I was never such. 

Ara. You may imagine,so; but you always 
had a grave turn. I hated you once myself. 

Sir John. Dear Araminta ! 

Ara. I did, as I hope to live; for many atime 
has your aversion to dancing hindered me from 
having a fiddle. By the by, remember we are 
to have the fiddles to-night. But let that pass. 
As the case now stands, if I was not already so 
near akin to you,@you have the temper in the 
world which I should choose in a husband. 

Sir John. That is obliging, however. 

Ara. Not so very obliging, perhaps, neither. 
It would be merely for my own sake; for, then, 
would I have the appearance of the most obedi- 
ent, sympathetic wife in the universe, and yet be’ 
as despotic in my government as an eastern mo- 
narch. And when I grew tired, as I probably 
should do, of a want of contradiction, why, I should 
find an easy remedy for that, too; I could break 
your heart in about a month. 

Sir John. Don’t trifle with me; ’tis your seri- 
ous advice I want; give it me honestly as a 
friend, and tenderly as a sister. 

Ara. Why, I have done it fifty times. What 
can I say more? If you will have it again, you 
must. ‘This, then, it is, in plain terms. But you 
are sure you are heartily in love with her? 

Sir John. Pshaw ! 

Ara. Well, then, that we will take for grant- 
ed; and now you want to know what is right 
and proper for you to do in the case. Why, was 
I in your place, I should make but short work 
with it. She knows the circumstances of her 
father’s will; therefore, would I go immediately 
to her, tell her how my heart stood inclined, and 
hope she had no objections to comply, with what 
it is not in her power to refuse. 

Sir John. You would not have me talk thus 
abruptly to her? 
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Waitrueap.] 


Ara. Indeed I would. It will save a world of 
trouble. She will blash, perhaps, at first, and 
look a little awkward (and, by the by, so will you, 
too); but if she is the girl I take her for, after a 
little irresolute gesture, and about five minutes 
conversation, she will drop you a curtesy with 
the demure humility of a vestal, and teil you it 
shall be as you and her mamma please. 

Sir John: O, that it were come to that ! 

Ara. And, pray, what hinders it? Nothing 
upon earth but your consummate prudence and 
discretion. 

Sir John. I cannot think of marrying her, till 
I am sure she loves me. 

Ara. Lud, lud !|—Why, what does that signify? 
If she consents, is not that enough? 

Sir John. Her gratitude may induce her to 
consent, rather than make me unhappy. 

Ara. You would absolutely make a woman 
mad. 

Sir John. Why, could you think of marrying a 
man who has no regard for you? 

Ara. The case is widely different, my good ca- 
suistical brother; and perhaps I could not—un- 
less I was very much in love with him. 

Sir John. And could you then? 


Ara. Yes, { could—to tell you the truth, I be-. 


lieve I shall. 

Sir John. What do you mean? 

Ara. J shall not tell you. You have business 
enough of your own upon your hands. 

Sir John. Have you any doubts of Modely? 

Ara. 1 shall keep them to myself, if I have. 
For you are a wretched counsellor in a love-case. 

Sir John. But dear Araminta , 

Ara. But dear sir John Dorilant, you may 
make yourself perfectly easy, for you shall posi- 
tively know nothing of my affairs. As to your 
own, if you do not instantly resolve to speak to 
Celia, I will go and talk to her myself. 

Sir John. Stay, lady Beverley is coming towards 





us. 
Ara. And has left my swain yonder by him- 
self. 

Sir John. Suppose I break it to her? 

Ara. It is not a method which I should advise ; 
but do as you please. 1 know that horrid wo- 
man’s sentiments very exactly, and J shall be glad 
to have her teased a little. | Aside.] T'll give 
you an opportunity by leaving you; and so adieu, 
my dear sentimental brother ! 





Enter Lavy Breveriey and Mopety. 


We'll change partners, if you please, madam.— 
[To Lavy Brvertey ag she enters. And then 
exit with Movety.] 

Lady Bev. Poor mistaken creature! how fond 
the thing is! [Aside, and looking after ARa- 
minta.] Your servant, sir John. 

Sir John. Your ladyship’s most obedient, 
[After some irresolute gesture on both sides—— 
Lavy Bevertey speaks.] 


Vor: IE. 
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‘Lady Bev. I—I—have wanted an opportunity 
of speaking to you, sir John, a great while. 

Sir John. And I, madam, have long had an 
affair of consequence to propose to your lady- 
ship. 
Lady Bev. An affair of consequence to me!— 
O iud! will you please to speak, sir. 

Sir John. Not till I have heard your ladyship’s 
commands. 

Lady Bevo. What, must women speak first! 
Fie, sir John | Looking languishingly. |— 
Weil, then, the matter, in short, is this: I have 
long been thinking how to dispose of my girl pro- 
perly. She is grown a woman, you see, and, 
though I, who am her mother, say it, has her al- 
lurements. 

Sir John. Uncommon ones indeed. 

Lady Bev. Now, I would willingly consult with 
you how to get her well married, before she is 
tainted with the indecorums of the world. 

Sir John. It was thé very subject which I pro- 
posed to speak to you upon. Iam sorry to put 
your ladyship in mind of a near and dear loss— 
But you remember sir Harry’s will. 

Lady Bev. Yes, yes, I remember it very well. 
Poor man! it was undoubtedly the only weak 
thing he was ever guilty of. 

Sir John. Madam ! - 

Lady Bev. isay, sir John, we must pardon the 
failings of our deceased friends. Indeed his af- 
fection for his child excuses it, 

Sir John, Excuses it ! 

Lady Bev. Yes, indeed, does it. His fondness 
for her might naturally make him wish to place 
her with a person of your known excellence of 
character ; for my own part, had If died, 1 should 
have wished it myself. Idon’t believe you have 
your equal in the world. Nay, dear sir John, 
tis no compliment. This, I say, might make him 
not attend to the impropriety of the thing, and‘ 
the reluctance a gentleman of your good sense 
and judgment must undoubtedly have to accede 
to so unsuitable a treaty; especially as he could 
not but know there were women of discretion in 
che world, who would be proud of an. alliance 
where the prospect of felicity was so inviting and 
unquestionable, 

Sir John. [Who had appeared uneasy all the 
rime she was speaking.| What women, madam ? 
‘ know of none. ‘ ; ’ 

Lady Bev. Sir John! That is not quite so 
complaisant, methinks—-to our sex, I mean. 

Sir John. I beg your pardon, madam; I hardly 
know what I say. Your ladyship has disconcert- 
ed every thing I was going to propose to you. 

Lady Bev. Bless me, sir J ohn !---T disconcerted 
every thing! How, pray? T have been only talk- 
ing to you in an open friendly manner, with 're= 
vard to my daughter; our daughter, indeed, [ 
might call her, for you have been a father to her. 
The girl herself always speaks of you as such, 

Sir John. Speaks of me as a father? 
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Lady Bev. Why, more unlikely things have 
happened, sir John. 

Sir John. Than what, madam? 

Lady Bev. Dear sir Johan! You put such pe- 
remptory questions ; you might easily uuderstand 
what one meant, methinks. 

Sir John. I find, madam, I must speak plain 
at once. Know, then, my heart, my sgul, my 
every thought of happiness, is fixed upon that 
lovely girl. 

Lady Bev. O, astonishing ! Well, miracles are 
not ceased, that’s certain. But every body, they 
say, must do a foolish thing once in their lives. 
And can you really and sincerely think of put- 
ting sir Harry’s will in execution? 

Sir John. Would I could! 

Lady Bev. To be sure the girl has a fine for- 
tune. 

Sir John. Fortune! I despise it. I would give 
it with all my soul to any one who could engage 
me her affections. . Fortune! dirt. 

Lady Bev. 1 am thunderstruck ! 

Sir John. [Turning eagerly to her.| O, ma- 
dam, tell me, sincerely tell me, what method can 
I possibly pursue to make her think favourably of 
me! You know her inmost soul, you know the 
tender moments of address, the easy avenues to 
her unpeactised heart. Be kind, and point them 
out. [Grasping her hand. 

Lady Bev. 1 vow, sir John, I don’t know what 
to say to you. Let go my hand. You talked of 
my disconcerting you just now; Iam sure you 
disconcert me with a witness. [ Aside.| I 
did not think the man had so much rapture in 
him. He squeezed my hand with such au em- 
phasis, I may gain him, perhaps, at last. 

Sir John. Why will you not speak, madam? 
Can you see me on the brink of desperation, and 
not lend a friendly hand to my assistance? 

Lady Bev. T have it. [Aside.] Alas, sir 
John, what signifies what I can do? Can I an- 
swer for the inclinations of a giddy girl? 

Sir John. You know she is not such; her inno- 
cent mind is yet untainted with the follies of her 
sex. And if a life devoted to her service, with- 
out a wish but what, regards her happiness, can 
win her to be mine 

Lady Bev. Why, that might go a great way 
with an. unprejudiced mind. But when a first 
passion has taken place 

Sir John. [With amazement.] What do you 
mean ? 

Lady Bev. To tell you the truth, I am afraid 
the girl is not so-untainted as you imagine. 

Sur John. You distract me. How—when— 
whom can she have seen? 

Lady Bev. Undoubtedly there is a man— 

Sir John. Tell me who, that I may no, that 
I may give her to him, and make her happy, 
whatever becomes of me. 

Lady Bev. That is generous indeed-——So— 
[ Aside. 
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Sir John. But ’tis impossible. I have observed 
all her motions, all her attentions, with a lover’s 
eye, incapable of erring. Yet stay——has any 
body written to her? 

Lady Bev. There is no occasion for letters, 
when people are in the same house together. 

Str John. Confusion ! 
Lady Bev. I was going to offer some proposals 
to you, but your strange declaration stopped me 

short. 

Sir John. You proposals?—You?—Are you 
her abettor in the affair? O madam, what unpar- 
donable crime have I committed against you, 
that you should thus conspire my ruin? Have 
not f always behaved to you like a friend, a bro- 
ther ?—I will not call you ungrateful. 

Lady Bev. Mercy on us!—The man raves— 
How could it possibly enter into my head, or the 
girl’s either, that you had any serious thoughts of 
marrying her? But I see you are too much dis- 
composed at present, to admit of calm reason- 
ing. So I shall take some other opportunity. 
Friend—brother—ungrateful !—Very fine truly ! 
—I hope, at least, you will not think of forcing 
the poor girl’s inclinations! Ungrateful indeed ! 

[ Exit in a passion. 

Sir John. Not for the universe—Stay, madam ! 
She is gone. But it is no matter. I am but 
little disposed for altercation now. Heigh ho !— 
Good Heaven! can so slight an intercourse have 
effected all this? I have scarce ever seen them 
together. O that I had been born with Belmour’s 
happy talents of address !—Address ! "tis ab- 
solute magic, ’tis fascination—Alas! ’tis the ra= 
pidity of real passion. Why did Modely bring 
him hither to his wedding? Every thing has con- 
spired against me. He: brought him; and the 
delay of the lawyers has kept him here. Had I 
taken Araminta’s advice a poor fortnight ago, it 
had not been in the power of fate to have undone 
me. And yet she might have seen him after- 
wards, which would at least have made her duty 
uneasy to her. Heigh ho! : 


Enter Araminta and Movety. 


Ara. { Entering.] I tell you, I heard them very 
loud! and I will see what is the matter, O! 
here is my brother alone. 

Sir John. { Trina her tenderly by the hand.| 
O Araminta! I am lost beyond redemption ! 

Ara. Dear brother, what can have happened 
to you? 

Sir John. [Turning to Moprry.] Mr Modely, 
you could not intend it, but you have ruined me. 

Mode. [ Alarmed. I, sir John! 

Sir John. You have brought a friend with you, 
who has pierced me to the very soul ! 

Mode. Belmour ! 

Sir John. He has stolen my Celia’s affections 
from me. 

Ara. | Looking slyly at Movety.] Belmour ! 

Mode. This must be a mistake, but I’ll humour 
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it. [Aside.] It cannot be—who can have told 
you? 

Str. John. Her mother has been this instant 
with me to make proposals on the subject. 

Mode. For Belmour ! 

Str John. She did not absolutely mention his 
name, but I could not mistake it. For she told 
me the favoured lover was under the same roof 
with us. 

Mode. [A little disconcerted.] I could not have 
believed it of him. 

Ara. Nor do I yet. 

[Looking slyly again at Movety. 

Mode. There must certainly be some mistake 
in it; at the worst, Iam sure I can prevail so 
far with Belmour, as to make him drop his_pre- 
tensions, 

_ Sir John. You cannot make her cease to love 
him. [Sighing.] 

Mode. Time may easily get the better of so 
young a passion. 

Sir John. Never, never ; she is too sincere, too 
delicately sensible. 

Mode. Come, come, you must not think so; 
it is not yet gone so far, but that it may be total- 
ly forgotten Now for a master-stroke to clench 
the whole.—[.Aside.] In the mean time, sir John, 
Ihave the satisfaction of acquainting you, 
that my affair, with Araminta’s leave, draws very 
near a conclusion. The lawyers have finish- 
ed their papers, and only now wait for your per- 
usal of them. 

Ara. [ Aside.] Well said! 

Mode. I ordered the writings to be laid upon 
your table. 

Ara. [ Aside.| What does he mean? 

Sir John. Dear Mr Modely, you shall not wait 
a moment forme. I will dispatch them instant- 
ly. I feel the want of happiness too severely 
myself, to postpone it in others. I leave you 
with my sister; when she names the day, you 
may depend upon my concurrence. 

[ Evit Str Joun. 
[Mops. and Ana. look at one another for some 
time, then. he speaks.| I hope, madam, you are 
now convinced of my sincerity ? 

Ara. I am absolutely struck dumb with your 
assurance. 

Mod. [With an affected surprise.] Madam ! 

Ara. You cannot mean all this. 

Mode. Why not, madam ? 

Ara. Why, don’t you know that I know 

Mode. I cannot help a lady’s knowledge c> 
imaginations. All I know is, that it is in your 
power to make me either the happiest, or most 
miserable man in the whole creation, 


‘ 
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Ara. Well, this is astonishing. 

Mode. [ am sorry, madam, that any unguard- 
ed behaviour of mine, any little playful gallan- 
tries, should have occasioned surmises, which 

Ara, Serious, as I hope to live? 

Mode. Is it not enough to make one serious, 
when the woman one has pursued for years, al- 
most with adoration, is induced, by mere ap- 
pearances, to doubt the honourableness of one’s 
intentions ? Have you not heard me this moment 
apply to your brother, even in the midst of his 
uneasiness? I little expected where the dif- 
ficulty would lie. 

Ara. Well, well, poor thing, I won't tease it 
any longer; here, there, take my hand. 

Mode. Duped, by Jupiter !— [Aside.] O my 
everlasting treasure ! And when, and when shall 
I be happy? 

Ara. \t shall depend upon yourself. 

Mode. To-morrow, then, my angel, be the 
day. O Araminta, I cannot speak my trans- 
port !_——-And did you really think I was in 
love with Celia? : 

Ara. Why, as a proof of my future sincerity, 
I must confess I did. 

Mode. I wonder how you could! 

Ara. Come, come, there were grounds enough 
for a woman in love to go upon. 

Mode. | Taking her by the hand.| But you are 
now perfectly easy ! 

Ara. [Pulling her hand from him.| Why, yes, 
T think T am.—But what can my brother 
mean about Belmour? 

Mode. It is some trick of the widow’s. 

Ara. I dare say she meant you. 

Mode. Possibly she might——you know her 
motives, f 

Ara. Yes, yes; her passion for my brother is 
pretty notorious. But the wretch will be mis- 
taken. To-morrow, you say? : 

Mode. To-morrow, my adorable. 

Ara. It shalt be as you please.------But my 
situation is so terribly awkward, that I must 
break from you. Adieu! [Exit Ana. 

Mode. Upon my soul she is a fine woman, 
and loves me to distraction; and, what is still 
more, I most undoubtedly love her.-----I have a 
good mind to take her.------ Yet, not to have it in 
my power to succeed in the other place, would 
call my parts in question.----—No, no ;---I_ must 
not disparage my parts neither.------ In order to 
be a great character, one should go as_near be- 
ing a rogue as possible. I have a philosopher's 
opinion on my side in that, and the practice 
of half the heroes and politicians in Europe. 


[ Exit. 
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SCENE I.—Continues. 


inter Betmour. 


Bel. Ceuta in love with me! ’Egad the thing 
is not impossible; my friend Modely may have 
been a little mistaken. Sir John was very seri- 
ous when he told me of it; and though I pro- 
tested tu him that I had never made the least 
advances, he still persisted in his. opinion.-—The 
girl must have told him so herself---—Let me re- 
collect a little. She is always extremely civil to 
me—-but that, indeed, she is tv every body.---1 
do not remember any thing particular in her 
looks; but I shall watch them more narrowly 
the next time I see her.------She is very hand- 
some; and yet, in my opinion, notwithstanding 
Modely’s infidelity, Araminta is much the finer 
woman.---Suppose---No, that will not do. 


Enter Movrery. 


Mode. So, so, Mr Belmour, I imagined I 
should find you here; this is the lover’s corner. 
We have all had our reveries in it. But why 
don’t you talk louder, man? You ought, at least, 
to give me my revenge in that.—-My soliloquies, 
you know, are easily overheard. 

Bel. I never designedly over-heard them, Mr 
Modely; nor did I make any improper use of 
the accident. 

Mode. Grave, very grave, and perfectly moral ! 
And so this is al! I am to have for the loss of 
my mistress.—Heigh ho! 


Then F must be content to see her bless 
Yon happier youth ——— 


_ Bel. Your raillery is a little unseasonable, Mr 
Modely ; for, to speak plainly, I hegin to suspect 
that this is some trick of yours, to dupe me, as 
well as sir John Dorilant. 

Mode. Upon my honour, no, if we must be 
serious: it may be a mistake; but not intended 
on my side, I can assure you. Come, come, if 
the girl really likes you, take her. If I should 
prove the happy man, give me joy, and there’s 
an end of it. 

Bel. 1 fancy you are used to disappointments 
in love, they sit so easy apon you.—Or rather, I 
should suppose, in this case, you are pretty sure 
of your ground. 

Mode, Neither, upon my soul; but a certain 
Je ne scai quoi-~Guaiete de coeur, which carries 
me abeve misfortunes ; some people call it vanity. 

Bel. Aud are not absolately mistaken. But 
what becomes of Araminta all this while? 

Mode. [ Yawning.]| {shall marry her, I believe, 
to-morrow. : 

Eel. Marry her! 

Mode. Yes; sir John is at this very moment 
looking over the settlements. 

Bet. I don’t understand you. 


Mode. And yet it is pretty plain, methinks. I 
tell you I am to be married to-morrow.—Was it 
not time to make sure of one mistress, when you 
were running away with the other? 

Bel. You know I have no such: intentions.-— 
But are you really serious? Have you laid aside 
your designs upon Celia? 

Mode. Not so, neither. 

Bel. What do you mean, then, by your mar- 
riage with Araminta? Why won’t you unriddle 
this affair to me-?. 

Mode. Because it is at present a riddle to my- 
self, and I expect lady Beverley every moment 
to resolve the enigma. 

Bel. Was it a scheme of her’s? 

Mode. Certainly, and I partly guess it, but will 
not unbosom till I know it fully.--Come, come, 
with all that gravity of countenance and curiosi- 
ty, you must leave me instantly; the lady will 
be here, and the plot unravelled, and then 

Bel. I shall expect to be satisfied. [ Exit. 

Mode. Ha, ha, ba! or else you will fight me, 
I suppose. Why, so you may; and so may sir 
John Dorilant too, and faith with some colour 
of reason. But my comfort is, that I have ex- 
perience on my side; and if I survive the ren- 
counter, I shall be a greater hero than ever 
amongst the ladies, and be esteemed in ail com- 
panies as much a man of honour as the best of 
you. 





Enter Lavy BrvreRLey. 


Lady Bev. Dear cousin Modely, I am all over 
in an agitation; we shall certainly be discover- 
ed—that devil Araminta 

Mode. What of her, madam? 

T.ady Bev. Is now with her brother talking so 
eagerly Oh! I saw her villainous changes in 
her countenance; I would have given the world 
to have overheard their conversation—Come, 
come, you must advise me instantly. 

Mode. Your ladyship must first let me into 
the seeret. I am absolutely in a wood with re- 
gard to the whoie affair—What is all this of Ce- 
iia and Belmour? 

Ludy Bev. Nothing, nothing at all; an errant 
dilemma of the foolish man’s own making, which 
his impertinent sister will immediately clear up 
to him, and then all must come out. : 

Mode. But how came Belmour ever to be 
mentionéd in the case? 

Lady Bev. Dear, dear, he never was mention- 
ed. I must confess that I was so provoked with 
sir Jobn’s unnatural behaviour, that I could not 
help telling him that Celia had a lover, and in 
the house, too. Your situation with regard to 
Araminta made him never dream of you; and 
consequently, all his suspicions turned on Bel- 
mour, 
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Mode. But you did not say that that lover had 
made his addresses to Celia? 


WuitEnEaD.] 


Lady Bev. T-don’t know what I might have | 


said; for he used me like a Turk. But whate- 
ver I said, I can unsay it again. 

Mode. Why, if I might venture to advise a 
person of your ladyship’s sagacity— 

Lady Bev. O ay, with all my heart, cousin 
Modely. For though I may say, without vanity, 
that nobody has a more clear apprehension of 
things when the mental faculty is totally undis- 
turbed; yet, when I am in a trepidation, nobody 
upon earth can be more glad of advice. 

Mode. Why, then, madam, to speak with re- 
verence, I should hope your ladyship would see 
the necessity of keeping me as concealed as pos~ 
sible. It is the young lady’s passion, not mine, 
which must have the principal influence. Sir John 
Dorilant’s peculiarity of temper is such— 

Lady Bev. Yes, yes; he has peculiarity enough, 
that’s certain. 

Mode. And it is there, madam, as the weakest 
part, that our attack will be the surest. If she 
coufesses an inclination for me, not both the 
Indies, added to her fortune, could induce him to 
marry her. 

Lady Bev. That is honourable, however, cou- 
sin Modely. But he isa horrid creature, not- 
withstanding. 5 

Mode. I grant it, madam; but a‘failure in an 
improper pursuit may recall his-reason; and, as 
he does not want understanding, teach him to 
search for happiness where only it is to be ex- 
pected. 

Lady Bev. He! he! Iam so angry with him 
at present, that I really believe I'should refuse 
him. 

Mode. Your ladyship must not be too cruel. 

Lady Bev. Why, I confess it is not in mv na- 
ture; but bless me! Here they come—Let us 
run down this walk directly, for they must not 
see us together. [ Exit. 


Enter Anaminta and Str Joun Doriuanr. 

Ara. Come aloyig, I say; you dragged me into 
the garden just now, and I will command in my 
turn. Talk to her you must, and shall. The 
girl has sense and spirit when she. is disengaged 
from that horrid mother of her’s: and I have 
told her you wanted her, and in this very spot. 

Sir John. You cannot feel, Araminta, what 
you make me suffer---But sooner or later it must 
come to this; and therefore, I will assume a reso- 

_ lution, and be rid of all my doubts at once. 

Ara. { tell you, this nonsense about Belmour 
is merely a phantom of her mother’s raising, to 
sound yoar intentions, and promote her own. 

Sir John. Thus far is certain, that Belmour 
disclaims all knowledge of the affair, and with an 
appearance of sincerity; but even that is doubt- 
ful. Besides, they are not his, but her inclina- 
nations, which give me any concern, It is the 
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heart I require. The lifeless form, beauteous as 
it 1s, would only elude my grasp; the shadow of 
a Joy, not the reality. 

Ara. Dear, dear, that men had but a little 
common sense! or that one could venture to tell 
them what one knows of one’s own sex! I have 
a good mind to be honest------As I live, the girl 
is coming----I’ll speed her on the way. Courage, 
brother! Voila! [ Exit. 

Str-John. Wow shall I begin with her ?---What 
idiots are men, when they have a real passion ! 
ridiculous beneath contenipt [Walks about 
the stage.|——Suppose——I will not suppose : 
the honest heart shall speak its faithful dictates, 
and if it fails———why, let it. 











Enter Cevta. 


Celia. [With timidity.] Araminta tells me, sir’ 
that you have something to say to me. 

Sir John. L have, madam Come forward, 
Miss Beverley—Would you choose to sit? 
[ They sit down. After some irresolute ges- 
ture.| You are not afraid of catching cold? 

Celia. Not in the least, sir. 

Sir John. I know sitting in the open air has 
that effect upon some people—but your youth 
and constitution Did my sister say any thing 
concerning the subject I should wish to speak to 
you upon? 

Celia. She only told me, sir, that it was of 
moment. 

Sir. John. It is of moment, indeed, Celia 
But. you must not think that I am angry. 

Celia. Angry, sir! 

Sir John. { don’t mean angry—I am a little 
confused ; but shall recover myself presently— 
[ Rises, and Cria rises, too.|—Nay, pray sit, 
Miss Beverley Whatever [ feel myself, I 
would not disturb you [ Returns to his seat ; 
then, after, a pause, goes on.| The affair I 
would speak to you upon, is this: ————You re- 
member your father perfectly ? 

Celia. And ever shall. 

Sir John. Indeed, he was a good man, Miss 
Beverley, a virtuous man, and felt tenderly for 
your happiness—Those tears become you, and 
yet, methinks, I would not provoke them— When, 
he died, he left you to my care. 

Celia, Which alone made his loss supportable. 

Sir John. Are you sincere in what you say ? 

Celia. I should be ungrateful indeed, if I was 
not. 

Sir John. [Turning towards her.| Nay, youare 
sincerity itself---O Celia! [Taking her by the 
hand.|---But I beg your pardon, I am assuming 
a liberty I have no right to take, till you allow 
it. 

Celia, Sir! 

Sir John. I see I have alarmed you-—Retire, 
Miss Beverley---I’ll speak to you some other 
time. [She is going.]-—Celia, Miss Beverley-— 
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pray come back, my dear--I am afraid my be- 
haviour is rather too abrupt----Perhaps, too, it 
may displease you. 

Celia. I can be displeased with nothing from 
you, sir; and am ready to obey you, be your 
eoninands what they will. 

Sir John. Commands, Celia !---That’s a hard 

word. 

Celia. I am sorry it offends you. 

Sir John. You know best, Celia, whether it 
ought to offend me---would I could read the sen- 
timents of your heart! Mine are but too appar- 
ent-—-In short, my dear, you know the purport 
of your father’s will-—dare you fulfil it? 

Celia. To the minutest circumstance—-It is my 
duty. 

Sir John. Ah, Celia! that word duty destroys 
the obligation. 

Celia. Sir! 

Sir John. I don’t know how it is, but I am 
afraid to ask you the only question, which, sin- 
cerely answered, could make me happy-—or } mi- 
serable. | Half aside. 

Celia, Let me beg of you, sir, to ask it freely. 

Sir John, Well, then—-—is your heart your 
own !--—O Celia! that hesitation confirms my 
fears. You cannot answer in the affirmative; 
and have too much humanity for what I feel, to 
add to my torments--Good God !---and is it pos- 
sible, that an acquaintance of a few days should 
entirely obliterate the attentive assiduity, the 
tender anxieties, which I have shewn for years? 
—but I understand it all too well. Mine were 
the awful, though heart-felt attentions of a pa- 
rent: his, the sprightly address of a presuming 
lover. His easy assurance has won upon your 
affections; and, what I thought my greatest me- 
rit, has undone me. 

Celia. You were so good, sir, a little while 
ago, to pity my confusion; pity it now; and, 
whilst I lay my heart open before you, be again 
that kind, that generous friend, which I have al- 
ways found you. 

Sir John. Go on. 

Celia. It is in vain for me to dissemble an ig- 
norance of your meaning ; nor would J, if I could. 
I own I have been too much pleased with Mr 
Modely’s conver ae 

Sir John. Modely’s! 

Celia. Let me go on. His intended marriage 
with Araminta gave him a freedom in this fami- 
ly, which it was not my business to restrain. His 
attention to my mother, and the friendly manner 
in which he executed some commissions of con- 
sequence to her, gave him frequent opportuni- 
ties of talking to me. I will confess, too, that 
his appearance and his manner struck me. But 
I.was so convinced of his real passion for Ara- 
minta, that I never dreamt of the least attach- 
ment to me, till 


Sir John. Vill what, when—Modely? Why, he 
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injury to Araminta. 


guidance alone; and am what you direct 
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is to be married to my sister to-morrow or next 
day! 

Celia. I knew it was so intended ; but his be- 
haviour this morning, and the intercessions of my 
mother, had, I owns won upon me strangely ; 3 
and induced me to believe that I only was the 
object of his pursuit. 

Sir John. 1 am thunderstruck ! 

Celia. My mother made me clearly perceive, 
that the completion of his marriage would be an 
She told me, too, sir, that 
you yourself would be my adviser in the affair, 
and even persuade me to accept it. 

Sir John. O, the, malicious woman ! 

Celia. In that, indeed, I perceive she greatly 
erred. And I only mean this as a confession 
of what is past, and of what is now at an end 
for-ever. For the future, I give myself to your 








[Giving her hand to him. 

Sir John. Thou amiable softness! No, Celia; 
however miserable I may be myself, I will not 
make you so; it was your heart, not your 
hand, I aspired to. As the former has been se- 
duced from me, it would be an injustice to us 
both, to accept of the latter. As to Mr Modely, 
and ‘lady Beverley, I have not deserved this 
treachery from them, and they shall both feel 
my resentment. 

Celia. Sir! 

Sir John. She told me, indeed, there was a 
favoured lover; and amy suspicions fell very na- 
turally upon Belmour, Nay, even now, no- 
thing but that lovely sincerity—which undoes 
me—could make me credit this villainy of Mode- 
ly. O Celia! what a heart have I lost ! 

Celia. You cannot, shall not lose it; worth- 
less as it is, ’tis yours, ‘and only yours, my father, 
guardian, lover, “husband ! 

[ Hangs upon him, weeping. 


Enter ARAMINTA. 


Ara. Hey-day! what a scene is here! What 
is the matter with ye both? 

Sir John. O sister! that angel goodness, that 
mirror of her sex, has ruined me. 

Ara. Ruined you! how? 

Sr John. Nay, I am not the only sufferer :— 
Modely is false to you, as her mother is to all of 
us. 

Ara, I don’t understand you. 

Sir John. You will too soon. My suspicions 
of Belmour were all a chimera; it is your impi- 
ous Modely who has possession of her heart.— 
To me she is lost irrecoverably. [ Going. 

Ara. Stay, brother! 

Sir John. I cannot; my soul’s too full. 

[ Evit. 

Ara. Pray, Miss Beverley, what is the meaning 
of all this? 
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Celia. I cannot speak 
[Throwing herself into a chair. 

Ara. I'll be hanged if this fellow Modely 
has not talked you into an opinion, that he is in 
love with you. Indeed, my dear, your youth and 
inexperience may lead you into strange scrapes ; 
and that mother of yours is enough to turn any 
girl’s head in the universe. Come, come, unrid- 
dle this affair to me. 

Celia. Alas, madam! all I know is, that the 
ouly man I ever did, or ever can esteem, despi- 
ses me, and, [ fear, hates me. 

_ Ara. Hates you! he doats upon you to distrac- 
tion. But, pray, did Modely ever make any se- 
rious addresses to you? 

Celia. Alas! but too often. 

Ara. The hypocrite! but V’ll.be even with 
him. And your mother, I suppose, encouraged 
him? An infamous woman! But I know her 
drift well.enough——— 


Enter Lavy BreverLey. 


Lady Bev. Where is my poor girl? I met sir 
John Dorilant in such a furious way, that he 
seems to have lost all common civility. What 
have they done to you, child? 

Ara. Done to her? What has your ladyship 
done to her? I knew your little artifices long 
ago, but 

Lady Bev. My artifices, Araminta! 

Ara. Your artifices, lady Beverley; but 
they are-all to no purpose; the girl has too good 
an understanding to be imposed on any longer; 
and your boasted machinations are as vain and 
empty in their effects, as in their contrivance. 

Lady Bev. What does the woman mean! But 
the loss of a lover, I suppose, is an excuse for 
ill-breeding. Poor creature! if the petulancy of 
thy temper would let me, I could almost. pity 
thee. The loss of a lover is no agreeable thing ; 
but women at our time of life, Mrs Araminta, 
must not expect a lasting passion. 

Ara. Scarce any at all I believe, if they go a 
wooing themselves. 
the satisfaction of being solicited, however. 
‘And I am afraid my rustic brother never gave 
your ladyship’s solicitations even the slightest en- 
couragement. How was it? Did you find him 
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For my part, I have had_ 
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quite hard hearted? No bowels of compassion 
for so accomplished a damsel ? 


Celia. [Interposing.] Dear madam ! dear Ara- 


‘minta ! 


Lady Bev. Stand away, child——Desert, ma- 
dam, is not always attended with success; nor 
confidence neither. There are some women so 
assured of their conquest, as even to: disgust a 
lover on the very day of marriage. 

Ara. Was my behaviour ever such.? 

Lady Bev. I really cannot say, Mrs: Aramin- 
ta; but the world, you know, is censorious 
enough, when a match is broken off so near its 
conclusion, generally to charge the inconstancy of 
the lover to some defect of his mistress. 

Ara. I defy him to produce any. 

Jady Bev. And yet he has certainly left you; 
never, never to return ! 

Ara. Insolent ! 

Celia. [Interposing.] Dear Araminta ! 

Ara. But your ladyship may be mistaken even 
in that, too. I may find hin at his solicitations 
again; and if I do 

Lady Beo. You'll take him. 

Ara. Take him?—Daggers and poison sooner. 

Lady Bev. Poor creature ! Come, Celia, words 
do but aggravate her misfortune. We only dis- 
turb her. You see, my dear, what are the ef- 
fects of too violent a passion, It may be a les- 
son for your future conduct. 

Ara. Look you, lady Beverley, don’t provoke 
me. 

Lady Bevo. Why, what will ye do? 

Celia. [Interposing.| For Weaven’s sake, ma- 
dam 

Lady Bev. I fancy, Mrs Araminta, instead’ of 
quarrelling, we had better join forces. If we 
could but get the girl out of the way, we might 
both succeed. 

Ara. You are a wicked woman. 

Lady Bev. Poor creature! shall I say any 
thing to my cousin Modely for you? You know [ 
have weight with him. 

Ara. Yes, madam ; you may tell him that his 
connections with you have rendered him ri- 
diculous; and that the revenge of an injured 
woman is never contemptible. [ Evit. 

Lady Bev. [Leading of Cerra on the other 
side.| Poor creature ! Come along, child. 

| Exeunt. 





ACT. IV. 


SCENE I.—Continues. 


Tinter Str Joun DorianrT. 


Sir John. Tuts fatal spot, which draws me to 
it almost involuntarily, must be the scene of ano- 
ther interview. Thank Heaven, I have recover- 


ed myself. Nor shall any misery which I may 


suffer, much less any prospect of a mean re- 
venge, make me act unbecoming my character. 
Enter ARAMINTA. 


Ara: Well, brother, I hope you are resolved 
to marry this girl ? 
Sir John. Marry her, my dear Araminta! Can 
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you think it possible, that I should have so pre- 


posterous a thought? No, my behaviour shall de-, 


serve, but not over-rule, her inclinations. Were I 
to seize the tender opportunity of her present dis- 
position, the world would ascribe it to her for- 
tune; and I am sure my deceased and valuable 
friend, however kindly he meant to me in this af- 
fair, never intended that I should make his daugh- 
ter unhappy. 

Ara. But I tell you she loves you; and you 
must, and shall marry her. 

Sir John. Ah, sister, you are willing to dispose 
of her any way. That worthless lover of yours 
still hangs about your heart, and I have avoided 
‘seeing him on your account, as well as Celia’s. 

Ara. To shew how mistaken you are in all 
this, I have given him up totally. I despise, and 
hate him; nay, I am upon the brink of a resolu- 
tion to give myself to another.—[Si1r Jouwn shakes 
his head.|—1 am, I assure you; his friend, Mr 
Belmour, is by no means indifferent on the sub- 
ject. 

Sir John. And is this revenge on yourself, a 
proof of your want of passion for him ?—<Ah, 
Araminta! Come,come, my dear; I own I think 
him unworthy of you, and would resent his usage 
to the utmost, did not I clearly perceive that it 
would appear mercenary in myself, and give real 
pain both to you and Celia. 

Ara. IT actually don’t know what to say to you. 

Sir John. You had better say nothing. Your 
spirits, at present, are too much alarmed. I have 
sent for Celia hither; a short hour may deter- 
mine the fate of all of us. I know my honoura- 
ble intentions will give her great uneasiness. But 
it is my duty which exacts them from me. You 
had better take a turn or two in some other 
part of the garden: I see my steward coming 
this way; I may want your assistance but too 
soon. [ Exit Ara, 


Enter the Steward. 


Have you brought these papers I bade you look 
for? 

Stew. Yes, sir. But there is the gentleman 
within to wait upon your honour, concerning the 
estate you intended to purchase. It seems a 
mighty good bargain, 

Sir John. I cannot speak to him now. 

Stew. Your honour always used to be punc- 
tual. 

Sir John. Alas! Jonathan, I may be punctual 
again to-morrow. Give me the papers. Did 
Miss Beverley say she would come to me? 

Stew. Immediately, sir. But I wish your ho- 
nour would consider, such bargains as these do 
not offer every day. 

Sir John. Heigh ho ! 

Stew. It joins so conveniently, too, to your 
honour’s own estate——within a hedge, as I may 
say. 
Sir John. Prithee, don’t plague me. 
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Stew. Nay, ‘tis not my interest, but your ho- 
nour’s, Though that, indeed, I may call my in- 
terest, for I am sure I love your honour. 

Sir John. T know thou dost, Jonathan; and I 
am too hasty—but leave me now. If the gen- 
tleman will do me the favour of staying all night, 
I may satisfy him in the morning. My head and 
heart are too ful] now, for any business which 
concerns my fortune. 
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[ Evit Six Jonny. 

Stew. Something goes very wrong with my 

poor master. Some love nonsense or other, I 

suppose. I wish all the women were in the bot- 
tom of the sea, for my part. 

[ Exit Steward. 


Enter Lavy Brevertey and Crrta. 


Lady Bev. I thought it requisite, sir John, as 
I heard you had something of importance to 
ee with my daughter, to wait upon you with 
her. 

Sir John.. Was that necessary, madam? I 
begged the favour of Miss Beverley’s company 
only. ; 

Lady Bev. But a mother, you know, sir John, 
who has a tender concern for her child 
Sir John. Should shew it on every occasion. 

Lady Bev. I find, sir John, there is some mis- 
understanding at present, which a woman of pru- 
dence and experience might be much better con+ 
sulted upon, than a poor young thing, whose— 

Sir John. Not at all, madam; Cclia has all 
the prudence I require, and our present conver- 
sation will soon be over. 

Lady Bev. Nay, sir John, to be sure I am not 
afraid of trusting my daughter alone with you.— 
A man of your discretion will undoubtedly be 
guilty of no impropriety. But a third person, 
sometimes, where the parties concerned are a lit- 
tle too much influenced by their passions, has oc- 
casioned very substantial, and very useful effects. 
I have known several instances of it, in the course 
of my experience. 

Sir John. This, madam, will not be one of 
them. How teasing? [ Walking aside. 

Lady Bev. I find, sir John, that you are de- 
termined to have your own way, and therefore 
will shew you, by my bchaviour, that I know 
what good manners require ; though I do not al- 
ways meet with the same treatment from other 


people. 





[ Exit Lavy Bev. 
Sir John. Now, Celia, we are alone, and I 
have many excuses to make to you for the im- 
passioned sallies of our late conversation, which 
I do most sincerely—Can you pardon them? 
Celia. Alas! sir, ’tis I who ought to entreat 
pardon. 
Sir John. Not in the least, madam; I have no 
blame to cast upon you for any part of your con- 
duct. Your youth and inexperience, joined to 


the goodness of your heart, are sufficient apolo- 
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appear-in your behaviour. I am afraid mine 
‘was not so irreproachable. 
shall endeavour to make you all the amends in 
my power; and to shew you that it is your hap- 
piness, not my own, which is the object of my anx- 
iety. Your father’s will is but tooclearinits inten- 
tions. But the purity of his heart never meant 
to promote my felicity at the expence of yours — 
You are, therefore, madam, entirely at liberty 
from this moment, to make your choice where 
you please. This paper will entitle you to that 
authority; and this will enable you to bestow 
your fortune where you bestow your hand. Take 
them, my dear. Why are you so disturbed ?— 
Alas! Celia, I see too plainly the cause of these 
emotions. You only wish the happy man, to 
whom you have given your heart, loved you as I 
do! But I beg pardon; and will only add one 
caution, which my duty demands of me, as your 
guardian, your protector, and your father’s friend, 
You have been a witness of Modely’s transac- 
tions with my sister. Have a care, therefore, 
Celia! be sure of his firm attachment, before 
you let your own hurry you into compliance.— 
These papers give you up all power on my part ; 
but, as an adviser, I shall always be ready to be 
consulted. 

Celia. My tears and my confusion have hi- 
therto hindered me from answering; not the in- 
vidious suggestion, which you have so cruelly 
charged me with. What friend, what lover have 
I, to engross my attentions? I never had but 
one, and he has cast me off for ever. O, sir, 
give me the papers, and let me return them 
where my soul longs to place them. 

Sir John. No, Celia; to accept them again 
would impeach the justice of my whole proceed- 
ing. It would make it look like the mean arti- 
fice of a mercenary villain, who attempted to 
gain, by stratagem, what his merits did not entitle 
him to. I blush to think of it. Ihave perform- 
ed my office. Be mistress of yourself, and let 
me fly from a combat to which I find myself un- 
equal. [ Ezit Str Joun. 

[Ceuta sits down, leaning her hand on her 
head. 


Enter Movrety and BeLmour, 


Mode. Hist! Hist! He has just left her, and 
in a fine situation for my approaches, If you 
are not yet satisfied, I will make up all differ- 
ences with you another time. Get into the ar- 
bour, and be a witness of my triumph. You 
shall see me, like another Cesar—Come, see, 
and overcome, 

[Bex. goes into the arbour. 

Mode. [Comes forward, walks two or three 
turns by her, bowing as he passes, without being 
taken notice of, then speaks.|—If it is not an in- 
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oe. madam, when I find you thus a- 
one 
Celia. [ Rising.|—I would choose to be alone. 

Mode. Madam! 

Celia. [After a little pause.|—In short, Mr 
Modely, your behaviour to me, of late, is what I 
can by no means approve of, It is unbecoming 
your character as a man of honour; and would 
be a stain to the ingenuous modesty of my sex 





for me-to suffer, 


Mode. You surprise me, madam! Can the 
adoration of an humble love—the timid advance 
of aman, whom your beauty has undone, be such 
unpardonable offences? 

[Cetra looks with indignation at him, and 
is going off. 

Mode. [Catching hold of her, and falling on 
his knees.|—Nay, madam, you must not leave 
me. 

Celia. Rise, sir, or I am gone this moment. I 
thought of flying from you, but my soul disdains 
it. Know, then, sir, that I am mistress of my- 
self; mistress of my fortune; and may bestow 
my hand wherever my heart directs it. 


Mode. My angel! 





Coming eagerly up to her. 
Cela, What do es mean? the 

Mode. That you may make the most sincere of 
lovers the happiest of mankind. The addition 
of your fortune will add splendour to our felici- 
ty; and the frowns of disappointed love only 
heighten our enjoyments. 

Celia. Oh, thou vile one! how does that cruel, 
generous man, who has rejected me, rise on the 
comparison ! 

Mode. Rejected you !—Sir John Dorilant! 

Celia. Yes, Mr Modely, that triumph, at least, 
is yours. I have offered myself, and been re- 
fused. My hand and fortune equally disdained. 
But may perpetual happiness attend him, where- 
ever his honest, honest heart shall fix ! ‘ 

Mode. O, madam, your inexperience deceives 
you, He knows the integrity of your mind, and 
trusts to that for recompense. His seeming dis- 
interestedness is but the surer method of com- 
pleting his utmost wishes. 

Celia. Blasphemer, stop thy tongue! The pu- 
rity of his intentions is as much above thy ma- 
lice, as thy imitation. 

[She walks to one side of the stage, and 
Move y stands disconcerted on the 
other. 3 


Enter Lavy BEVERLEY, 


Lady Bev. Well, child, what has the man said 
to thee? Cousin Modely, your servant! you find 
our plot would not take; they were too quick upon 
us, Hey day! what has been doing here ? 
Mode. O, madam, you are my only refuge la 
wretch, on the brink of despair, flies to you for 
That amiable creature is in ful 
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possession of herself and fortune, and yet rejects 
my tenderest solicitations. 

Lady Bev. Really! What is allthis? Tell me, 
Celia, has the man actually given up all right and 
title to thee, real and personal? Come, come; I 
must be a principal actress, I find, in this affair. 
Decency and decorum require it. Tell me, child, 
is it so? etka 4 i ‘ 

Celia. Sir John Dorilant, madam, with a gene- 
rosity peculiar to himself, (cruel generosity!) has 
cancelled every obligation which could confine 
my choice. These papers confirm the freedom 
he has given me and rob me of all future 
comfort. 

Lady Bev. Indeed! I did not expect this of 
him; but I am heartily glad of it. Give me the 
papers, child. 

Celia. No, madam: useless as they are, they 
are yet my own. 

Lady Bev. Useless!—What do you mean? 
Has the base man laid any other embargo on the 
child? 

Celia. I cannot bear, madam, even from you, 
to hear sir John Dorilant treated with disrespect. 
Useless !—Yes, they shall be useless. Thus, thus, 
I tear them into atoms! and disdain a liberty, 
which but too justly reproaches my conduct.— 
Your advice, madam, has already made me mi- 
serable; but it shall not make me ungrateful or 
unjust. [ Kait Cexia. 

Lady Bev. I am astonished! I never saw the 
girlin such a way before—Why, this is arrant 
disobedience, cousin Modely! I must after her, 
and know the bottom of it.—Don’t despair. 

[ Exit Lavy Brever.ey. 

Bel. [Coming out of the arbour.] Come, see, 
overcome !—O ppor Cesar ! 

Mode. [Humming a tune.| You think I am 
disconcerted now? 

. Bel. Why, really, I should think something of 
that kind. 

. Mode. You never were more mistaken in your 
life—Egad ! ’tis a spirited girl. She and sir 
John Dorilant were certainly born for one an- 
other. I have a good mind to take compassion 
of them, and let them come together. They must 
and shall’ be man and wife, and I will e’en go 
back to Araminta. . 

Bel. Thou hast a most astonishing assurance ! 
* Mode. Hush !—She is.coming this way !—get 
into your hole again, and be dumb. -Now you 
shall see a scene of triumph indeed, 

Bel. Have a care, Cesar ! you have the Britons 
to deal with. [ Retires. 








Enter ARAMINTA. 


Ara. What! are they gone, and my wretch 
here by himself? -O that I could dissemble a 
httle!. I will, if my heart bursts for it—-—O, 
Mr Modely, I am half ashamed to see you! but 
my brother has signed those odious writings !_ 

Mode, Then, thus I seize my charmer ! 
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Ara. Agreeable rascal! [Aside.]—Be quiet, 
can’t you; you think one so forward, now. 

Mode. I cannot, will not be restrained, when 
the dear object of my wishes meets me with kind 
compliance in her eyes and voice ! ‘To-mor- 
row !|’Tis an age-—why should we wait for that? 
To-night, my angel! to-night may make us one; 
and the fair prospect of our halcyon days even 
from this hour begin. 

Ara. Who would not think this fellow, with 
his blank verse now, was in earnest? But I know 
him thoroughly. [_Aside.|—Indeed, Mr Modely, you 
are. too pressing; marriage is a serious thing, 
Besides, you know, this idle bustle. betwixt my 
brother and Celia, which you seem to think me 
ignorant of, and which you, in some measure, 
though undesignedly, I daresay, have occasioned, 
may obstruct us a little. 

Mode. Not at all, my dear; an amusement en 
passant ; the mere raillery of gallantry on my side, 
to oblige her impertinent mother (who, you know, 
has a penchant for sir John herself) was the whole 
insignificant business. Perhaps, indeed, I 
was something blameable in it. 5 

Ara. Why, really, I think so, in your situation: 
But are you sure it went no further ?—-nothing 
else passed between you? 

Mode. Nothing in nature. ; 

Ara. Dear me, how mistaken people are! I 
cannot say that I believed it; but they told me; 
that you had actually proposed to marry her; 
that the girl was near consenting; and that the 
mother, was your friend in the affair. 

Mode. The mere malice and. invention of la- 
dy Beverley. . 

Ara, And there is not a word of truth in it, 
then? j 
Mode. Not a syllable—-You know my soul is 
yours. 

Ara. O thou villain!—-T thought to have kept 
my temper, and to have treated you with the 
contempt you deserve; but this insolence is in- 
tolerable !--Can you imagine that I am a stran- 
ger to your proceedings? a deaf, blind idiot ?>-—- 
O, 1 could: tear this foolish heart, which, cheated, 
hy its passion, has encouraged such an insult !——~ 
How, how have I deserved this treatment? 

Bursting into tears. 

Mode. [Greatly alarmed.| By holy faith! by 
every power above! you, and yon only, are the 
passion of my soul !--—May every curse————— 

Ara. Away, deceiver! these tears are the tears 
of resentment.—-My resolution melts not in my 
eyes. ’Tis fixed unalterably! You might ima- 
gine, from the gaiety of my temper, that it had 
its levity, too: But know, sir, that a woman, who 
has once been duped, defies all future machina- 
tions. . : 
Mode. Hear me, madam !—nay, you’shall hear 
me,————_—__ . : 

Ara. Shall !-—insufferable insolence !-—Go, sir! 








.for any thing which regards me, you are free as 
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air, free as your licentious principles. Nor shall 


a thought of what I once esteemed, disturb my 
future quiet. There are men who think me not 
contemptible, and under whose protection I may 
shelter my disgrace—-Unhand me !—-This is the 
last time I shall probably ever see you; and I 
may tell you, in parting, that you have used me 
cruelly, and that Celia knows you as perfectly as 
I do. [ Exit Ana~—Mop. stands confounded. 


Enter Be_movur. 


Bel. Cxsar ashamed !-—---And well he may, } 


*faith !—-Why, man, what is the matter with you? 
Quite dumb? quite confounded ?-—Did not I al- 
ways tell you that you loved her? 

Mode. I feel it sensibly. 

Bel. And I can tell you another secret--—— 

Mode, What’s that? 

Bel. That she loves you. 

Mode. O that she did ! 

Bel. Did!—Every word, every motion of pas- 
sion through her whole conversation, betrayed it 
involuntarily. I wish it had been otherwise. 

Mode. Why? 

Bel. Because I had some thoughts of circum- 
venting you. But I find it will be in vain.— 
Therefore, pursue her, properly, and she is yours. 
_. Mode. O never, Belmour, never! I have sin- 
ned beyond a possibility of pardon. That she 
did love me, I have had a thousand proofs, which, 
like a brainless idiot, [ wantonly trifled. with.— 
What a pitiful rascal have I made myself? 

Bel. Why, in that I agree with you; but. don’t 
despair, man; you may still be happier than you 
deserve. 

Mode. With what face can I approach her? 
Every circumstance of her former affection now 
rises in judgment against me. O, Belmour, she 
has taught me to blush ! BY 

Bel. And I assure you it becomes you mighti- 

ly. 
: Mode. Where can I apply? How can I address 
her? All that I can possibly do, will only look 
like a.mean artificial method of patching up my 
other disappointment. 

Bel. More miracles still! She has not only 
taught you to blush, but has absolutely made a 
man of honour of you ! 
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Mode. Raillery is out of seasou. 


Enter a Servant. 


Ser. Mrs Araminta, sir, desires to speak with 
you. ! 

Mode. [ Eagerly.] With me? 

Ser. No, sir, with Mr Belmour, 

Bel. With me? 

Ser. Yes, sir. 

Bel. Where is she? 

Ser. In the close walk by the house, sir. 

Bel. Aud alone? 

Ser. Entirely, sir. 

Bel. Vil wait upon her this instant. 

[ Exit Servant. 

Mode. Belmour, you shall not stir. 

Bel. By my faith, but I will, sir! 

Mode. She said there were men to whom she 
could fly for protection. By my soul, she intends 
to propose herself to you! 

Bel: And if she does, I shall certainly accept 
her offer, 

Mode. Vl cut your throat, if you do. 

Bel. And do you think to fright: me by that? 
I fancy I can cut throats as well as other people. 
Your servant. If I cannot succeed for myself, 
Til speak a good word for you. [ Exit. 

Mode. What can this mean? Iam upon thorns 
ull I know the event. I must watch them. No, 
that is dishonest. Dishonest! How virtuous does 
areal passion make one!—Heigh ho! [Walks 
about in disorder.| He seems in great haste to 
go to her. He has turned into the walk already. 
That abominable old-fashioned cradle-work makes 
the hedges so thick, there is no seeing through 
them. An open lawn has ten thousand times the 
beauty, aud is kept at less expence by half. 
These cursed, unnatural chairs are always in the 
way, too. [Stumbling against one of the garden- 
chairs.| What a miserable dog am I?—I would 
give an arm to know what they are talking about. 
We talk of female coquettes! By my soul, 
we beat them at their own weapons !—Stay— 
one stratagem I may yet put in practice, and it 
is an honest one. The thought was lucky. I will 
about it instantly. Poor Modely! How has thy 


ity reduced thee ! 
c [ Evit. 


ACO Veen 


SCENE I.—Scene continues. 


Enter Araminta and BELMOUR. 

Ara. You find, Mr Belmour, that I have seen 
your partialities, and, like a. woman of honour, I 
have confessed my own. Your behaviour to your 
friend is generous beyond comparison, and I 
could almost join in the little stratagem you pro- 
pose, merely to see if he deserves it. 


Bel. Indeed, madam, you mistake him utterly. 


Vanity is his ruling vice; an idle affectation of 
success among the ladies, which makes fools ad- 
mire, and boys envy him, is the master-passion 
of his giddy heart. The severe checks he has 
met with to-day, have sufficiently opened his un- 
derstanding; and the real possession of one va- 
luable woman, whom he dreads to lose, will soon 
convince him how despicable his folly has made 
bim. E ‘ 


Ara, I 


am. afraid, Mr Belmour, a man who. 
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has, half his life, been pursuing bubbles, without 
perceiving their insignificance, will be easily 
tempted to resume the chase. The possession of 
one reality will hardly convince him that the rest 
were shadows. And a woman must be an idiot 
indeed, who thinks of fixing a man to herself af- 
ter marriage, whom she could not secure before 
it. To begin with insensibility !—O fy, Mr 
Modely ! 

Bel. You need not fear it, madam; his heart— 

Ara. Is as idle as our conversation on the sub- 
ject. I beg your pardon for the comparison, as“ 
I do, for having sent for you in this manner. But 
I thought it necessary, that both you and Mr 
Modely should know my real sentiments, undis- 
guised by passion. 

Bel. And may I hope you will concur in my 
proposal ? 

Ara. I don’t know what to say to it; it isa 
piece of mummery, which I am ill suited for at 
present. But if an opportunity should offer, I 
must confess I have enough of the woman in me, 
not to be insensible to the charms of an innocent 
revenge. But this other intricate business, if you 
can assist me in that, you will oblige me beyond 
measure. They are two hearts, Mr Belmour, 
worthy to be united! Had my brother a little 
less honour, and she a little less sensibility---But 
I know not what to think of it. 

Bed, In that, madam, I can certainly assist 
you. 

. Ara. How, dear Mr Belmour ? 

Bel. [have been a witness, unknown to Celia, 
to such a conversation, as will clear up every 
doubt sir John can possibly have entertained. 

Are. You charm me when you say so. As I 
live, here comes my brother! Stay; is not that 
wreteh, Modely, with him? He is actually. 
What can his assurance be plotting now? Come 
this way, Mr Belmour; we will watch them at a 
distance, that no harm may happen between 

_ them, and talk to the girl first. ‘Fhe monster ! 


[ Exeunt. 
| Enter Str Joun Dortvant and Moprety. 


Mode. { Entering, and looking after Ara. and 
Bet.] They are together still! But let me re- 
sume my nobler self. 

Sir John. Why will you follow me, Mr Mode- 
ly? I have purposely avoided you. My heart 
swells with indignation. I know not what may 
be the consequence. 

Mode. Upon my honour, sir John 

Sir John. Honour, Mr Modely! ’tis a sacred 
word. You ought to shudder when you pronounce 
it. Honour has no existence but in the breast of 
truth. ’Tis the harmonious result of every virtue 
combined. You have sense, you have knowledge; 
‘ but, I can assure you, Mr Modely, though parts 

and knowledge, without the dictates of justice, or 
the feelings of humanity, may make a-bold and 
mischievous member of society even courted by 


the world, they only, in my eye, make him more 
contemptible. 

Mode. This I can bear, sir John——because I 
have deserved it. 

Sir John. You may think, perhaps, it is only 
an idle affair with a lady, what half mankind are 
guilty of, and what the conceited wits of your 
acquaintance will treat with raillery. Faith with 
a woman ! ridiculous !---But let me tell you, Mr 
Modely, the man who, even slightly, deceives a 
believing and a trusting woman, can never be a 
man of honour. 

Mode. I own the truth of your assertions. I 
feel the awful superiority of your real virtue. 
Nor should any thing have dragged me into your 
presence, so much I dreaded it, but the sincerest 
hope of making you happy. 

Sir John. Making me happy, Mr Modely !---- 
You have put it out of your own power. [| Walks 
trom him, then turns to him again.| You mean, 
I suppose, by a resignation of Celia to me? 

Mode. Not of Celia only, but her affections. 

Sir John. Vain and impotent proposal ! 

Mode. Sir John, ’tis not a time for altercation. 
By all my hopes of bliss here and hereafter, you 
are the real passion of her soul! Look not so 
unbelieving: by Heaven ’tis true! and nothing 
but an artful insinuation of your never intending 
to marry her, and even concurring in our affair, 
could ever have made her listen one moment to 
me. 

Sir John. Why do I hear you ?—~O, Mr Mode- 
ly, you touch my weakest part ! 

Mode, Cherish the tender feeling, and be 
happy. 

Sir John. Is it possible that amiable creature 
can think and talk tenderly of me? I know her 
generosity; but generosity is not the point. 

Mode. Believe me, sir, ’tis more; ’tis real un- 
affected passion. Her innocent soul speaks 
through her eyes the honest dictates of her 
heart. In our last conference, notwithstanding 
her mother’s commands; notwithstanding—what I 
blush to own—my utmost ardent solicitations to 
the contrary, she persisted in her integrity, tore 
the papers which left her choice free, and treated 
us with an indignation which added charms to 
virtue. 

Sir John. O these flattering sounds !—Would 
I could believe them ! 

Mode. Belmour, as well as myself, and lady 
Beverley, was a witness of the truth of them. I 
thought it my duty to inform you, as I know 
-your delicacy with regard to her. And indeed E 
would in some measure endeavour to repair the 
injuries I have offered to your family, before I 
leave it for ever O, sir John, let not an ills 
judged nicety debar you from a happiness, which 
stands with open arms to receive you. Think 
what my folly bas lost in Araminta; and, when 
your indignation at the affront is a little respited, 
be blest yourself, and pity me—[As he goes out, 
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he still looks after ARamtNnTA and Betmour.] 
-——I don’t see them now; but I will go round 
that way to the house. [ Exit Movety. 

Sir John. What can this mean ?———He cannot 
intend to deceive me; he seems too sincerely 
affected—I must, I will believe him. The mind, 
which suspects injustice, is half guilty of it itself 
Talks tenderly of me! tore the papers! 
treated them with indignation ! Heavens! what 
a flow of tender joy comes over me! Shall 
Celia, then, be mine? How my heart dances! 0! 
I could be wondrous foolish !—Well, Jonathan ! 














Enter Stewarp. 


Stew. The gentleman, sir 

Sir John, What of the gentleman? I am ready 
for any thing. 

Stew. Will wait upon your honour to-morrow, 
as you are not at leisuse. 

Sir John. With all my heart—Now or then, 
whenever he pleases. 

Stew. I am glad to see your honour in spirits. 

Sir John. Spirits, Jonathan! I am light as air 
—Make a thousand excuses to him but let it 
be to-morrow, however, for I see lady Beverley 
coming this way. 

Stew. Heaven bless his good soul! I love to 
see him merry. [ Exit. 








Enter Lavy Breveruey. 


Lady Bev. if I don’t interrupt you, sir Johnh— 

Sir John. Interrupt me, madam! ’tis impos- 
sible. 

Lady Bev. For I would not be guilty of an 
_ indecorum even to you. 

Sir John. Come, come, lady Beverley, these 
little bickerings must be laid aside. Give me 
your hand, lady. Now we are friends. [Kissing 
st.|——How does your lovely daughter ? 

Lady Bev. You are in a mighty good humour, 
sir John; perhaps every body may not be so. 

Sir John. Every body must be so, madam, 
where I come: I am joy itself! 





‘¢ The jolly god that leads the jocund hou1s.” 


Lady Bev. What is come to the man! 
Whatever itis, I shall damp it presently—[ Aside. ] 
Do you choose to hear what I have to say, 

sir John? 

Sir John. You can say nothing, madam, but 

‘that you consent, and Celia is my own Yes, 
you yourself have been a witness to her integrity, 
Come, indulge me, lady Beverley. Declare it 
all, and let me listen to my happiness. 

Lady Bev. I shall declare nothing, sir John, 
on that subject: what I have to say 1s of a very 
different import In short, without circumlo- 
cution, or any unnecessary embarrassment to en- 
tangle the affair, I and my daughter are of opi- 
nion, that it is by no means proper for us to con- 
tinue any longer in your family. 

Sir John, Madam ! 
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Lady Bev. This is what I had to declare, sir 
John. 

Sir John. Does Celia, madam, desire to leave 
me ! 

Lady Bev. It was a proposal of her own. 

Sir John. Confusion } 

Lady Bev. And a very sensible one too, in my 
Opinion. For when people are not so easy to- 
gether, as might be expected, I know no better 
remedy than parting. — 

Sir John. [Aside.] Sure, this is no trick of 
Modely’s, to get her away from me !—He talked 
too himself of leaving my family immediately— 
I shall relapse again. 

Lady Bev. I find, sir John, you are somewhat 
disconcerted : but for my part— , 

Sir John. O torture ! 

Lady Bev. I say, for my part, sir John, it 
might have been altogether as well, perhaps, if 
we had never met. 

Sir John. Tam sorry, madam, my behaviour 
has offended you, but 





_ Enter Anaminta, Cevta, and BeLmour. 


Ara. [To Ceuta, as she enters.] Leave the 
house indeed !—Come, come, you shall speak to 
him ‘W hat is all this disorder for? Pray, bro- 
ther, has any thing new happened ?—That wretch 
has been beforehand with us. [Aside to Bex. 

Lady Bev. Nothing at all, Mrs Araminta; I 
have only made avery reasonable proposal to 
him, which he is pleased to treat with his and 
your usual incivility. 

Sir John. You wrong us, madam, with the im- 
putation—[ After a pause, and some irresolution, 
he goes up to Cetra.]—I thought, Miss Bever- 
ley, I had already given up my authority, and 
that you were perfectly at liberty to follow your 
own inclinations. I could have wished, indeed, 
to have still assisted you with my advice; and I 
flattered myself that my presence would have 
been no restraint upon your conduct. But I find 
it is otherwise. My very roof is grown irksome 
to you, and the innocent pleasure I received in 
observing your growing virtues, is no longer to 
be indulged to me. d 

Celia. O, sir, put not so hard a construction 
upon what I thought a blameless proceeding. 
Can it be wondered at, that I should fly from 
him, who has twice rejected me with disdain ? 

Sir John. With disdain, Celia? 

Celia. Who has withdrawn from me even his 
parental tenderness, and driven me to the hard 
necessity of avoiding him, lest I should offend 
him farther. I know how much my inexperience 
wants a faithful guide; I know what cruel cen- 
sures a malicious world will pass upon my con 
duct—but I must bear them all. For he, who 
might protect me from myself—protect me from 
the insults of licentious tongues, abandons me to 
fortune. 
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Sir John. O, Celia!——have I, have I aban- 
doned thee ?. Heaven knows my inmost soul : 
how did it rejoice, but a few moments ago, when 
Modely told me that your heart was mine ! 

Ara. Modely.!—Did Modely tell you so?— 
Do you hear that, Mr Belmour? : 

- Sir John. We did, my sister, with every cir- 
cumstance which could increase his own guilt, 
and her integrity. 

Ara. This was honest, however. 

Sir John. I thought it so, and respected him ac- 
cordingly. O, he breathed comfort to a despair- 
ing wretch ! but now.athousand theusand doubts 
crowd in upon me. He leaves my house this in- 
stant; nay, may be gone already. Celia, too, is 
flying from me—perhaps to join him, and, with 
her happier lover, smile at my undoing !— 

[Leans on Ara. 

Celia. I burst with indignation !—Can I be 
suspected of such treachery? Can you, sir, who 
know my every thought, harbour such « suspi- 
ciont—O, madam, this contempt have you 
brought upon me. A want of deceit was all the 
little negative praise I had to boast of, and that 
is now denied me. [ Leans on L. Bry. 
_ Lady Bev. Come away, child. 

Cela.. No, madam: . I have a harder task still 
to perform. | Comes up to str Joun.] To offer you 
my hand again, under these circumstances, thus 
despicable as you have made me, may seem an 
insult. But I mean it not as such—Q, sir, if 
you ever loved my father, in pity to my orphan 
state, let me not leave you. Shield me from the 
world; shield me from the worst of misfortunes, 
your own unkind suspicions ! 

Ara. What fooling is here! Help me, Mr Bel- 
mour—There, take her hand---And now let it go 
if you can. 

Sir John. [Grasping her hand.] O, Celia! may 
I believe Modely ? Is your heart mine? 

Celia. It is, and ever shall be. 

Sir John. Transporting ecstacy ! 

[Turning to Ceuta. 

Lady Bev: 1 should think, sir John, a mo- 
ther’s consent. though Mrs Araminta, I see, 
has been so very good to take that office upon 
herself. / 

Sir John. I beg your pardon, madam; my 
thoughts were too much engaged—But may I 
hope for your concurrence? 

Lady Bev. 1 dou’t know what to say to you; 
I think you have bewitched the girl amongst 

ou. 
Ara. Indeed, lady Beverley, this is quite pre- 
posterous. Ha! he here again Protect me, 
Mr Belmour. 














Enter Movery. 


Mode. Madam, you need fly no where for 
protection: you have no insolence to fear from 
me. J am humbled sufficiently, and the post 
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chaise is now at the door to banish me for ever. 
My sole business, here, is to unite that virtuous. 
man with the most worthy of her sex. i 

Ara. [ Half aside.] Thank you for the compli- 
ment Now, Mr Belmour. 

Lady Bev, You may spare yourself the trou- 
bie, cousin Modely; the girl is irrecoverably 
gone already. 

Mode. Mayall the happiness they deserve at- 

Guage. then looks back at Arna.|— 
I cannot leave her. 

Sir John. Mr Modely, is there nobody here 
besides, whom you ought to take leave of ? 

Mode. I own my parting from that lady [To 
Araminta.] should not be in silence; but a 
conviction of my guilt stops my tongue from ut- 
terance. : 

Ara. I cannot say I quite believe that ; but as 
our affair may make some noise in the world, for, 
the sake of my own character, I must. beg of you 
to declare, before this company, whether any part 
of my conduct has given a shadow of excuse 
for the insult I have received. If it has, be ho- 
nest, and proclaim it. ' 

Mode. None, by heaven! the crime was all 
my own, and I suffer for it justly and severely— 
with shame I speak it, notwithstanding the ap- - 
pearances to the contrary, my heart was ever 
yours, and ever will be. 

Ara. I am satisfied, and will honestly confess, 
the sole reason of my present appeal was this, 
that where I had destined my hand, my conduct 
might appear unblemished. ‘ 

[Gives her hand to Brtmour. 
_ Mode. Confusion! then, my suspicions were. 
just. 

Sir John. Sister ! 

Celia. Araminta ! 

Ara. What do you mean? what are ye surpri-, 
sed at? The insinuating Mr Modely can never 
want mistresses any where. Can he, Mr Bel- 
mour? You know him perfectly. 

Mode. Distraction! Knows me? Yes, he does 
know me.. The villain! though he triumphs in 
my sufferings, knows what I feel! You, ma- 
dam, are just in your severity; from you I have | 
deserved every thing; the anguish, the despair 
which must attend my future life, comes from. 
you, like Heaven’s avenging minister! But, for 
him! [Sir Joun interposes.] O, for a sword -—~ 
But I shall find a time, and a severe one. Let 
me go, sir John 

Ara. Vl carry on the farce no longer. Rash, 
inconsiderate madman! The sword, which pierces 
Mr Belmour’s breast, would rob you of the best 
of friends. This pretended marriage, for it is no. 
more, was merely contrived by him, to, convince 
me of your sincerity. Embrace him as your. 
guardian angel, and learn from him to be virtu= 
ous. 

Bel. O, madam, let me still plead for him !— 
Surely, when a man feels himself in the wrong, 
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you cannot desire him to suffer a greater punish- 
inent. 

Ara. I have done with fooling. You told me 
to-day, lady Beverley, that he would never re- 
turn tome. . 

Lady Bev. And I told you, at the same time, 
madam, that if he did—you would take him. 

Ara. In both you are mistaken. Mr Modely, 
your last behaviour to Celia and my brother, 
shews a generosity of temper I did not think you 
capable of, and for that I thank you. But to be 
‘serious on our own affair, whatever appearance 
your present change may carry with it, your 
transactions of to-day have been such, that I can 
never hereafter have that respect for you, which 
- a wife ought to have for her husband. 

Sir John. I am sorry to say it, Mr Modely, her 
determination is, I fear, too just. Trust to time, 
however; at least let us part friends, and not 
abruptly. We should conceal the failings of 
each other; and, if it must come to that, endea- 
vour to find out specious reasons for breaking off 
the match, without injuring either party. 

Ara. To shew how willing I am to conceal 
every thing—now I have had my little female re- 
venge—as my brother has promised us the fiddles 
this evening, Mr Modely, as usual, shall be my 
partner in the dance. 

Mode, I have deserved this ridicule, madam, 
and am humbled to what you please. 
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Ara. Why, then, brother, as we all seem in a 
strange dilemma, why may’nt we have one dance 
in the garden? it will put us in good humour. 

Sir John. As you please, madam. Call the 
fiddles hither. Don’t despair, Mr Modely. 
: [ Half aside to him. 

Lady Bev. I will not dance, positively. 

Bel. Indeed, but you shall, madam; do you 
think I will be the only disconsolate swain who 
wants a partner? Besides, you see there are so 
few of us, that we must call in the butler and 
the ladies’ maids even to help out the figure. 

Sir John. Come, lady Beverley, you must lay 
If I have behaved im- 
properly to you to-day, I most sincerely ask 
your pardon, and hope the anxicties I have been 
under will sufficiently plead my excuse; my fu- 
ture conduct shall be irreproachable. [Turning 
to Cei1a.| Here have I placed my happiness, 
and here expect it. O,Celia!.if the seriousness 
of my behaviour should hereafter offend you, im- 
pute it to my infirmity; it can never proceed 
from want of affection. 

A heart, like mine, its own distress contrives, 

And feels, most sensibly, the pain it gives ; 

‘Then even its frailties candidly approve, 

For, if it errs, it errs from too much love. ] 

A dance—LEzxeunt omnes. 
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MEN. 

Lorp Octesy, an old peer, ridiculously aping 
the graces of youth, but kind-hearted and be- 
nevolent, withal. 

Srr Joun MEtvit, nephew to Lonp OcLEBy. 

STERLING, a merchant retired from business. 

LovewELL, privately married to Fanny. 

SERJEANT FLOWER, 

TRAVERSE, } lawyers. 


TRUEMAN, 


Canton, % 


Brvets, 5 valets to Lord OcieBy, 


WOMEN. 


Mrs HEIDELBERG, sister to STERLING. 
Miss Srertine, her favourite mece, 
Fanny, privately married to LovEWELE. 
Berry, maid to Fanny. : 
Trusty, maid to Mrs HEIDELBERG. 
Chambermaid. 


Scene—Mr Sterxino’s country house. 


ACT 


SCENE I.—A room in StERtine’s house. 


Miss Fanny and Berry meeting. 

Bet. [Running in.] Ma’am! Miss Fanny! 
ma’am ! 

Fan. What's the matter, Betty? 

Bet. Oh la! ma’am! as sure as I am alive, 
here is your husband-———— 

Fan. Hush! my dear Betty! if any body in 
the house should hear you, I am ruined. 

Bet. Mercy on me! it has frightened me to 
such a degree, that my heart is come up to my 
mouth. But, as I was saying, ma’am, here’s that 
dear, sweet— 

Fan. Have a care, Betty ! 

Bet. Lord! I am bewitched, I think. But, as 
I was a saying, ma’am, here’s Mr Lovewell just 
come from London, 

Fan. Indeed! 


Bet. Yes, indeed and indeed, ma’am, he is. I 
saw him crossing the court-yard in his boots. 

Fan. I am glad to hear it. But pray now, my 
dear Betty, be cautious. Don’t mention that 
word again, on any account. You know, we have 
agreed never to drop any expressions of that sort, 
for fear of any accident. 

Bet. Dear ma’am, you may depend upon me, 
There is not a more trustier creature on the face 
of the earth, than Iam. Though I say it, Iam 
as secret as the grave—and if it is never told till 
I tell it, it may remain untold till doom’s-day for 
Betty. 

Fan. I know you are faithful—-but, in our cirs 
cumstances, we cannot be too careful. 

Bet. Very true, ma’am!: and yet I vow and 
protest, there’s more plague than pleasure with a 
secret ; especially if a body may’nt mention it to 
four or five of one’s particular acquaintance. 
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- Fan. Do but keep this secret a little while 
longer, and then, I hope, you may mention it to 
any body. Mr Lovewell will acquaint the family 
we the nature of our situation as soon a3 pos- 
sible. ’ 

- Bet. The sooner the better, I believe: for if 
he does not tell it, there’s a little tell-tale, I know 
of, will come and tell it for him. 

Fan. Fy, Betty! — [ Blushing. 
. Bet. Ah! you may well blush. But you're 
not so sick, and so pale, and so wan, and so many 
qualms 

Fan. Have done! I shall be quite angry with 
you. 

Bet. Angry!-~Bless the dear puppet! I am 
sure I shall love it as much as if it was my own. 
I meant no harm, Heaven knows. 

Fan. Well, say no more of this—It makes me 
wneasy—All I have to ask of you, is to be faith- 
ful and secret, and not to reveal this matter, till 
we disclose it to the family of ourselves. 

Bet. Me reveal it !—If [ say a word, I wish T 
may be burned. I would not do you any harm 
for the world—And as for Mr Lovewell, I am 
sure I have loved the dear gentleman ever since 
he got a tide-waiter’s place for my brother—But 
let me tell you both, you must leave off your soft 
looks to each other, and your whispers, and your 
glances, and your always sitting next to one an- 
other at dinner, and your long walks together in 
the evening.—For my part, if I had not been in 
the secret, I should have known you were a 
pair of lovers at least, if not man and wife, as— 

Fan. See there now again! Pray, be careful. 

Bet. Well—well—nobody hears me.—Man 
and wife.—I’ll say no more—what I tell you is 
very true for all that 

| Love. [Calling within.] William ! 

Bet. Hark! T hear your husband 

Fan. What! 

Bet. I say, here comes Mr Lovewell—Mind 
the caution I give you—I’ll be whipped now, if 
you are not the first person he sees or speaks to 
in the family! However, if you choose it, it’s 
nothing at all to me—as you sow, so you must 
reap—as you brew, so you must bake.—T’ll e’en 
slip down the back-stairs and leave you to rk 

aru. 

Fan. I see, I see I shall never have a mo- 
ment’s ease, till our marriage is, made public. 
New distresses crowd in upon me every day. 
The solicitude of my mind sinks my spirits, preys 
upon my health, and destroys every comfort of 
my life. - It shall be revealed, let what will be 
the consequence. 











Enter LovewE.Lt. 


Love. My love !—How’s this ?—In tears — 
Indeed, this is too much. You promised me to 
support your spirits, and to wait the determina- 
tion of our fortune with patience. For my sake, 
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| for your own, he comforted! Why will you study 
‘to add te our uneasiness and perplexity ? 


Fan. Ob, Mr Lovewell! the indelicacy of a 
secret marriage grows every day more and more 
shocking to me. I walk about the house like a 
guilty wretch : I imagine myself the object of the 
suspicion of the whole family; and am under the 
perpetual terrors of a shameful detection. 

Love. Indeed, indeed, you are to blame. The 


‘amiable delicacy of your temper, and your quick 


sensibility, only serve to make you unhappy.— 
To clear up this affair properly to Mr Sterling, 
is the continual employment of my thoughts. 
Every thing now is in a fair train. It begins 
to grow ripe for a discovery; and I have no — 
doubt of its concluding to the satisfaction of 


| ourselves, of your father, and the whole family. 


Fan. End how it will, I am resolved it shall 
end soon—very soon. I would not live another 
week in this agony of mind to be mistress of the 
universe. 

Love. Do not be too violent neither.. Do not 
let us disturb the joy of your sister’s marriage 
with the tumult this matter may. occasion—I 
have brought letters from lord Ogleby and sir 
John Melvil to Mr Sterling. They will be here 
this evening—and, I dare say, within this hour. 

Fan. 1 am sorry for it. 

Love. Why so? 

Fan. No matter—Only let us disclose our 
marriage immediately ! 

Love. As soon as possible. 

Fan, But directly. 

Love. In a few days, vou may depend on it. 

Fan. To-night—or to-morrow morning. 

Love. That, I fear, will be impracticable. 

' Fan. Nay, but you must, 

Love. Must! Why? 

Fan. Indeed you must.—I haye the most al- 
arming reasons for it. 

Love. Alarming, indeed ! for they alarm me, 
even before I am acquainted with them—What 
are they? 

Fan. { cannot tell you. 

Love. Not tell me? 

Fan. Not at present. When all is settled, you 
shall be acquainted with every thing. 1 

Love. Sorry they are coming !—Must he dis- 
covered !—What can this mean ? Is it possible 
you can have any reasons that need be conceal- 
ed from me? 

Fan. Do not disturb yourself with conjectures 
—pbut: rest assured, that though you are unable 
to divine the cause, the consequence of a dis- 
covery, be it what it will, cannot be attended 
with half the miseries of the present interval. 

Love. You put me upen the rack.—I would do 
any thing to make you easy. But you know 
vour father’s temper.—Money (you will excuse 
my frankness) is the spring of all his actions, 
which nothing but the idea of acquiring nobility 
or magnificence, can ever make him forego 
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and these he thinks his money will purchase.— 
You know, too, your aunt’s, Mrs Heidelberg’s, no- 
tions of the splendour of high life; her contempt 
for every thing that does not relish of what she 
calls quality; and that, from the vast fortune in 
her hands, by her late husband, she absolutely 
governs Mr Sterling and the whole family : now, 
if they should come to the knowledge of this'af- 
fair too abruptly, they might, perhaps, be incen- 
sed beyond ali hopes of reconciliation. 

Fan. But if they are made acquainted with it 
otherwise than by ourselves, it will be ten times 
worse: and a discovery grows every day more 
probable. The whole family have long suspect- 
ed our affection. We are also in the power of 
a foolish maid-servant ; and if we may even de- 
pend on her fidelity, we cannot answer for her 
discretion.—Discover it therefore, immediately, 
lest some accident should bring it to light, and in- 
volve us in additional disgrace. 

Love. Well—well—I mean to discover it soon, 
but would not do it too precipitately. I have 
more than once sounded Mr Sterling about it, and 
will attempt him more seriously the next oppor- 
tunity. But my principal hopes are these: My 
relationship to lord Ogleby, and his having placed 
me with your father, have been, you know, the 
first links in the chain of this connection between 
the two families; in consequence of which, I am 
at present in high favour with all parties. While 
they all remain thus well affected to me, I pro- 
pose to lay our case before the old lord ; aud, if 
ican prevail on him to mediate in this affair, I 
make no doubt but he will be able to appease 
your father; and, beinga lord, and a man of qua- 
lity, I am sure he may bring Mrs Heidelberg into 
good humour at any time. Let me beg you, there- 
fore, to have but a little patience, as, you see, 
we are upon the very eve of a discovery, that 
must probably be to our advantage. 

Fan. Manage it your own way. I am per- 
suaded. ; 

Love. But, in the mean time, make yourself 
easy. 

Fan. As easy as I can, I will. We had bet- 
ter not remain together any longer at present. 
Think of this business, and let me know how you 
proceed. 

Love. Depend on my caré! But, pray, be 
cheerful. 

Fan. IT will, 


As she is going out, enter STERLING. 


Ster. Hey day! who have we got here? 

Fan. [Confused.] Mr Lovewell, sir ! 

Ster, And where are you going, hussy ? 

Fan. To my sister’s chamber, sir. [ Evit Fay. 

Ster. Ah, Lovewell! What! always getting 
my foolish girl, yonder, into a corner ?—Well— 
well—let us but once see her eldest sister fast 
married to sir John Melvil, we’ll soon’ provide 
‘a good husband for Fanny, I warrant you. 
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Love. Would to Heaven, sir, you would pro- 
vide her one of my recommendation ! 

Ster. Yourself! eh, Lovewell ? 

Love. With your pleasure, sir, 

Ster. Mighty well! 

Love. And I flatter myself, that such a pro- 
posal would not be very disagreeable to Miss 
Fanny. 

Ster. Better‘and better ! 

Love. And if I could but obtain your consent, 
sir 





Ster. What! you marry Fanny !—no—no— 
that will never do, Lovewell !——-You’re a good 
boy, to be sure—I.have a great value for you— 
but can’t think of you for a son-in-law.—There’s 
no stuff in the case; no money, Lovewell ! 

Love. My pretensions to fortune, indeed, are 
but moderate; but, though not equal to. splen- 
dour, sufficient to keep us above distress.—Add 
to which, that I hope, by diligence, to increase it 
—and have love, honour. 

Ster. But not the stuff, Lovewell !—Add one 
little round 0 to ‘the sum total of your fortune, 
and that will be the finest thing you can say to 
me. You know I’ve a regard for you—would do 
any thing to serve you—any thing on the footing 
of friendship—but 

Love. If you think me worthy of your friend- 
ship, sir, be assured, that there is no instance in 
which I should rate your friendship so highly. 

Ster. Psha! psha! that’s another thing, you 
know. Where money or interest is concerned, 
friendship is quite out of the question. 

Love. But where the happiness of a daughter 
is at stake, you would not scruple, sure, to sa- 
crifice a little to her inclinations ? 

Ster. Inclinations! why, you would not per- 
suade me that the girl is in love with you—eh, 
Lovewell? 

Love. I cannot absolutely answer for Miss 
Fanny, sir; but am sure that the chief happiness 
or misery of my life depends entirely upon her. 

Ster. Why, indeed, now, if your kinsman, lord 
Ogleby, would come down handsomely for you 
—but that’s impossible—No, no—'twill never do 
—I must hear no more of this—Come, Love- 
well, promise me that I shall hear no more of 
this. 

Love. | Hesitating,| I am afraid, sir, I should 
not be able to keep my word with you, if I did 
promise you. ; ; 

Ster. Why, you would not offer to marry her 
without my consent ! would you, Lovewell? 

Love. Marry her, sir! [ Confused, 

Ster. Ay, marry her, sir!—I know very well 
that a warm speech or two from such a dange- 
rous young spark as you are, would go much far- 
ther towards persuading a silly girl to do what 
she has more than a month’s mind to do, than 
twenty grave lectures from fathers or mothers, 
or uncles or aunts, to prevent her. But you 
would not, sure, be such a base fellow, such @ 
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treacherous young rogue, as to seduce my daugh- 
ter’s affections, and destroy the peace of my fa- 
mily in that manner? I must insist on it, that 
you give me your word not to marry her without 
my consent. 

Love. Sir—J—I—as to that—I—I—beg, sir, 
Pray, sir, excuse me on this subject at pre- 





sent. \ 
Ster. Promise, then, that you will carry this 
matter no farther without my approbation. 

Love. You may depend on it, sir, that it shall 
go no further. 

Ster. Well—well—that’s enough—I’ll take care 
of the rest, I warrant you. Come, come; let’s 
have done with this nonsense !—What’s doing in 
town ? Any news upon ’Change ? 

Love. Nothing material. 

Ster. Have you seen the currants, the soap, 
and Madeira safe in the warehouses? Have you 
compared the goods with the invoice and bills of 
lading, and are they all right ? 

Love. They are, sir. 

Ster. And how are stocks? 

Love. Fell one and a half this morning, 

Ster. Well, well—some good news from Ame- 
rica, and they'll be up again, But how are 
lord Ogleby and sir John Melvil? When are we 
to expect them? 

Lowe, Very soon, sir. I came on purpose to 
bring you their commands. Here are letters from 
both of them. | Giving letters. 

Ster. Let me see—let me see—Slife, how his 
lordship’s letter is perfumed !—It takes my breath 
away. [ Opening it.] And French paper, too! with 
a fine border of flowers and flourishes—and a 
slippery gloss on it that dazzles one’s eyes. ‘ My 
«dear Mr Sterling,” [Reading.] Mercy on me! 
his lordship writes a worse hand than a boy at his 
exercise. But how’s this ?—Eh !—‘with you to 
‘ night’—[ Reading. |—‘ Lawyers to morrow morn- 
“ing’-—To night! that’s sudden, indeed 
Where’s my sister Heidelberg? she should know 
of this immediately. Here, John! Harry! 
Thomas! [Calling the servants.] Hark ye, Love- 
well ! 


Love. Sir! ge 
Ster. Mind now, how I'l entertain his lord- 


ship and sir John—We'll shew your fellows at 
the other end of the town how we live in the 
city—They shall eat gold—and drink gold—and 
lie in gold, Here, cook! butler! [Calling.] What 
signifies your birth, and education, and titles! 
——-Money, money !-—that’s the stuff that makes 
the great man in this country. 

Love. Very true, sir. 

Ster. True, sir! Why, then, have done 
with your nonsense of love and matrimony. You're 
not rich enough to think of a wife yet. A man 
of business should mind nothing but his business. 
Where are these fellows?-—-John ! Thomas! 
[Calling.] Get an estate, and a wife will fol- 
ow of course. ——Ah, Lovewell! an English mer- 
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chant is the most respectable character in the 
universe. ‘Slife, man, a rich English mer- 
chant may make himself a match for the daughter ° 
of a nabob. Where are all my rascals ? Here, 
William ! Exit Stxr. calling. 
Love. So---as I suspected. Quite averse to 
the match, and likely to receive the news of it 
with great displeasure ———What’s best to be 
done ?. Let me see !--Suppose I get sir John 
Melvil to interest himself in this affair. He may 
mention it to lord Ogleby with a better grace than 
I can, and more probably prevail on him to inter- 
fere in it. Ican open my mind also more freely to 
sir John. He told me, when I left him in town, 
that he had something of consequence to commu- 
nicate, and that [ could be of use to him, Iam 
glad of it: for the confidence he reposes in me, 
and the service I may do him, will ensure me his 
good offices---Poor Fanny ! It hurts me to see 
her so uneasy, and her making a mystery of the 
cause adds to my anxiety.---Something must be 
done upon her. account;, for, at all events, her 
solicitude shall be removed. [ Exit; 














SCENE II.—Changes to another apartment, 


Enter Miss Stertine and Miss Fanny. 


Miss Ster. Oh, my dear sister, say no more! 
This is downright hypocrisy. You shall never 
convince me that you don’t envy me beyond mea- 
sure. Well, after all, it is extremely natural— _ 
It is impossible to be angry with you. 

Fan. indeed, sister, you have no cause. 

Miss Ster. And you really pretend not to'envy, 
me? 4 ‘ 

Fan. Not in the least. : 

Miss Ster. And you don’t in the least wish 
that you was just in my situation? 

Fan. No, indeed, I don’t. Why should i? 

Miss Ster. Why should you! What! on the 


| brink of marriage, fortune, title! But I had for- 


got—There’s that dear sweet creature, Mr Love- 
well, in the case. You would not break your 
faith with ,your true love now, for the world, I 
warrant you. 

Faun. Mr Lovewell!—Always Mr Lovewell! 
Lord, what signifies Mr Lovewell, sister ? 

Miss Ster. Pretty peevish soul! Oh, my dear, 
graye, romantic sister !_A perfect philosopher 
in petticoats !—Love and a cottage !—Eh, Fanny? 
Ah, give me indifference, and a coach and 








ix | 
S1x ! 
Fan. And why not the coach and six, without. 


the indifference? But, pray, when is this happy 
marriage of yours to be celebrated? I long to . 
give you Joy. 
Miss Sier. In a day or two—I cannot tell ex- 
actly —Oh, my dear sister ! I must mortify her a 
little. —[ Aside. ]—I know you have a pretty taste, 
Pray; give bre your opinion of my jewels, How 
do you like the style of this esclavage ? 
[ Shewing jewels, 
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Fan, Extremely handsome, indeed; and well 
fancied. 

Miss Ster. What d’ye think of these brace- 
lets? I shall have a miniature of my father set 
round with diamonds, to one, and sir John’s to 
the other. And this pair of ear-rings! set trans- 
parent! here, the tops, you see, will shake off to 
wear in a morning, or in an undress—how d’ye 
like them? [Shews jewels. 

Fan. Very much, I assure you—Bless me, sis- 
ter, you have a prodigious quantity of jewels !— 
You'll be the very queen of diamonds ! 

Miss Ster. Ha, ha, ha! Very well, my dear! 
I shall be as fine as a little queen, indeed. I 
have a bouquet to come home to-morrow—made 
up of diamonds, and rubies, and emeralds, and 
topazes, and amethysts—jewels of all colours, 
green, red, blue, yellow, intermixt—the prettiest 
thing you ever saw in your life! The jeweller 
says, I shall set out with as many diamonds as 
any body in town, except lady Brilliant, and Pol- 
ly What-d’ye call it, lord Squander’s kept mis- 
tress. 

Fan, But what are your wedding-clothes, sis- 
ter? fe 

Miss Ster. Qh, white and silver, to be sure, 
you know. I bought them at sir Joseph Lute- 
string’s, and sat above an hour in the parlour be- 
hind the shop, consulting lady Lutestring about 
gold and silver stuffs, on purpose to mortify her. 
"Fan. Fie, sister! How could you be so abo- 
minably provoking ? 

Miss Ster. Oh, I have no patience with the 
pride of your city-knights’ ladies. Did you ever 
observe the airs of lady Lutestring, drest in the 
richest brocade out of her husband’s shop, play- 
ing crown whist at Haberdasher’s Hali—Whilst 
the civil smirking sir Joseph, with a snug wig 
trimmed round his broad face, as close as a new- 
cut yew-hedge, and his shoes so black that they 
shine again, stands all day in his shop, fastened 
to his counter like a bad shilling ! 

Fan. Indeed, indeed, sister, this is too much— 
If you talk at this rate, you will be absolutely a 
by-word in the city You must never venture 
on the inside of Temple-bar again. 

Miss Ster. Never do I desire it—never, my 
dear Fanny, I promise you. Oh, how I long to 
be transported to the dear regions of Grosvenor- 
square—far—far from the dull districts of Al- 
dersgate, Cheap, Candlewick, and Farringdon 
Without and Within !—My heart goes aR a 
at the very idea of being introduced at court !— 
Gilt chariot !—Pyebald horses !—Laced _ live- 
ries !—and then the whispers buzzing round the 
circle—* Who is that young lady? Who is she?” 
—‘ Lady Melvil, madam !—Lady Melvil! My 
ears tingle at the sound. And then at dinner, 
mstead of my father perpetually askine—* Any 
news upon ’Change?’—-To cry— Well, sir John, 
any thing new from Arthur’s?—Or, to say to 
some other woman of quality—‘ Was your lady- 
ship at the duchess of Rubber’s last mght? Did 
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you call in at lady Thunder’s? In the immensity 
of crowd, I swear I did not see you—scarce a 
soul at the opera last Saturday—shall I see you 
at Carlisle house next Thursday ?—QOh, the dear 
beau monde! I was born to move in the sphere 
of the great world. 

Fan. And so, in the midst of all this happi- 
ness, you have no compassion for me—no pity 
for us poor mortals in common life, 

Miss Ster. | Affectedly.|—You? You're above 
pity. You would not change conditions with 
me. You're over head and ears in love, you 
know. Nay, for that matter, if Mr Lovewell 
and you come together, as I doubt not you will, 
you will live very comfortably, I dare say. He 
will mind his business—you’ll employ yourself in 
the delightful care of your family—and once in a 
season, perhaps, you'll sit together in a front box 
at a benefit play, as we used to do at our dancing- 
master’s, you know—and, perhaps, I may meet 
you in the summer, with some other citizens, at 
Tunbridge. For my part, I shall always enter- 
tain a proper regard for my relations. You shan’t 
want my countenance, I assure you. 

Fan. Oh, you're too kind, sister ! 
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Enter Mrs Herpe.zere. 

Mrs Heid. (At entering.|—Here this evening! 
I vow and protest we shall-scarce have time to 
provide for them Ob, my dear!—[To Miss 
Srrer.|—I am glad to see you're not quite in a 
dishabille. Lord Ogleby and sir John Melvil 
will be here to-night. 

Miss Ster. To-night, madam? 

Mrs Heid. Yes, my dear, to-night. Oh, put 
on a smarter cap, and change those ordinary ruf- 
fles !—Lord, I have such a deal to do, I shalt 
scarce have time to slip on my Italian lutestring. 
Where is this dawdle of a house-keeper ? 





Enter Mrs Trusty. 


Oh, here, Trusty! Do you know that people of 
qualaty are expected here this evening? 

Trus. Yes, madam. 

Mrs Heid. Well—Do you be sure, now, that 
every thing is done in the most genteelest man- 
ner-—and to the honour of the famaly, 

Trus. Yes, madam. 

Mrs Heid. Well—-but mind what I say to 

ou. 
zi Trus. Yes, madam. 

Mrs Heid. His lordship is to lie in the chintz 
bed-chamber---d’ye hear? and sir John in the 
blue damask-room-~his lordship’s valet-de-shamb 
in the opposite 

Trus. Bit Mr Lovewell is come down—and 
you know that’s his room, madam. 

Mrs Heid. Well—--well-—-Mr Lovewell may 
make shift---or get a bed at the George. But 
hark ye, Trusty ! i 

Trus. Madam ! 

Mrs Heid. Get the great dining-room in or- 
der, as soon as possable. Unpaper the curtains ; 
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‘ take the civers off the couch and the chairs; and 
put the china figures on the mantle piece imme- 
diately. 

Trus. Yes, madam. 


Mrs Heid. Be gone; then! Fly, this instant! | 


Where’s my brother Sterling? 

Trus. Talking to the butler, madam. 

Mrs Heid. Very well-—[Ezit Trusry.}-—- 
Miss Fanny! I pertest I did not see you before 
---Lord, child, what’s the matter with you? 

Han. With me! Nothing, madam. 

Mrs Heid. Bless me! Why, your face is as 
pale, and black, and yellow—of fifty colours, I 
pertest. And then you have drest yourself as 
loose and as big----I declare there is not such a 
thing to be seen now, as a young woman with a 
fine waist You all make yourselves as round 
as Mrs Deputy Barter. Go, child! You know 
the qualaty will be here by and by. Go, and 
make yourself a little more fit to be seen.---[ Evit 
Fanwy.|—She is gone away in tears---absolutely 
crying, I vow and pertest. This ridicalous love ! 
We must put a stop toit. Jt makes a perfect 
nataral of the girl. 

Miss Ster. Poor soul! She cannot help it. 

[ Affectedly. 





Mrs Heid. Well, my dear! Now I shall have | 


an opportoonity of convincing you of the absur- 
dity of what you was telling me concerning sir 
John’s Melvil’s behaviour to you. 


Miss Ster. Oh, it gives me no manner of un-— 


easiness: But, indeed, madam, I cannot be per- 
suaded but that sir John is an extremely cold 
lover. Such distant civility, grave looks, and luke- 
warm professions of esteem for me and the whole 
family! Ihave heard of flames and darts; but 
sir John’s is a passion of mere ice and snow. 

Mrs Heid. Oh fie, my dear! I am perfectly 
ashamed of you. That’s so like the notions of 
your poor sister! What you complain of as cold- 
ness and indiffarence, is nothing but the extreme 
gentilaty of his address, an exact pictur of the 
manners of qualaty. 

Miss Ster. Oh, he is-the very mirror of com- 
plaisance ! full of formal bows and set speeches! 
I declare, if there was any violent passion on my 
side, I should be quite jealous of him. 

Mrs Heid. I say, jealus indeed 
who, pray? 

Miss Ster. My sister Fanny. She seems a much 
greater favourite than I am, and he pays her in- 
finitely more attention, I assare you. 

Mrs Heid. Lord! d’ye think a man of fashion, 
as he is, cannot distinguish between the genteel 
and the vulgar part of the famaly? between 
you and your sister, for instance—or me and my 
brother ? Be advised by me, child! It is all 
puliteness and good-breeding. Nobody knows the 
qualaty better than I do. ; 

Miss Ster. In my mind, the old lord, his uncle, 
has ten times more gallantry about him than sir 


John. 


Jealus of 
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smiles, and grins, and leers, and ogles, and fills 
every wrinkle of his old wizen face with comical 
expressions of tenderness, I think he woul 
make an admirable sweetheart. 


Enter SrerLinc. 


Ster. [At entering.| No fish ?—Why, the pond 
was dragged but yesterday morning—There’s carp 
and tench in the boat—Pox on’t! if that dog 
Lovewell had any thought, he would have brought 
dave a turbot, or some of the land-carriage mack- 
rell, 

Mrs Heid. Lord, brother, I am afraid his 
lordship and sir John will not arrive while it is 
light ! 

Ster. I warrant you. But, pray, sister Hei- 
delberg, let the turtle be dressed to-morrow, and 
some venison and let the gardener cut some 
pine-apples—and get out some ice. Vil an- 
swer for wine, I warrant you—lI’ll give them such 
a glass of champagne as they never drank in their 
lives—no, not at a duke’s table. 

Mrs Heid. Pray now, brother, mind how you | 
behave. I am always in a fright about you with 
people of qualaty. Take care that you don’t fall 
asleep directly after supper, as you commonly de. 
Take a good deal of snuff, and that will keep 
you awake—And don’t burst out with your hor- 
rible loud horse laughs. It is monstrous wulgar. 

Ster. Never fear, sister !—Who have we here ? 

Mrs Heid. It is Mons. Cantoon, the Swish gen- 
tleman, that lives with his lordship, I vow and 
pertest. 














Enter Canton. 


Ster. Ah, mounseer! your servant.—I am very 
glad to see you, mounseer. 
Can. Mosh oblige to Mons. Sterling —Ma’am, 
I am yours—Matemoiselle, I am yours. 
[ Bowing round. 
Mrs Heid. Your humble servant, Mr Cantoon! 
Can, I kiss your hands, matam ! = 
Ster. Well, mounscer !—and what. news of 
your good family ?—when are we to see his lord- 
ship and sir John? 
Can. Mons. Sterling! Milor Ogleby and sir 
Jean Melville will be here in one quarter-hour, 
Ster. I am glad to hear it. 
Mrs Heid. O, I am perdigious glad to hear it. 
Being so late, I was afread of some accident.— 
Will you please to have any thing, Mr Cantoon, 
after your journey? 
Can. No, I tank you, ma’am, 
Mrs Heid. Shall I go and shew you the apart- 
ments, sir? 
Can. You do me great honeur, ma’am. 
Mrs Heid. Come, then !—come, my dear ! 
To Miss Sreruinc.—Exeunt. 
Ster. Pox on’t, its almost dark !—It will be too 
late to go round the garden this evening —How- 
ever, I will carry them to take a peep at my fine 
canal at least, I am determined. . [ Eat. 
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SCENE I.—<An anti-chamber to Lorp OcLEBy’s 
bed-chamber. Table with chocolate, and small 
case for medicines. 


Enter Brusn, my lord’s valet-de-chambre, and 
SrERLING’s chambermaid. 


Brush. You shall stay, my dear ; I insist upon 
it. Re 

Cham. Nay, pray, sir, don’t be so positive ; I 
cannot stay, indeed. 

Brush. You shall drink one cup to our better 
acquaintance. 

Cham. I seldom drinks chocolate; and, if I 
did, one has no satisfaction with such apprehen- 
sions about one—If my lord should wake, or the 
Swish gentleman should see one, or madam Hei- 
delberg should know of it, I should be frighted to 
death ; besides, I have had my tea already this 
morning.—I am sure I hear my lord! [Ina fright. 

Brush. No, no, madam ;. don’t flutter yourself 
—the moment my lord wakes, he rings his bell ; 
which I answer, sooner or later, as it suits my 
convenience. 

_ Cham. But should he come upon us without 
ringing———— 

Brush. Vil forgive him if he does—This key 
[Takes a phial out of the case.| locks him up till 
I please to let him out. 

Cham., Law ! sir, that’s pothecary’s stuff. 

Brush, It is so—but without this he can no 
more get out of bed—than he can read without 
spectacles—{ Sips.] What with qualms, age, rheu- 
matisms, and a few surfeits in his youth, he 
. must have a great deal of brushing, oiling, screw- 
ing, and winding up, to set him a-going for the 





ay. 

Cham. [Sips.| That’s prodigious, indeed 
[ Stps.] My lord seems quite in a decay. 

Brush. Yes, he is quite a spectacle, [Sips.|— 
a mere corpse, till he is revived and refreshed 
from our little magazine here—When the resto- 
rative pills, and cordial waters warm his stomach, 
and get into his head, vanity frisks in his heart; 
and then he sets up for the lover, the rake, and 
the fine gentleman. 

Cham. [Sips.| Poor gentleman! but should 
the Swish gentleman come upon us. 

: [ Frightened. 

Brush. Why, then, the English gentleman 
would be very angry. No foreigner must break 
In upon my privacy. [Sips.] But I can assure you 
Monsieur Canton is otherwise employed—He is 
obliged to skim the cream of half a score news- 
papers for my lord’s breakfast—ha, ha! Pray, 
madam, drink your cup peaceably—My lord’s 
chocolate is remarkably good; he won't touch a 
drop, but what comes from Italy. 

Cham, [| Sipping.] ’Tis very fine, indeed ! [Sips.] 


and charmingly perfumed—it smells for all the 
world like our young ladies’ dressing-boxes. 
Brush. You have an excellent taste, madam ; 
and I must beg of you to accept of a few cakes 
for your own drinking, [Takes them out of a 
drawer in the table.| and, in return, I desire no- 
thing but to taste the perfume of your lips.— 
| Kisses her.] A small return of favours, madam, 
will make, I hope, this country and retirement 
agreeable to us both. [ He bows, she curtsies.|— 
Your young ladies are fine girls, faith: [Sips.] 
though, upon my soul, I am quite of my old 
lord’s mind about them; and, were I inclined to 
matrimony, I should take the youngest. — [Stps. 
Cham. Miss Fanny’s the most affablest, and the 
most best natured creter ! 
Brush. And the eldest a little haughty or 





SO: 





Cham. More haughtier and prouder than Saturn 
himself—but this I say quite confidential to 
you ; for one would not hurt a young lady’s mar- 
riage, you know. [ Sips. 

Brush. By no means; but you cannot hurt it 
with us we don’t consider tempers; we want 
money, Mrs Nancy. Give us plenty of that, 
we'll abate you a great deal in other particulars, 
ha, ha, ha! : 

Cham. Bless me, here’s somebody ! [ Bell rings. | 
Oh, ’tis my lord! Well, your servant, Mr Brush 
——TI'll clean the cups in the next room, 

Brush. Do so but never mind the bell 
I shan’t go this half hour. Will you 
drink tea with me in the afternoon ? 

Cham. Not for the world, Mr Brush—I’ll be 
here to set all things to rights But I must 
not drink tea, indeed and so your servant. 

[Eait with tea-board. Bell rings. 

Brush. It is impossible to stupify one’s self in 
the country for a week, without some little flirting 
with the Abigails: this is much the handsomest 
wench in the house, except the old citizen’s young- 
est daughter, and I have not time enough to lay 
a plan for her. [ Bell rings.| And now Vl go to 
my lord, for I have nothing else to do. 

[ Going. 


Enter Canton, with newspapers in his hand. 


Can. Monsieur Brush! Maistre Brush! my 
lor stirra yet? 

Brush. He has just rung his bell———I_ am 
going to him. ; [ Exit. 

Can. Depechez vous donc. [Puts on his spec- 
tacles.|1 wish de devéil had all dese papiers 
I forget as fast as I read de Advertise put 
out of my head de Gazette, de Chronique, and 
so dey all go l’un aprés l’autre T imust get 
some nouvelle for my lor, or he’ll be enragé con- 
tre moi. Voyons! | Reads the paper.] Here is 
nothing but Anti-sejanus & advertise 
































GaARRICK.] 


Enter Maid with chocolate things. 


Vat you want, child? 

Maid. Only the chocolate things, sir. 

Can. O, ver well; dat is good girl; and very 
prit, too. [ Exit Maid. 

Lord Ogle. [Within.] Canton! he he! 
[Coughs.] Canton !————— 

Can. I come, my lor! vat shall I do? I have 
no news: he will make great tintamarre !--~ 

Lord Ogle. [Within.| Canton! I say, Can- 
ton ! Where are you? 





Enter Lory Ociesy, leaning on Brusa. 


Can. Here, my lor; I ask pardon,,my lor; I 
have not finish de papiers. 

Lord Ogle. Damn your pardon, and your pa- 
piers; I want you here, Canton. 

Can. Den I run, dat is all. 

[Shuffles along. Lorp Ocresy leans up- 
on Canton, too, and comes forward. ] 

Lord Ogle. You Swiss are the most unaccount- 
able mixture ; you have the language and the im- 
pertinence of the French, with the laziness of the 
Dutchmen. 

Can. ’Tis very true, my lor; T can’t help------- 

Lord Ogle. [Cries out.| O Diavolo! 

Can. You are not in pain, I hope, my lor? 

Lord Ogle. Indeed, but I am, my lor. That 
vulgar fellow, Sterling, with.his city politeness, 
would force me down his slope last night to see 
a clay-coloured ditch, which he calls a canal; 
and what with the dew, and the east wind, my hips 
and shoulders are absolutely screwed to my 
body. 

Can. A little veritable eau d’arquibusade vil 
set all to right again. 

[Lorp Octesy sits down, and Brusu 
gives chocolate. 

Lord Ogle. Where are the palsy drops, Brush? 

Brush. Here, my lord! [ Pouring out. 

Lord Ogle. Quelle nouvelle avez vous, Can- 
ton? 

Can. A great deal of papier, but no news at 
all. ses 
Lord Ogle. What! nothing at all, you stupid 
fellow? 

Can. Yes, my lor, I have little advertise here 
vil give you more plaisir den all the lies about 
nothing at all. La voila! 

[Puts on his spectacles. 

Lord Ogle. Come, read it, Canton, with good 
emphasis, and good discretion. ; 

Can. I vil, my lor. [Canton reads.] ‘Dere is 
‘no question, but that the Cosmetique Royale 
‘vil utterly take away all heats, pimps, frecks, 

‘oder eruptions of de skin, and hkewise de 
‘wringue of old age, &c. &c.’ <A great deal 
more, my lor. ‘Be sure to ask for de Cosme- 
‘* tique Royale, signed by the Docteur own hand. 
‘Dere is more raison for dis caution dan good 
¢ men vil think” Eh bien, my lor! 
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Lord Ogle. Eh bien, Canton! Will you pur- 
chase any? 

Can. For you, my lor? 

Lord Ogle. For me, you old puppy ! for what? 

Can. My lor! 

Lord Ogle. Do I want cosmeticks? 

Can. My lor! 
_ Lord Ogle. Look in my face come, be 
sincere. Does it want the assistance of art? 

Can. [With his spectacles.| En verite non— 
’Tis very smoose and brillian but tote dat 
you might take a little by way of prevention. 

Lord Ogle. You thought like an old fool, mon- 








-sieur, as you generally do, The surfeit water, 


Brush! [Brusu pours out.] What do you think, 
Brush, of this family we are going to be connec- 
ted with? Eh! 

Brush. Very well to marry in, my lord; but it 
would never do to live with. 

Lord Ogle. You are right, Brush There 
is no washing the blackamoor white Mr 
Sterling will never get rid of Blacktriars--always 
taste of the Borachio---and the poor woman, his * 
sister, is so busy, and so notable, to make one 
welcome, that I have not yet got over her first 
reception; it almost amounted to suffocation! I 
think the daughters are tolerable. Where’s my 
cephalic snuff? [Brusu gives him a bor.] 

Can. Dey tink so of you, my lor, for dey look at 
no ting else, ma foi. 

Lord Ogle. Did they? Why, I think they did 
a little---Where’s my glass? [Brusn puts one on” 
the table.| The youngest is delectable. 

[Takes snuff. 

Can. O oui, my lor, very delect, inteed ; she 
made doux yeux at you, my lor. 

Lord Ogle. She was particular. The eldest, 
my nephew’s lady, will be a most valuable wife ; 
she has all the vulgar spirits of her father and 
aunt, happily blended with the termagant quali- | 
ties of her deceased mother. Some peppermint 
water, Brush. How happy is it, Canton, for 
young ladies in general, that people of quality 
overlook every thing in a marriage-contract but 
their fortune. 

Can. C’est bien heureux, et commode aussi. 

Lord Ogle. Brush, give me that pamphlet by 
my bed side [Brusu goes for it.| Canton, do 
you wait in the anti-chamber, and let nobody in- 
terrupt me till I call you. ; 

Can. Mush good may do your lordship. 

Lord Ogle. [To Brusn, who brings the pamph- 
let.| And now, Brush, leave me a little to'my 
studies. [ Exit Brusu.] What can I possibly 
do among these women here, with this confound- 
ed rheumatism? It is a most grievous enemy to 
gallantry and address. [Gets off his chair.] He! 
courage, my lor! by Heavens, I’m another crea- 
ture! [Hums and dances a little.] It will do, 
faith !——Bravo, my lor! these girls have abso- 
lutely inspired me————If they are for a game 
of romps——Me voila pret ! [Sings and dances.4 
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: Oh !—-that’s an ugly twinge—-but its gone 
I have rather too much of the lily this 
morning in my complexion; a faint tincture of 
the rose will give a delicate spirit to my eyes for 
the day. [Unlocks a drawer at the bottom of the 
glass, and takes out rouge: while he is panting 
himself, a knocking at the door.{ Who's there? 
I won't be disturbed. being 

Can. [| Without.] My lor! my lor! here is 
Monsieur Sterling, to pay his devoir to you this 
morn in your chambre. 

Lord Ogle. [Softly.] What a fellow! [Aloud.] 
Iam extremely honoured by Mr Sterling~-Why 
don’t you see him in, monsieur ?--~I wish he was 
at the bottom of his stinking canal. [ Door opens.] 
Ob, my dear Mr Sterling, you do me a great deal 
ef honour! 





Enter StErtinG and LovEweELu. 


. Ster. I hope, my lord, that your lordship slept 
well in the night——I believe there are no bet- 
ter beds in Europe than I have--I spare no pains 
to get them, nor money to buy them——His ma- 
jesty, God bless him, don’t sleep upon a better 
out of his palace; and if I had said in, too, I hope 
no treason, my lord. 

Lord Ogle. Your beds are like every thing 
else about you-—incomparable !|-——-They not 
only make one rest well, but give one spirits, 
Mr Sterling. : i 

Stier. What say you then, my lord, to another 
walk in the garden? You must-see my water by 
day-light, and my walks, and my slopes, and my 
clumps, and my bridge, and my flowering trees, 
and my bed of Dutch tulips—-Matters looked 
but dim last night, my lord. I feel the dew in 
my great toe—but I would put on a cut shoe, 
that I might be able to walk you about—-I may 
be laid up to-morrow. 

Lord Ogle. I pray Heaven you may! [ Aside. 

Ster. What say you, my lord? 

Lord Ogle. I was saying, sir, that I was in 
hopes of seeing the young ladies at breakfast : 
Mr Sterling, they are, in my mind, the finest 
tulips in this part of the world, he, he, he ! 

Can. Bravissimo, my lor! ha, ha, ha ! 

Ster. They shall meet your lordship in the 
garden-—we don’t lose our walk for them; Vil 
take you a little round before breakfast, and a 
larger before dinner, and in the evening you shall 
go the grand tour, as I call it, ha, ha, ha! 

. Lord Ogle. Not a foot, I hope, Mr Sterling; 
consider your gout, my good friend-—you'll cer- 
tainly be laid by the heels for your politeness, 
he, he, he! 

Can. Ha, ha, ha! ’tis admirable, en verite ! 

[Laughing very heartily. 

Ster. If my young man [To Lov.] here would 
but laugh at my jokes, which he ought to do, as 
mounseer does at yours, my lord, we should be 
all life and mirth. 

Lord Ogle. What say you, Canton? will you 
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take my kinsman into your tuition? You have 
certainly the most companionable laugh I ever 
met with, and never out of tune— 
Can. But when your lordship is out of spirits.4 
Lord Ogle. Well said, Canton! But here 
comes my nephew, to play his part. 


Enter Str Joun Metvit. 


Well, sir John, what news from the island of 
love? Have you been sighing and serenading this 
morning? 

Sir John. Tam glad to see your lordship in 
such spirits this morning. 

Lord Ogle. Ym-sorry to see you so dull, sir-—- 
What poor things, Mr Sterling, these very young 
fellows are ! they make love with faces, as if they 
were burying the dead—-though, indeed, a mar- 
riage sometimes may be properly called a bury- 
ing of the living--eh, Mr Sterling? 

Stier. Not if they have enough to live upon, 
my lord—Ha, ha, ha! 

Can. Dat is all Monsieur Sterling tink of. 

Sir John. ,[Apart.| Prithee, Lovewell, come 
with me into the garden; I have something of 
consequence for you, and I must communicate 
it directly. 

Lov. [Apart.| We'll go together-——If your 
lordship and Mr Sterling please, we'll prepare 
the ladies to attend you im the garden. 

[ Exeunt Sir Joun and LovewEtt. 

Ster. My girls are always ready ; 1 make them 
rise soon, and to bed early ; their husbands shall 
have them with good constitutions, and good for- 
tunes, if they have nothing else, my lord. 

Lord Ogle. Fine things, Mr Sterling ! 

Ster. Fine things, indeed, my lord !—Ah, my 
lord, had not you run off your speed in your 
youth, you had not been so crippled in your age, 
my lord. 

Lord Ogle. Very pleasant, he, he, he! 

{ Forcing a laugh 

Ster, Here’s mounseer now, I suppose, is 
pretty near your lordship’s standing; but, having 
little to eat, and little to spend in his own coun- 
try, he’ll wear three of your lordshty out—eating 
and drinking kills us all. 

Lord Ogle. Very pleasant, I protest !—-What a 
vulgar dog ! [ Aside. 

Can. My lor so old as me !-—He is chicken to 
me—and look like a boy to pauvre me. 

Ster. Ha, ha, ha! Well said, mounseer—-keep 
to that, and you'll. live in any country of the 
world. Ha, ha, ha !----But, my lord, I will 
wait upon you in the garden: we have but a 
little time to breakfast—Ill go for my hat and 
cane, fetch a little walk with you, my lord, and 
then for the hot rolls and butter. [ Exit. 

Lord Ogle, I shall attend you with pleasure— 
Hot rolls and butter in July! I sweat with the 
thoughts of it—What a strange beast it is ! 

Can. C’est un barbare. 

Lord Ogle. He is a vulgar dog; and if there 
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was not so much money in the family, which I 
can’t do without, I would leave him and his hot 
rolls and butter direetly-—-Come along, mon- 
sieur ! [ Exeunt Lorp Ociesy and Canton. 


SCENE Ji.—Changes to the Garden. 


Enter Str Joun Metvit, and Lovewrtu. 


Love. In my room this morning? Impossible ! 

Sir John. Before five this morning, I promise 
you. 

Love. On what occasion? 

Str John. I was so anxious to disclose my mind 
to you, that I could not sleep in my bed—but I 
found that you could not sleep neither—The bird 
was flown, and the nest long since cold 
Where was you, Lovewell? 

Love. Pooh! prithee ! ridiculous! 

Sir John. Come now, which was it? Miss 
Sterling’s maid? a pretty little rogue! or Miss 
Fanny’s Abigail? a sweet soul too—or—. 

Lowe. Nay, nay, leave trifling, and tell me 
your business. 

SirJohn. Well, but where was you, Lovewell ? 

Love. Walking—writing—what signifies where 
I was? : 

Sir John. Walking, yes, I dare say. It rained 
as hard as itcould pour. Sweet refreshing showers 
to walk in! No, no, Lovewell—Now would I 
give twenty pounds to know which of the 
maids 

Love. But your business! your business, sir 
John ! 

Sir John. Let me a little into the secrets of 
the family. 

Love. Psha ! 

Sir John. Poor Lovewell! he can’t bear it, I 
.see, She charged you not to kiss and tell—Eh, 
Lovewell? However, though you will not honour 
me with your confidence, Ill venture to trust you 
with mine What do you think of Miss Ster- 
ling? f 

Love. What do I think of Miss Sterling ? 

Sir John. Ay; what d’ye think of her? 

Love. An odd question !---but I think her a 
smart, lively girl, full of mirth and sprightliness. 
Str John. All mischief and malice, I doubt. 

Love. How ? 

Sir John. But her person---what d’ye think of 
that? 

Love. Pretty and agreeable. 

Sir John. A little grisette thing. - 

Love. What is the meaning of all this? 

Sir John. Vil tell you. You must know, Love- 
well, that notwithstanding all appearances—[ See- 
ing Lorp Oc iy, éc.| We are interrupted 
When they are gone, I’ explain. 














Enter Lorp Ocresy, Stertinc, Mrs Herpr1- 
BERG, Miss Steruine, and Fanny. 


Lord Ogle. Great improvements indeed, Mr 
Sterling ! wonderful improvements! The Four 
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Seasons in lead, the flying Mercury, and the © 
bason with Neptune in the middle, are all in the 
very extreme of fine taste. You have as many 
rich figures as the man at Hyde-Park Corner. 

Ster. The chief pleasure of a country-house 
is to make improvements, you know, my lord. 
I spare no expence, not I. This is quite an- 
other guess sort of a place than it was when T 
first took it, my lord. We were surrounded with 
trees. J cut down above fifty to make the lawn 
before the house, and let in the wind and the sun 
—smack-smooth---as you see-—Then I made a 
green-house out of the old laundry, and turned 
the brewhouse into a pinery.—-The high octagon 
summer-house, you see yonder, is raised on the 
mast of a\ship, given me by an East-India captain, 
who has turned many a thousand of my money. 
it commands the whole road. All the coaches 
and chariots, and chaises, pass and repass under 
your eye. I'll mount you up there in the after- 
noon, my lord. ’Tis the pleasantest place in the 
world to take a pipe and a bottle, and so you 
shall say, my lord. 

Lord Ogle. Ay, or a bowl of punch, or a can 
of flip, Mr Sterling! for it looks like a cabin 
in the air. If flying chairs were in use, the 
captain might make a voyage to the Indies in it 
still, if he had but a fair wind. 

Can. Ha, ha, ha, ha! ; 

Mrs Heid. My brother’s a little comical in 
his ideas, my lord !—But you'll excuse him.-—I 
have a little Gothic dairy, fitted up entirely in my 
own taste.---In the evening I shall hope for the. 
honour of your lordship’s company to take a 
dish of tea there, or a sullabub warm from the 
cow. 

Lord Ogle. I have every moment a fresh op- 
portunity of admiring the elegance of Mrs Hei- 
delberg---the very flower of delicacy, and cream 
of politeness. 

Mrs Heid. O, my lord! 

[Leering at Lorp OGiesy. 

Lord Ogle. O, madam ! 

[ Leering at Mrs Herpe.pere. 

Ster. How d’ye like these close walks, my 
lord? 

Lord Ogle. A most excellent serpentine! It 
forms a perfect maze, and winds like a true 
lover’s knot. 

Ster. Ay, here’s none of your straight lines 
here but all taste—zig-zag—crinkum-crank- 
uin---inand out---right and left---to and again--- 
twisting and turning like a worm, my lord ! 

Lord Ogle. Admirably laid out indeed, Mr 
Sterling ! one can hardly see an inch beyond 
one’s nose any where in these walks.------You 
are a most excellent ceconomist of your land, and 
make a little go a great way.—-—--It lies together 
in as small parcels as if it was placed in pots 
out at your window in Grace-church street. 

Can. Ha, ha, ha, ha! 

Lord Ogle. What d’ye laugh at, Canton? 
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Can. Ah! gue cette similitude est drole! So 
clever what you say, mi lor !|————— 

Lord Ogle. [To Fanny.] You seem mightily 
engaged, madam. What are those pretty hands 
so busily employed about? 

Fan. Only making up a nosegay, my lord !--- 
Will your lordship do me the honour of accept- 
ing it? [Presenting ‘it. 

Lord Ogle. Vl wear it next my heart, ma- 
dam ! 1 see the young creature dotes on me ! 

[ Apart. 

Miss Ster. Lord, sister ! you've loaded his 
lordship with a bunch of flowers as big as the 
cook or the nurse carry to town, on a Monday 
morning, for a beau-pot.--—--Will your lordship 
give me leave to present you with this rose and 
a sprig of sweet-briar? 

Lord Ogle. The truest emblems of yourself, 
madam ! all sweetness and poignancy. A 
little jealous, poor soul ! Apart. 

Ster. Now, my lord, if you please, I'll carry 
you to see my ruins. 

Mrs Heid. You'll absolutely fatigue his lord- 
ship with over-walking, brother ! 

Lord Ogle. Not at all, madam! We're in the 
garden of Eden, you know; in the region of per- 
petual spring, youth, and beauty. 

| Leering at the women. 
Mrs Heid. Quite the man of qualaty, I pertest. 
Apart. 








Can. Take a my arm, my lor! 

[Lorp OcieEBy leans on hum. 

Ster. V’ll only shew his lordship my ruins, and 
the cascade, and the Chinese bridge, and then 
we'll go in to breakfast. 

Lord Ogle. Ruins, did you say, Mr Sterling? 

Ster. Ay, ruins, my lord! and they are reck- 
oned very fine ones, too. You would think 

_ them ready to tumble on your head. It has just 
cost me a hundred and fifty pounds to pat my 
ruins in thorough repair. This way, if your lord- 
ship pleases. 

Lord Ogle. [Going, stops.] What stceple’s that 
we see yonder f—the parish church, I suppose? 

Ster. Ha, ha, ha! that’s admirable. It is no 
church at all, my lord! it is a spire that I have 
built against a tree, a field or two off, to termi- 
nate the prospect. One must always have a 
church, or an obelisk, or something to terminate 
the prospect, you know., That’s a rule in taste, 
my lord! 

Lord Ogle. Very ingenious, deed! For my 
part, I desire no finer prospect than this I see 
before me. [Leering at the women.|—Simple, 
yet varied ; bounded, yet extensive-—Get away, 
Canton! [Pushing away Canton.] I want no as- 
sistance—I’l] walk with the ladies. 

Ster. This way, my lord! 

Lord Ogle. Lead on, sir. We young folks 
here will follow you.—— Madam !—Miss Ster- 
ling !—Miss Fanny ! I attend you. 

[Exit after Sterne, gallanting the ladies. 
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Can. [Following.] He is cock o’ de game, ma 
foy ! [ Exit. 

“Sir John. At length, thank Heaven, I have an 
opportunity to unbosom.—I know you are faith- 
ful, Lovewell, and flatter myself you would re- 
jJoice to serve me. 

Love. Be assured you may depend upon me. 

Sir John. You must know, then, notwithstand- 
ing all appearances, that this treaty of marriage 
between Miss Sterling and me will come to no- 
thing. 

Love. How! 

Sir John. It will be no match, Lovewell. 

Love. No match? 

Sir John. No. ' 

Love. You amaze me ! What should prevent it? 

Sir John. I. 

Love. You! Wherefore? 

Sir John. I don’t like her. 

Love. Very plain, indeed! I never supposed 
that you was extremely devoted to her from in- 
clination, but thought you always considered it as 
a matter of convenience, rather than affection. 

Sir John. Very true. I came into the family 
without any impressions on my mind—with an 
unimpassioned indifference, ready to receive one 
woman as soon as another. I looked upon love, 
serious, sober love, as a chimera, and marriage 
as a thing of course, as, you know, most people 
do. But I, who was lately so great an infidel in 
love, am now one of its sincerest votaries—In 
short, my defection from Miss Sterling proceeds 
from the violence of my attachment to another. 

Love. Another ! So, so! here will be fine work. 
And, pray, who is she ? 

Sir John. Who is she! who can she be? but 
Fanny, the tender, amiable, engaging Fanny ! 

Love. Fanny! What Fanny? 

Sir John. Fanny Sterling. Her sister—Is not. 
she an angel, Lovewell? 

Love. Her sister? Confusion!—You must not 
think of it, sir John. 

Sir John. Not think of it? I can think of no- 
thing else. Nay, tell me, Lovewell, was it pos- 
sible for me to be indulged in a perpetual inter- 
course with two such objects as Fanny and her 
sister, and not find my heart led by insensible 
attraction towards her ? ‘You seem confound- 
ed—Why don’t you answer me? 

Love. Indeed, sir John, this event gives me in- 
finite concern. 

Sir John. Why so?—Is she not an angel, Love- 
well? 

Love. I foresee, that it must produce the worst 
consequences. Consider the confusion it must 
unavoidably create. Let me persuade you to 
drop these thoughts in time. 

Sir John. Never—never, Lovewell. 

Love. You have gone too far to recede. A ne- 
gociation, so nearly concluded, cannot be broken 
off with any grace. The lawyers, you know, are 
hourly expected; the preliminaries almost finally 
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settled between lord Ogleby and Mr Sterling ; 
and Miss Sterling herself ready to receive you as 
a husband. 

Sir John. Why, the banns have been publish- 
ed, and nobody has forbidden them, ’tis true. 
But, you know, either of the parties may change 
their minds, even after they enter the church. 

Love. You think too lightly of this matter. To 
carry your addresses so far—and then to desert 
her—and for her sister, too ! It will be such 
an affront to the family, that they can never put 
up with it. 

Sir John. I don’t think so ; for, as to my trans- 
ferring my passion from her to her sister, so much 
the better! for then, you know, I don’t carry my 
affection out of the family. 

Love. Nay; but, prithee, be serious, and think 
better of it. ‘ 

Sir John. I have thought better of it already, 
you see. Tell me honestly, Lovewell? Can you 
blame me? Is there any comparison between 
them ? 

Love. As to that now—why, that—is just 
just as it may strike different people. There are 
many admirers of Miss Sterling’s vivacity. 

Sir John. Vivacity! a medley of Cheapside 
pertness, and Whitechapel pride.—No, no—if I 
do go so far into the city for a wedding dinner, 
it shall be upon turtle at least. 

Love. But I see no probability of success ; for, 
granting that Mr Sterling would have consented to 
it at first, ke cannot listen to it now. Why did 
not you break this affair to the family before? 

Sir John. Under such embarrassed circumstan- 
ces as I have been, can you wonder at my irreso- 
lution or perplexity! nothing but despair, the 
fear of losing my dear Fanny, could bring me to 
a declaration even now; and yet, I think I know 
Mr Sterling so well, that, strange as my proposal 
may appear, if I can make it advantageous to him 
as a money transaction, as I am sure I can, he 
will certainly come into it. 

Love. But, even suppose he should, which I 
very much doubt, I don’t think Fanny herself 
would listen to your addresses. 

Sir John. You are deceived a little in that par- 
ticular. 

Love. You'll find I am in the right. 

Sir John. I have some little reason to think 
otherwise. ; 

Love. You have not declared your passion to 
her already. 

Sir John. Yes, I have. 

Love. Indeed !—And—and—and how did she 
receive it? 

Sir John. I think it is not very easy for me to 
make my addresses to any woman, without recei- 
ving some little encouragement. 

Love. Encouragement ! did she give you any 
encouragement? ; 

Sir John. I don’t know what you call encou- 
ragement— but she blushed—and cried—and de- 
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sired me not to think of it any more :——Upon 
which I pressed her hand—kissed it—swore she 
was an angel——and I could see it tickled her to 
the soul. 

Love. And did she express no surprise at your 
declaration ? 

Sir John. Why, faith, to say the truth, she was 
a little surprised and she got away from me, 
too, before I could thoroughly explain myself. If 
I should not meet with an opportunity of speak- 
ing to her, I must get you to deliver a letter for 
me. 

Love. 1 !—a letter! 
thing 

Sir John. Nay; you promised me your assjst- 
ance and Iam sure you cannot scruple to 
make yourself useful on such an occasion, You 
may, without suspicion, acquaint her verbally of 
my determined affection for her, and that Iam 
resolved to ask her ‘father’s consent. 

Love. As to that, I--your commands, you know 
that is, if she Indeed, sir John, I think 
you are in the wrong, 

Sir John. Well---well—that’s my concern—— 
Ha! there she goes, by Heaven ! along that walk 
yonder, d’ye see! I'll go to her immediately. 

Love. You are too precipitate. Consider what 
you are doing. 

Sir John. I would not lose this opportunity for 
the universe. 

Love. Nay, pray don’t go! Your violence and 
eagerness nay overcome her spirits. The shock 
will be too much for her. [ Detaining him. 

Sir John. Nothing shall prevent me.——Ha! 
now she turns into another walk Let me 
go! [ Breaks from him.] 1 shall lose her! [Going, 
turns back.| Be sure, now, to keep out of the 
way! If you interrupt us, [ shall never forgive 
you. [Exit hastily. 

Love. ’Sdeath! I can’t bear this. In love with 
my wife! acquaint me with his passion for her & 
make his addresses before my face ! I shall 
break out before my time.——This was the mean- 
ing of Fanny’s uneasiness. She could not encou- 
rage him—I am sure she could uot. Ha! they 
are turning into the walk, and coming this way ! 
Shall I leave the place !—-Leave him to solicit 
my wife! I can’t submit to it—-They come nearer 
and nearer—If 1 stay, it will look suspicious-——It 
may betray us, and incense him—-They are here 
—I must go—J am the most unfortunate fellow 
in the world } [ Exit. 
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Enter Fanny and Sir Joun. 


Fan. Leave me, sir John, I beseech you leave 
me! nay, why will you persist to follow me with 
idle solicitations, which are an affront to my cha- 
racter, and an injury to your own honour. 

Sir John. I know your delicacy, and tremble 
to offend it: but let the urgency of the occasion 
be my excuse ! Consider, madam, that the future 
happiness of my life depends on my present ap- 
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- plication to you! consider that this day must de- 
termine my fate; and these are, perhaps, the on- 
ly moments left me to incline you to warrant my 
passion, and to entreat you not to oppose the pro- 

‘posals I mean to open to your father. 

Fan. For shame, for shame, sir John! Think 
of your previous engagements! Think of your 
own situation, and think of mine! 
you discovered in my conduct, that might en- 
courage you to so bold a deelaration ? I am shock- 
ed that you should venture to say so much, and 
blush that I should even dare to give it a hear- 
ing. Let me be gone! 

Sir John. Nay; stay, madam, but one mo- 
ment Your sensibility is too great..-—En- 
gagements ! what engagements have been pre- 
tended on either side more than those of family 
convenience ? I went on in the trammels of ma- 
trimonial negociation with a blind submission to 
your father and lord Ogleby ; but my heart soon 
claimed a right to be consulted. It has devoted 
itself to you, and obliges me to plead earnestly 
for the same tender interest in yours. 

Fan. Have a care, sir John! do not mistake a 
depraved will for a virtuous inclination. Bysthese 
common pretences of the heart, half our sex are 
made fools, and a greater part of yours despise 
them for it. 

Sir John. Affection, you will allow, is involun- 
tary. We cannot always direct it to the object 
on which it should fix—But when it is once in- 
violably attached—inviolably as mine is to you, 
it often creates reciprocal affection. When I 
last urged you on this subject, you heard me with 
more temper, and, I hoped, with some compas- 
sion. 

Fan, You deceived yourself. If I forbore to 
exert a proper spirit; nay, if I did not even ex- 
press the quickest resentment of your behaviour, 
it was only in consideration of that respect I wish 
to pay you, in honour to my sister: and, be as- 
sured, sir, woman as I am, that my vanity could 
reap no pleasure from a triumph, that must result 
from the blackest treachery to her. [ Going. 

Sir John. One word, and I have done. [Stop- 
ping her.] Your impatience and anxiety, and the 
urgency of the occasion, oblige me to be brief 
and explicit with you. I appeal, therefore, 
from your delicacy to your justice. Your sis- 
ter, I verily believe, neither entertains any real 
affection for me, or tenderness for you. Your fa- 
ther, [ am inclined to think, is not much concern- 
ed hy means of which of his daughters the fami- 
lies are united.—Now, as they cannot, shall not, 
be connected, otherwise than by my union with 
you, why will you, from a false delicacy, oppose 
@ measure so conducive to my happiness, and, I 
hope, your own? J love you, most passionately 
and sincerely love you and hope to propose 
terms agreeable to Mr Sterling: If, then, you 
don’t absolutely loath, abhor, and scorn me if 
there is no other happier man: 
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Fan. Hear me, sir; hear my final determina- 
tion, Were my father and sister as insensible as 
you are pleased to represent them; were my 
heart for ever to remain disengaged to any other, 
I could not listen to your proposals. What ! 
You, on the very eve of a marriage with my sis- 
ter; I living under the same roof with her, bound, 
not only by the laws of friendship and hospitali- 
ty, but even the ties of blood, to contribute to 
her happiness, and not to conspire against her 
peace, the peace of a whole family, and that 
of my own too !—--Away, away, sir John !-—-At 
such a time, and in such circumstances, your ad- 
dresses only inspiré*me with horror, Nay, you 
must detain me no longer---I will go. 

Sir John. Do not leave me in absolute des- 
pair! Give me a glimpse of hope ! 

[ Falling on his knees. 

Fan. I cannot. Pray, sir John! 

[Struggling to go. 

Sir John. Shall this band be given to another ? 
—[Kissing her hand.]---No; I cannot endure it. 
My whole soul is yours, and the whole happiness 
of my life is in your power. 


Enter Miss STERLING. 


Fan. Ha! my sister is here. Rise, for shame, 
sir John ! 

Sir John, Miss Sterling ! [ Rising. 

Miss Ster. I beg pardon, sir; you'll excuse me, 
madam! I have broke in upon you a little unop- 
portunely, I believe-—but I did not mean to in- 
terrupt you---I only came, sir, to let you know 
that breakfast waits, if you have finished your 
morning’s devotions. 

Sir John. Lam very sensible, Miss Sterling, 
that this may appear particular, but 

Miss Ster. O dear, sir John, don’t put your- 
self to the trouble of an apology—the thing ex- 
plains itself. 

Sir John. It will soon, madam. In the mean 
time, I can only assure you of my profound re- 
spect and esteem for you, and make no doubt of 
convincing Mr Sterling cf the honour and inte- 
grity of my intentions. And---and---your hum- 
ble servant, madam ! 

[ Zxit Str Joun in confusion. 

Miss Ster. Respect! Insolence! Esteem ! 
Very fine, truly !---And you, madam! my sweet, 
delicate, innocent, sentimental sister! Will you 
convince my papa, too, of the integrity of your 
intentions? 

Fan. Do not upbraid me, my dear sister! In- 
deed, I don’t deserve it. Believe me, you can- 
not be more offended at his behaviour than I am, 
and I am sure it cannot make you half so miser- 
able. 

Miss Ster. Make me miserable! You are 
mightily deceived, madam; it gives me no sort 
of uneasiness, I assure you. A base fellow! As 
for you, miss! the pretended softness of your 
disposition, your artful good-nature, never im- 
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posed upon me. I always knew you to be sly, ; my papa and my aunt, for théy shall both know 


and envious, and deceitful. 

Fan. Indeed, yow wrong me. 

Miss Ster. Oh, you are all goodness, to be 
sure! Did not I find him on his knees before 
you? Did not I see him kiss your sweet band? 
Did not I hear his protestations? Was not I a 
witness of your dissembied modesty ? No, no, my 
dear! don’t imagine that you can make a fool of 
your elder sister so easily. 

Fan. Sir John, I own, is to blame; but I am 
above the thoughts of doing you the least injury. 

Miss Ster. We shall try that, madam. I hope, 
miss, you'll be able to give a better account to 


of this matter, 1 promise you. { Exit Miss Srrr. 

Fan. Wow unhappy lam! My distresses mul- 
tiply upon me. Mr Lovewell must now become 
acquainted with sir John’s behaviour to me, and 
in a manner that may add to his uneasiness. My 
father, instead of being disposed, by fortunate cir- 
cumstances, to forgive any transgression, will be 
previously incensed against me. My sister and 
my aunt will become irreconcileably my enemies, 
and rejoice in my disgrace. Yet, in all events, I 
am determined on a discovery. I dread it, and 
am resolved to hasten it. ‘ It is surrounded with 
more horrors every instant, as it appears every 
instant more necessary. [ Evit.. 


ACT II. 


SCENE I.—A hall. 


inter a Servant, leading in SensEant FLoweEr, 
and COUNSELLORS TRaVERSE and TRUEMAN, 
all booted. 


Ser. Tuts way, if you please, gentlemen; my 
master is at breakfast with the family at present, 
but T’ll let him know, and he will wait on you 
immediately. 

Flow. Mighty well, young man: mighty well. 

Ser. Please to favour me with your names, 
gentlemen. 

Flow. Let Mr Sterling know, that Mr Serjeant 
Flower, and two other gentlemen of the bar, 
are come to wait on him, according to his ap- 
pointment. 

Ser. I will, sir. [ Going. 

Flow. And hark’e, young man—[ Servant re- 
turns. |—desire my servant—Mr Serjeant Flow- 
er’s servant, to bring in my green and gold saddle- 
cloth and pistols, and lay them down here in the 
hall with my portmanteau. 

Ser. I will, sir. [ Exit Ser. 

Flow. Well, gentlemen! the settling these 
marriage articles falls conveniently enough, al- 
most just on the eve of the circuits.. Let me see 
—the Home, the Midland, and Western; ay, we 
ean all cross the country well enough to our se- 
veral destinations, Traverse, when do you begin 
at Hertford? 

Tra. The day after to-morrow. 

Flow. That is commission-day with us at War- 
wick, too. But my clerk has retainers for every 
cause in the paper, so it will be time enough if I 
am there the.next morning. JBesides, I have 
about half a dozen cases that have lain by me 
ever since the spring assizes, and I must tack 
opinions to them before I see my country clients 
again; so-I will take the evening before me, and 
then currente calamo, as I say—eh, Traverse? 

Tra. True, Mr Serjeant; and the easiest thing 
in the world, too; for those country attornies are 
such ignorant dogs, that in case of the devise of 


an estate to A, and his heirs for ever, they'll 
make a query whether he takes in fee or in tail! 

Flow. Do you expect to have much to do on 
the Home Circuit these assizes ? 

Tra. Not much nisi prius business, but a good 
deal on the crown side, I believe. The gaols are 
brim-full, and some of the felons in good circum- 
stances, and likely to be tolerable clients. Let me 
see! I am engaged for three highway robbe- 
ries, two murders, one forgery, and halfia dozen 
larcenies, at Kingston. 

Flow. A pretty decent gaol-delivery !—Do you 
expect to bring off Darkin, for the robbery on 
Putney-Common? Can you make out your alibi? 

Tra. Oh! no! the crown-witnesses are sure 
to prove our identity. We shall certainly be 
hanged: but that don’t signify. But, Mr Ser- 
jeant, have you.much to do? Any remarkable 
cause on the midland this circuit? 

Flow. Nothing very remarkable except two 
rapes, and Rider and Western at Nottingham, 
for crim. con. but, on the whole, I believe a 
good deal of business. Our associate tells me, 
there are above thirty venires for Warwick. 

Tra. Pray, Mr Serjeant, are you concerned in 
Jones and Thomas at Lincoln? 

Flow. 1 am----—for the plaintiff. 

Tra. And what do you think on’t? 

Flow, A nonsuit. 

Tra. I thought so. 

Flow. Ob, no manner. of doubt on’t-----luce 
clarius—-we have no right in us~----we have but, 
one chance. 

Tra. What’s that? 

Flow, Why, my Lord Chief does not go the cir- 
cuit this time, and my brother Puzzle being in 
the commission, the cause will come on before 
him. 

True. Ay, that may do indeed, if you can but 
throw dust in the eyes of the defendant’s counsel. 

Flow. True. Mr Trueman, I think you are. 
concerned for Lord Ogleby in this affair? 

: {To True. 
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True. I am, sir--I have the honour to be rela- 
ted to his lordship, and hold some courts for kim 
in Somersetshire—go the Western circuit—and 
attend the sessions at Exeter, merely because his 
lordship’s interests and property lie in that part 
of the kingdom. 

Flow. Ha !---and pray, Mr Trueman, how long 
have you been called to the bar? nig 

True. About nine years and three quarters. 

Flow, Va !---I don’t know that I ever had the 
pleasure of seeing you before. 1 wish you suc- 
cess, young gentleman ! 


Enter Srer.ine. 


Ster. Oh, Mr Serjeant Flower, I am glad to 
see you---Your servant, Mr Serjeant! gentlemen, 
your servant !---Well, are all matters concluded? 
Has that snail-paced conveyancer, old Ferret, of 
Gray’s-Inn, settled the articles at last? Do you 
approve of what he has done? Will his tackle 
hold, tight and strong? Eh, master Serjeant? 

Flow. My friend Ferret’s slow and sure, sir--- 
But then, serius aut citius, as we say, soouer or 
later, Mr Sterling, he is sure to put his business 
out of hand as he should do. My clerk has 
brought the writings, and all other instruments, 
along with him, and the settlement is, I believe, 
as good a settlement as any settlement on the 
face of the earth ! 

Ster. But that damned mortgage of 60,0001.--- 
There don’t appear to be any other incumbran- 
ces, I hope ? 

Tra. I can answer for that, sir-—and that will 
be cleared off immediately on the payment of the 
first part of Miss Sterling’s proportion.-—---You 
agree, on your part, to come down with 80,0001. ? 

Ster. Down on the nail. Ay, ay, my money is 

ready to-morrow if he pleases—he shall have it 
m India-bonds, or notes, or how he chooses.— 
Your lords, and your dukes, and your people at 
the court end of the town, stick at payments 
sometimes—debts unpaid, no credit lost with 
them—but no fear of us substantial fellows —— 
Eh, Mr Serjeant? 
_ Flow. Sir John having last term, according to 
agreement, levied a fine, and suffered a recovery, 
has hitherto cut off the entail of the Ogleby 
estate, for the better effecting the purposes of the 
present intended marriage; on which above-men- 
tioned Ogleby estate, a jointure of 20001. per 
annum js securea_ , your eldest daughter, now 
Elizabeth Sterling, :siaster; and the whole estate, 
after the death of the aforesaid earl, descends to 
the heirs-male of sir John Melvil, on the body 
of the aforesaid Elizabeth Sterling, lawfully to 
be begotten. 

Tra. Very true and sir John is to be put 
in immediate possession of as much of his lord- 
ship’s Somersetshire estate, as lies in the manors 
of Hogmore and Cranford, amounting to between 
two and three thousand per annum; and at the 
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death of Mr Sterling, a further sum of seventy 
thousand 





Enter Str Joun MELviItu. 


Ster. Ah, sir John! Here we are—hard at it— 
paving the road to matrimony—First the lawyers, 
then comes the doctor—Let us but dispatch the 
long robe, we shall soon get pudding-sleeves to 
work, I warrant you. 

Sir John. I am sorry to interrupt you, sir 
but I hope that both you and these gentlemen 
will excuse me Having something very parti- 
cular for your private ear, I took the liberty of 
following you, and beg you will oblige me with 
an audience immediately. 

Ster. Ay, with all my heart !—Gentlemen, Mr 
Serjeant, you'll excuse it—Business must be done, 
you know. The writings will keep cold till to- 
morrow morning, 

Flow. I must be at Warwick, Mr Sterling, the 
day after. : 

Ster. Nay, nay, I shan’t part with vou to-night, 
gentlemen, I promise you. My house is very 
full, but I have beds for you all, beds for your 
servants, and stabling for all your horses, Will 
you take a turn in the garden, and view some of 
my improvements, before dinner? Or will you 
amuse yourselves on the green, with a game of 
bowls, and a cool tankard? My servants shall at- 
tend you. Do you chuse any other refreshment? 
Call for what you please; do as- you please; 
make yourselves quite at home, I beg of you.— 
Here, Thomas! Harry! Wiliam! wait on these 
gentlemen! [Follows the lawyers out, bawling 
and talking, and then returns to Str Joun.J— 
And now, sir, I am entirely at your service. 
What are your commands with me, sir John? 

Sir John. After. having carried the negocia- 
tion between our families to so great a length; 
after having assented so readily to all your pro- 
posals, as well as received so many instances of 
your cheerful compliance with the demands made 
on our part, I am extremely concerned, Mr Ster- 
ling, to be the involuntary cause of any uneasi-~ 
ness, é 

Ster. Uneasiness! what uneasiness? Where 
business is transacted as it ought to be, and the 
parties understand one another, there can be no 
uneasiness. You agree, on-such and such con- 
ditions, to receive my daughter for a wife; on 
the same conditions, I agree to receive you as a 
son-in-law ; and as to all the rest, it follows of 
course, you know, as regularly as the payment of 
a bill after acceptance. 

Sir John. Pardon me, sir, more uneasiness has 
arisen than you are aware of. I am myself, at 
this instant, in a state of inexpressible embarrass- 
ment; Miss Sterling, I know, is extremely dis- 
concerted, too; and, unless you will oblige me 
with the assistance of your friendship, I foresee 
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the speedy progress of discontent and animosity 
through the whole family. 

Ster. What the deuce is all this? I don’t un- 
derstand a single syllable. 

Sir John. In one word then—it will be abso- 
lutely impossible for me to fulfil my engagements 
in regard to Miss Sterling. 

Ster. How, sir John! Do you mean to put an 
affront upon my family? What? refuse to— 

Sir John. Be assured, sir, that I neither mean 
to affront, nor forsake your family. My only 
fear is, that you should desert me; for the whole 
happiness of my life depends on my being con- 
nected with your family, by the nearest and ten- 
derest ties in the world. 

Ster. Why, did not you tell me, but a moment 
ago, that it was absolutely impossible for you to 
marry my daughter? 

Str John. True. But you have another daugh- 
ter, sir— 

Ster. Well! 

Sir John. Who has obtained the most absolute 
dominion over my heart. I have already decla- 
red my passion to her; nay, Miss Sterling herself 
is also apprised of it; and if you will but give a 
sanction to my present addresses, the uncommon 
merit of Miss Sterling will, no doubt, recommend 
her to a person of equal, if not superior, rank to 
myself, and our tamilies may still be allied by 
my union with Miss Fanny. 

Ster. Mighty fine, truly! Why, what the plague 
do you make of us, sit John? Do you come to 
market for my daughters, like servants at a sta- 
tute-fair? Do you think that I will suffer you, or 
any man in the world, to come into my house, 
like the grand signior, and throw the handker- 
chief first to one, and then to tother, just as he 
pleases? Do you think I drive a kind of African 
slave-trade with them? and 

Sir John. A moment’s patience, sir! Nothing 
but the excess of my passion for Miss Fanny 
should have induced me to take any step that 
had the least appearance of disrespect to any 
part of your family ; and, even now, I am desirous 
to atone for my transgression, by making the 
most adequate compensation that lies in my 
power. 

Ster. Compensation! what compensation can 
you possibly make in such a case as this, sir 
John? 

Sir John. Come, come, Mr Sterling; I know 
you to be a man of sense, a man of business, a 
man of the world. Tl deal frankly with you ; 
and you shall see, that I don’t desire a change of 
measures for my own gratification, without endea- 
vouring to make it advantageous to you. 

Ster. What advantage can your inconstancy 
be to me, sir John? 

Sir John. Vil tell you, sir. You know, that, by 
the articles at present subsisting between us, on 
the day of my marriage with Miss Sterling, you 
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agree to pay down the gross sum of eighty thou- 
sand pounds, 

Ster. Well! 

Sir John. Now if you will but consent to my 
waving that marriage : 

Ster. I agree to your waving that marriage! 
Impossible, sir John ! 

Sir John. [hope not, sir; as, on my part, I will 
agree to wave my right to thirty thousand pounds 
of the fortune I was to receive with her. 

Ster, Thirty thousand, d’ye say? 

Sir John. Yes, sir; and accept of Miss Fanny 
with fifty thousand, instead of fourscore. 

Ster. Fifty thousand [ Pausing. 

Sir John. Instead of fourscore. 

Ster. Why—why---there may be something in 
that.—-Let me see---Fanny with fifty thousand, 
instead of Betsy with fourscore.---But how can 
this be, sir John? For you know Iam to pay this 
money into the hands of my lord Ogleby, who, I 
believe, between you and me, sir John, is not 
overstocked with ready money at present; and 
threescore thousand of it, you know, is to go to 
pay off the present incumbrauces on the estate, 
sir John. 

Sir John. That objection is easily obviated.--- 
Ten of the twenty thousand, which would remain 
as a surplus of the fourscore, after paying off the 
mortgage, was intended by his lordship for my 
use, that we might set off with some little eclat 
on our marriage, and the other ten for his own. 
---Ten thousand pounds, therefore, I shall be. 
able to pay you immediately; and for the re- 
maining twenty thousand, you shall have a mort- 
gage on that part of the estate which is to be 
made over to me, with whatever security you 
shall require for the regular payment of the in- 
terest, till the principal is duly discharged. 

Ster. Why-—-to do you justice, sir John, there 
is something fair and open in your proposal; and 
since I find you do not mean to put an affront 
upon the family 

Sir John. Nothing was ever farther from my 
thoughts, Mr Sterling.---And, after all, the whole 
affair is nothing extraordinary---such things hap- 
pen every day; and, as the world has only heard 
generally of a treaty between the families, when 
this marriage takes place, nobody will be the 
wiser, if we have but discretion enough to keep 
our own counsel. 

Ster. True, true; and, since you only transfer 
from one girl to: the other, it is no more than 
transferring so much stock, you know. 

Sir John. The very thing } 

Ster. Odso! I had forgot.—We are reckoning 
without our host here---there is another difficul- 
Ct 














Sir John. You alarm me! What can that be? 

Ster. I can’t stir a step in this business without 
consulting my sister Heidelberg.—The family has 
very great expectations from her, and we must 
not give her any offence. 
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Sir John. But if you come into this measure, 
surely she will be so kind as to consent 

Ster. I don’t know that—Betsy is her darling, 
and I can’t tell how far she may resent any slight 
that seems to be offered to her favourite niece. 
However, I'll do the best I can for you. You 
shall go and break the matter to her first; and by 
that time I may suppose that your rhetoric ,has 
prevailed on her to listen to reason, I will step in 
to reinforce your arguments. 

Sir John. Vil fly to her immediately ; you pro- 
.Mise me your assistance ? 

Ster. I do. . 

. Sir John. Ten thousand thanks for it! and now, 
success attend me ! [ Going. 

Ster. Hark’e, sir John! [Sir Joun returns.] 
Not a word of the thirty thousand to my sister, 
sir Jobn? 

Sir John. Oh, I am dumb, I am dumb, sir. 

[ Going. 

Ster. You'll remember it is thirty thousand? 

Sir John. To be sure I do. 

Ster. But, sir John! one thing more. [Sir 
Joun returns.| Mylord must know nothing of 
this stroke of friendship between us. 

Sir John. Not for the world. Let me alone! 
let me alone! [ Offering to go. 

Ster. [Holding him.| And when every thing is 
agreed, we must give each other a bond, to be 
held fast to the bargain. 

Sir John. To be sure. A bond by all means! 
a bond, or whatever you please. 

- [ Ewvit Str Joun hastily. 

Ster. I should have thought of more conditions 
+—he’s in a humour to give me every thing---Why, 
what mere children are your fellows of quality, 
that cry for a plaything one minute, and throw 
it by the next ! as changeable as the weather, and 
as uncertain as the stocks! Special fellows to 
drive a bargain! and yet they are to take care of 
the interest of the nation truly! Here does this 
whirligig man of fashion offer to give up thirty 
thousand pounds in hard money, with as much 
indifference as if it was a china orange. By this 
mortgage, I shall have a hoid on his ¢erra firma ; 
and, if he wants more money, as he certainly 
will---let him have children by my daughter or no, 
I shall have his whole estate in a net for the be- 
nefit of my family, Well, thus it is, that the 
children of citizens, who have acquired fortunes, 
prove persons of fashion; and thus it is, that 
persons of fashion, who have ruined their for- 
tunes, reduce the next. generation to cits. 

; [ Evit SrER. 





SCENE II.—Changes to another apartment. 


Enter Mrs Hetpetserc, and Miss Sreruinc. 


Miss Ster. This is your gentle-looking, soft- 
speaking; sweet-siniling, affable Miss Fanny for 
you! 

Mrs Heid. My Miss Fanny! I disclaim her. 
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With all her arts she never could insinuate herself 
into my good graces ; and yet she has a way with 
her, that deceives man, woman, and child, ex- 
cept you and me, niece. 

Miss Ster. O ay; she wants nothing but a 
crook in her hand, and a lamb under her arm, 
to be a perfect picture of innocence and simpli- 
city. i 
Mrs Heid.»Sust as I was drawn at Amster- 
dam, when I went over to visit my husband’s re- 
lations. 

Miss Ster. And then, she’s'so mighty good to 
servants-—‘ pray, John, do this~-pray, Tom, do 
‘ that— thank you, Jenny;’ and then, so humble 
to her relations-—‘ to be sure, papa !---as my aunt 
‘ pleases-—my sister knows best.’---But, with all 
her demureness and humility, she has no objec- 
tion to be lady Melvil, it seems, nor to any wick- 
edness that can make her so. 

Mrs Heid. She lady Melvil! Compose your- 
self, niece! T’ll ladyship her, indeed: a little 
creepin, cantin——She shan’t be the better fora 
farden of my money. But tell me, child, how 
does this intriguing with sir John correspond with 
her partiality to Lovewell? I don’t see a conca- 
tunation here. 

Miss Ster. There I was deceived, madam. TI 
took ali their whisperings and stealing into cor- 
ners to be the mere attraction of vulgar minds; 
but, behold! their private meetings were not to 
contrive their own insipid happiness, but to con- 
spire against mine. But I know whence pro- | 
ceeds Mr Lovewell’s resentment to me. I could 
not stoop to be familiar with my father’s clerk, 
and so I have lost his interest. 

Mrs Heid. My spirit toa T! My dear child! 
[Kisses her.] Mr Heidelberg lost his election for 
member of Parliament, because I would not de- 
mean myself to be slobbered about by drunken 
shoemakers, beastly cheesemongers, and greasy 
butchers and tallow-chandlers. However, niece, 
I can’t help diffuring a little in opinion from you in 
this matter. My experunce and sagacity makes 
me still suspect, that there is something more be- 
tween her and that Lovewell, notwithstanding 
this affair of sir John. I had my eye upon them 
the whole time of breakfast. Sir John, I obser- 
ved, looked a little confounded, indeed, though I 
knew nothing of what had passed in the garden. 
You seemed to sit upon thorns, too : But Fanny 
and Mr Lovewell made quite another guess-sort 
of a figur, and were as perfect a pictur of two 
distrest lovers, as if it had been drawn by Ra- 
phael Angelo. As to sir John and Fanny, I want 
a matter of fact. 

Miss Ster. Matter of fact, madam! Did not I 
come unexpectedly upon them? Was not sir 
John kneeling at her feet, and kissing her hand ? 
Did -not he look all love, and she all confusion ? 
Is not that matter of fact? and did not sir John, 
the moment that papa was called out of the 
room to the lawyer-men, get up from breakfast, 
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and follow him immediately ? And I warrant you 
that, by this time, he has made proposals to him to 
marry my sister Oh, that some other per- 
son, an earl, or a duke, would make his addres- 
ses > me, that I might be revenged on this mon- 
ster : 

Mrs Heid. Be cool, child! you shall be lady 
Melvil, in spite of all their caballins, if it costs me 
ten thousand pounds to turn the scale. Sir John 
may apply to my brother, indeed; but I’ll make 
them ail know who governs in this fammaly. 

Muss Ster.. As I live, madam, yonder comes 
sir John! A base man! I can’t endure the 
sight of him. I'll leave the room this instant. 

| Disordered 
Mrs Heid. Poor thing! Well, retire to your 





own chamber, child; [’ll give it him, I warrant 


you; and, by and by, Pll come and let you know 

all that has past between us. 
Miss Ster. Pray do, madam. [Looking back.] 

A vile wretch ! Evit in a rage. 


Enter Str Jonn MeEtvit. 


Sir Join. Your most obedient humble ser- 
vant, madam. [ Bowing very respectfully. 

Mrs Heid. Your servant, sir John. 

[Dropping a half curtsey, and pouting. 

Sir John. Miss Sterling’s. manner of quitting 
the room, on my approach, and the visible cool- 
ness of your behaviour to me, madam, convince 
me that she has acquainted you with what past 
this morning. 

Mrs Heid. 1 am very sorry, sir John, to be 
made acquainted with any thing that should in- 
duce me to change the opinion which I would 
always wish to entertain of a person of qualaty. 
| Pouting. 

Sir John. It has always been my ambition 
to merit the best opinion from Mrs Heidel- 
berg; and when she comes to weigh all circum- 
stances, I flatter myself- 

Mrs Heid. You do flatter yourself, if you 
imagine that I can approve of your behaviour to 
my niece, sir John. And give me leave to tell 
you, sir John, that you have been drawn into an 
action much beneath you, sir John; and that I 
I look upon every injury offered to Miss Betty 
Sterling, as an affront to myself, sir John. 

[ Warmly. 

Sir John. I would: not offend you for the 
world, madam; but when I am influeuced by a 
partiality for another, however ill-founded, I 
hope your discernment and good sense will 
think it rather a point of honour to renounce en- 
gagements, which I could not fulfil so strictly as 
I ought; and that you will excuse the change in 
my inclinations, since the new object, as well as 
the first, has the honour of being your niece, ma- 
dam. 

Mrs Heid. I disclaim her as a niece, sir John; 
Miss Sterling disclaims her as a sister, and the 
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whole fammaly must disclaim her, for her mon- 
strous baseness and treachery. 

Sir John. Indeed, she has been guilty of none, 
madam. Her hand and her heart are, [ am sure, 
entirely at the disposal of yourself and Mr Ster- 
ling, 
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Enter Sreniine, behind. 


And if you should not oppose my inclinations, I 
am sure of Mr Sterling’s consent, madam. 

Mrs Heid. Indeed! 

Sir John. Quite certain, madam. 

Ster. [Behind.] So! they seem to be coming 
to terms already. I may venture to make my 
appearance. 

Mrs Heid. To marry Fanny? 

[Srentine advances by degrees. 

Sir John. Yes, madam. 

Mrs Heid. My brother has given his consent, 
you say? 

Sir John. In the most ample manner, with no 
other restriction than the failure of your concur- ~ 
rence, madam. [Sees Srertinc.] Oh, here’s 
Mr Sterling, who will confirm what I have told 
you. 

Mrs Heid. What! have you consented to 
give up your own daughter in this manner, bro- 
ther? 

Ster. Give her up! no, not give her up, sis~ 
ter; only in case that you Zounds, I am af- 
raid you have said too much, sir John. 

[ Apart to Str Joun. 

Mrs Heid. Yes, yes. I sce now that it is 
true enough what my niece told me. You are 
all plottin and caballin against her. Pray, does 
lord Ogleby know of this affair? 

Sir John. 1 have not yet made him acquainted 
with it, madam, 

Mrs Heid. No, I warrant you. I thought so. 
And so his lordship and myself, truly, are not to 
be consulted till the last. 

Ster. What! did not you consult my lord? 
Oh, fy for shame, sir John! 

Sir John. Nay, but Mr Sterling 

Mrs Heid. We, who are the persons of most 
consequence and experunce in the two famma- 
lies, are to know nothing of the mattur, ’till the 
whole is as good as concluded upon. But his 
lordship, I am sure, will have more generosaty 
than to countenance such a perceding. And I 
could not have expected such behaviour from a 
person of your qualaty, sir. John, And, as for 
you, brother } 

Ster. Nay, nay, but hear me, sister. 

Mrs Heid. I aro perfectly ashamed of you, 
Have you no spurrit ? no more concern for the 
honour of our fammaly than to consent 

Ster. Consent! I consent! As E hope for 
mercy, I never gave my consent! Did I con- 
sent, sir John? 

Sir John. Not absolutely, without Mrs Hei. 
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delberg’s concurrence. 
probation 

Ster. Ay, I grant you, if my sister approved. 
But that’s quite another thing, you know 

[To Mrs HemeLserc. 

Mrs Heid. Your sister approve, indeed! I 
thought you knew her better, brother Sterling ! 
What! approve of having your eldest daughter 
returned upon your hands, and exchanged for 
the younger! I am surprised how you could 
listen to such a scandalous proposal. 

Ster. I tell you, I never did listen to it. Did 
“not I say,. that I would be entirely governed by 
my sister, sir John? And, unless she agreed to 
your marrying Fanny 

Mrs Heid. 1 agree to his marrying Fanny !— 
abominable! The man is absolutely out of his 
senses, Can’t that wise head of yours foresee 
the consequence of all this, brother Sterling >— 
Will sir John take Fanny without a fortune t— 


But, in case of her ap- 








No! After you have settled the largest part of 


your property on your youngest daughter, can 
there be an equal portion left for the eldest ?— 
No! Does not this overtura the whole systum of 
the fammaly? Yes, yes, yes! You know I was 
always for my niece Betsey’s marrying a person 
of the very first qualaty. ‘That was my maxum: 
and, therefore, much the largest settlement was, 
of course, to be made upon her. As for Fanny, 
if she could, with a fortune of twenty or thirty 
thousand pounds, get a knight, or a member of 
parliament, or a rich common council-man for a 
husband, [ thought it might do very well. 

Sir John. But if a better match should offer 
atself, why should it not be accepted, madam? 

Mrs Heid. What! at the expence of her elder 
sister? O fie, sir John! How could you bear to 
hear such an indignity, brother Sterling? 

Ster. 1! Nay, I shan’t hear of it, I promise 
you I can’t hear of it, indeed, sir John. 

Mrs Heid. But you have heard of it, brother 
Sterling —You know you have; and sent sir John 
to propose it tome. But if you can give up your 
daughter, I shan’t forsake my niece, I assure you. 
Ab! if my poor dear Mr Heidelberg and our 
sweet babes had been alive, he would not have 
behaved so. 

Ster. Did I, sir John?—-—Nay, speak ! 
Bring me off, or we are ruined. 

[Apart to Sir Joun. 

Why, to be sure, to speak the 








Sir John. 
truth— 
Mrs Heid. To speak the truth, I’m ashamed 
‘of you both. But have a care what you are 
about, brother! have a care, I say. The coun- 
sellors are in the house, I hear; and if every 
thing is not settled to my liking, ’ll have nothing 
more to say to you, if I live these hundred years. 
Vil go over to Holland, and settle with Mr 
Vanderspracken, my poor husband’s first cousin, 
and my own fammialy shall never be the better 
for a farden of my money, I promise you. [ Evit. 
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Ster. IE thought so. I knew she*never would 
agree to it. 

Sir John. ’Sdeath, how unfortunate ! What 
can we do, Mr Sterling ? 

Ster, Nothing. 

Sir John. What! must our agreement break 


off the moment it is made, then? 


Ster. It can’t be helped, sir John. The family, 
as I told you before, have great expectations from 
my sister; and if this matter proceeds, you hear 
yourself, that she threatens to leave us.— My bro- 
ther Heidelberg was a warm man—a very warm 
man; and: died worth a plumb at least; a plumb! 
ay, I warrant you,"he died worth a plumb and a 
half. 

Sir John. Well; but if I 

Ster. And then, my sister has three or four 
very good mortgages, a deal of money in the 
three per cents, and old South-Sea annuities; 
besides large concerns in the Dutch and French 
funds. The greatest part of all this she means 
to leave to our family. 

Sir John. I can only say, sir 

Ster. Why, your offer of the difference of thir- 
ty thousand was very fair and handsome, to be 
sure, sir John, 

Sir John. Nay, but I am even willing to 

Ster. Ay, but if I was to accept it against her 
will, I might lose above a hundred thousand; so, 
you see the balance is against you, sir Jobn. 

Sir John. But is there no way, do you think, 
of prevailing on Mrs Heidelberg to grant her 
consent? 

Ster. I am afraid not. However, when 
her passion is a little abated—for she’s very pas- 
sionate—you may try what.can be done: but you 
must not use my name any more, sir John. 

Sir John. Suppose I was to prevail on Lord 
Ogleby to apply to her, do you think that would 
have any influence over her? 

Ster. I think he would be more likely to per- 
suade her to it than any other person in the fa~ 
mily. She has a great respect for Lord Ogleby. 
She loves a lord. 

Sir John. Vil apply to him this very day— And 
if he should prevail on Mrs Heidelberg, I may 
depend on your friendship, Mr Sterling ? 

Ster. Ay, ay; I shall be glad to oblige you, 
when it is in my power; but, as the account 
stands now, you see it is not upon the figures. 
And s0, your servant, sir John. [ Evit. 

Sir John. What a situation am I in !—Break- 
ing off with her whom I was bound, by treaty to 
marry ; rejected by the object of my affections ; 
and embroiled with this turbulent woman, who 
governs the whole family.. And yet opposition, 
instead of smothering, increases my inclination. 
I must have her. T’ll apply immediately to lord 
Ogleby; and if he can but bring over the aunt to 
our party, her influence will overcome the scru- 
ples and delicacy of my dear Fanny, and 1 shalt 
be the happiest of mankind, [Evit. 
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SCENE I. A Room. 


Enter Mr Srertinc, Mrs Herperserc, and 
Miss STERLING. 


Ster. What! will you send Fanny to town, 
sister? 

Mrs Heid. To-morrow evening: 
orders about it already. 

Ster. Indeed ! 

Mrs Heid. Posatively. 

Ster. But consider, sister, at such a time as 
this, what an odd appearance it will have. 

Mrs Heid. Not half so odd as her behaviour, 
brother. This time was intended for happiness, 


Pve given 


and I’ll keep no incendiaries here to destroy it, 


T insist on her going off to-morrew morning. 
Séer. Vm afraid this is all your doing, Betsy. 
Miss Ster. No, indeed, papa. My aunt knows 

that itis not. For all Fanny’s basencss to me, 
Iam sure I would not do or say any thing to 
hurt her with you or my aunt for the world. 
Mrs Heid. Hold your tongue, Betsey; I will 
have my way. When she is packed off, every 
thing will go on as it should do. —Since they 
are at their intrigues, I’ll let them see that we 
can act with vigour on our part; and the sending 
her out of the way, shall be the purliminary step 
to all the rest of my perceedings. 

Ster. Well, but sister 

Mrs Heid. It does not signify talking, brother 

Sterling; for I’m resolved to be rid of her, and I 

_ will. Come along, child. [To Miss Srer- 

tinc.] The post-shay shall be at the door by 

six o’clock in the morning; and if Miss Fanny 
does not get into it, why, I will---and so there’s 
an end of the matter. [ Bounces out with Mrss 

Sreriine; then returns.]| One word more, bro- 

ther Sterling. I expect that you will take your 

eldest daughter in your hand, and make a formal 
complaint to Lord Ogleby, of sir John Melvil’s 
behaviour.—-Do this, brother;~-shew a proper 
regard for the honour of your fammaly yourself, 
and I shall throw in my mite to the raising of it. 
If not but now you know my mind. So 
act as you please, and take the consequences. 
Exit. 
Ster. The devil’s in the women for ee 
Mothers, wives, mistresses, or sisters, they 
always will govern us. As to my sister Hei- 
delberg, she knows the strength of her purse, and 
domineers upon the credit of it. “TI will do 
this,’ and ‘ you shall do that,’ and ‘ you shall do 
tother,—or else the fammaly sha’n’t have a far- 
den of ’—[ Mimicking.|——So absolute with her 
money !—But, to say the truth, nothing but mo- 
ney can make us absolute; and so we must e’en 
make the best of her. [ Exit. 


























SCENE Il.—Changes to the Garden. 


Enter Lorv Ociesy, and Canton. 


Lord Ogle. What! Mademoiselle Fanny to 
be sent away !—Why ?—Wherefore ?—What’s 
the meaning of all this? 

Can. Je ne scais pas—I know nothing of it. 

Lord Ogle. It can’t be—it shan’t be :—I pro- 
test against the measure. She’s a fine girl, and 
I had much rather that the rest of the family 
were annihilated, than that she should leave us, 
Her vulgar father, that’s the very abstract 
of ’Change-alley—the aunt, that’s always endea- 
vouring to be a fine lady—and the pert sister, for 
ever shewing that she is one, are horrid company 
indeed, and, without her, would be intolerable. 
Ah, la petite Fanchon! she’s the thing: Isn’t 
she, Canton? 

Can. Dere is very good sympatie entre vous 
and dat young lady, mi lor, 

Lord Ogle. Vil not be left among these Goths 
and Vandals, your Sterlings, your tleidelbergs, 
and Devilbergs if she goes, I’ll positively go, 
too, 

Can. In de same post-chay, mi lor? You have 
no objection to dat, I believe, nor mademoiselle 
neither, too-—ha, ha, ha! 

Lord Ogle. Prithee, hold thy foolish tongue, — 
Canton. Does thy Swiss stupidity imagine that I 
can see and talk with a fine girl without desires ! 
My eyes are involuntarily attracted by beautiful 
objects—I fly as naturally to a fine girl 

Can. As de fine girl to you, my lor, ha, ha, ha! 
You alway fly togedere like un pair de pigeons— 

Lord Ogle. Like un pair de pigeons—[ Mocks 
him.|--Vous etes un sot, Mons. Canton---Thou 
art always dreaming of my intrigues, and never 
seest me badiner, but you suspect mischief, you 
old fool, you. 

Can. I am fool, I confess, but not always fool 
in dat, my lor, he, he, he ! 

Lord Ogle. He, he, he! Thou art incorrigible, 
but thy absurdities amuse one. Thou art like 
my rappee here,-—-[ Tukes out his bow.|--—-a most 
ridiculous superfluity, but a pinch of thee, now 
and then, is a most delicious treat. 

Can. You do me great honeur, mi lor. 

Lord Ogle. ’Tis fact, upon my soul! Thou 
art properly my cephalic snuff, and art no bad 
medicine against megrims, vertigoes, and pro- 
found thinking—Ha, ha, ha! 

Can. Your flatterie, my lor, vil make me too 
prode. : 

Lord Ogle. The girl has some little partiality 
for me, to be sure: but prithee, Canton, isnot that 
Miss Fanny yonder? 

Can. [Looking with a glass.|—En verité, ’tis 
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she, my lor--’tis one of de pigeons---de pigeons 
damour ! 

Lord Ogle. Don’t be ridiculous, you old mon- 
key. [Smiling. 

Can. I am monkee, I am ole, but I have eye, 
T have ear, and a little understand, now and 
den. : 

Lord Ogle. Taisez vous, bete. 

Can. Elle vous attend, my lor. 
a love to you. ; 

Lord Ogle. Will she? Have at her, then! A 
fine girl cannot. oblige me more--~Fgad, I find 
myself a little enjoué---Come along, Cant! she 
is but in the next walk---but there is such a deal 
of this damned crinkum-crankum, as Sterling 
calls it, that one sees people for half an hour be- 
fore one can get to them—Allons, Mons, Canton, 
allons, donc! 


nN 


She vil make 


[ Exeunt, singing in French. 


SCENE III.—Another part of the garden. 


Enter LovewELu and Fanny. 


Love. My dear Fanny, I cannot bear your dis- 
tress! It overcomes all my resolutions, and I am 
prepared for the discovery. 

Fan. But how can it be effected before my de- 
parture? 

_» Love. Vil tell you. Lord Ogleby seems to en- 
tertain a visible partiality for you; and, not- 
withstanding the-peculiarities of his behaviour, I 
am sure that he is humane at the bottom. He is 
vain to an excess ; but, withal, extremely good-na- 
tured, and would do any thing to recommend 
himself to a lady. Do you open the whole af- 
fair of our marriage to him immediately. It will 
come with more irresistible persuasion from you, 
than from myself; and I doubt not but you'll 
gain his friendship and protection at once. His 
influence and authority will put an end to sir 
John’s solicitations, remove your aunt’s and sis- 
ter’s unkindness and suspicions, and, I hope, re- 
concile your father and the whole family to our 

marriage. 

Fan. Heaven grant it! Where is my lord? 

Love. I have heard him and Canton, since din- 
ner, singing French songs under the great walnut 
tree, by the parlour-door. If you meet with him 
in the garden, you may disclose the whole imme- 
diately, 

Fun. Dreadful as the task is, I'll do it. 
thing is better than this continual anxiety. 

Love. By that time the discovery is made, I 
will appear to second you. Ha! here comes my 
lord. Now, my dear Fanny, summon up all 

your spirits, plead our cause powerfully, and be 
sure of success. | Going. 

Fan. Ah, don’t leave me! 

Love. Nay, you must let me. 

Fan. Well, since it must be so, I'll obey you, 

if I have the power, Oh, Lovewell ! 

Love. Consider, our situation is very critical. 


Any 
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rie, for the credit of our sex. 


impertinent. 
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To-morrow morning is fixed for your departure, 


and, if we lose this opportunity, we may wish in 
vain for another. He approaches-—I must re- 
tire. Speak, my dear Fanny; speak, and make us 


ha | 
a [Evit LovewELt. 
Fan. Good Heaven! What a situation am I 
in! What shall I do? What shall I say to him? 
1 am all confusion. 


Enter Lorp Octresy and Canton. 


Lord Ogle. To see so much beauty so solitary, 
madam, is a satire upon mankind, and tis fortu- 
nate that one man has broke in upon your reve- 
I say one, madam; 
for poor Canton here, from age and infirmities, 
stands for nothing. 

Can. Noting at all, indeed. 

Fan. Your lordship does me great honour. I 
had a favour to request, my lord ! 

Lord Ogle. A favour, madam! To be honour- 


ed with your commands, is an inexpressible fa- 
vour done to me, madam. 


Fan. Uf your lordship could indulge me with 


the honour of a moment’s-—What is the matter 
with me? 


[ Aside. 
Lord Ogle. The girl’s confused !---he !---here’s 


something in the wind, faith---l’ll have a tete-a- 
tete with her---Allez vous en ! 


[To Canton. 
Can. I go—-Ab, pauvre Mademoiselle ! my lor, 


have pitie upon the poor pigeone ! 


Lord Ogle. Vil knock you down, Cant. if you’re 
[ Smiling. 
Can. Den I mus away—[Shuffles along.|— 


You are mosh please, for all dat. 


[ Aside, and exit. 
Fan. ¥ shall sink with apprehension. » [ Aside. 
Lord Ogle. What a sweet girl she’s a civi- 





lized being, and atones for the barbarism of the 
rest of the family. 


Fan. My lord !—I 





; [She curtsies, and blushes. 
Lord Ogle. [Addressing her.|—1 look upon it, 


madam, to be one of the luckiest circumstances 


of my life, that I have this moment the bonour of 
receiving your commands, and the satisfaction of 
confirming, with my tongue, what my eyes per- 


haps, have but too weakly expressed—that I am 
literally—the humblest of your servants. — — 

‘an. I think myself greatly honoured by your 
lordship’s partiality to me; but it distresses me, 
that I am obliged, in my present situation, to ap- 
ply to it for protection. 

Lord Ogle. am happy in your distress, ma- 
dam, because it gives me an opportunity to shew 
my zeal. Beauty, to me, is a religion in which I 
was born and bred.a bigot, and would die a mar- 
tyr. I am in tolerable spirits, faith! 

[ Aside. 

Fan. There is not, perhaps, at this moment, a 
more distressed creature than myself, Affection, 
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duty, hope, despair, and a thousand different sen- 
timents, are struggling in my bosom; and even 
the presence of your lordship, to whom I have 
flown for protection, adds to my perplexity. 

Lord Ogle. Does it, madam ?—Venus forbid ! 
—My old fault; the devil’s in me, [ think, for 
perplexing young women.—| Aside, and smiling. | 
—Take courage, madam! dear Miss Fanny, ex- 
plain. You have a powerful advocate in my 
breast, I assure you—My heart, madam—I am 
attached to vou by all the laws of sympathy and 
delicacy. By my honour, I am! 

Fan. Then 1 will venture to unburthen my 
mind—Sir Joba Melvil, my loid, by the most 
misplaced and mistimed declaration of affec- 
tion for me, has made me the unhappiest of 
women, 

Lord Ogle. How, madam! Has sir John made 
his addresses to you? 

Fan. Ue has, my lord, in the strongest 
terms. But I hope it is needless to say, that my 
duty to my father, love to my sister, and regard 
to the whole family, as well as the great re- 
spectI entertain for your lordship, [Curtseying.| 
made me shudder at his addresses. 

Lord Ogle. Charming girl! Proceed, my dear 
Miss Fanny, proceed ! 

Fan. In a moment——give me leave, my lord ! 
But if what I have to disclose should be re- 
ceived with anger or displeasure 

Lord Ogle. Impossible, by all the tender 
_ powers !—Speak, I beseech you, or I shall di- 
vine the cause before you utter it. 

Fan. Then, my lord, sir John’s addresses are 
not only shocking to me in themselves, but are 
more particularly disagreeable to me at this time 
—as—as— [ Hesitating. 

Lord Ogle. As what, madam? 

fan. As—pardon my confusion—I ani en- 
tirely devoted to another. 

Lord Ogle. Tf this is not plain, the devil’s in 
it [ Aside.] But tell me, my dear Miss Fan- 
ny, for I must know; tell me the how, the when, 
and the where ‘Tell me 




















Enter Canton hastily. 


Can. My lor, my lor, my lor ! 

Lord Ogle. Damn your Swiss impertinence ! 
how durst you interrupt me in the most critical 
melting moment that ever love and beauty ho- 
noured me with? 

Can. I demande pardonne, my lor! Sir John 
Meivil, my lor, sent me to beg you do him de 
honeur to speak a little to your lordship. 

Lord Ogle. Ym not at leisure--1 am busy— 
Get away, you stupid old dog, you Swiss rascal, 
or Vj. 

Can. Fort bien, my lor. 

[Canton goes out on tiptoe. 

‘ Lord Ogle. By the laws of gallantry, madam, 
this interruption should be death: but, as no 
punishment ought to disturb the triumph of the 
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softer passions, the crimiral is pardoned and dis- 
missed. Letus return, madam, to the highest 
luxury of exalted minds—a declaration of love 
from the lips of beauty. 

Fan. The entrance of a third person has a 
little relieved me, but [ cannot go through with 
it; and yet 1 must open my heart with a dis- 
covery, or it will break with its burthen. 

Lord Ogle. What passion in her eyes! Iam 
alarmed to agitation! [Aside.] I presume, ma- 
dam, (and as you have flattered me, by making 
me a party concerned, 1 hope you'll excuse the 
presumption) that 

Fan. Do you excuse my making you a party 
concerned, my lord, and let me interest your 
heart in my behalf, as my future happiness or 
misery in a great measure depend— 

Lord Ogle. Upon me, madam? 

Fan. Upon you, my lord. [ Sighs. 

Lord Ogle. There’s no standing this. I have 
caught the infection—her tenderness dissolves 
me. [ Sighs. 

Fan. Aud should you too severely judge of a 
rash action which passion prompted, and mo- 
desty has long concealed 

Lord Ogle. {Taking her hand.| Thou amiable 
creature, command my heart, for itis vanquished ! 
Speak but thy virtuous wishes, and enjoy them, 

Fan. T cannot, my lord; indeed, I cannot. 
Mr Lovewell must tell you my distresses; and 
when you know them, pity and protect me. 

bias [ Ewit in tears. 

Lord Ogle. How the devil could I bring her 
to this? It is too much—too much—I can’t bear 
it—I must give way to this amiable weakness. 
[ Wipes his eyes.| My heart overflows with sym- 
pathy, and I feel every tenderness I have in- 
spired. [Stifles a tear.| How blind have I been 
to the desolation I have made! How could I 
possibly imagine that a little partial attention and 
tender civilities to this young creature should 
have gathered to this burst of passion! Can I 
be a man, and withstand it? No—T’ll sacrifice the 
whole sex to her. But here comes the father, 
quite apropos. V’ll open the matter immediately, 
settle the business with him, and take the sweet 
girl down to Ogleby House to-morrow morning. 
But what the devil! Miss Sterling, too! What 
mischief’s in the wind now? ; 








Enter Mr Sreriinxc and Miss STERLING. 


Ster. My lord, your servant! Iam attending 
my daughter here upon rather a disagreeable af- 
fair. ‘Speak to his lordship, Betsey. 

Lord Ogle. Your eyes, Miss Sterling—for I 
always read the eyes of a young lady—betray 
some little emotion. What are your commands, 
madam ? 

Miss Ster. 1 have but too much, cause for my 
emotion, my lord ! 

Lord Ogle. U cannot commend my kinsman’s 
behaviour, madam, He has behaved like a false 
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knight, I must confess. I have heard of his 
apostasy. Miss Fanny has informed me of it. 

Miss Ster. Miss Fanny’s baseness has been 
the cause of sir John’s inconstancy. 

Lord Ogle. Nay, now, my dear Miss Sterling, 
your passion transports you too far. Sir John 
may have entertained a passion for Miss Fanny ; 
but, believe me, my dear Miss Sterling, believe 
me, Miss Fanny has no passion for sir John. 
She has a passion, indeed, a-most tender passion. 
She has opened her whole soul to me, and I 
know where her affections are placed. 

' [Conceitedly. 

Miss Ster. Not upon Mr Lovewell, my lord; 
for I have great reason to think that her seeming 
attachment to him, is, by his consent, made use 
of as a blind to cover her designs upon sir John, 

Lord Ogle. Lovewell! No, poor lad! she does 
not think of him. [ Smiling. 

Miss Ster. Have a care, my lord, that both 
the families are not made the dupes of sir John’s 
artifice, and my sister’s dissimulation! You don’t 
know her; indeed, my lord, you don’t know her; 
a base, insinuating, perfidious —It is too much— 
She has been beforehand with me, I perceive. 
Such unnatural behaviour to me! But since I 
see Ican have no redress, I am resolved that 
some way or other I will have revenge. —[ Eivit. 

Ster. This is foolish work, my lord ! 

Lord Ogle. I have too much sensibility to bear 
the tears of beauty. 

Ster. It is touching, indeed, my lord ; and very 
moving for a father. 

Lord Ogle. To be sure, sir! You must be dis- 
tressed beyond measure! Wherefore, to divert 
your too exquisite feeling, suppose we change 
the subject, and proceed to business. 

Ster. With all my heart, my lord. 

Lord Ogle. You see, Mr Sterling, we can make 
mo union in our families bythe proposed marriage. 

Ster. And I am very sorry to see it, my lord. 

Lord Ogle. Have you set your heart upon be- 
ing allied to our house, Mr Sterling ? 

Ster. "Tis my only wish at present, my omni- 
am, as I may call it. 

Lord Ogle. Your wishes shall be fulfilled. 

Ster. Shall they, my lord! but how—how ? 

Lord Ogle. Vil marry in your family. 

Ster. What! my sister Heidelberg? 

Lord Ogle. You throw me into a cold sweat, 
Mr Sterling! No, not your sister; but your 
daughter. 

Ster. My daughter ! 

Lord Ogle. Fanny !—Now the murder’s out! 

Stier. What! you, my lord? 

Lord Ogle. Yes, 1; 1, Mr Sterling ! 

Ster. No, no, my lord; that’s too much. 

[Smiling. 
- Lord Ogle. Too much! I don’t comprehend 


you. 
Ster. What, you, my lord, marry my Fanny ! 
Bless me, what will the folks say? 
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Lord Ogle. Why, what will they say! 

Ster. That you're a bold man, ‘my lord; that’s 
all. 
Lord Ogle. Mr Sterling, this may be city wit, 
for aught [ know. Do you court my alliance? 

Ster. To be sure, my lord. 

Lord Ogle. Then I'll explain—My nephew 
wou’t marry your eldest daughter: nor I neither 
Your youngest daughter won’t marry him; 
I will marry your youngest daughter. 

Ster. What ! with a youngest daughter’s for- 
tune, my lord? 

Lord Ogle. With any fortune, or no fortune 
at all, sir. Love is the idol of my heart, and the 
demon, Interest, sinks before him. So, sir, as I 
said before, I will marry your youngest daughter ; 
your youngest daughter will marry me. 

Ster. Who told you so, my lord? 

Lord Ogle. Her own sweet self, sir. 

Ster. Indeed ! 

Lord Ogle. Yes, sir; our affection is mutual ; 
your advantage double and treble; your daugh- 
ter will be a countess directly—I shall be the 
happiest of beings; and you'll be father to an 
earl instead of a baronet. 

Ster. But what will my sister say? and my 
daughter? : 

Lord Ogle. Vil manage that matter; nay, if 
they won’t consent, V’ll run away with your 
daughter in spite of you. 

Ster. Well said, my lord! your spirit’s good ; 
I wish you had my constitution! but if you'll 
venture, I have no objection, if my sister has 
none. 

Lord Ogle. Vil answer for your sister, sir— 
Apropos ! the lawyers are in the house. I'll have 
articles drawn, and the whole affair concluded 
to-morrow morning. 

Ster. Very well! and I’ll dispatch Lovewell to 
London immediately for some fresh papers I 
shall want, and I shall leave you to manage mat- 
ters with my sister. You must excuse me, my 
lord, but I can’t help laughing at the?match— 
He, he, he! what will the folks say? [ Evit. 

Lord Ogle. What a fellow am I going to make 
a father of? He has no more feeling than the 
post in his warehouse—But Fanny’s virtues tune 
me to rapture again, and I won't think of the 
rest of the family. 





Enter Lovewet1, hastily. 


Love. T beg your lordship’s pardon, my lord: 
are you alone, my lord? 

Lord Ogle. No, my lord, Iam not alone; I am 
in company, the best company. 

Love. My lord! 

Lord Ogle. T never was in such exquisite en< 
chanting company since my heart first conceived, 
or my senses tasted pleasure. 

Love. Where are they, my lord? 

[ Looking about. 

Lord Ogle. In my mind, sir. 
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[Smiling. 

Lord Ogle. My own ideas, sir, which so crowd 
upon my imagination, and kindle in it such a de- 
liriam of ecstacy, that wit, wine, music, poetry, 
all combined, and each perfection, are but mere 
mortal shadows of my felicity. 

Love. I see that your lordship is happy, and I 
rejoice at it. ‘ 

- Lord Ogle. You shall rejoice at it, sir; my fe- 
licity shali not selfishly be confined, but shall 
spread its influence to the whole circle of my 
friends. I need not say, Lovewell, that you shall 
have your share of it. 

Love. Shall 1, my lord ?—Then: I understand 
you; you have heard—Miss Fanny has informed 

ou——— ; 

Lord Ogle. She has; I have heard, and she 
shall be happy; ’tis determined. 

Love. Then I have reached the summit of my 
wishes. And will your lordship pardon the folly ? 

Lord Ogle. O yes; poor creature, how could 
she help it? "Iwas unavoidable—Fate and ne- 
cessity. 

Love. It was, indeed, my lord. Your kindness 
distracts me. 

Lord Ogle. And so did the poor girl, faith ! 

Love. She trembled to disclose the secret, and 
declare her affections? 

Lord Ogle. The world, I believe, will not think 
her affections ill placed. 

Love. | Bowing.| You are too good, my lord. 
pad sb you really excuse the rashness of the ac- 
tion 5 

Lord Ogle. From my very soul, Lovewell. 

Love. Your generosity overpowers me. [| Bow- 
ing.| I was afraid of her meeting with a cold re- 
ception. 

Lord Ogle. More fool you, then. 


‘ Who pleads her cause with never-failing beauty, 
‘ Here finds a full redress.’ — [Strikes his breast. 


She’s a fine girl, Lovewell. 

Love. Her beauty, my lord, is her least merit. 
She has an understanding 

Lord Ogle. Her choice convinces me of that. 

Love. { Bowing.| 'That’s your lordship’s good- 
ness. Her choice was a disinterested one. 

Lord Ogle. No, no; not altogether; it began 
with interest, and ended in passion. 

Love. Indeed, my lord, if you were acquainted 
with her goodness of heart, and generosity of 
mind, as well as you are acquainted with the in- 
ferior beauties of her face and person 

Lord Ogle. I am so perfectly convinced of 
their existence, and so totally of your mind, touch- 
ing every amiable particular of that sweet girl, 
that, were it not for the cold unfeeling impedi- 
ments of the law, I would marry her to-morrow 
morning. 

Love. My lord! 

Lord Ogle. I would, by all that’s honourable in 
man, and amiable in woman. 
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: ee Marry her!—What do you mean, my 
ord! 

Lord Ogle. Miss Fanry Sterling that is; the 
countess of Ogleby that shall be. 

Love. I am astonished ! 

Lord Ogle. Why, could you expect less from 
me? 

Love. I did not expect this, my lord. 

Lord Ogle. Trade and accounts have destroy- 
ediyour feeling. 

Love. No, indeed, my lord. * [Sighs. 

Lord Ogle. The moment that love and pity en- 
tered my breast, I was resolved to plunge into 
matrimony, and shorten the girl’s tortures—I ne- 
ver do any thing by halves ; do I, Lovewell? 

Lowe. No, indeed, my lord. [Sighs.] What an 
accident ! 

Lord Ogle. What’s the matter, Lovewell? thou 


seem’st to have lost thy faculties! Why don’t 
you wish me joy, man ? 4 
Love. O, I do, my lord. [ Sighs. 


Lord Ogle. She said that you would explain 
what she had not power to-utter; but I wanted 
no interpreter for the language of love. 

Love. But has your lordship considered the 
consequences of your resolution ! 

Lord Ogle. No, sir, I am above consideration, 
when my desires are kindled. 

Love. But, consider the consequences, my lord, 
to your nephew, sir John. 

Lord Ogle. Sir John has considered no conse- 
quences himself, Mr Lovewell. ; 

Love. Mr Sterling, my lord, will certainly re- 
fuse his daughter to sir John. 

Lord Ogle. Sir John has already refused Mr 
Sterling’s daughter. 

Love. But what will become of Miss Sterling, 
my lord ? 

Lord Ogle. What's that to you ?——You may 
have her, if you will. I depend upon Mr Ster-_ 
ling’s city-philosophy, to be reconciled to lord Ogle- 
by’s being his son-in-law, instead of sir John Mel- 
vil, baronet. Don’t you think that your master 
may be brought to that, without having recourse 
to his calculations! Eh, Lovewell ? 

Love. But, my lord, that is not the question. 

Lord Ogle. Whatever is the question, T’ll tell 
you my answer. I am in love with a fine girl, 
whom I resolve to marry. 


Enter Str Joun Metvit. 








What news with you, sir John?—You look all 
hurry and impatience—like a messenger after a 
battle. 

Sir John. After a battle, indeed, my lord! I 
have this day had a severe engagement, and, 
wanting your lordship as an auxiliary, I have at 
last mustered up resolution to declare what my 
duty to you and to myself have demanded from 
me some time. 

Lord Ogle. To the business, then, and be as 
concise as possible, for I am upon the wing—eh,, 
Lovewell? [ He smiles, and LevEwE x1 bows, 
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Sir John. I find ’tis in vain, my lord, to strug- 


gle against the force of inclination. 

Lord Ogle. Very true, nephew ; I am ‘your wit- 
ness, and will second the motion shan’t I, 
Lovewell? [ Smiles, and LovewxL1 bows. 
- Sir John. Your lordship’s generosity encoura- 
ges me to tell you, that I cannot marry Miss 
Sterling. s 

Lord Ogle. 1 am not at all surprised at it— 
she’s a bitter potion, that’s the truth of it; but 
as you were to swallow it, and not I, it was your 
business, and not mine Any thing more? 

Sir John. But this, my lord; that I may be 
permitted to make my addresses to the other 
sister. 


Lord Ogle. O yes; by all means 











have you 


any hopes there, nephew?—Do you think he’il 


succeed, Lovewell? 

[ Smiles, and winks at LovewE.u. 
Love. I think not, my lord. [ Gravely. 

- Lord Ogle. I think so, too; but let the fool 

try. 

‘Sir John. Will your lordship favour me with 
your good offices to remove the chief obstacle to 
the match, the repugnance of Mrs Heidelberg? 

Lord Ogle. Mrs Heidelberg ! Had not you bet- 
ter begin with the young lady first? It will save 
you a great deal of trouble: won’t it, Lovewell ? 
| Smiles.] But do what you please, it will -be the 
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same thing to me: won't it, Lovewell? [Conceit- 
edly.| Why don’t you laugh at him ? 

Love. I do, my lord. Forces a smile. 

Sir John. And your lordship will endeavour to 
prevail on Mrs Heidelberg to consent to my mar- 
riage with Miss Fanny? 

Lord Ogle. Vil speak to Mrs Heidelberg about 
the adorable Fanny as soon as possible. 

. Sir John. Your generosity transports me } 

Lord Ogle. Poor fellow, what a dupe! he lit- 
tle thinks who’s in possession of the town. 

[ Aside. 

Sir John. And your lordship is not in the least 
offended at this seeming inconstancy? 

Lord Ogle. Not in the least. Miss Fanny’s 
charms will even excuse infidelity. I look upon 
women as the fere nature—lawful game—and 
every man who is qualified, has a natural right 
to pursue them ;—Lovewell as well’ as you, and 
I as well as either of you. Every man shall do 
his best, without offence to any what say you, 
kinsmen ? ‘ 

Sir John. You have made me happy, my lord. 

Love. And me, I assure you, my lord! 

Lord Ogle. And I am superlatively so—allons 
donc ! to horse and away, boys !—you to your af- 
fairs, and I to mine sutvons Vamour. {Sings. 

[ Exeunt severally, 
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ACT V. 


SCENE I.—Fanwy’s apartment. 


Enter LovewEtt and Fanny, followed by 
Berry. 


Fan. Wuy did you come so soon, Mr Love- 
well? the family is not yet in bed, and Betty cer- 
tainly heard somebody listening near the chamber- 
door. 

Bet. My mistress is right, sir! evil spirits are 
abroad; and I am sure you are both too good, 
not to expect mischief from them. 

Love. But who can be so curious, or so wick- 
ed? ; 

Bet. I think we have wickedness and curiosity 
enough in this family, sir, to expect the worst. 

Fan. I do expect the worst. Prithee, Betty, 
return to the outward door, and listen if you 
hear any body in the gallery; and let us know di- 
rectly. 

’ Bet. 1 warrant you, madam—the lord bless 





you both! [Ezit Ber. 
Fan. What did my father want with you this 
evening ? 


Love. He gave me the key of his closet, with 
orders to bring from London some papers relating 
to lord Ogleby. 

Fan. And why did you not obey him? 

Love. Because I am certain that his lordship 
has opened his heart to him about you, and those 





papers are wanted merely on that account—but 
as we shall discover all to-morrow, there will be 


no occasion for them, and it would be idle in me 


to go. é 

Jin Hark !— hark! bless me, how I tremble ! 
I feel the terrors of guilt indeed, Mr 
Lovewell, this is too much for me. 

Love, And for me, too, my sweet Fanny! Your 
apprehensions make a coward of me. But what 
can alarm you? your aunt and sister are in their 
chambers, and you have nothing to fear from the 
rest of the family. 

Fan, I fear every body, and every thing, and 
every moment My mind is in continual agita- 
tion and dread; indeed, Mr Lovewell, this si- 
tuation may have very unhappy consequences. 

[ Weeps. 

Love. But it shan’t I would rather tell our 
story this moment to all the house, and run the 
risk of maintaining you by the hardest labour, 
than suffer you to remain in this dangerous per- 
plexity—What ! shall I sacrifice all my best 
hopes and affections, in your dear health and 
safetv, for the mean, and, in such case, the 
meanest consideration—of your fortune !—Were 
we to be abandoned by all our relations, we have 
that in our hearts and minds will weigh against 
the most affluent circumstances. I should not 
have proposed the secrecy of our marriage, but 

1 
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for your sake; and with hopes that the most ge- 
nerous sacrifice you have made to love and me, 
might be less injurious to you, by waiting a lucky 
moment of reconciliation. 

Fan. Hush! hush! for Heaven’s sake, my 
dear Lovewell, don’t be so warm! your genero- 
sity gets the better of your prudence; you will 
be heard, and we shall be discovered. [am 
satisfied—indeed I am Excuse this weak- 
ness, this delicacy, this what you will, My 
mind’s at peace—indeed it is—think no more of 
it, if you love me! 

Love. That one word has charmed me, as it 
always does, to the most implicit obedience: it 
would be the worst of ingratitude in me to dis- 
tress you a moment. { Kisses her. 











Re-enter Berry. 
Bet. [In a tow voice.] Vm sorry to disturb 
u. , 
WF. Ha! what’s the matter? 

Love. Have you heard any body? 

Bet. Yes, yes, I have; and they have heard 
you, too, or I’m mistaken—if they had seen you, 
too, we should have been in a fine quandary ! 

Fan. Prithee, don’t prate now, Betty ! 

Love. What did you hear? 

Bet. I was preparing myself, as usual, to take 
me a little nap— 

Love. A nap! 

Bet. Yes, sir, a nap; for I watch much bet- 
ter so than wide awake; and, when I had wrap- 
ped this handkerchief round my head, for fear of 
the ear-ach from the key-hole, I thought I heard 
a kind of a sort of a buzzing, which 4 first took 
for a gnat, and shook my head two or three times, 
and went so with my hand. 

Fan. Well—well—and so 

Bet. And so, madam, when I heard Mr Love- 
well a little loud, I heard the buzzing louder, 
too and pulling off my handkerchief softly, I 
could hear this sort of noise 

[Makes an indistinct sort of noise, like speak- 

ing. 

Fan. Well, and what did they say? 

Bet. O! I could not understand a word of 
what was said. 

Love. The outward door is locked? 

Bet. Yes; and I bolted it, too, for fear of the 
worst. 

Fan, Why did you? they must have heard you, 
if they were near. 

Bet. And I did it on purpose, madam, and 
coughed a little, too, that they might not hear 
Mr Lovewell’s voice—when I was silent, they 
were silent, and so I came to tell you. 

Fan. What shall we do? 

Love. Fear nothing; we know the worst ; it 
will only bring on our catastrophe a little too 
soon—but Betty might fancy this noise—she’s in 
the conspiracy, and can make a man a mouse at 
any time. AP : 


Vou. IL. 
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Bet. I can distinguish a man from a mouse as 
well as my betters—I’m sorry you think so ill of 
me, Sir. 

Fan, We compliments you; don’t be a fool !— 
Now you have set her tongue a running, she'll 
mutter for an hour. [To Loveweu1.] I'll go and 
hearken myself. [Exit Fan. 

Bet. Tl turn my back upon no girl for since- 
rity and service. [ Half aside, and muttering: 

Love. Thou art the first in the world for both ; 
and I will reward you soon, Betty, for one and 
the other. 

Bet. I am not mercenary, neither—I can live 
on a little, with a good carreter, 


Re-enter Fanny. 


an. All seems quiet—suppose, my dear, you 
go to your own room—TI shall be much easier 
then—and to-morrow we will be prepared for the 
discovery. 

Bet. You may discover, if you please; but, for 
my part, I shall still be secret. 

[ Half aside, and muttering. 

Love. Should I leave you now, if they still are 
upon the watch, we shall lose the advantage of 
our delay. Besides, we should consult upon te- 
morrow’s business. Let Betty go to her own 
room, and lock the outward door after her; we 
can fasten this; and when she thinks all safe, 
she may return and let me out as usual. 

Bet. Shall I, madam? 

Fan. Do! let me have my way to-night, and 
you shall command me ever after. I would not 
have you surprised here for the world. Pray, 
leave me! I shall be quite myself again, if you 
will oblige me. 

Love. I live only to oblige you, my sweet 
Fanny! I'll be gone this moment. Going. 

Fan. Let us listen first at the door, that you 
may not be intercepted. Betty shall go first, and, 
if they lay hold of her 

Bet. They'll have the wrong sow by the ear, I 
can tell them that. [Going hastily. 

Fan. Softly—softly—Betty ! don’t venture out, 
if you hear a noise. Softly, I beg of you! see, 
Mr Lovewell, the effects of indiscretion ! 

Love. But love, Fanny, makes amends for all. 

[Exeunt all, softly. 





SCENE II,—Changes to a gallery, which leads 
to several bed-chambers. 


Enter Miss Steruine, leading Mrs Herpet- 
BERG in a night-cup. 

Miss Ster. This way, dear madam; and then 
Tl tell you all. 

Mrs Heid. Nay, but niece—consider a little 
don’t drag me out this figure; let me put on 
my fly-cap !—if any of my lord’s fammaly, or the 
counsellors at law, should be stirring, I should 
be perdigus disconcerted. 
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Miss Ster. But, my dear-madam, a moment 
is an age, in my situation. Iam sure my sister 
has been plotting my disgrace and ruin in that 
chamber O! she’s all craft and wickedness. 

Mrs Heid. Well, but softly, Betsey !—you are 
all in emotion—your mind is too much flustrated 
—you can neither eat, nor drink, nor take your 
natural rest—compuse yourself, child; if we are 
not as warysome as they are wicked, we shall 
disgrace ourselves and the whole fammaly. 

Muss Ster. We ate disgraced already, madam. 
Sir John Melvil has forsaken me; my lord cares 
for nobody but himself; or, if any body, it is my 
sister; my father, for the sake of a better bar- 
gain, would marry me to a ’Change broker; so 
that if you, madam, don’t continue my friend— 
if you forsake me—if I am to lose my best hopes 
and consolation—in your tenderness—and affec- 
tions—I had better—at once—give up the mat- 
ter—and let my sister enjoy—the fruits of her 
treachery—trample with scorn upon the rights 
of her elder sister, the will of the best of aunts 
and the weakness of a too interested father. 

[She pretends to be bursting into tears all 
this speech. 

Mrs Heid. Don’t, Betsey—keep up your spurrit 
—I hate whimpering—I am your friend—depend 
upon me in every particular—but be composed, 
and tell me what new mischief you have dis- 
covered? 

Miss Ster. I had no desire to sleep, and would 
not undress myself, knowing that my Machiavel 
sister would not rest till she had broke my heart: 
—I was so uneasy that I could not stay in my 
room ; but, when I thought that all the house was 
quiet, I sent my maid to discover what was going 
forward ; she immediately came back, and told 
me that they were in high consultation; that she 
had heard only, for it was in the dark, my sister’s 
maid conduct sir John Melvil to her mistress, 
and then lock the door. 

Mrs Heid. And how did you conduct yourself 
in this dalimma ? 

Miss Ster. I returned with her, and could hear 
a man’s voice, though nothing that they said, dis- 
tinetly; and you may depend upon it, that sir 
John is now in that room, that they have settled 
the matter, and will run away together before 
morning, if we don’t prevent them. 

Mrs Heid. Why, the brazen slut ! she has got 
her sister’s husband (that is to be) locked up in 
her chamber ! at night, too !—I tremble at the 
thoughts ! 

Miss Ster. Hush, madam ! I hear some- 
thing, 

Mrs Heid. You frighten me—let me put on 
my fly-cap—lI would not be seen in this figur 
for the world, 

Miss Ster. "Tis dark, madam ; you can’t be 
seen. 

Mrs Heid. I protest there’s a candle coming, 
and a man, too! 
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Miss Ster. Nothing but servants ; let us retire 
a moment ! @ [They retire. 


Enter Brusu, half drunk, laying hold of the 
Chamber-maid, who has a candle in her hand. 


Cham. Be quiet, Mr Brush; I shall drop down 
with terror ! 

Brush. But my sweet, and most amiable cham- 
bermaid, if you have no love, you may hearken 
to a jittle reason ; that cannot possibly do your 
virtue any harm. 

Cham. But you may do me harm, Mr Brush, 
and a great deal of .harm, too; pray let me go; 
I am ruined if they hear you; I tremble like an 
asp. 

"Bead. Bat they shan’t hear us; and if you 
have a mind to be ruined, it shall be the making 
of your fortune, you little slut, you! therefore, I 
say it again, if you have no love, hear a little 
reason ! : 

Cham. I wonder at your impurence, Mr Brush, 
to use me in this manner; this is not the way to 
keep me company, I assure you. You are a 
town-rake, I see; and now you are a little in 
liquor, you fear nothing. 

Brush. Nothing, by Heavens, but your frowns, 
most amiable chamber-maid ! I am a little 
electrified, that’s the truth on’t; I am not used 
to drink port, and your master’s is so heady, 
that a pint of it oversets a claret-drinker. 

Cham: Don’t be rude! bless me !—I shall be 
ruined—what will become of me? 

rush. Vil take care of you, by all that’s ho- 
nourable ! 

Cham. You are a base man to use me so—I’ll 
cry out, if you don’t let me go. That is Miss 
Sterling’s chamber, that Miss Fanny’s, and that 
Madam Heidelberg’s. 

Brush. And that my lord Ogleby’s, and that” 
my lady What-d’ye-call~em’s : I don’t mind such 
folks when I’m sober, much less when I am: 
whimsical—rather above that, too. 

Cham. More shame for you, Mr Brush !—you 
terrify me—you have no modesty. 

Brush. O, but I have, my sweet spider-brush- 
er !—for instance; I reverence Miss Fanny— 
she’s a most delicious morsel, and fit for a prince. 
With all my horrors of matrimany, I could 
marry her myself—but for her sister 

Miss Ster. There, there, madam, all ina story ! 

oer Bless me, Mr Brush !—I heard some- 
thing ! 

Brush. Rats, I suppose, that are gnawing the 
old timbers of this execrable old dungeon—If_ it 
was mine, I would pull it down, and fill your fine 
canal up with the rubbish; and then I should 
get rid of two damned things at once. 

Cham. Law! law ! how you blaspheme !|—we 
shall have the house upon our heads for it. 

Brush. No, no; it will last our time—but, as I 
was saying, the eldest sister—Miss Jezebel— 
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: Cham, Is a fine young lady, for all your evil 
tongue. . 
Brush. No we have smoaked her already; 
and unless she marries our old Swiss, she can 
have none of us——no, no, she won’t do—we 
are a little too nice. 

Cham. You’re a monstrous rake, Mr Brush, 
and don’t care what you say. - 
Brush. Why, for that matter, my dear, I am a 
little inclined to mischief; and if you don’t have 
pity upon me, I will break open that door, and 
ravish Mrs feidelberg. 

Mrs Heid. [Coming forward.] There’s no bear- 
ing this—you profligate monster ! 

Cham. Ha! I am undone! 

Brush. Zounds ! here she is, by all that’s mon- 
strous ! [ Runs off: 

Miss Ster. A fine discourse you have had with 
that fellow ! 

' Mrs Heid. And a fine time of night it is to be 
here with that drunken monster ! 

Miss Ster. What have you-to say for your- 
self? 

Cham, I can say.nothing—I’m so-frightened, 
and so ashamed—but indeed I am vartuous—I 
am vartuous, indeed. 

Mrs Heid. Well, well don’t tremble so; 
but, tell us what you know of this horrable plot, 
here. 

Miss Ster. We'll forgive you, if you'll discover 
all. 

Cham. Why, madam—don’t let me hetray my 











fellow servants——TI shan’t sleep in my bed, if I 


do. 

Mrs Heid. Then you shall sleep somewhere 
else to-morrow night. 

Cham. O dear! what shall I do! 

» Mrs Heid. Tell us this moment, or [ll turn 
you out of doors directly. 

Cham. Why, our butler has been treating us 
below in his pantry Mr Brush forced us 
to make a kind of a holiday night of it. 

Miss Ster. Holiday ! for what? 

Cham. Nay, I only made one. 

Miss Ster. Well, well ; but upon what ac- 
count ? 

Cham. Because, as how, madam, there was a 
change in the family, they said that his hon- 
our, sir John, was to marry Miss Fanny, instead 
of your ladyship. 

Miss Ster. And so you makea holiday for that? 

Very fine! 

ham. 1 did not make it, madam. 
~ Mixs Heid. But do you know nothing of sir 
John’s being to run away with Miss Farny to- 
night ? ; 

Cham. No, indeed, madam. 

Miss Ster. Nor of his being now locked up in 
my sister’s chamber ? 

Cham. No, as I hope for marcy, madam. 

. Mrs Heid. Well, Vil put an end.to all this di- 
rectly——do you run to my brother Sterling—— 
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J Cham. Now, madam !-—’Tis so very late, ma- 
am 
Mrs Heid. I don’t care how late it is. Tell 
him there are thieves ia the house that the 
house is on fire——tell him to come here im- 
mediately — go, I say | 
Cham. 1 will, I will, though I’m frightened out 
of my wits. vit. 
Mrs Heid. Do you watch here, my dear ; and 
Til put myself in order, to face them. .We'll 
plot them, and counter-plot them, too. 
[Exit into her chamber. 
Miss Ster. I have as much pleasure in this re- 
venge, as in being made a countess.—Ha! they 
are unlocking the door. Now for it! 
[ Retires. 














Fanny’s door ts unlocked. and Berry comes out 
with a candle. Muss STERLING approaches 
her. 
Betty. [Calling within. Sir, sir! now’s your 

time—all’s clear. [Seeing Miss Srervine.] 

Stay, stay—not yet—we are watched. 

Miss Ster. And so you are, madam Betty. 

[Miss Srrrtine lays hold of her, while 
Berry locks the door, and puts the key 
into her pocket. 

Bet. [Turning round. 
madain? 

Miss Ster. Nay, that you shall tell my father 
and aunt, madan. 

Bet. I am no tell-tale, madam, and no thief ; 
they'll get nothing from me. 

Miss Ster. You have a great deal of courage, 
Betty; and, considering the secrets you have to 
keep, you have occasion for it. 

Bet. My mistress shall never repent her good 





What's the matter, 


‘opinion of me, ma’am. 


Enter Mr Steriine. 


Ster. What’s all this? What’s the matter? 
Why am I disturbed in this manner ? 

Miss Ster. This creature, and my distresses, 
sir, will explain the matter. 


Re-enter Mrs Herpetsenc, with another head- 
dress. 


Mrs Heid.: Now I’m prepared for the ran- 
counter. Well, brother, have you heard of ‘this 
scene of wickedness? 

Ster. Not I—but what is it? Speak. I was 
got into my little closet, all the lawyers were in 
bed, and I had almost lost my senses in the 
confusion of lord Ogleby’s mortgages, when I 
was alarmed with a foolish girl; who could hard- 
ly speak; and whether it’s fire, or thieves, or 
murder, or a rape, I’m quite in the dark. 

Mrs Heid. No, no; there’s no rape, brother ! 
all parties are willing, I believe. 

Miss Ster, Who's in that chamber? - 
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[ Detaining Brtry, who séemed to be stealing 
away. | 
' Bet. My mistress. 
- Miss Ster. And who’s with your mistress? 
Bet. Why, who should there be? 
Miss Ster. Open the door, then, and let: us 


e. 
Bet. The door is open, madam. [Miss Srepr- | k 


LtnG goes to the door.| V’ll sooner die than 
each. [ Exit hastily. 
Miss Ster. The door is locked; and she has 
got the key in her pocket. 
Mrs Heid. There’s impudence, brothér! pi- 
ping hot from your daughter Fanny’s school ! 


Ster. But zounds! what is allthis about? You 


tell me of a sum total, and you don’t produce the 
particulars, 

Mrs Heid. Sir John Melvil is lock up in your 
daughter’s bed-chamber- There is the parti- 
eulars, 

- Ster. The devil he is! That’s bad. 

Miss Ster. And he has been there some time, 
too. 

Ster. Ditto! 

Mrs Heid. Ditto! worse and worse, I say.— 
Vl raise the house, and expose him to my lord, 
and the whole fammaly. 

Ster. By no means! we shall expose our- 
selves, sister! the best way is to insure privately 
—let me alone! I'll make him marry her to- 
morrow morning. 

Miss Ster. Make him marry her! this is be- 
yond all patience! You have thrown away all 
your affection; and 1 shall do as much by my 
obedience; unnatural fathers make unnatural 
children. My revenge is in my own power, and 
T’ll indulge it. Had they made their escape, I 
should have been exposed to the derision of the 
world: but the deriders shall be derided; and 
so—help! help, there! thieves! thieves ! 

Mrs Heid. Tit-for-tat, Betsey! you are right, 
my girl. 

Ster. Zounds! you'll spoil all—you'll raise 
the whole family—the devil’s in the girl ! 

Mrs Heid. No, no; the devil’sin you, bro- 
ther; I am ashamed of your principles. What! 
would you connive at. your daughter’s being 
locked up with her sister’s husband? Help! 
thieves! thieves, I say! [Cries out. 

Ster. Sister, I beg you! daughter, I command 
you! If you have no regard for me, consider 
yourselves ! we shall lose this opportunity of en- 
nobling our blood, and getting above twenty per 
cent. for our money. . 

Miss Ster. What, by my disgrace and my sis- 
ter’s triumph! I have a spirit above such mean 
considerations; and to shew you, that it is not a 
low-bred, vulgar ’Change-alley spirit help! 
help! thieves! thieves! thieves, I say! 

Ster. Ay, ay, you may save your lungs—the 
house is in an uproar: women, at best, have no 
discretion ; but, in a passion, they'll fire a house, 
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or burn themselves in it, rather than not be 
revenged. 


Enter Canton, in a night-gown and slippers. 
Can. Eh, diable! vat is de raison of dis great 


| noise, dis tantamarre? 


Ster. Ask those ladies, sir; ’tis of their ma 


sing. j 
Lord Ogle. (Calls within.| Brush! Brush !— 


| Canton ! where are you? What’s the matter ?— 


[ Rings a bell.| Where are you? 
Ster. ’Tis my lord calls, Mr Canton. 
Can. I com, mi tor! 





[Exit Canton. 
[Lory Ociesy still rings. 
Serj. Flow. [Calls within.] A light! a light, 
here! where are the servants? Bring a light for 
me and my brothers. 
Ster. Lights here ! lights for the gentlemen ! 
[ Exit Steric. 
Mrs Heid. My brother feels, I see—your sis- 
ter’s turn will come next. 
Miss Ster. Ay, ay, let it go round, madam; it 


| is the only comfort I have left. 


Re-enter Sterwine, with lights, before Serjeant 
Frower, with one boot and a slipper, and 
"FRAVERSE. ; 


Ster. This way, sir! this way, gentlemen ! 

Flow. Well; but Mr Sterling, no danger, I 
hope. Have they made a burglarious entry ?— 
Are you prepared to repulse them? I am very 
much alarmed about thieves at circuit-titne.— 
They would be particularly severe with us gen- 
tlemen of the bar. ; 

Fra. No danger, Mr Sterling? no trespass, L 
hope? 

Ster. None, gentlemen, but of those ladies 
making, 

Mrs Heid. You'll be ashamed to know, gen- 
tlemen, that all your labours and studies a- 
bout this young lady are thrown away—Sir John 
Melvil is, at this moment, locked up with this 


| lady’s younger sister. 


Flow, The thing is a little extraordinary, to 
be sure; but, why were we to be frightened out 
of our beds for this? Could not we have tried 
this ‘cause to-morrow morning? 

Miss Ster. But, sir, by to-morrow morning, 
perhaps, even your assistance would not have 
been of any service—the birds, now in that cage, 
would have flown away. 


Enter Lory Ocuzsy, in his robe-de-chambre, 
night-cap, &c. leaning on Canton. 
Lord Ogle. I had rather lose a limb than my 
night’s rest. What’s the matter with you all? 
ner Ay, ay, "tis all over! Here’s my lord 
too! 
Lord Ogle. What's all this shrieking and 
screaming? Where’s my angelic Fanny? She’s 
safe, I hope? 
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Mrs Heid. Your angelic Fanny, my lord, is 
locked up with your angelic nephew in that 
chamber. 3 ; 

Lord Ogle. My nephew ! then will I be excom- 
municated. 

Mrs Heid. Your nephew, my lord, has been 
plotting to run away with the younger sister; 
and the younger sister has been plotting to run 


‘away with your nephew: and if we had not 


watched them, and. called up the fammaly, they 
had been upon the scamper to Scotland by this 
time, 

.« Lord Ogle. Look’e, ladies! I know that ‘sir 
John has conceived a violent passion for Miss 
Fanny; and I know, too, that Miss Fanny has 
conceived a violent passion for another person ; 
and I am so well convinced of the rectitude of 
her affections, that I will support them with my 
fortune, my honour, and my life. Eh, shan’t I, 
Mr Sterling? [Smiling.] What say you? 

-Ster. [Sulkily.] To be sure, my lord. These 
bawling women have been the ruin of every 
thing. [ Aside. 

Lord Ogle. But come, Vl end this business in 
a trice—if you, ladies, will compose yourselves, 
and Mr Sterling will insure Miss Fanny from vio- 
lence, I will engage to draw her from her pillow 
with a whisper through the key-hole. 

Mrs Heid. The horrid creatures! I say, my 
lord, break the door open. 


Lord Ogle. Let me beg of your delicacy not } 


to be too precipitate. Now to our experiment ! 
[ Advancing towards the door. 
Miss Ster. Now, what will they do? my heart 
will beat through my bosom. 


Enter Berry, with the key. 


Bet. There’s no occasion for breaking open 
doors, my lord; we have done nothing that we 
ought to be ashamed of, and my mistress shall 
face her enemies. [Going to unlock the door, 

Mrs Heid. There’s impudence ! 


Lord Ogle. The mystery thickens. Lady of | 


the bed-chamber, [Jo Bretry.] open the door, 
and entreat sir John Melvil (for the ladies will 
have it that he is there) to appear and answer to 
high crimes and misdemeauors.—Call sir John 
Melvil into the court! 


‘Enter Str Joun Mervin, on the other side. 


Sir John. 1 am here, my lord. 

Mrs Heid. Hey-day ! 

Miss Ster. Astonishment ! 

Sir John. What's all this alarm and confusion? 
there is nothing but hurry in the house; what is 
the reason of it? 

Lord Ogle. Because you have been in that 
chainber; have been! nay, you are there at this 
moment, as these ladies have protested, so don’t 
deny it 

Tra. This is the clearest alibi I ever knew, Mr 
Serjeant. 
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Flow. Luce clarius. 

Lord Ogle. Upon my word, ladies, if you have 
often these frolicks, it would be really entertain- 
Ing to pass a whole summer with you. But come, 
[Yo Berry.] open the door, and entreat your 
amiable mistress to come forth, and dispel all 
our doubts with her smiles. 

Bet. [Opening the door.| Madam, you are 
wanted in this room. | Pertly. 


Enter Fanny, in great confusion. 


Miss Ster. You see she’s ready dressed---and 
what confusion she’s in ! 

Mrs Heid. Ready to pack off, bag and bag- 
gage! her guilt confounds her! 

Flow. Silence in the court, ladies! 

Fan. I am confounded, indeed, madam! 

Lord Ogle. Don’t droop, my beauteous lily ! 
but, with your own peculiar modesty, declare your 
state of mind.---Pour conviction into their ears, 
and raptures into mine. [ Smiling. 

Fan, I am, at this moment, the most unhappy 
—most distressed—the tumult is too much for 
my heart—and I want the power to reveal a se- 
cret, which, to conceal, has been the misfortune 
and misery of my— [ Faints away. 

Lord Ogle. She faints! help, help! for the 
fairest and best of women! 

Bet. [Running to her.| O, my dear mistress 
—help, help, there! : 

Str John. Ha! let me fly to her assistance. 





LoveweELu rushes out of the chamber. 


Love. My Fanny in danger! I can contain no 
longer.—Prudence were now a crime; all other 
cares were lost in this !—speak, speak, speak to 
me, my dearest Fanny !—let me but hear thy 
voice! open your eyes, and bless me with the 
smallest sign of life ! bi 

[During this speech, they are all in amaze- 





ment. | 
| Miss Ster. Lovewell! I am easy. 
Mrs Heid. I am thunderstruck ! ‘ 


Lord Ogle. I am petrified ! 

Sir John. And I undone ! 

Fan. [Recovering.| O, Lovewell !—even sup- 
ported by thee, I dare not look my father, nor 
his lordship, in the face. 

Ster. What now! did not I send you to Lon- 
don, sir? 

Lord Ogle. Eh !—What! How’s this? by what 
right and title have you been half the night in 
that lady’s bed-chamber ? 

Love. By that right, which makes me the hap- 
piest of men! and, by a title, which I would not 
forego, for any the best of kings could give. 

Bet. I could cry my eyes out to hear his mag- 
nimity. j 

Lord Ogle. I am annihilated ! 

Ster. I have been choked with rage and won- 


der; but now I can speak.—Zounds!. what have 
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you to say to me? Lovewell, you are a villain — 
You have broke your word with me. 

Fan. Indeed, sir, he has not-~-you forbade him 
to think of me, when it was out of his power to 
obey you; we have been married these four 
months. 

Ster. And he shan’t stay in my house four 
hours. What baseness and treachery !) As, for 
you, you shall repent this step as long as you live, 
madam. 

Fan. Indeed, sir, it is impossible to conceive 
the tortures I have already endured in conse- 
quence of my disobedience. My heart has con- 
tinually upbraided me for it; and, though I 
was too weak to struggle with affection, I feel that 
I must be miserable for ever, without your for- 
giveness. 

Ster. Lovewell, you shall leave my house di- 
rectly; and you shall follow him, madam. 

Lord Ogle. And if they do, I will receive them 
into mine. Look ye, Mr Sterling; there have 
been some mistakes, which we had all better for- 
get, for our own sakes; and the best way to for- 
get them, is to forgive the cause of them; which 
I do, from my soul.—-Poor girl! I swore to sup- 
port her affection with my life and fortune ;—’tis 
a debt of honour, and must be paid—-you swore 
as much, too, Mr Sterling ; but your laws in the 
eity will excuse you, I suppose; for you never 
strike a balance without errors excepted. 

Ster. Iam a father, my lord; but, for the 
sake of all other fathers, I think I ought not to 
forgive her, for fear of encouraging other silly 
girls, like herself, to throw themselves away with- 
out the consent of their parents. 

Love. { hope there will be no danger of that, 
sir. Young ladies, with minds like my Fanny’s, 
would startle at the very shadow of vices and, 
when they know to what uneasiness only an in- 
discretion has exposed her, her example, in- 
stead of encouraging, will rather serve to deter 
them. 

Mrs Heid. Indiscretion, quotha! a mighty 
pretty delicate word to express disobedience ! 

Lord Ogle. Yor my part, I indulge my own 
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passions too much to tyranmize over those of other 
people. Poor souls, I pity them! And you must 
forgive them, too. Come, come, melt a little 
of your flint, Mr Sterling! 

Ster. Why, why, as to that, my lord—to be 
sure he is a relation of yours, my lord——what 
say you, sister Heidelberg? 

Mrs Heid. The girl’s ruined, and I forgive 
her. % 

Ster. Well—so do I, then.—Nay, no thanks— 
[To Lovewext and Fanny, who seem preparing 
to speak.] there’s an end of the matter. 

Lord Ogle. But, Lovewell, what makes 
dumb all this while? 

Love. Your kindness, my lord I can scarce 
believe my own senses---they are all in a tumult 
of fear, joy, love, expectation, and gratitude; I 
ever was, and am now more bound in duty to 
your lordship. For you, Mr Sterling, if every 
moment of my life, spent gratefully in your ser- 
vice, will, in some measure, compensate the want 
of fortune, you, perhaps, will not repent your 
goodness to me. And you, ladies, I flatter my- 
self, will not, for the future, suspect me of artifice 
and intrigue—-I shall be happy to oblige and 
serve you.—As for you, sir John 

Sir John. No apologies to me, Lovewell; I do 
not deserve any. All I have to offer, in excuse 
for what has happened, is my total ignorance of 
your situation, Had you dealt a little more open- 
ly with me, you would have saved me, and your- 
self, and that lady (who, I hope, will pardon 
my behaviour), a great deal of uneasiness. Give 
me leave, however, to assure you, that, light and 
capricious as I may have “appeared, now my in- 
fatuation is over, I have sensibility enough to be 
ashamed of the part I have acted, and honour 
enough to rejoice at your happiness. 

Love. And now, my dearest Fanny, though we 
are seemingly the happiest of beings, yet all our 
Joys will be dampt, if his lordship’s ‘generosity 
and Mr Sterling’s forgiveness, should not be suc- 
ceeded by the indulgence, approbation, and con- 
sent of these our best benefactors. [To the audi- 
ence. | [ Exeunt omnes. 
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ACT I. 


SCENE I.—A room in Mrs Goopman’s house. 


Enter Mouxy, struggling with Spatrer. 


Mol. Be quiet, Mr Spatter! let me alone! 
Pray now, sir! It is a strange thing a body can’t 
go about the house without being pestered with 
your impertinence—Why sure !— 

Spat. Introduce me to your mistress, then— 
come, there’s a good girl !—and I will teaze you 
no longer. 

Mol. Indeed I shan’t—Introduce you to my 
lady ! for what, pray? , 

Spat. Oh! for a thousand things. To laugh, 
to chat, to take a dish of tea, to— 

Mol. You drink tea with my lady! I should 
not have thought of that—On what acquaint- 
ance? 

Spat. The most agreeable in the world, child ! 
a new acquaintance. 

Moi. Indéed, you mistake yourself, mightily— 
you are not a proper acquaintance for a person 
of her quality, I assure you, sir ! 

Spat. Why, what quality is she, then? 

Mol. Much too high quality for your acquaint- 
ance, I promise you. What! a poet-man! that 


sits write, write, write, all day long, scribbling a 
pack of nonsense for the newspapers !—You’re 
fit for nothing above a chambermaid. 

Spat. That’s as much as to say, that you think 
me just fit for you. Eh, child? 

Mol. No, indeed ; not I, sir. Neither my lady 
nor I will have any thing to say to you. 

Spat. Your mistress and you both give your- 
selves a great many airs, my dear. Your po-> 
verty, I think, might pull down your pride. 

Mol. What does the fellow mean by poverty § 

Spat. I mean, that you are starving. 

Mol. Oh the slanderous monster! We! Stary- 
ing! Who told you so? I’d have you to know, 
sir, my lady has a very great fortune. — 

Spat. So ’tis a sign, by her way of life and ap- 
pearance. 

Mol. Well; she lives privately, indeed, be- 
cause she loves retirement; she goes plain, be- 
cause she hates dress; she keeps no table, he- 
cause she is an enemy to luxury—In short, my 
lady is as rich as a Jew, and you are an imper- 
tinent coxcomb ! 

Spat, Come, come! I know more of your 
mistress than you imagine. 
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Mol. And what do you know of her? 

Spat. Oh, I know what I know. 

Mol. Well! [ Alarmed. 

Spat. I know who she is, and where she came 
from; I am very well acquainted with her fa- 
mily,.and know her whole history. 

Mol. How can that be? 

Spat. Very easily—I have correspondence 
everywhere. As private as she may think her- 
self, it is not the first time that I have seen or 
heard of Amelia. 

Mol. Oh gracious! as sure as I am alive this 
man will discover us! [Apart.| Mr Spatter, my 
dear Mr Spatter! if you know any thing, sure 
you would not be so cruel as to betray us! 

Spat. My dear Mr Spatter! Oho! I have 
guessed right—there is something then? 

Mol. No, sir, there is nothing at all; nothing 
that signifies to you or any body else. 


Spat. Well, well. Ill say nothing; but then,. 


you must— 

Mol. What? 

Spat. Come; kiss me, hussy ! 

Mol. I say kiss you, indeed ! 

Spat. And you'll introduce me to your mjs- 
tress ? 

Mol. Not I, I promise you, 

Spat, Nay, no mysteries between you and me, 
child! Come; here’s the key to all locks, the 
clue to every maze, and the discloser of all se- 
crets; money, child! Here, take this purse; you 
see I know something; tell me the rest, and I 
have the fellow to it in my pocket. 

Mol. Wa, ha, ha! poor Mr Spatter ! Where 
could you get all this money, I wonder! Not by 
your poetries, I believe. But what signifies tell- 
ing you any thing, when you are acquainted with 
our whole history already? You have correspond- 
ence everywhere, you know. There, sir! take 
up your filthy purse again, and remember, that I 
scorn to be obliged to any body but my mistress. 

Spat. There’s impudence for you! when, to 
my certain knowledge, your mistress has not a 
guinea in the world; you live in continual fear 
of being discovered; and you will both be utter- 
ly undone in a fortnight, unless lord Falbridge 
should prevent ,it, by taking Amelia under his 
protection. You understand me, child? 

Mol. You scandalous wretch! Did you ever 
hear such a monster? I wou’t stay a moment 
IJonger-with him—But you are quite mistaken 
about me and my mistress, I assure you, sir. We 
are in the best circumstances in the world; we 
have nothing to fear; and we don’t care a far- 
thing for you—So your servant, Mr Poet! 

[ Evit. 

Spat. Your servant, Mrs Pert! “ We are in 
the best circumstances in the world.” Ay, that 
is as much as to say, they are in the utmost dis- 
tress. “We have nothing to fear.”—That is, 
they are frightened out of their wits—“ And we 
don’t care a farthing for you.”—Meaning, that 
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they will take all the care in their.power, that I 
shall not find them out—But I may be too hard 
for you. yet, young gentlewoman ! I have earned 
but a poor livelihood by mere scandal and abuse ; 
but if I could once arrive at doing a little sub- 
stantial mischief, I should make my fortune. 


- [Cotman, 


Enter Mrs Goopman. 


Oh! your servant, Mrs Goodman ! Yours is the 
most unsociable lodging-house in town. So many 
ladies, and only one gentleman! and you won't 
take the least notice of him. 

Mrs Good. How so, Mr Spatter ? 

Spat. Why, did not you promise to introduce 
me to Amelia? 

Mrs Good. To tell you the plain truth, Mr 
Spatter, she don’t like you. And, indeed, I don’t 
know how it is, but you make yourself a great 
many enemies. 

Spat, Yes; I believe I do raise a little envy. 

Mrs Good. Indeed you are mistaken, sir. Ag 
you are a lodger of mine, it makes me quite un- 
easy to hear what the world says of you. How 
do ‘you contrive to make so many enemies, Mr 
Spatter? . 

Spat. Because I have merit, Mrs Goodman. 

Mrs Good. May be so; but nobody will allow 
it but yourself. They say that you set up for a 
wit, mdeed; but that you deal in nothing but 
scandal, and think of nothing but mischief. 

Spat. I do speak ill of the men sometimes, to 
be sure ; but then, I have a great regard for wo- 
men—provided they are handsome: and, that I 
may give you a proof of it, introduce me to Ame- 
ha. 

Mrs Good. You must excuse me; she and you 
would be the worst company in the world; for 
she never speaks too well of herself, nor the least 
ill of any body else. And then her virtue— 

Spat. Pooh, pooh! she speaks ill of nobody, 
because she knows nobody ; and as for her virtue, 
ha, ha! 

Mrs Good. You don’t believe much in that, I 
suppose ? 

Spat. I have not oyermuch faith, Mrs Good- 
man. Lord Falbridge, perhaps, may give a bete . 
ter account of it. 

Mrs Good. Lord Falbridge can say nothing 
but what would be extremely to her honour, I 
assure you, sir. [Spatrrer laughs.] Well, well, 
you may laugh, but it is very true. : 

Spat. Oh, I don’t doubt it; but you don’t tell 
the whole truth, Mrs Goodman. When any of 
your friends or acquaintance sit for their pic- 
tures, you draw a very flattering likeness. All 
characters have their dark side; and if they have 
but one eye, you give them in profile. Your 
great friend, Mr Freeport, for instance, whom 
you are always praising for his benevolent ac- 
tions: 

Mrs Good. He is benevolence itself, sir, 

Spat. Yes, and grossness itself, too. I remem- 
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ber him these many year's. He always cancels 
an obligation by the manner of conferring it; and 
does you a favour, as if he were going to knock 
you down. 

Mrs Good. A truce with your satire, good Mr 
Spatter! Mr Freeport is my best friend; I owe 
him every thing; and I can’t endure the slightest 
reflection on his character. Besides, he can have 
given no offence to Lady Alton, whatever may be 
the case with Amelia. 

Spat. Lady Alton! she is a particular friend 
of mine to be sure; but, between you and me, 
Mrs Goodman, a‘more ridiculous character than 
any you have mentioned. <A bel esprit forsooth ! 
and as vain of her beauty as learning, without 
any great portion of either. A fourth grace, and 
a tenth muse! who fancies herself enamoured of 
Lord ¥albridge, because she would be proud of 
such a conquest; and has lately bestowed some 
marks of distinction on me, because she thinks it 
will give her credit among persons of letters. — 

Mrs Good. Nay, if you can’t spare your own 
friends, { don’t wonder at your attacking mine— 
and so, sir, your humble servant. But stay ! 
here’s a post-chaise stopped at our door; and 
here comes a servant with a portmanteau. ’Tis 
the gentleman for whom my first floor was taken, 
I suppose. 

Spat. Very likely: well, you will introduce me 
to him at least, Mrs Goodman. 


Enter a Servant with a portmanteau—Sir WiL- 
tram Dove tas following. 


Sir Wil. You are Mrs Goodman, I suppose, 
madam? ; 

Mrs Good. At your service, sir, 

Sir Wil. Mr Owen, I believe, has secured 
apartments here ? 

Mrs Good. We has, sir. 

Sir Wil. They are for me, madam—Have you 
any other lodgers? 

Mrs Good. Only that gentleman, sir; and a 
young lady 

Spat. Of great beauty and virtue. Eh, Mrs 
Goodman ? 

Mrs Good. She has both, sir; but you will see 
very little of her, for she lives in the most retired 
manner in the world. 

Sir Wil. Her youth and beauty are matter of 
great indifference to me; for J shall be as much 
a recluse as herself—Is there any news at pre- 
sent stirring in London? 

Mrs Good. Mr Spatter can inform you, sir, 
for he deals in news. In the mean while, I’ll 
prepare your apartments. 

[Ezit, followed by the servant——Sir 
Wixiiam walks up and down, without 
taking notice of SPATTER, 

Spat. [Aside] This must be a man of quality, 
by his ill manners, Til speak to him. Will 
your lordship give me leave 
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Sir Wil. Lordship! Iam no lord, sir, and must 
beg not to be honoured with the name. 

Spat. It is a kind of mistake, that cannot dis- 

please at least. 
_ Sir Wil, I don’t know that.. None but a fool 
would be vain of a title, if he had one; and none 
but an impostor would assume a title, to which 
he has no right. 

Spat. Qh, you're of the house of commons, 
then, a meinber of parliament, and are come up 
to town to attend the sessions, I suppose, sir? 

Sir Wil. No matter what I am, sir. 

Spat. Nay, no offence, I hope, sir. All I meant 
was to do you honour. Being concerned in two 
evening posts, and one morning paper, I was wil+ 
ling to know the proper manner of announcing 
your arrival. 

Sir Wil. You have connexions with the press, 
then, it seems, sir? 

Spat. Yes, sir; Iam an humble retainer to the 
Muses, an author. I compose pamphlets on all 
subjects; compile magazines, and do newspapers. 

Sir Wil. Do newspapers! What do you mean 
by that, sir? 

Spat. That is, sir, I collect the articles of news 
from the other papers, and make new ones for 
the postscript ; translate the mails, write occa- 
sional letters from Cato and Theatricus, aud give 
fictitious answers to supposed correspondents. 

Sir Wil. A very ingenious, as well as honour- 
able employment, I must confess, sir. 

Spat. Some little genius is requisite, to be 
sure. Now, sir, if I can be of any use to you— 
if you have any friend to be praised, or any ene- 
my to be abused; any author to cry up, or mini- 
ster to run down; my pen and talents are en- 
tirely at your service. 

Sir Wil. Lam much obliged to you, sir; but, at 
present, I have not the least occasion for either. 
In return for your genteel offers, give me leave 
to trouble you with one piece of advice. When 
you deal in private scandal, have a care of the 
cudgel; and when you meddle with public mat- 
ters, beware of the pillory. 

Spat. How, sir! are you no friend to litera~ 
ture? Are you an enemy to the liberty of the 
press? 

Sir Wil. I have the greatest respect for both; 
but railing is the disgrace of letters, and personal 
abuse the scandal of freedom: foul-mouthed 
critics are, in general, disappointed authors; and 
they, who are the loudest against ministers, only 
mean to be paid for their silence. 

Spat. That may be sometimes, sir; but give 
me leave to ask you 
Sir Wil. Do not ask me at present, sir! I see 
a particular friend of mine coming this way, and 
I must beg you to withdraw ! ; 
Spat. Withdraw, sir! first of all, allow me 








to 
Sir Wil. Nay, no reply! we must be in pri< 
vate, [Thrusting out Sparter. 
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What a wretch! as contemptible as mischievous. 
Our generous mastiffs fly at men from an instinct 
of courage ; but this fellow’s attacks proceed from 
an instinct of baseness But here comes the 
faithful Owen, with as many good qualities as 
that exeerable fellow seems to have bad ones. 
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Enter Owen. 1 


Well, Owen; I am safe arrived, you see. 

Owen. Ah, sir! would to heaven you were as 
safe returned again! Have a care of betraying 
yourself to be sir William Douglas !——During 
your stay here, your name is Ford, remember. 

Sir Wil. I shall take care—But tell me your 
news—What have you done since your arrival? 
Iiave you heard any thing of my daughter? Have 
you seen lord Brumpton? Has he any hope of 
obtaining my pardon? 

Owen. He had, sir. : 

Sir Wil. And what can have destroyed it, 
then? 

‘Owen. My lord Brumpton is dead, sir. 

Sir Wil. Dead ! 

Owen. 1 saw him within this week in apparent 
good health ; he promised to exert his whole in- 
terest in yonr favour: by his own apoointment I 
went to wait on him yesterday noon, when I was 
stunned with the news of his having died sudden- 
ly the evening before. 

Sir Wil. My lord Brumpton dead! the only 
friend I had remaining in England ; the only per- 
son, on whose intercession I relied for my par- 
don. Cruel fortune! I have now no hope but to 
find my daughter. Tell me, Owen; have you 
been able to hear any tidings of her? 

Owen. Alas, sir, none that are satisfactory. 
On the death of Mr Andrews, in whose care you 
left her, being cruelly abandoned by the relation 
who succeeded to the estate, she left the country 
some months ago, and has not since been heard 
of. 

Sir Wil. Unhappy there, too! When will the 
measure of my misfortunes be full? When will 
the malice of my fate be satisfied? Proscribed, 
condemned, attainted, (alas, but too justly!) I 
have lost my rank, my estate, my wife, my son, 
and all my family! One only daughter remains ! 
Perhaps a wretched wanderer, like myself, per- 
haps in the extremest indigence, perhaps disho- 
noured—Ha ! that thought distracts me! 

Owen. My dear master, have patience! Do 
not be ingenious to torment yourself, but consult 
your safety, and prepare for your departure, 

Sir Wil. No, Owen. Hearing, providentially, 
of the death of my friend Andrews; paternal care 
and tenderness drew me hither; and I will not 
guit the kingdom, till I learn something of my 
child, my dear Amelia, whom I left a tender in- 
nocent, in the arms of the best of women, twenty 
years ago. Her sex demands protection; and 
she is now of an age, in which she is more expo- 
sed to misfortunes, than even in helpless infancy. 
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Owen. Be advised ; depart, and leave that care 
to me, Consider, your life is now at stake. j 

Sir Wil. My life has been too miserable to 
render me very solicitous for its preservation— 
But the complection of the times is changed ; 
the very name of the party, in which I was un- 
happily engaged, is extinguished, and the whole 
nation is unanimously devoted to the throne. 
Disloyalty and insurrection are now no more, 
and the sword of justice is suffered to sleep. If 
I can find my child, and find her worthy of me, 
[ will fly with her to take refuge in some foreign 
country ; if I am discovered in the search, I have 
still some hopes of mercy, 

Owen. Heaven grant your hopes may be well 
founded ! ‘ 

Sir Wil. Come, Owen! let us behave at least 
with fortitude in our adversity! Follow me to 
my apartment, and let us consult what measures 
we shall take in searching for Amelia. [Exeunt. 
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SCENE U.—Changes to Amewia’s apartment. 


Enter Ametta and Motuy. 


Ame. Poor Molly! to be teased with that 
odious fellow, Spatter ! 

Mol. But, madam, Mr Spatter says he is ac- 
quainted with your whole history. 

Ame. Mere pretence, in order to render him- 
self formidable. Be on your guard against him, ~ 
my dear Molly; and remember to conceal my 
misery from him and all the world. I can bear 
poverty, but am not proof against insult and con- 
tempt. ; 

Mol. Ah, my dear mistress, it is to no purpose 
to endeavour to hide it from the world. They 
will see poverty in my looks. As for you, you 
can live upon the air; the greatness of your 
soul seems to support you; but, lack-a-day! I 
Ro grow thinner and thinner every day of my 

ife. 

Ame. I can support my own distress, but yours 
touches me to the soul. Poor Molly! the labour 
of my hands shall feed and clothe you—Here ! 
dispose of this embroidery to the best advantage; 
what was formerly my amusement, must now he- 
come the means of our subsistence. Let us be 
obhged to nobody, but owe our support to in- 
dustry and virtue. 

Mol. You're an angel! let me kiss those dear 
hands that have worked this precious embroi- 
dery ! let me bathe them with my tears! You’re 
an angel upon earth. I had rather starve in your 
service, than live with a princess. What can I 
do to comfort you ? 

Ame. Thou faithful creature—only continue to 
be secret: you know my real character; you 
know I am in the utmost distress: I have opened 


‘my heart to you, but you will plant a dagger 


there, if you betray me to the world. 
Mol. Ah, my dear mistress, how should I be- 
tray you! I go no where, I converse with nobody 
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but yourself and Mrs Goodman: besides, the 
world is very indifferent about other people’s 
misfortunes. 

_ Ame. The world is indifferent, it is true; but 
itis curious, and takes a cruel pleasure in tear- 
ing open the wounds of the unfortunate. 


Enter Mrs Goopman. 


Mrs Goodman ! 

Mrs Good. Excuse me, madam: I took the 
liberty of waiting on you to receive your com- 
mands. ’Tis now near three o’clock. You have 
provided nothing for dinner, and have scarce 
taken any refreshment these three days. 

Ame. I have been indisposed. 

Mrs Good. 1 am afraid you are more than in- 
disposed---You are unhappy—Pardon me ! but I 
cannot help thinking that your fortune is unequal 
to your appearance. 

Ame. Why should you think so? You never 
heard me complain of my fortune. 

Mrs Good. No, but I have too much reason 
to believe it is inferior to your merit. 

Ame. Indeed, you flatter me. 

Mrs Good. Come, come ; you must not indulge 
this melancholy. I have a new lodger, an elder- 
ly gentleman, just arrived, who does me the hon- 
our to partake of my dinner ; and I must have 
your company, too. He seems to be in trouble, 
as wellas you. You must meet; two persons 
in affliction may perhaps become a consolation 
to each other. Come, let us take some care of 
you. 4 
Ame. Be assured, Mrs Goodman, I am much 
obliged to you for your attention to me; but I 
want nothing. 

Mrs Good. Dear madam! you say you want 
nothing, and you are in want of every thing. ° 


Enter Servant. 


Ser. [To Mrs Goopmay.] Lady Alton, ma- 
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dam, sends her compliments, and will wait upon 
you after dinner. 

Mrs Good. Very well; my best respects to her 
ladyship, and I shall be ready to attend her. 
[Exit Servant.] There, there 1s one cause of 
your uneasiness! Lady Alton’s visit is on your 
account, She thinks you have robbed her of 
lord Falbridge’s affections, and that is the oc- 
casion of her honouring me with her company. 

Ame. Lord Falbridge’s affections ! 

Mrs Good. Ah! my dear Amelia, you don’t 
know your power over his heart. You have re- 
conciled it to virtue—But come ! let me prevail 
on you to come with me to dinner. 

Ame. You must excuse ine. 

Mrs Good. Well, well, then [ll send you 
something to your own apartment. If you have 
any other commands, pray honour me with them, 
for I would fain oblige you, if I knew how it 
were in my power. | wit. 

Ame. What an amiable woman ! Tf it had not 
been for her apparent benevolence and goodness 
of heart, I should have left the house on Mr 
Spatter’s coming to lodge in it. 

Mol. Lady Alton, it seems, recommended him 
as a lodger here; so he can be no friend of 
yours on that account; for to be sure she owes 
you no good will on account of my lord Fal- 
bridge. 

Ame. No more of lord Falbridge, I beseech 
you, Molly. How can you persist in mentioning 
him, when you know, that, presuming on my situ- 
ation, he has dared to affront me with dishonour- 
able proposals ? 

Mol. Ah, madam, but he sorely repents it, I 
promise you, and would give his whole estate 
for an opportunity of seeing you once more, and 
geting into your good graces again. 

Ame. No; his ungenerous conduct has thrown 
him as much below me, as my condition had 
placed me beneath him. He imagined he had a 
right to insult my distress; but I will teach him 
to think it respectable. { Exeunt. 


ACT oI. 


SCENE I.—An apartment at Mrs Goopmay’s. 


Enter Lapy Aron and SpatTer. 


Spat. But you won't hear me, madam ! 

Lady Alt. { have heard too much, jsir! This 
wandering incognita a woman of virtue! I have 
no patience. 

Spat. Mrs Goodman pretends to be convinced 
of her being a person of honour. 

Lady Alt. A person of honour, and openly re- 
ceive visits from men! seduce lord Falbridge ! 
No, no! reserve this character for your next 
novel, Mr Spatter ! it is an affront to my under- 


standing. I begin to suspect you have betrayed 
me; you have gone over to the adverse party, 
and are in the conspiracy to abuse me. : 
Spat. I, madam ! Neither her beauty, nor her 
virtue— < 
Lady Alt. Wer beauty! her virtue ! Why, 
thou wretch, thou grub of literature, whom I.\as 
a patroness of learning and encourager of men 
of letters, willing‘to blow the dead coal of ge- 
nius, fondly took under my protection, do you re- 
member what I have done for you? 
Spat. With the utmost gratitude, madam. 
Lady Alt. Did not I draw you out of the gar- 
ret, where you daily spun out your flimsy brain 
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‘to catch the town flies in your cobweb disserta- | 


tious? Did not [ introduce you to lord Dap- 
- perwit, the Apollo of the age? And did not you 
dedicate your silly volume of poems on several 
occasions ‘to him? Did not I put you into. the 
list of my visitors, and order my porter to admit 


you at dinner-time? Did not I write the only. 


scene in your execrable farce, which the audience 
vouchsafed an hearimg? And did not my fe- 
male friend, Mrs Melpomene, furnish you with 
Greek and Latin mottoes for your twopenny 
essays? 

Spat. I acknowledge all your ladyship’s good- 
ness to me. I have done every thing in my power 
to shew my gratitude, and fulfil your ladyship’s 
commands. 

Lady Alt. Words, words, Mr Spatter ! You 
have been witness of lord Falbridge’s incon- 
stancy. A perfidious man! False as Phaon to 
Sappho, or Jason to Medea! You have seen him 
desert me for a wretched vagabond; you have 
seen me abandoned like Calypso, without mak- 
ing a single effort to recall my faithless Ulysses 
from the Siren that has lured him from me. 

. Spat. Be calm but one moment, madam, and 
i— 

Lady Alt. Bid the sea be calm, when the 
winds are let loose upon it. I have reason to be 
enraged. J placed you in genteel apartments 
in this house, merely to plant you as a spy; and 
what have you done for me? Have you employ- 
ed your correspondence to any purpose? or dis- 
covered the real character of this infamous wo- 
man, this insolent Amelia? 

Spat. I have taken every possible method to 
detect her. Ihave watched Amelia herself like 
a bailiff, or a duenia; I have overheard private 
conversations ; have sounded the landlady; tam- 

ered with the servants; opened letters; and 
intercepted messages. 

Lady Alt. Good creature! my best Spatter ! 
And what ?—what have you discovered? 

Spat. That Amelia is a native of Scotland; 
that her surname, Walton, is probably not real, 
but assumed ; and that she earnestly wishes to 
conceal both the place of her birth, and her fa- 
mily. 

Lady Alt, And is that all? 

Spat. All that I have been able to learn as 
yet, madam, a 

Lady Alt. Wretch! of what service have you 
been, then? Are these your boasted talents? 
When we want to unravel an ambiguous charac- 
ter, you have made out that she wishes to lie 
concealed; and when we wish to know who she 
is, you have just discovered that she is a native 
of Scotland ! ‘ : 

Spat. And yet, if you will give me leave, ma- 
dam, I think I could convince you that these dis- 
coveries, blind and unsatisfactory-as they may 


appear to you at first, are.of no small conse- 
quence; 
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Tady Alt. Of what consequence can they pos 
sibly be to me, man? j ; 

Spat. Vil tell you, madam. It is a rule in po- 
litics, when we discover something, to add some- 
thing more. Something added to something, 
makes a good deal; upon this basis | have form- 
ed a syllogisin. 

Lady Alt. What does the pedant mean? A 
syllogism! — 5 

Spat. Yes, a syllogism: as, for example, any 
person who is a native of Scotland, and wishes to 
be concealed, must be an enemy to the govern- 
ment. Ameliaisa native of Scotland, and wishes 
to be concealed... Ergo, Amelia is au enemy to 
the government. 

Lady Alt. Excellent! admirable logic! but I 
wish we could prove it to be truth. 

Spat. I would not lay a wager of the truth of 
it; but I would swear it. 

Lady Alt. What, on a proper occasion, and in 
a proper place, my good Spatter? 

Spat. Willingly; we must make use of what 
we know, and even of what we don’t know. 
Truth is of a dry and simple nature, and stands 
in need of some little ornament. A lie, indeed, 
is infamous; but fiction, your ladyship, who deals 
in poetry, knows is beautiful. 

Lady Alt, But the substance ef your fiction, 
Spatter? 

Spat. I will lodge an information, that the fa- 
ther of Amelia is a disaffected person, and has 
sent her to London for treasonable purposes : 
nay, I can, upon occasion, even suppose the fa- 
ther himself to be in London: in consequence 
of which, you will probably recover lord Tal- 
bridge, and Amelia will be committed to pri- 
son. 

Lady Alt. You have given me new life. I 
took you for a mere stainer of paper; but I have 
found you a Machiavel. I hear somebody co- 
ming. Mrs Goodman has undertaken to send 
Amelia hither. Ha! she’s here—Away, Spat- 
ter, and wait Wor me at my house: you must 
dine with me; and, after dinner, like true poli- 
ticians, we will settle our plan of vperations over 
our coffee. Away, away this instant ! 





[Exit Sparrer, 


A convenient engine this Mr Spatter: the most 
impudent thorough-paced knave in the three 
kingdoms! with the heart of Zoilus, the pen of 
Meevius, and the tongue of Thersites. I was 
sure he would stick at nothing. The writings of 
authors are public advertisements of their quali- 
fications; and when they profess to live upon 
scandai, itis as much as to say, that they are rea- 
dy for every other dirty work, in which we chuse 
to employ them, But now for Amelia: if she 
proves tractable, I may forego the use of this 
villain, who almost makes me hate my triumph, 


‘and be ashamed of my revenge. 


Cotman.] 


Enter AMEuia. 


Ame. Mrs Goodman has informed me, that 
your ladyship had desired to see me: I wait 
your commands, madam. 

Lady Alt. Look you, young woman: I am 
sensible how much it is beneath a person of my 
rank to parley with one of your condition. 
once, however, I aim content to wave all cerem0- 
ny; and if you behave as you ought to do, you 
have nothing to fear, child. 

Ame. 1 hope I have never behaved otherwise 
than as I ought to do, madam. 

Lady Alt. Yes; you have received the visits 
of lord Falbridge; you have endeavoured to es- 
trange his affections from me: but, if you en- 
courage him in his infidelity to me, tremble for 
the consequence : be advised, or you are ruined. 

Ame. I am. conscious of no guilt, and know 
no fear, madain. 

Lady Alt. Come, come, Mrs Amelia; this 
‘high strain is out of character with me. 
over your Clelia, and Cleopatra, and Cassandra, 
at a proper time ; 
nature and common sense to you. You have no 
lord Falbridge, no weak young nobleman to im- 
pose upon at present. 2 


Ame. Yo impose upon! I scorn the imputa-_ 
tion, and am sorry to find that your ladyship 


came hither, merely to indulge yourself in the 
cruel pleasure of insulting one of the unhappiest 
of her sex. [ Weeping. 

Lady Alt. You are mistaken ; I came hither 
to concert measures for your happimess, to assist 
your poverty, and relieve your distress. Leave 
this house ; leave London; I will provide you a 
retirement in the country, and supply all your 
wants. Only renounce all thoughts of lord Fal- 


bridge, and never let him know the place of your 


retreat. 

Ame. Lord Falbridge! 
bridge to me, madam? 

Lady Alt. To convince me you have uo com- 
merce with him, accept of my proposals. 

Ame. No, madam ; the favours which you in- 
tend me, I could not ‘receive without blushing. — 
Ihave no wants but what I can supply myself; 
no distresses which your ladyship can relieve; 
and [ will seek no refuge but my own virtue. 

Lady Alt. Your virtue! Ridiculous! If you 
are a woman of virtue, what is the meaning of 
all this mystery ? Who are you? What are you? 
Who will vouch for your character? 

Ame. [t wants no vouchers; nor wil! I suffer 
myself to be arraigned, like a criminal, till [know 
by what authority you take upon you to act as 
my judge. 

Lady Alt. Matchless confidence! Yes, yes; it 
is too plain; I see you are the very creature I 
took you for; a mere adventurer: some strol- 
ling princess, that are perhaps more frugal of 


What is lord Fal- 
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your favours than the rest of your sisterhood, 


merely to enhance the price of them. 
Ame. Hold, madam! This opprobrious lan- 


“guage is more injurious to your own honour than 


to mme. I see the violence of your temper, and 
will leave you. But you may one day know that 
my birth is equal to your own; my heart is, per- 
haps, more generous ; and whatever may be my 
situation, 1 scorn to be dependant on any body, 


‘much less on one, who has so mean an opinion: 


of me, and who considers me as her rival. 
[Evit Amevia. 
Lady Alt, Her rival! Unparalleled insolence ! 
An open avowal of her competition with me !— 
Yes; I see Spatter must be employed. Her ri- 
val! I shall burst with indignation. 


Enter Mrs Goopman. 


Lady Alt. Mrs Goodman! where is Mr Spat- 
ter? 

Mrs Good. He went out the moment he left 
your ladyship——But you seem disordered ; 
shall I gét-you some hartshorn, madam? 

Lady Alt. Some poison. Rival ! I shall choak 
with rage. You shall hear from me. You, and 
your Amelia. You have abused me; you have 
conspired against my peace ; and, be assured, you 
shall suffer for it. [ Evit. 

Mrs Good. What a violent woman! her pas- 
sion makes her forget what is due to her sex and 
quality, Ha! Mr Freeport! 





Enter FREEPORT. 


My best friend! Welcome to London! When 
did you arrive from Lisbon? 

Free. But last night.’ 

Mrs Good. I hope you have had a pleasant 
voyage ? 

Free. A good trading voyage—I have got mo- 
ney, but I have got the epicets too. Have you 
any news in town? 

Mrs Good. None at all, sir. 

Free. So much the better. The less news, the 
less nonsense. But what strange lady have you 
had here? I met her as I was coming up: she 
rushed by like a fury, and almost swept me 
down stairs again with the wind of her hoop-pet- 
ticoat. 

Mrs Good. Ab! jealousy ! Jealousy i is a terri- 
ble passion, especially in a woman’s breast, Mr 
Freeport. 

Free. Jealousy! Why, she is not jealous-of 
you, Mrs Goodman? ‘ 
Mrs Good. No; but of a lodger of mine. 

Free. Have you any new lodgers since I left 
ou? 

: Mrs Good. Two or three, sir; the last arrived 

but to-day; an elderly gentleman, who will see 

no company. 


Free. He’s in the right. Three parts in four 
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of mankind are knaves or fools; and the fourth 


part live by themselves. 
other lodgers? 

Mrs Good. An author, and a lady. 

Free. I hate authors. Who is the lady? 

Mrs Good. She calls herself Amelia Walton ; 
but I believe that name is not her real one. 

Free, Not her real one! Why, sure she:is a 
woman of character? Piaf 

Mrs Good. A woman of character! She is an 
angel. She is most miserably poor; and yet 
haughty to an excess. 

Free. Pride and poverty! A sad composition, 
Mrs Goodman ! 

Mrs Good. No, sir; her pride is one of her 
greatest virtues: it consists in depriving herself 
of almost all necessaries, and concealing it from 
the world. Though every action speaks her to 
be a woman of birth and education, she lives up- 
on the work of her. own hands, without murmur 
or complaint. I make use of a thousand strata- 
gems to assist her against her will; I prevail on 
her to keep the money due for rent for her sup- 
port, and furnish her with every thing she wants 
at half its prime cost; but if she perceives or 
suspects these little artifices, she takes it almost 
as ill as if I had attempted to defraud her. In 
short, sir, her unshaken virtue and greatness of 
soul under misfortunes, makes me consider her 
-as a prodigy, and often draws tears of pity and 
admiration from me. 

Free. Ah! women’s tears lie very near their 
eyes! I never cried in my life; and yet I can 
feel, too; I can admire, I can esteem, but what 
signifies whimpering? Hark ye, Mrs Goodman ! 
This is a very extraordinary account you give 
of this young woman; you have raised my cu- 
riosity, and I'll go see this lodger of yours; 
I am rather out of spirits, and it will serve to 
amuse me. : 

Mrs Good. Oh, sir, you can’t see her; she 
neither pays visits, nor receives them, but lives in 
the most retired manner in the world. 

Free. So much the better. I love retirement 
as well as she, Where are her apartments? 

Mrs Good. On this very floor, on the other 
side of the staircase. 

Free. Vll go and see her immediately. 

Mrs Good. Indeed you can’t, sir. It is im- 
possible. 

Free. Impossible! where is the impossibility 
of going into a room? Come along ! 

Mrs Good. For Heaven’s sake, Mr Freeport ! 

Free. Pshaw! Ihave no time to lose; I have 
business half an hour hence. 

Mrs Good. But won't it be rather indelicate, 
sir? Let me prepare her first. 

Free. Prepare her—With all my heart—But 
remember that*I am aman of business, Mrs 
Goodman, and have no time to waste in cere- 
mony and compliment. 


But who are your 


[ Exeunt. 
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SCENE III.—Ametia’s Apartment. 


AMELIA at work, and Motty. 


Ame. No, Polly! if lord Falbridge comes 
again, [ am resolved not to see him. 

Mol. Indeed, madam, he loves you above all 
the world; I am sure of it; and I verily believe 
he will run mad, if you don’t hear what he has to 
say for himself. 

Ame. Speak no more of him. 


Enter Mrs GoopMan. 


Mrs Goodman ! 

Mrs Good. Pardon me, madam! Here is a 
gentleman of my acquaintance begs you would 
give him leave to speak with you. 

Ame. A gentleman! who is he? 

Mrs Good. His name is Freeport, madam. 
He has a few particularities ; but he is the best- 
hearted man in the world. Pray, let him come 
in, madam ! 

Ame. By no means; you know I receive visits 
from nobody. > 


Enter FREEport, 


Bless me! he’s here! This is very extraordi- 
nary indeed. Mrs Goodman. 

Free. Don’t disturb yourself, young woman ! 
don’t disturb yourself ! f 

Mol. Mighty free and easy, methinks ! 

Ame. Excuse me, sir; Iam not used to re- 
ceive visits from persons entirely unknown. 

Free. Unknown! There is not a man in all 
London better known than’ Iam. Iam a mer- 
chant ; my name is Freeport; Freeport of Crutch- 
ed-Friars; inquire upon ’Change ! 

Ame. Mrs Goodman ! I never saw the gentle- 
man before, I am surprised at his coming here. 

Free. Pooh! Prithee! Mrs Goodman knows 
me well enough, [Mrs Goopman talks apart 
with AmMe.ta.| Ay! that’s right, Mrs. Good- 
man. Let her know who I am, and tell her to 
make herself easy. 

Mrs Good. But the lady does not chuse we 
should trouble her, sir. ‘ 

Free, Trouble her! T’ll give her no trouble ; 
I came to drink a dish of tea with you; let your 
maid: get it ready, and we will have it here in- 
stead of your parlour—In the mean time, I 
will talx with this lady; I have something to say 
to her. 

Ame. If you had any business, sir 

Free. Business! I tell you I have very parti- 
cular business; so sit down, and let’s have the tea. 

Mrs Good. You should not have followed me 
so soon, sir, 

Free. Pooh, prithee! [Exit Mrs Goopman, 

Mol. This is the oddest man I ever saw in 
my life ! 

Ame. Well, sir, as I see you are a particular 
acquaintance ef Mrs Goodman—But, pray, what 
are your commands for me, sir! [ They sit, 
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Free. I tell you what, young woman; I am a 
plain man, and will tell you) my mind in an in- 
stant. [am told that you are one of the best 

“women in the world: very virtuous, and very 
poor. I like you for that: but they say you are 
excessively proud too; now, I don’t like you for 
that, madam. 

Mol. Free and easy still, I see. 

Ame. And pray, sir, who told you so? 

Free. Mrs Goodman. 

Ame. She has deceived you, sir; not in regard 
to my pride, perhaps, for there is a certain right 
pride which every body, especially women, 
ought to possess; and as to virtue, it is no more 
than my duty; but as to poverty, I disclaim it; 
they who want nothing, cannot be said to be 
poor. 

Free. It is no such thing: you don’t speak 
the truth; and that is worse than being proud. 
I know very well that you are as poor as Job, 
that you are in want of common necessaries, 
and don’t make a good meal above once a fort- 
night. : 

Mol. My mistress fasts for her health, sir. 

Free. Hold your tongue, hussy ! what, are you 
proud too? 

Mol. Lord, what a strange man! 

Free. But however, madam, proud or. not 
proud does not signify twopence—Hark ye, 
young woman ! it is a rule with me (as it ought 
to be with every good Christian) to give a tenth 
part of my fortune in charity. In the account 
of my profits, there stands, at present, the sum of 
two thousand pounds on the credit side of my 
books; so that I am two hundred pounds in ar- 
rear. This i look upon as a debt due from my 
fortune to your poverty—Yes, your poverty I say; 
so, never deny it. There’s a bank note for two 
hundred pounds; and nowI am out of your 
debt—Where the deuce is this tea, I wonder? 

Mol. 1 never saw such a man in my life! 

Ame. I don’t know that I ever was so tho- 
roughly confounded! [Apart.]—Sir ! 

[To Freeport. 

Free. Well? ‘ 

Ame. This noble action has surprised me still 
more than your conversation; but you must ex- 
cuse my refusal of your kindness; for, I must 
confess, that if I were to accept what you offer, 
I don’t know when I should be able to restore 
it. 

Free. Restore it! why. who wants you to re- 
store it? I never dreamt of restitution. 

Ame. I feel, I feel your goodness to the bot- 
tom of my soul; but you must excuse me. I 
have no occasion for your bounty ; take your note, 
sir, and bestow it where it is wanted. 

Mol. Lord, madam! you are ten times stran- 
ger than the gentleman—lI tell you what, sir; 
| To Frexporr.] it does not signify talking; we 
are in the greatest distress in the world, and if it 
had not been for the kindness and good nature 
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of Mrs Goodman, we might have died by this 
time, My lady has concealed her distress from 
every body that was willing and able to relieve 
her; you have come to the knowledge of it in 
spite of her teeth; and I hope that you will ob- 
lige her, in spite of her teeth, to accept of your 
generous offer. 

Ame. No more, my dear -Polly; if you would 
not have me die with shame, say no more! Re- 
turn the gentleman his note, with my best thanks 
for his kindness; tell him, I durst not accept of 
it; for when a woman receives presents from a 
man, the world will always suspect that she pays 
for them at the expence of her virtue. 

Free. What’s that! what does she say, child ? 

Mol. Lord, sir, I hardly know what she says. 
She says, that when a gentleman makes a young 
lady presents, he is always supposed to have a 
design upon her virtue. 

Free. Nonsense! why should she suspect me 
of an ungenerous design, because I do a generous 
action? 

Mol. Do you hear, madam ? 

Ame. Yes, I hear; I admire; but I must 
persist in my refusal: if that scandalous fellow 
Spatter were to hear of this, he would stick at 
saying nothing. 

Free. Eh! what's that? 

Mol. She is afraid you should be taken for her 
lover, sir. | 

_ Free. I for your lover! not I. I never saw 
you before. I don’t love you; so, make no scru- 
ples upon that account. I like you well enough, 
but I don’t love you at all: not.at all, I tell you 
—If you have a mind never to see my face any 
more, good by t’'ye!—You shall never see me 
any more. If you like I should come back again, 
I'll come back again; but I lose time; i have bu- 
siness; your servant ! | Going. 

Ame. Stay, sir! do not leave me without re- 
ceiving the sincerest acknowledgments of my 
gratitude and esteem; but, above all, receive 
your note again, and do not put me any longer 
to the blush! 

‘ree. The woman is a fool! 


Enter Mrs Goopman. 


Ame. Come hither, I beseech you, Mrs Good- 
man. 

Mrs Good. Your pleasure, madam ? 

Ame. Here! take this note which that gentle- 
man has given me by mistake ; return it to him, 
I charge you; assure him of my esteem and ad- 
miration; but let him know I need no assistance, 
and cannot accept it. [Exit Amz. 

Mrs Good. Ah, Mr Freeport! you have been 
at your old trade. You are always endeavouring 
to do good actions in secret; but the world al- 
ways finds you ont, you see. 

Mol. Well; I don’t believe there are two 
stranger people in England, than my mistress and 
that gentleman—one so ready to part with mo- 
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ney, and the other so unwilling to receive it— 

don’t believe her, sir; for, between friends, 

she is in very great need of assistance, I assure 
ou. 

; Mrs Good. Indeed, TI believe so. 

Free..Oh, I have no doubt on’t; so I'll tell 
you what, Mrs Goodman, keep the note, and 
supply her wants out of it without her know- 
ledge—and_now I think of it, that way is better 
than tother. 


Mol. I never saw such a strange man in my 
life! [Exit Mot. 
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ACT 
SCENE L—A hall. 


Sir Witiiam Dovctas alone. 


Sir Wil. A younc woman !.a native of Scot- 
land! her name Amelia! supposed to be in the 
greatest distress, and living in total retirement ! 
If fortune should, for once, smile upon me, and 
have thrown me into the very same house! I 
don’t know what to think of it; and yet, somany 
uncommon circumstances together, recall the me- 
mory of my misfortunes, and awaken all the fa- 
ther in my bosom.—I must be satisfied. 


Enter Moxy crossing the stage. 


Sir Wil. Madam! will you permit me to speak 
one word to you? 

Mol. {coming forward.| If you please; what 
is your pleasure, sir? 





Sir Wil. I presume, madam, you are the 
charming young woman I heard of ? 

Mol. I have a few charms in the eyes of some 
folks, to be sure, sir. 

Sir Wil. And you are a native of Scotland, 
they tell me? 

Mol. 1 am; at your service, sir. 

Sir Wil. Will you give me leave to ask the 
name of your family? Who is your father? 

Mol. I really don’t remember my father. 

Sir Wil. Ha! not remember him, do you say? 

[ Earnestly. 

Mol. No, sir; but I have been told that he 
was— 

Sir Wil. Who, madam? 

Mol. One of the most:eminent bakers in Aber- 
deen, sir. 

Sir Wil. Ob, I conceive! You live, I suppose, 
with the young lady I meant to speak to. I mis- 
took you for the lady herself. 

Mol. You did me a great deal of honour, I 
assure you, sir. 

Sir Wil. But you are acquainted with your 
mistress’s family? 

Mol. Family, sir! 

Sir Wil. Ay; who are her parents? 

Mol. She comes of very creditable parents, I 


promise you, sir, i 
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Mrs Good. 1 shall obey your kind commands, 
sir—Poor soul! my heart bleeds for her; her 


.yirtue and misfortunes touch me to the soul ! 


Free. 1 have some little feeling for her, too ; 
but she is too proud. A’ fine face; fine figure ; 
well-behaved; well-bred; and, I dare say, an 
excellent heart !—But she is too proud; tel! her 
so, d’ye hear? tell her she is too proud. [ shall 
be too late for my business—TI’ll see her again 
soon—It is a pity she is so proud. [ Exeunt. 


ill, : 

Sir Wil. I don’t doubt it; but who are they ? 
I have particular reasons for inquiring. 

Mol. Very likely so; but I must beg to be ex- 
cused, sir. 

Sir Wil. Of what age is your mistress? you 
will tell me that, at least. , 

Mol. Oh, as to her age, she don’t care who 
knows that; she is too young to deny her age 
yet a-while. She is about one-and-twenty, sir. 

Sir Wil. Precisely the age of my Amelia. 
[ Aside.| One-and-twenty, you say? [To Mot. 

Mol. Yes, sir; and 1 am about two-and twen- 
ty; there is no great difference between us. 

Sir Wil. [Apart.| It must be so; her age, her 
country, her manner of living, all concur to prove 
her mine; my dear child, whom I left to taste 
of misfortune from her cradle ! 

Mol. {Apart.| What is he muttering, I won- 
der ? I wish this one-and-twenty has not turned 
the old gentleman’s head. 

Sir Wil. Let me beg the favour of you to con- 
duct me to your mistress: I want to speak with 
her. 

Mol. She will see no company, sir; she is in- 
disposed’; she is in great affliction; and’ receives 
no visits at all. 

Sir Wil. Mine is not a visit of form or cere= 
mony, or even impertinent curiosity ; but on the 
most urgent business. Tell her, I am her fellow- 
countryman. 

Mol. What! are you of Scotland, too, sir? 

Sir Wil. Lam. Tell her I take part in her af- 
flictions, and may, perhaps, bring her some con- 
solation. 

Mol. There is something mighty particular 
about this old gentleman! He has not brought 
another two hundred pounds, sure! [ Apart.] 
Well, sir; since you are so very pressing, since 
you say you are our fellow-countryman, if you 
will walk this way, I'll speak to my mistress, and 
see what I can do for you. 

Sir Wil. Tam obliged to you. [ Exit Morry. 
And now, if I may trust the forebodings of an 
old fond heart, I am going to throw my arms 
about my daughter. [Eait. . 
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_As Str WititaM follows Motiy out on one side, 
SPATTER appears on the other. 


Spat. There they go! what the deuce can that 
old fellow and Amelia’s maid do together? The 
slut is certainly conducting him to her mistress! 
In fess tham half an hour I expect that Amelia 
will be apprehended. In the mean time, I must 
be upon the watch; for, since I have laid the in- 
formation, it is high time that I should collect 
some materials to support it—Who comes here? 
Lord Falbridge’s valet de chambre : his errand is 
to Amelia, without doubt; something may be 
learnt there, perhaps. 


Enter La France. 


Ha! Monsieur La France! your servant. 

La France. Serviteur! ver glad to see you, 
Monsieur Spatter. 

Spat. Well; what brings you here? eh, Mon- 
sieur La France? 

La France. Von lettre, Monsieur. 

Spat. A letter to whom? 

La France. From my lor to Mademoiselle 
Amelie. 

Spat. Oh! you're mistaken, Monsieur; that 
letter is for lady Alton. 

La France. Lady Alton! no, ma foi! it be 
for Mademoiselle. I am no mistake. Je ne me 
trompe pas la dessus. 

Spat. Why, have not you carried several let- 
ters from lord Falbridge to lady Alton ? 

La France. Oh, que oui! but dis be for de 
young laty dat lif here; for Mademoiselle: mi 
Jor love her! ma foi; he lov her a la folie. 

Spat. And he loved lady Alton a la folie, did 
not he? 

La France. Ob, que non! he lov her so gen- 
tely! si tranquilement; ma foi, he lov her a la 
Francoise.—But now he lov Mademoiselle; he 
no eat, no sleep, no speak, but Mademoiselle ; 
no tink, but of Mademoiselle ; quite an oder ting, 
Monsieur Spatter, quite an oder ting! 

Spat. Well, well; no matter for that; the let- 
ter 1s for lady Alton, I promise you. 

La France. Ah! pardonnez moi! 

Spat. It is, L assure you; and to convince you 
of it, see here, Monsieur! lady Alton has sent 
you five guineas to pay the postage. 

La France. Five guineas! ma foi, I believe I 
was mistake, indeed. 

Spat. Ay, ay; I told you you were mistaken : 
and after all, if it should not be for her ladyship, 
‘she will inclose it in another case, and send it to 
Amelia,. and nobody will be the wiser. 

La France. Fort bien; ver well; la voila, 
[Gives the letter.| I have got five guinees; I 
-don’t care. 

Spat. Why should you? Where’s the harm, if 
one woman shoild receive a letter written to 
auother? ‘There will be nothing lost by it; for, 
if Amelia don’t receive this, she will receive 
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others ; and letters of this sort are all alike, you 
know. 

La France. Begar dat is ver true. Adieu, sir. 
—tI have execute my commission: adieu. Oh! 
je fais bien mes commissions, moi! 

[ Evit La France. 

Spat. See the effects of secret service-money ! 
Intelligence must be paid for; and thé bribing 
couriers is a fair stratagem, by all the laws of 
war, Shall I break open this letter, or carry it 
to lady Alton as it is? No; V’ll read it myself, 
that I may have the credit of communicating the 
contents. Let me see! [Opens the letter, and 
reads.| ‘Thou dearest, most respectable, and 
‘ most virtuous of women !’ So! this is a la folie, 
indeed, as Monsieur La France calls it—< If any 
‘ consideration could add to my remorse, for the 
‘injury I have offered you, it would be the dis- 
“covery of your real character’ Ah, ah! ‘I 
‘ know who you are. I know you are the daugh- 
‘ter of the unhappy sir William Douglas.—So, 
so !—* Judge, then, of the tumult of my soul ; 
‘ which is only preserved from the horrors of des- 
‘ pair, by the hopes of rendering some service to 
“the father, which may, perhaps, in some mea- 
‘ sure, atone for my behaviour to his too justly of- 
‘ fended daughter. Give me leave, this evening, 
‘to sue for my pardon at your feet, and to in- 
‘form you of the measures I have taken. In the 
‘ mean time, believe me unalterably yours. 

‘ FaALBRIDGE,’ 
This is a precious packet, indeed !—Now, if I 
could discover the father, too !—His lordship’s 
visit will be too late in the evening, I fancy; the 
lady will not be at home; but, before she goes, 
once more to my old trade of eaves-dropping about 
her apartments! The old gentleman and she are 
certainly together, and their conversation, per- 
haps, may be curious, At al] events, lady Alton 
must be gratified. Men of letters never get any 
thing of their patrons, but by sacrificing to their 
foibles. [ Exit. 


SCENE IT.—AmeE t1a’s apartment. 


Srr Wittram Dovuctas and AMELIA discovered 
sitting. 

Sir Wil. Every word you utter, touches me to 
the soul. Nothing but such noble sentiments 
could have supported your spirit under so many 
misfortunes. 

Ame. Perhaps it is to my misfortunes that I 
owe those sentiments. Had I been brought up ih 
ease and luxury, my mind, which has learnt for- 
titude from distress, might have been enfeebled 
by prosperity. 

Sir Wil. Thou most amiable of thy sex, I con- 
jure thee to hide nothing from me. You say you 
were born at Aberdeen ; you confess that you are 
derived from one of those unhappy families, who 
suffered themselves to be so fatally deluded, and 
drawn from their allegiance to the best of kings. 
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Why, why then, will you not tell me all? Why 
do you endeavour to conceal your name and fa- 
mily? : 

Ame. My duty to my family obliges me to si- 
lence. My father’s life is forfeited by the sen- 
tence of -the law; and he owes his existence, at 
this hour, to flight or secrecy. He may be in 
Englands he may, for aught I know, be in Lon- 


don; and the divulging my name and family. 


might create a fresh search after him, and ex- 
pose him to new perils. Your conversation, it is 
true, has inspired me with respect and_tender- 
ness; but yet, you are a stranger to me: I have 
reason to fear every thing, and one word may 
undo me. 

Sir Wil. Alas! one word may make us both 
happy. Tell me; of what age were you when 
your cruel fortune separated you from your fa- 
ther? : 

Ame. An infant; so young, that I have not 
the least traces of him in my memory. 

Sir Wil. And your mother; what became of her? 

Ame. She, as | have often heard, was carried 
off by a fever, while she was preparing to em- 
bark with me, to follow the fortunes of my fa- 
ther. He, driven almost to despair by this last 
stroke of ill fortune, continually shifted his place 
of residence abroad; but, for some years past, 
whether by his death, the miscarriage of letters, 
the infidelity of friends, or other accidents, I have 
hot received the Jeast intelligence of him; and 
now, I almost begin to despair of hearing of him 
again, though J still persist in my inquiries. 

Sir Wil. [| Rising.| It must be so; it is as I 
imagined. All these touching circumstances are 
melancholy witnesses of the truth of it. Yes, my 
child! I am that unhappy father whom you lost 
so early; I am that unfortunate husband, whom 
death, and my unhappy fate, almost at the very 
same period, divorced from the best of wives; I 
-am—I am sir William Douglas. 

Ame. Sir William Douglas! have T lived to 
se my father! then Heaven has heard my pray- 
ers; this is the first happy moment of my unfor- 
tunate life.—[ Embracing.|—And yet, your pre- 
sence here fills me with apprehensions; I trem- 
ble for your safety, for your life; how durst you 
venture your person in this kingdom? how ca you 
expose yourself to the danger of discovery in this 
town? My whole soul is in a tumult of fear and 


oy. 

‘or Wu. Do not be alarmed, my Amelia; fear 
nothing; Heaven begins to smile upon my for- 
tune. To find thee so unexpectedly, to find thee 
with a mind so superior to distress, softens the 
anguish of my past life, and gives me happy 
omens of the future. 

Ame. Ob, sir! by the joy 1 receive from the 


embraces of a father, let me conjure you to pro- 


vide for your safety! do not expose me to the 
horror of losing you again; of losing you for 
ever! Quit this town immediately; every mo- 
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ment that you remain in it, is at the hazard of | 
your life; Iam ready to accompany you to any 


part of the world. 

Sir Wil. My dear child! how I grieve that 
your youth and virtue should be involved in my 
misfortunes! Yes, we will quit this kingdom ; 
prepare for your departure, and we may leave 


London this evening. 


“Enter Owen, hastily. 


Ha! Owen! thou art come at a happy moment. 
I have found my daughter. This is your young 
mistress, the paragon of her sex, my dear, my 
amiable Amelia. , : 

Owen. Oh, sir, this is no time for congratula 
tion. You are in the most imminent danger. 

Sir Wil. What is the matter? 

Owen. The officers of government are, at this 
instant, in the house. I saw them enter; I heard 
them say they had authority to apprehend some 
suspected person, and I ran immediately to in- 
form you of your danger. 

Ame. Oh, Heaven! My father, what will you 


Owen. Do not be alarmed, sir; we are two; 
we are armed; and we may, perhaps, be able 
to make our way through them; I will stand by 


you to the last drop of my blood. 


Sir Wil, Thou faithful creature! Stay, Owen; 


our fears may betray us: till we are sure we are 


attacked, let us shew no signs of opposition. 


Enter Moury, hastily. 


Mol. My dear mistress! we are ruined; we 
are undone for ever. 

. Ame. There are officers of justice in the house; 
I have heard it; tell me, tell me this instant, 
whom do they seek for? 

Mol. For you, madam, for you; they have a 
warrant to apprehend you, they say. 

Ame. But they have no warrant to apprehend 
any body else? 

Mol. No, madam; nobody else; but I will 
follow you to the end of the world. 

Ame. My dear Polly, I did not mean you. Re- 
tre, sir! [To Str Wriixram.]| For Heaven’s sake, 
leave me to their mercy ! they can have no facts 
against me; my life has been as innocent as _un-~ 
fortunate, and I must soon be released. 

Sir Wil. No, my child; I will not leave thee. - 

Mol. My child? This is sir William Douglas, 
then, as sure as I am alive! 

Sir Wil. Besides, retiring at such a time might 
create suspicion, and incur the danger we would 
wish to avoid. 

Mol. They will be in the room in a moment; 
I think I bear them upon the stairs; they would 
have been here before me, if Mr Freeport had 
not come in and stopt them. 

Sir Wil. Couraye, my dear Amelia ! 

Ame. Alas, sir! [ have no terrors but for you. 

Owen. They are here, sir !. 
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Mol. Oh, lord! here they are, indeed! I am 
frighted out of my wits ! 


Counax i 


Enter Mrs Goopman, Frerporr, and Officer. | 
Free. A warrant to seize her? a harmless | 


young woman? it is impossible ! 

Offi. Pardon me, sir; if the young lady goes 
by the name of Amelia Walton, I have a warrant 
to apprehend her. 

Free. On what account? 

Offi. As a dangerous person. 

Free. Dangerous ! 


Offi. Yes, sir; suspected of disaffection and | 


treasonable practices. 

Ame. I am the unhappy object of your search, 
sir; give me leave to know the substance of the 
accusation. 

Offi. cannot tell you particulars, madam; but 
information upon oath has been made against you, 
and I am ordered to apprehend you. 

Mrs Good. But you will accept of bail, sir? 
I will be bound for all I am worth in the 
world. 

Offi. In these cases, madam, bail is not usual ; 
and, if ever accepted at all, it is excessively high ; 
and given by persons of very large property, and 
known character. 

ree. Well; my property is large enough, and 
my character very well known. My name is 
Freeport. 

Offi. I know you very well, sir. 

Free. Vil answer for her appearance; I'll be 
bound in a penalty ef five hundred pounds, 
a thousand, two thousand, or what sum you 
please. 

Offi. And will you enter into the recognisance 
immediately ? 

Free. With all my heart; come along ! 

(Going. 

Off. And are you in earnest, sir? 

Free. Ay, to be sure. Why not? 

Offi. Because, sir, I'll venture to say, there are 
but few people that place their money on such se- 
curities. 

Free. So much the worse; he, who can employ 
it in doing good, places it on the best security, 
and puts it out at the highest interest in the world. 

[| Exit Preeman, with the Officer. 

Sir Wil. I can hardly trust my eyes and ears! 
who is this benevolent gentleman? 

Mrs Good. I don’t wonder you are surprised 
at Mr Freeport’s manner of proceeding, sir; but 
itis his way. He is not a ian of compliment ; 
but he does the most essential service in less time, 
than others take in making protestations. 

Mol. Here he is again! Heaven reward him ! 


Re-enter FREEPORT. 


Free. So! that matter is. dispatched ; now to 
our other affairs! this is a busy day with ine.— 
Look’ye, sir William; we must be brief; there 
is no time to be lost, 
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Sir Wil. How! am I betrayed then ! 

Free. Betrayed! no; but you are discovered. 

Owen. What! my master discovered ! 

[Offers to draw. 

Free. [To Owen.] Nay, never clap thy hand 
to thy sword, old’ Trusty ! your master isin dan- 
ger, it is true; but not from me, I promise you. 
Go, and get him a post-chaise, and let him pack 
off this instant; that is the best way of shewing 
your attachment to him at present. Twenty 
years, sir William, have not made so great an 
alteration in you, but I knew you the moment I 
saw you. 

Mrs Good. Harbour no distrust of Mr Free- 
port, sir; he is one of the worthiest men. liv 
ing. 

Ame. I know his worthiness. His behaviour 
to the officer but this moment, uncommonly 
generous as it appeared, is not the first tesu- 
mony he has given me to day, of his noble dis- 
position. : 

Free. Noble! p’shaw! nonsense ! 

Sir Wil. [To Freeport.] Sir; the kind man- 
ner in which you have been pleased to interest 
yourself in my affairs, has almost as much over- 
powered me, as if you had surprised me with 
hostile proceedings. Which way shall I thank 
you for your goodness to me and my Amelia? 

Free. Don’t thank me at all; when you are 
out of danger, perhaps I may make a proposal © 
to you, that will not be disagreeable. At present, 
think of nothing but your escape; for I should 
not be surprised, if they were very shortly to 
make you the same compliment they have paid 
to Amelia: and, in your case, which is really a 
serious one, they might not be in the humour to 
accept of my recognisance. 

Mrs Good. Mr Freeport is in the right, sir; 
every moment of delay is hazardous; let us pre~ 
vail upon you to depart immediately ! Amelia, 
being wholly innocent, cannot be long detained 
in custody, and as soon as she is released, I will 
bring her to you, wherever you shall appoint. 

Free. Ay, ay; you must be gone directly, sir ! 
and as you may want ready money upon the 
road, take my purse ! [Offering his purse. 

Sir Wil. No, thou truest friend, I have no 
need of it. With what wonderful goodness 
have you acted towards me and my unhappy 
fainily ! 

Free. Wonderful ! why wonderful? Would 
not you have done the same, if you had been 
in my place? 

Sir Wil. 1 hope I should. * 

Free. Well, then, where is the wonder of it? 
Come, come, let us see you make ready for your 
departure ! ci : 

Sir Wil. Thou best of men! 

Free. Best of men? Heaven forbid!.I have 
done no more than my duty by you. I am a 
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| man myself; and am bound to be a friend to all 


mankind, you know, [ Exeunt: 
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SCENE I.—Sparrrr’s apartment. 


Lapy Aton with ad letter in her hand, and 
SPaTTER. 


Lady Alt. THanks, my good Spatter! many 
thanks for this precious epistle! more precious 
at present than one of Ovid, Pliny, or Cicero. 
It is at once a billet-doux and a state paper; 
and serves at the same time to convict her of 
conspiring against me, and the public. 

Spat. It is a valuable manuscript, to be sure, 
madam ; and yet that is but the least half of my 
discoveries, since I left your ladyship. 

Lady Alt. But is not this half, according to 
the Grecian- axiom, more than the whole, Mr 
Spatter ? 

Spat. When you know the 
you will think not, madam. 

Lady Alt. Out with it then! I am impatient 
to he mistress of it. 

Spat. By intercepting this letter of lord Fal- 
bridge’s, your ladyship sees that we have disco- 
vered Amelia to be the daughter of sir William 
Douglas. 

Lady Alt. True. 

Spat. But what would you say, madam, if I 
had found out the father himself, too? 

Lady Alt. Sir William Douglas ! 

Spat. Is now in this house, madam. 

Lady Alt. Impossible! _ 

Spat. Nothing more certain. 
morning under a feigned name. T saw him con- 
ducted to Amelia’s apartment. This raised my 
suspicion, and I planted myself at her door, with 
all the circumspection of a spy, and address of a 
chambermaid. There I overheard their mutual 
acknowledgments of each other; and a curious 
interview it was. First they wept for grief; and 
then they wept for joy; and then they wept for 
grief again. Their tears, however, were soon in- 
terrupted by the arrival of the officer, whose pur- 
pose was partly defeated, as yon have already 
heard, by the intervention of Freeport. 

Lady Alt. Yes, the brute! But that delay was 
not half so unfortunate, as your discoveries have 
been happy, Spatter; for my revenge shall now 
return on them with reduubled fury.—Issue out 
upon them once more; see what they are about ; 
and be sure to give me immediate notice, if lord 
Falbridge should come. [ Going. 

Spat. Stay, madam. After intercepting the 
letter, I sent for your ladyship, that, at so critical 
a juncture, you might be present on the spot: 
and if you go home again, we shall lose time, 
which perhaps may be precious, in running to 
and fro. Suppose you step into the study, till I 
return. You will find my own answer to my last 
pamphlet, and the two first sheets of the next 
month’s Magazine to amuse you. ; 


whole, I believe 


He arrived this 


Lady Alt. Platined like a wise general ! Do 
you then go, and reconnoitre the enemy, while I 
lie here in ambush to reinforce you as soon as 
there shall be occasion. Do but give the word, 
we'll make a vigorous sally, put their who'e body 
to rout, and take Amelia and her father prison- 
ers. [Exeunt severally. 


SCENE IL—A hall. 


Enter Freepvort. 


Free. I don’t know how it is; but this Ame- 
lia, here, runs in my head strangely. Ever since 
I saw her, I think of nothing else. I am not in 
love with her? [n love with her! that’s non- 
sense. But I feel a kind of uneasmess, a sort of 
pain that—I don’t know what to make of it 
[ll speak to her father about her. 





Enter OwEN. 


Well, old trne-penny ! Have you prepared every 
thing for sir William’s departure ? 

Owen. We had need be going, indeed, sir; 
we-are in continual danger while we stay here ; 
who d’ye think lodged the information against 
Madam Amelia? 

Free. Who? 

Owen. A. person who lodges in this very 
house, it seems: one Mr Spatter, sir. 

Free. Spatter! how d’ye know? 

Owen. I had it from one of the officers, who 
came to apprehend her. 

Free. A dog! I could find in my heart to cut 
off his ears with my own hands, and save him 
the disgrace of the pillory. 

Owen. My poor master is always unfortunate. 
If lord Brumpton had lived a week longer, sir 
William might perhaps have been out of the 
reach of their malice. 

Free. Lord Brampton? 

Owen. Yes, sir. He was soliciting my mas- 
ter’s pardon; but died before he had accomplish- 
ed bis benevolent intentions. 

Free. Ha! A thought strikes me! [Apart.J— 
Hark ye, friend, [To Owen ] does sir William 
know the present lord Brumpton ? 

Owen. No, sir. The late lord had no chil- 
dren, or near relations, living; and, indeed, he 
was the only surviving friend of my poor master 
in the kingdom. 

Free. Is the chaise at the door? 

Owen. Not yet, sir; but I expect it every mo- 
ment. 

Free. Run to your master, and desire him not 
to go till I see bim. Tell him T am going out 
ee his business, and will be back within this 

our. 
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Owen. I will let him know immediately. Ah, 
you're a true friend, indeed, sir. 
[Shaking him earnestly bythe hand. 
Free. Pooh! prithee ! 
Owen, Ah! fleaven preserve you ! 
[ Exit Owen. 
Free. Fare thee well, old honesty! By the 
death of lord Brumpton, without children or 
near relations living, as Owen says, the title 
and estate come to my old friend Jack Brump- 
ton, of Liverpool, who is of a distant branch, 
a fourth cousin, for aught I know, who has past 
his whole life in a compting-house; and who, a 
few years ago, no more dreamt of being a lord, 
than grand signior, or great mogul. 
good a heart, that I believe it is impossible even 
for a title to corrupt it. I know he is in town; 
so [ll go to him immediately, acquaint him with 
the obligation entailed on him, to be of service 
to sir William, and make him heir to the bene- 
volence of his predecessor, as well as his wealth 
and dignity. [ Going, stops.| Who’s here? Mrs 
Goodman and Spatter, as J live ! Oh the dog! 
my blood rises at the villain, If I don’t take 
care, I shall incur an action of battery for cane- 
ing the rascal. 


Enter Mrs Goopman and Spatrer, 


Mrs Good. In short, Mr Spatter, I must beg 
leave to give you warning, and desire that you 
would provide yourself with another lodging as 
soon as possible. 

Spat. What now? What the deuce is the mat- 

ter with you, Mrs Goodman? 
. Mrs Good. I see now the meaning of lady 
Alton’s recommendation of such a lodger to my 
house, as well as of her visits to Amelia, and her 
frequent conferences with. you, sir. 

Spat. The woman is certainly out of her sen- 
ses. 

Free. What has been laid to your charge is no 
joke, sir. 

Spat. What! are you there to keep up her 
backhand, Mr Freeport ! What is all this? 

Free. You are found out to be a spy, sir. 

Mrs Good. A person who pries into the se- 
crets of families, merely to betray them. 

Free. An informer ! 

Mrs Good. An eayes-dropper ! 

Free. A liar ! 

Spat. Right-hand and left! this is too much: 
what the plague is the matter with you both? 

Mrs Good. Did not you go and tell that Ame- 
lia was a native of Scotland? 

Spat. Well; and where’s the harm of being 
born in Scotland ? 

Free. None; except by your malicious inter- 
pretation, rascal; by means of which, you made 
it the ground of an information against her, and 
were the cause of her being apprehended. 

Spat. And you were the cause of her being 
released; every man in his way, Mr Freeport ! 
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Free. Look you, sirrah! you ate one of those 
wretches, who miscall themselves authors; a 
fellow, whose heart, and tongue, and pen, are 
equally scandalous; who try to insinuate your- 
self every where, to make mischief, if there is 
none, and to increase it, if you find any. But if 
you fetch and carry like a spaniel, you must be 
treated like one. I have observed that you are 
always loitering in the passages; but if I catch 
you within the wind of a door again, I'll beat you 
till you are as black as your own ink, sirrah.— 
Now, you know my mind. Q [ Evit. 

Spat. Very civil, and very polite, indeed, Mr 
Freeport. Ha! here comes my friend, lord Fal- 
bridge, a 

Mrs Good. Lord Falbridge your friend? For 
shame, Mr Spatter ! 


Enter Lorp Fatprince, hastily. 


i 
Lord Fal. Mrs Goodman, I rejoice to see 
you. Tell me, how does my Amelia? I have 
heard of her distress, and flew to her relief.- 
Was she alarmed? Was she terrified ? i 
Mrs Good. Not much, my lord: she sustained 
the shock with the same constancy that she en- 
dures every affliction. atthe 
Lord Fal. 1 know her merit; I am too well 
acquainted with her greatness of soul; and hope 
it Is not yet too late for me to do justice to her 
virtue. Go to her, my dear Mrs Goodman, and 
tell her, [ beg to see her: I have something 
that concerns her very nearly, to impart to her. 
Mrs Good. I will, my lord. | Ewit. 
Lord Fal. Oh, Mr Spatter ! I did not see you. 
What have you got there, sir? 
’ [Seeing a paper in his hand. 
Spat. Proposals for a new work, my lord !— 
May I beg the honour of your lordship’s name a- 
tong my list of subscribers? 
Lord Fal. With all my heart, sir. 
ready in your debt on another account. 
[ Pulling out his purse. 
Spat. To me, my lord? You do me a great 
deal of honour; I should be very proud to be of 
the least service to your lordship. 
Lord Fal. You have been of great service to 
me already, sir. It was you, I tind, lodged the 
information against this young lady. 
Spat. I did no more than my duty, my lord, 
Lord Fal. Yes; you did me a favour, sir. 
[ consider only the deed, and put the intention 
quite out of the question. You meant to do 
Amelia a_ prejudice, and you have done mea 
service: for, by endeavouring to bring her into 
distress, you gave me an opportunity of shewing 
my eagerness to relieve her. There, sir! there 
is for the good you have done, while you meant 
to make inischief. [Giving him a few guineas.] 
But take this along with it; if you ever presume 
to mention the name of Amelia’ any more, or 
give yourself the least concern about her, or her 
affairs, Vl 
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Spat. I am obliged to your lordship. 

[ Bowing. 

Lord Fal. Be gone, sir; leave me. 

Spat. Your most humble servant, my lord !— 
So! I am abused by every body; and yet I get 
money by every body; egad, i believe I am a 
much cleverer fellow than I thought I was ! 

, | Bait. 

Lord Fal. Alas! Iam afraid that Amelia will 
not see me. What would I not suffer to repair 
the affront. that I have offered her? 


Enter Motty. 


Ha! Polly! how much am I obliged to you for 
sending me notice of Amelia’s distress? 

Mol. Hush, my lord! Speak lower, for Hea- 
ven’s sake ! My mistress has so often forbade me 
to tell any thing about her, that I tremble still at 
the thoughts of the confidence I have put in you. 
I was bewitched, I think, to let you know who she 
was. 

Lord Fal. You were inspired, Polly ! Heaven 
inspired you to acquaint me with all her distres- 
ses, that I might recommend myself to her fa- 
vour again, by my zeal to serve her, though a- 
gainst her will. 

Mol. That was the reason I told you; for else, 
T am sure, I should die with grief to give her the 
least uneasiness. 

Lord Fal. But may I hope to see Amelia? 
Will she let me speak with her? 

Mol. No, indeed, my lord; she is so offended at 
your late behaviour, that she will not even suffer 
us to mention your name to her. 

Lord Fal. Death and confusion! What a 
wretch have I made myself! Go, Polly; go and 
let her know, that I must speak with her; in- 
form her, that I have been active for her wel- 
fare; and have authority to release her from the 
information lodged against her. 

Mol. I will let her know your anxiety, my 
lord; but, indeed, I am afraid she will not see 

ou. 

Lord Fal. She must, Polly; she must. The 
agonies of my mind are intolerabie. Tell her, 
she must come, if it be but fora moment; or 
else, in the bitterness of despair, I fear I shell 
break into her apartment, and throw myself at 
her feet. 

Mol. Lud! you frighten me out of my wits. 
Have a little patience, and I'll tell ey mistress 
what a taking you are in. 

Lord Fal. Fly, then! I can taste'no comfort, 
till I hear her resolution, [ Exit Moxy. 

How culpably have I acted towards the most 
amiable of her sex! But I will make her every 
reparation in my power. The warmth and sin- 
cerity of my repentance shall extort forgiveness 
from her. By Heaven, she comes !—Death! how 
sensibly does an ungenerous action abase us! I 
am conscious of the : superiority of her virtue, and 
almost dread the encounter. 
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Enter AMELIA. 


Ame. 1 understand, my lord, that, by your ap- 
plication, I am held free of the charge laid 
against me; and that I am once more entirely at 
liberty. Iam truly sensible of your good offices, 
and thank you for the trouble you have taken. 

[Going. 

Lord Fal. Stay, madam! do not leave me in 
still greater distraction than you found me. If 
my zeal to serve you has bad any weight with 
you, it must have inspired you with more favour- 
able dispositions towards me. 

Ame. You must.pardon me, my lord, if I can- 
not so soon forget a very late transaction. After 
that, all your proceedings alarm me: nay, even 
your present zeal to serve me, creates new suspi- 
cions, while I cannot but be doubtful of the mo- 
tives from which it proceeds. 

Lord Fal. Cruel Amelia! for, guilty as I am, 
I must complain, since it was your own difhidence 
that was in part the occasion of my crime. Why 
did you conceal your rank and condition from 

me? Why did not you tell me, that you were the 
daughter of the unhappy sir William Douglas? 

Ame. Who told you that I was so, my lord? 

Lord Fal. Nay, do not’ deny it now ; it is in 
vain to attempt to conceal it any longer ; 3 it was 
the main purport of my letter to apprize you of 
my knowledge of it. 

Ame. Your letter, my lord ! 

Lord Fal. Yes; wild as it was, it was the of— 
spring of compunction and remorse; and if. it 
conveyed the dictates of my soul, it spoke me the 
truest of penitents. You did not disdain to read 
it, sure! 

Ame. Indeed, my lord, I never received any 
letter from you. 

Lord Fal. Not received any! I sent it this 
very morning. My own servant was the messen- 
ger. What can this mean? Has he betrayed me? 
At present, suffer me to compensate, as far as 
possible, for the wrongs I have done you: re- 
ceive my hand and heart, and let an honourable 
marriage obliterate the very idea of my past con- 
duct. 

Ame. No, my lord; you have discovered me, 
it is true: I am the daughter of sir William: 
Douglas. Judge for yourself, then; and think 
how I ought to look upon a man, who has in-. 
sulted my distress, and endeavoured to tempt me 
to dishonour my family. 

Lord Fal. Your justice must acquit me of the 
intention of that offence, since, at that time, I 
was ignorant of your illustrious extraction. 

Ame. It may be so; yet your excuse is but an 
aggravation of the crime. You imagined me, 
perhaps, to be of as low and mean an origin, as 
you thought me poor and unhappy. You suppo- 
sed that I had no title to any dowry but my ho- 

sour, no dependan-e but on my virtue; and yet, 
you attempted to rob me of that virtue, which 
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was the only jewel that could raise the meanness 
of my birth, or support me under my misfor- 
tunes; which, instead of relieving, you chose to 
make the pandar to your vile inclinations. 

Lord Fal. Thou most amiable of thy sex, how 
I adore thee! Even thy resentment renders thee 
more lovely in my eyes, and makes thee, if pos- 
sible, dearer to me than ever. Nothing but our 
union can ever make me happy. 

Ame.. Such an union must not, cannot be. 

Lord Fal. Why? What should forbid it? 

Ame. My father. 

Lord Fal. Your father! where is he? In what- 
ever part of the world he now resides, I will con- 
vey you to him, and he shall ratify our happi- 
ness. . 


Enter Moxty, hastily. 


Mol. Oh Lord, madam ! here’s the angry lady 
coming again; she that made such a racket this 
morning. 

Ame. Lady Alton? 

Mol. Yes, madam. 

Lord Fai. Lady Alton! Confusion! Stay, ma- 
dam ! [To Ametta, who is going. 

Ame. No, my lord; I bave endured one af- 
front from her already to-day ; why should I ex- 
pose myself to a second? Her ladyship, you 
know, has a prior claim to your attention. [ Exit. 

Lord Fal. Distraction! I had a thousand 
things to ss to her.—Go, my dear Polly, follow 
my Amelia! Plead earnestly in my behalf; urge 
all the tenderest things that fancy can suggest, 
and return to me as soon as lady Alton is de- 
parted. 

Mol. I will, my lord. Oh lud! here she is, as 
J am alive! ; [ Exit. 

Lady Fal. Abandoned by Amelia! and hunted 
by this fury! [ shall run wild! 

Enter Lavy Auton. 


Lady Alt. You may well turn away from me ; 
at length I have full conviction of your baseness. 
I ain now assured of my own shame, and your 
falsehood. Perfidious monster ! 

Lord Fal. It is unjust to tax me with perfidy, 
madam.. I have rather acted with too much sin- 
cerity. I long ago frankly declared to you the 
utter impossibility of our reconciliation. 

Lady Alt. What! after having made your ad- 
dresses to me? After having sworn the most in- 
violable affection for me? Oh, thou arch-decei- 
ver ! 

Lord Fal. I never deceived you: when I pro- 
fessed a passion, I really entertained one: when 
I made my addresses to you, I wished to call you 
my wife. 

Lady Ait, And what can you allege in excuse 
of your falsehood? Have you not been guilty of 
the blackest perjury? 

Lord Fai. The change of my sentiments needs 
no excuse from me, madam; you were yourself 
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the occasion of it. In spite of the torrent of fa- 
shion, and the practice of too many others of my 
rank in life, I have a relish for domestic happi- 
ness; and have always wished for a wife, who 
might render my home a delightful refuge from 
the cares and bustle of the world abroad. These 
were my views with you; but, thank Heaven, 
your. outrageous temper happily betrayed itself 
in good time, and convinced me, that my sole 
aim in marriage would be frustrated: for I could 
neither have been happy myself, nor have made 
you so. 

Lady Alt. Paltry evasion! You have aban- 
doned me for your Amelia; you have meanly 
quitted a person of letters, a woman of rank and 
condition, for an illiterate vagabond, a needy ad- 
venturer. 

Lord Fal. The person you mention, madam, 
is, indeed, the opposite of yourself; she is all 
meekness, grace, and virtue. 

Lady Alt. Provoking traitor! You urge me 
past ail sufferance. I meant to expostulate, but 
you oblige me to invective-—But, have a care! 
You are not so secure as vou suppose yourself; 
and I may revenge myself sooner than you ima- 
gine. 

_Lord Fal. I am aware of your vindictive dis- 
position, madam; for I know, that you are more 
envious than jealous, and rather violent than ten- 
der ; but the present object of my affections shall 
be placed above your resentment, and challenge 


| your respect. 


Lady Alt. Away, fond man! I know that ob- 


ject of your affections better than yourself; I 


know who she is; I know who the stranger is 
that arrived for her this morning; I know all: men 
more powerful than yourself shall be apprised of 
the whole immediately; and within these two 
hours, nay, within this hour, you shall see the un- 
worthy object, for which you have slighted me, 
with all that is dear to her and you, torn away 
from you perforce. Going. 

Lord Fal. Ha! -how’s this? Stay, madam! 
Explain yourself! But one word; do but hear 


me. 

Lady Alt. No; I disdain to hear you: I scorn 
all explanation. I have discovered the contempt~ 
ible cause of your inconstancy, and know yoy to 
be mean, base, false, treacherous, and perfidious, 
You have forfeited my tenderness ; and, be assu- 
red, you shall feel the effects of my even 

vie. 

Lord Fal. What does she mean! The stran- 
ger that arrived to-day !—That arrived for my 
Amelia! Sure it cannot be. [Pausing.] Is it 
possible that. 





Re-enter Motty. 


Ha, Polly! explain these riddles to me. Lady 
Alton threatens me; she threatens my Amelia: 
does she know any thing? Her fury will trans- 
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port her to every extravagance: how dreadful is 
jealousy in a woman ! 

Mol. Ay, it is a dreadful thing, indeed, my 
lord. Well! Heaven send me always to be in 
love, and never to be jealous ! 

Lord Fal. But she talked of tearing Amelia 
from me perforce And then some stranger— 
She threatens him, too : what is it she means? 

Mol. What! a gentleman that, came to ma- 
dam Amelia? [ Alarmed. 

Lord Fal. Yes, to Amelia; and arrived this 
very day, she says. 

Mol. We are ruined for ever! she means sir 
William Douglas ! 

Lord Fal. The father of oles Amelia! Is he 
here? 

Mol. Yes, my lord; I was bound to secrecy ; 





ACT 


SCENE I.—Continues. 


Enter Lorp Fatsrince and Motty, meeting. 


Mol. Ou, my lord! I am glad to see you re- 
turned. 

Lord Fal. Where is your mistress? [ Eagerly. 

Mol. in her own chamber. 

Lord Fal. And where is sir William Douglas? 

Mol. With my mistress. 

Lord Fal. And have there been no officers 
here to apprehend them? 

Mol, Ofticers! No, my lord.. Officers! you 
frighten me! I was in hopes, by seeing your 
lordship so soon again, that there were some 
good news. for us. 

Lord Fal. Never was any thing so unfortu- 
nate. The noble persuns, to whom I meant to 
make application, were out of town; nor could 
by any means be seen or spoken with, till to- 
morrow morning; and, to add to my distraction, 
I learnt that a new information had been made, 
and a new warrant issued to apprehend sir Wil- 
ham Douglas aud Amelia. 

Mol. Oh dear! What can we do then? 

Lord Fal. Do! I shall run mad. Go, my 
dear Polly, go to your mistress, and sir William, 
and inform them af their danger. Every mo- 
ment is precious, but perhaps they may yet have 
time to escape. 

Mol. I will, my lord ! 

[ Going. 

Lord Fal. Stay! [Mouty returns.} My cha- 
rot is at the door; tell them not to wait for any 
other carriage, but to get into that, and drive 
away immediately. 

Mol. I will, my lord. Oh dear! I never was 
so terrified in all my life ! 

[ Evit Motty. 

Lord Fal. If I can but save them now, we 
may gain time for mediation. Ha! what noise? 
Are the officers coming? Who’s here? 
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but I can’t help telling you the whole truth, be- 
cause I am sure you will do all in your power to 
be of service to us. 

Lord Fal. You know my whole soul, Polly: 
this outrageous woman’s malice shall be defeat- 
ed. 

Mol. Heaven send it may ! 

Lord Fal. Be assured it shall: do not alarm 
your mistress; I fly to serve her, and will return 
as soon as possible. 

Mol. I shall be miserable till we see you again, 
my lord. [ Exit. 

Lord Fal. And now, good Heaven! that art 
the protection of innocence, second my endea= 
vours! enable me to repair the affront I have of- 
fered to injured virtue, and let me relieve the 
unhappy from their distresses. [ Ewit. 


[Couman. 


V. 


Enter La France. 





La France. Milor, mons. le duc de 

Lord Fal. Sirrah ! villain! You have been the 
occasion of all this mischief. By your careless- 
ness, or treachery, lady Alton has intercepted my 
letter to Amelia. 

La France. Ladi Alton? 

Lord Fal. Yes, dog; did not I seat you here 
this morning with a letter? 

La France. Oui, milor. 

Lord Fal. And did you bring it here, rascal ? 

La France. Oui, milor. 

Lord Fal. No, sirrah. You did not bring it ; 
the lady never received any letter from me; she 
told me so herself: whom did you give it to? 
[La France hesitates.) Speak, sirrah! or Uk 
shake your soul out of your body. [Shaking him. 

La France. I giv it to 

Lond Fal. Who, rascal ? 

La France. Monsieur Spatter. 

Lord Fal. Mr Spatter ? 

La France. Oui, milor; he promis to giv it to 
Mademoiselle Amelie, vid bis own hand. 

Lord Fat. I shall soon know the truth of that, 
sir, for yonder is Mr Spatter himself: run, and 
tell him I desire to speak with him ! 

La France. Oui, milor ; ma foi, I vas very 
near kesh; I never was in more vilain embarras 
in all my life. [ Evit La France. 

Lord Fal. My letter’s falling into the hands of 
that fellow, accounts for every thing. The con- 
tents iustructed him concerning Amelia. What 
a wretch I am! Destined every way to be of 
prejudice to that virtue, which I am bound to 
adore. 





Re-enter La France with SPATTER. 


Spat. Monsieur la France tells me, that your 
lordship desires to speak with me what are 
your commands, my lord? [ Pertlys 
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_ Lord Fal. The easy impudence of the rascal 
_ puts me out of all patience ! [ Aside. 

Spat. My lord ! 

Lord Fal. The last time I saw you, sir, you 
were rewarded for the good you had done; you 
must expect now to be chastised for your mis- 
chief. 

Spat. Mischief, my lord? 

Lord Fal. Yes, sir—where is that letter of 
mine, which La France tells me he gave you to 
deliver to a young lady of this house? 

Spat. Oh the devil! [Apart.] Letter, my lord? 

| Hesitates. 

Lord Fal. Yes, letter, sir; did not you give it 
him, La France? 

La France. Oui, milor ! 

Spat. Y—e—e—s, yes, mv lord; I had the 
letter of Monsieur La France, to be sue, my 
lord; but——but 

Lord Fal: But what, sirrah? give me the let- 
ter immediately ; and if I find that the seal has 
been broken, I will break every bone in your 
skin. 

Spat. For Weaven’s sake, my lord! [ Feeling in 
_ Ais pockets.| I—I—I1 have not got the letter 
about me at present, my lord; but if you will 
give me leave to step to my apartment, [ll bring 
it you immediately. 








[Offering to go. 

Lord Fal. [Stopping him.] No, no; that will 
not do, sir; you shall not stir, I promise you— 
Look ye, rascal! tell me, what is become of my 
letter, or I will be the death of you this instant, 

Drawing. 

Spat: [Kneeling.| Put up your sword, my lord; 
put up your sword; and I will tell you every 
thing in the world. Indeed, I will. 

Lord Fal. Well, sir; be quick then! 
[Putting up his sword. 





Spat. Lady Alton 
_ Lord Fal. Lady Alton! I thought so; go on, 

sir. 1 
Spat. Lady Alton, my lord, desired me to pro- 
cure her all the intelligence in my power, con- 
cerning every thing that past between your lord- 
ship and Amelia. 

Lord Fal, Well, sir; what then? 

Spat. A little patience, I entreat your lordship. 
Accordingly, to oblige her ladyship one must 
oblige the ladies, you know, my lord—I did keep 
a pretty sharp look-out, I must confess: and this 
morning, meeting Monsieur La France, with a 
letter from your lordship in his charge, I very 
readily gave him five guineas of her ladyship’s 
bounty-money, to put it into iny hands. 

La France. Oh diable! me voila perdu ! 

[ Aside. 





Lord Fal. How! A bribe, rascal ? 

[To La France. 

La France. Ah, milor! [On his knees. 

Spat. At the same price for every letter, he 
would have sold a whole mail, my lord. 


Vor. II. . 
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La France. Ayez pitit de moi! 

[ Holding up his hands. 

Lord Fal. Betray the confidence I reposed in 

ou? 

Spat. He offered me the letter of his own ac- 
cord, my lord, 4 

La France, No such ting, en verit®, milor! + 

Spat. Very true, I can assure your lordship. 

Lord Fal. Well, well; I shall chastise him at 
my leisure. At present, sir, do you return me 
my letter. 

Spat. I—I have it not about me, my lord. 

Lord Fal. Where is it, rascal? tell me this 
instant, or 

La France, Lédy Altén— 

Lord Fal. [To Sparter.] What! has she got 
it? speak, sirrah ! 

Spat. She has, indeed, my lord. ma 

Lord Fal. Are not you a couple of villains ? 

La France. Oui, milor. i both speak at once. 

Spat. Yes, my lord! 

Lord Fal. [To Spat.] But. hold, sir! a word 
more with you! As you seem to he lady Alton’s 
chief agent, I must desire some further informa- 
tion from you. ; : 

Spat. Any thing in my power, my lord. 

Lord Fal, I can account for her knowledge of 
Amelia, by means of my letter; but how did she 
discover sir William Douglas ? 

Spat. 1 told her, my lord. : 

Lord Fal. But how did you discover him 
yourself? 

Spat. By listening, my lord. 

Lord Fal. By listening ? 

Spat. Yes, by listening, my lord! let me but 
once be about a house, and I'll engage to clear 
it, like a ventilator, my lord. There 1s nota 
door to a single apartment in this house, but I 
have planted my ear at the key-hole. 

Lord Fal. And were these the means by which 
you procured your intelligence ? 

Spat. Yes, my lord. 

Lord Fal. Impossible ! a 

Spat. Oh dear! nothing so easy; this 1s no- 
thing at all, my lord! I have given an account 
of the plays in our journal, for three months to- 
gether, without being nearer the stage than the 
pit-passage ; and I have collected the debates of 
a whole session, for the magazine, only by at- 
tending in the lobby. 

Lord Fal. Precious rascal !—Ha! who comes 
here? Lady Alton hersclf again, as I live! 

Spat. [Apart.| The devil she is! I wish I was 
out of the house. 





Enter Lapy Arron. 

Lady Alt. What! still here, my lord? still 
witnessing to your own shame, and the justice of 
my resentment ! 

‘Lord Fal. Yes, I am still here, madam; and 
sorry to be made a witness of your cruelty and 
meanness: of your descending to arts, so mucts 


on 
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beneath your rank; and practices, so unworthy. 


of your sex. 

Lady Alt. You talk in riddles, my lord! 

Lord Fal. This gentleman shall explain them. 

Here, madam! here is the engine of your ma- 
lice, the instrument of your vengeance, your 
prime minister, Mr Spatter. 

Lady Alt. What have I to do with Mr Spat- 
ter? 

Lord Fal. To do mischief—to intercept let- 
ters, and break them open; to overhear private 
conversations, and betray them ; to— 

Lady Alt. Wave you laid any thing of this 
kind to my charge, sir? 





[To Sparrer. 

Spat. I have heen obliged to speak the truth, 
though much against my will, indeed, madam. 

Lady Alt. The truth! thou father of lies, did 
ever any truth proceed from thee? What! is his 
lordship your new patron! A fit Mecenas for 
thee, thou scandal to the belles lettres ! 

Lord Fal. Your-rage at this detection is but a 
fresh conviction of your guilt, 

Lady Alt. Do not triumph, monster! you shall 
still feel the superiority I have over you. The 
object of your wishes is no longer under your 
protection ; the officers of the government en- 
tered the house at the same time with myself, 
with a warrant to seize both Amelia and her 
father. ~ 

Lord Fal. Confusion |! Are not they gone 
then? La France! villain! run, and bring me 
word } 

La France: I go, milor! [ Exit. 

Lady Ait. Do not flatter yourself with any 
hopes; they,have not escaped; here they are, 
_secured in proper hands. 

Lord Fal. Death and distraction! now I am 
completely miserable. 


Enter Stn Wiituram Dovuctas, AMELIA, Owen, 
and Officers. 


Lady Alt. Yes, your misery is complete in- 
deed; and so shall be my revenge. Oh! your 
servant, madam! [Turning to Amptta] You 
now see to what a condition your pride and ob- 
stinacy have reduced you. Did not I bid you 
tremble at the consequences? 

Ame. It was here alone that I was vulnerable. 
[ Holding her father’s hand.| Ob, madam! [ Turn- 
ing to Lavy Auton.] by the virtues that should 
adorn your rank, by the tenderness of your 
sex, I conjure you, pity my distress! do but 
release my father, and there are no concessions, 
however humiliating, which you may not exact 
from me. 

Lady Alt. Those concessions now come too 
late, madam. If I were even inclined to relieve 
you, at present it is hot in my power. [ Haughti- 
ly.| Lord Falbridge perhaps may hsve more in- 
terest. « [With a sneer. 

Lord Fal. Cruel, insulting woman! [To Lapy 
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Atroy.] Do not alarm yourself, my Amelia !— 
Do not be concerned, sir! [To Sir WirtraM.] 
Your enemies shall still be disappointed. Al- 
though ignorant of your arrival, I ‘have, for 
some time past, exerted all my interest in your 
favour, and, by the mediation of those still more 
powerful, I do not despair of success. Your 
case is truly a compassionate one; and in that 
breast, from which alone mercy can proceed, 
thank Heaven, there is the greatest reason to ex- 
ect it. . 

Sir Wil. I am obliged to you for your concern, 
sir. f 
Lord Fal. Oh, L.owe you all this, and much © 
more—But this is no time to speak of my offen- 
ces, or repentance. 

Lady Alt. This is mere trifling. I thought you 
knew on what occasion you came hither, sir. 

[To the Officer. 

Of. Your reproof is too just, madam.’ [ at- 
tend you, sir. [To Sin WrntraM. 

Lord Fal. Wold! Let me prevail on you, sir, 
[To the Officer.] to suffer them to remain here 
ull to-morrow morning. I will answer for the 
consequences. 

Offi. Pardon me, my lord! we should be hap~ 
py to oblige you; but we must discharge the 
duty of our office. 

Lady Fal. Distraction ! 

Sir Wil. Come, then! we follow you, sir! Be 
comforted, my Amelia! for my sake, be com- 
forted! Wretched as I am, your anxiety shocks 
me more than my own misfortunes. 


As they are going out, Enter Freeport. 


Free. Heyday! what now! the officers here 
again! I thought we had satisfied you this morn- 
ing. What is the meaning of all this? 

Ofi. This will inform you, sir. 

[ Giving the warrant. 

Free. How’s this? Let me see! [ Reading.] 
‘ This is to require you—um um—‘ the bodies 
“ of William Ford and Amelia Walton’—um um 
—‘ suspected persons—um—um—Well, well! 
I see what this is: but you will accept of bail, 
sir? 

Cf. No, sir; this casé is not bailable, and 
we have already been reprimanded for taking 
your recognizance this morning. 

Sir Wil. Thou good man! T shall ever retain 
the most, lively sense of your behaviour: but 
your kind endeavours to preserve the poor re- 
mainder of my proscribed life are in vain. We 
must submit to our destiny. [ All going. 

Free. Hoid, hold! one word, I beseech you, 
sir? [To the Officer.] a minute or two will make 
no difference--Bail then, it seems, will not do, 
sir? 

Officer. No, sir. - 

‘Free. Well, well; 
that will perhaps. 

Lord Fal. How! 


then I have something here 
[ Feeling in his pocket. 
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Lady Alt, What does he mean? 
Free. No, it is not there- 





will not do. 
and let us hear how. you like the contents. 





Sir Wil. What do I see! [Opening and per- 


using it.| My pardon! the full and free pardon 
of my offences! Oh heaven! and is it to you 
then, to you, sir, that I owe all this ?---Thus, thus 
jet me shew my gratitude to my henefactor ! 
[Falling ut his feet. 
Free. Get up, get up, sir William ! Thank 
Heaven, and the most gracious of monarchs. 
You have very little obligation to me, I promise 
you. 


Ame. My father restored! Then I am the hap- 


piest of women ! 

Lord Fal. A pardon! I am transported. 

Lady Alt. Gow’s this? a pardon ! 

Free. Under the great seal, madam. 

Lady Alt. Confusion! what! am I baffled at 
last then? Am I disappointed even of my re- 
venge ?—Thou officious fool! [To Frezvorr. | 
May these wretches prove as great a torment to 
you, as they have been to me! As for thee, [To 
Lorp Faxsripcr. | thou perfidious monster, may 
thy guilt prove thy punishment ! May you obtain 
the unworthy union you desire! May your wife 
_prove as false to you, as you have been to me! 
May you be followed, like Orestes, with the 
furies of a guilty conscience; find your error 
when it is too late; and die in all the horrors 
of despair ! [ Ezit. 

Free. There goes a woman of quality for you! 
what little actions ! and what a great soul! 
Ha! Master Spatter! where are you suing? 

To Spatter, who is sneaking off: 

Spat. Following the Muse, sir! [Pointing 
after Lavy Auton.| But if you have any fur- 
ther commands, or his lordship should haye oc- 
casion for me to write his epithalamium-— 

Lord Fal. Peace, wretch! sleep in a whole 
skin, and be thankful! I would solicit mercy 
myself, and have not leisure to punish you. Bé 
gone, sir! 

Spat. I am obliged to your lordship—This af- 
fair will make a good article for the Evening- 
Post to-night, however. [ Aside, and Exit. 

Sir Wil. How happy has this reverse of for- 
tuse made me !—But my surprise is almost equal 
tomy joy. May we beg you, sir, | To Freeport. | 
to inform us how your benevolence has effected 
what seems almost a miracle, in my favour? 

' Free. In two words then, sir William, this 
happy event is chiefly owing to your old friend, 
the late lord Brumpton. 

Sir Wil. Lord Brumpton ! 

Free. Yes; honest Owen there told me, that 
his lordship had been employed in soliciting your 
pardon. Did not you, Owen? 

Owen. I did, sir. 
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Tt is in t’other 
pocket, I-believe. Here, sir William! [Produ- 
cing a parchment.| Ask the gentleman, if that 
But, first of all, read it yourself,. 
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Free. Upon hearing that, and perceiving the 
danger you were in, I went immediately to the 
present lord Brumpton; who is a very honest 
fellow, and one of the oldest acquaintance I 
have in the world. He, at my instance, immedi- 
ately made. the necessary application ; and guess 
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| how agreeably we were surprised to hear that 


the late lord had already been successful, and 
that the pardon had been made out, on the very 
morning of the day his lordship died. Away- 
went I,.as fast as a pair of horses could carry me, 
to fetch it; and should certainly have prevented 
this last arrest, if the warrant to apprehend you, 
as dangerous persons, had not issued under your 
assumed names of William Ford and Amelia 
Walton, against whom the information had been 
laid. But, however, it has only served to pre- 
vent your running away, when the danger was 
over ; for at present, sir William, thank Heaven 
and his majesty, you are a whole man again; and 
you have nothing to do but to make a legal 
appearance, and to plead the pardon Ihave 
brought you, to absolve you from all informa- 
tions. 

Lord Fal. Thou honest, excellent man! How 
happily have you supplied, what I failed to ac- 
complish! 

Free. Ay, I heard that your lordship had been 
busy.—You had more friends at court than one, 
sir William, I promise you. 

Sir Wil. I am overwhelmed with my sudden 
good fortune, and am poor even in thanks. 
Teach me, Mr Freeport, teach me how to make 
some acknowledgement for your extraordinary 
generosity ! 

Free. (ll tell you what, sir William. Not- 
withstanding your daughter’s pride, I took a 
liking to her, the moment I saw her. 

Lord Fal. Ha! What's this! 

Free. What’s the matter, my lord? 

Lord Fal. Nothing. Go on, sir! 

Free. Why, then, to confess the truth, I am 
afraid that my benevolence, which you have all 
been pleased to praise so highly, had some little 
leaven of self-interest in it; and I was desirous 
to promote Amelia’s happiness more ways than. 
one. 
Lord Fal. Then I am the veriest wretch that | 
ever existed.—But take her, sir! for I must 
confess that you have deserved her by your 
proceedings ; and that J, fool and villain that 
I was, have forfeited her by mine. | Going. 

Free. Hold, hold! one word before you go, if 
you please, my lord! You may kill yourself for 
aught 1 know, but you shan’t lay your death at 
my door, I promise you. | had a kindness for 
Amelia, I must confess; but, in the course of 
my late negotiation for sir William, hearing of 
your lordship’s pretensions, | dropt all thoughts 
of her. It is a maxim with’ me, to do good 
wherever I can, but always to abstain from do~ 
ing mischief—Now, as I can’t make the lady 
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happy myself, I would fain put her into the 
hands of those that can.—So, if you would oblige 
me, sir William, let me join these two young 
folks together, [Joining their hands.| and do you 
say Amen to it. 

Sir Wil. With all my heart !—You can have 
no objection, Amelia? [AMELIA bursts into tears. 

Lord Fal. How bitterly do those tears re- 
proach me! It shall be the whole business of my 
future life to atone for them. 

Ame. Your actions this day, and your solici- 
tude for my father, have redeemed you in my 
good opinion; and the consent of sir William, 
seconded by so powerful an advocate as Mr 
Freeport, cannot be contended with. Take my 
_ hand, my Jord! a virtuous passion may inhabit 
the purest breast; and I am not ashamed to con- 
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fess, that I had conceived a partiality for you, till 
your own conduct turned my heart against you; 
and if my resentment has given you any pain, 
when I consider the occasion, I must own. that I 
cannot repent it. 

Lord Fal, Mention it no more, my love, I be- 
seech you! You may justly blame your lover, I 
confess ; but I will never give you cause to com- 
plain of your husband, 

Free. I don’t believe you will. I give you 
joy, my lord! I give you all joy! As for you, 
madam, [To ‘Senta do but shew the world 
that you can bear prosperity, as well as you have 
sustained the shocks of adversity, and there are 
few women, who may not wish to be an Amelia. 

[ Exeunt omnes. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONE. 


MEN. 
Str Bensamin Dove, henpecked by his wife. 
BELFIELD sen. 
BELFIELD jun. } the Brothers. 
Capratn IRonsines, uncle to BELFIELD sen. and 
jun. 
Sxrrr, master of the privateer. 
Paterson, servant to Str BENJAMIN. 
Op Goopwin, a fisherman. 
Purp, his son. 
. Francis, servant to BeLFreLp jun. 
JONATHAN, servant to Sin BENJAMIN. 


- 


WOMEN. 


Lapy Dove. 
Soputa, Str Bensamrn’s daughter. 
VioLeTTa, wife to BELFIELD sen. 
Fanny Goopwin, 

Lucy Waters. 

Kirry, Lapy Dovy’s maid, | 


Scene—The sea coast of Cornwyll. 


ACT I. 


SCENE I—A rocky shore, with a fisherman’s 
cabin in the cliff: a violent tempest, with thun- 
der and lightning : a ship discovered stranded 
on the coast. The characters enter, after ha- 
ving looked out of their cabin, as if waiting 

Sor the abatement of the storm. 


Goopwin, Puitrp, and Fanny. 


Phi. Ir blows a rank storm; ’tis well, father, 
we hauled the boat ashore before the weather 
came on; she’s safe bestowed, however, let what 
will happen. 

' Good. Ay, Philip, we had need be provident : 
except that poor skiff, my child, what have we 
left in this world that we can call our own? 


Phi. To my thoughts, now, we live as happily 
in this poor hut, as we did yonder in the great 
house, when you was ’squire Belfield’s principal 
tenant, and as topping a farmer as any in the 
whole county of Cornwall. 

Good. Ah, child! 

Phi. Nay, never droop; to be sure, father, 
the ’squire has dealt hardly with you, and a mighty 
point, truly, he has gained! the ruin of an ‘ho- 
nest man. If those are to be the uses of a great 
estate, Heaven continue me what I am! 

Fan. Ay, ay, brother, a good conscience in a 
coarse drugget, is better than an aching heart in 
a silken gown. 

Good, Well, children, well, if you can bear 
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misfortunes patiently, ’twere an ill office for me 
to repine; we have long tilled the earth for a 
subsistence ; now, Philip, we must plough the 
ocean; in those waves lies our harvest; there, 
my brave lad, we have an equal inheritance with 
the best. 

Phi. True, father; the sea, that feeds us, pro- 

vides us an habitation here in the hollow of: the 
cliff. I trust, the ’squire will exact no rent for this 
dwelling——Alas ! that ever two brothers should 
have been so opposite as our merciless landlord, 
and the poor young gentleman, they say, is now 
dead. ; 
Good. Sirrah, I charge you, name not that un- 
happy youth to me any more; I was endeavouring 
to forget him and his misfortunes, when the sight 
of that vessel. in distress brought him afresh to 
my remembrance; for, it seems, he perished by 
sea: the more shame upon him, whose cruelty 
and injustice drove him thither. But come, the 
wind lulls apace; let us launch the boat, and 
make a trip to yonder vessel: if we can assist in 
lightening her, perhaps she may ride it out. 

Phi. ’Tis to no purpose; the crew are coming 
ashore in their boat; I saw them enter the creek. 

Good. Did you so? Then, do you and your 
sister step into the cabin; make a good fire, and 
provide such fish and other stores as you have 
within : I will go down, and meet them: who- 
ever they may be, that have suffcred this misfor- 
tune on our coasts, let us remember, children, 
never to regard any man as an enemy, who stands 
in need of our protection. [ Exit Goon. 

Phi. Tam strongly tempted to go down to the 
creek, too; if father should light on any mischief 
well, for once in my life, I'll disobey him ; 
sister, you can look to matters within doors; 
Tl go round by the point, and be there as soon 
as he, 

Fan. Do so, Philip; ’twill 








be best. 
[ Exeunt severally. 


SCENE Wa Coues 


Goopwiwn re-enters, followed by Francis, and 
several sailors carrying goods and chests from 
the wreck. 


Good. This way, my friends, this way! there’s 
stowage enough within for all your goods. 


there’s no time to lose; follow that honest man, 

and set down your chests where he directs you. 
Sai. Troth, I care not how soon I’m quit of 

mine ; ’tis plaguy heavy. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE III.—Continues. 


é Enter other Sailors. 
ist Sai. Here’s a pretty spot of work! plague 
on't, what a night has this been! I thought this 
damned lee-shore would catch us at last. 
2d Sui. Why, ’twas impossible to claw her off; 
3 
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well, there’s an end of her—The Charming Sally 
privateer !—Poor soul; a better sea boat never 
swam upon the salt sea. 

3d Sai. I knew we should have no luck after 
we took up that woman there from the packet 
that sunk along side us. 

1st Sai, What, madam Violetta, as they call 
her? Why, ’tis like enough—But hush, here 
comes our captain’s nephew; he’s a brave lad, and 
a seaman’s friend, and, between you and me 
[ Boatswain's whistle.|—But hark, we are called 
—Come along! [Exeunt Sailors. 
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. SCENE IV. 


BeLFieLp jun. and Francis. 


Bel. jun. That ever fortune should cast us upon 
this coast !—Francis ! i 

Fran. Sir! 

Bel. jun. Have the people landed those chests 
we brought off with us in the boat? 

fran. They have, sir; an old fisherman, whom 
we met, has shewn us here to a cavern in the 
cliff, where we have stowed them all in safety. 

Bel. jun. That’s well. Where’s my uncle? 

Fran. On board; no persuasions can prevail 
on him to quit the ship, which, he swears, will 
lift with the tide; his old crony, the master, is 
with him, and they ply the casks so briskly, that 
it seems a moot point, which fills the fastest, 
they, or the wreck. 

Bel. jun.. Strange insensibility ! but you must 
bring him off by force, then, if there is no other 
way of saving him. I think, on.my conscience, 
he is as indifferent to danger as the plank he 
treads on. We are now thrown upon my unnatu- 
ral brother’s estate ; that house, Francis, which 
you see to the left, is his; and what may be the 
consequence if he and my uncle should meet, I 
know not; for such has been captain Ironsides’ 
resentment on my account, that he has declared 
war against the very name of Belfield; and, in 
one of his whimsical passions, you know, insisted 
on my laying it aside for ever; so that hitherto I 
have been known on board by no other name 
than that of Lewson. 

Fran. ’Yis true, sir; and, I think, ’twill be ad- 
viseable to continue the disguise as long as you 


j can. As for the old captain, from the life he al- 
Fran. Come, bear a hand, my brave lads,’ 


ways leads on shore, and his impatience to get 
on board again, I think, ’tis very possible an in- 
terview between him and your brother may be 
prevented. 

Bel. jun. I think so, too. Go then, Francis, 
and conduct the old gentleman hither; I see Vio- 
letta coming. [ Evit Fran. 
Sure there is something in that woman’s story 
uncommonly mysterious—Of English parents— 
born in Lisbon—her family and fortune buried 
in the earthquake—so much she freely tells; but 
more, I am convinced, remains untold, and of a 
melancholy sort: she has once or twice, as I 
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thought, seemed disposed to unbosom herself to 
me; but it is so painful to be told of sorrows one 


has not power to relieve, that I have hitherto: 


avoided the discourse. 


Enter VioLetra: 


Bel. jun. Well, madam, melancholy still? still 
that face of sorrow and despair? twice ship- 
wrecked, and-twice rescued from the jaws of 
death, do you regret your preservation? and 
have I incurred your displeasure, by prolonging 
your existence? 

Vio. Not so, Mr Lewson; such ingratitude be 
far from me. Can I forget, when the vessel, in 
which I had sailed from Portugal, foundered by 
your side, with what noble, what benevolent ar- 
dour, you flew to my assistance? Regardful only 
of my safety, ee own seemed no part of your 
care. 

Bel. jun. oh! no more of this; the preserva- 
tion of a fellow-creature is as natural as.self-de- 
fence. You now, for the first time in your life, 
breathe the air of England—a rough reception it 
has given you; but be not, therefore, discoura- 
ged; our hearts, Violeta, are more accéssible 
than our shores; nor can you find inhospitality in 
Britain, save in our climate only. 

Vio. These characteristics of the English may 
be just. T take my estimate from a less favoura- 
ble example. 

Bel. jun. Villainy, madam, is the growth of 
every soul ; nor can I, while yonder habitation is 
in my view, forget, that England has given birth 
to monsters that ¢ disgrace humanity ; but this I 
will say for my countrymen, that, where you can 
point out one rascal with a heart to wrong you, I 
will produce fifty honest fellows ready and reso- 
lute to redress you. 

Vio. Ah!—But on what part of the English 
coast is it that we are landed? 

Bel. jun. On the coast of Cornwall. 

Vio. Of Cornwall is it? You seem to know the 
owner of that house: are you well acquainted 
with the country hereabouts? 

Bel. jun. Yntimately; it has been the cradle 
of my infancy, and, with little interruption, my 
residence ever since. 

Vio. You are amongst your friends, then, no 
- doubt; how fortunate is it, that you will have’ 
their consolation and assistance in your distress, 

Bel. jun. Madara———— 

Vio. Every moment will bring them down to 
the very shores ; this brave, humane, this hospita- 
ble people, will flock, im crowds, to your relief; 
your friends, Mr Lewson— 

Bel. jun. My friends, Violetta! must I con- 
fess it to you, | have no friends those rocks, 
that have thus scattered my treasures, those waves, 
that have devoured them, to me are not so fatal, 
as hath been that man, whom Nature meant to 
be my nearest friend. 

Vio. What, and are e youa fellow-sufferer, then? 
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Ts this the way you. reconcile me to your nation? 
Are these the friends of human kind? Why don’t 
we fly from this ungenerous, this ungrateful coun- 
try? 

Bel. jun. Hold, madam! one villain, however 
base, cau’ no more involve a whole nation in his 
crimes, than one example, however dignitied, 
can inspire it with his virtues: thank Heave en, the 
worthless owner of that mansion is yet without @ 
rival. 

Vio. You have- twice directed my attention to 
that house; ’tis a lovely spot; what pity that so 
delicious a retirement should -be made the resi- 
dence of so undeserving a being! 

Bel. jun. It is, indeed, a charming place, and 
was once the seat of hospitality and honour; ; but, 
its present possessor, Andrew Belfield Ma- 
dain, for Heaven’s sake, what ails you ? you seem 
suddenly disordered- Have I said 

Vio. No, ’tis nothing; don’t regard me, Mr 











omits T am weak, and subject to these sur- 
prizes; I shall be glad, however, to retire. 
Bel. jun. A little repose, [ hope, will relieve 


you; within this hut, some accommodation may 
be found: lean on iy arm. 
[Leads her to the door of the cabin. 


Enter Goopwin. 


Good. Weaven defend me! do my eyes de- 
ceive me? ’tis wondrous like his shape, his air, 





Bel. jun. What is your astonishment, friend ? 
Do you know me? If it was not for that habit, I 
should say your name is Goodwin. 

Good. ’Tis he! he is alive! my dear young 
master, Mr Belfield! Yes, sir, my name is Good- 
win: however changed my appearance, my heart 
is still the same, and overflows with joy at this 
unexpected meeting. 

Gel. jun. Give me thy hand, my old, my ho- 
nest friend; and is this’ sorry hole thy habita- 
tion ? 

Good. It is. 

Bel. jun. The world, I see, has frowned on 
thee since we parted. 

Good. Yes, sir: but what are my misfortunes? 
you must have undergone innumerable hardships; 
and now, at last, shipwrecked on your own 
coast! Well, but your vessel is not totally lost, 
and we will work might and day in saving your 
effects. 

Bel. jun. Oh, as for that, the sea gave all, let 
it take back a part; I have enough on shore not 
to envy my brother his fortune. But there is 
one blessing, master Goodwin, T own I should 
grudge him the possession of—There was a young 
lady ——— , 

Good. What, sir, have not you forgot Miss 
Sophia ? 

Bel. jun. Forgot her! my beart trembles while 
I ask you, if she is indeed, as you call her, Miss 
Sophia. 
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Good. She is yet unmarried, though every day 
we expect 
Bel. jun. ’Tis enough ; Fortune, I acquit thee! 
Happy be the winds that threw me on this coast, 
and blest the rocks that received me! Let my 
vessel go to pieces; she has done her part in 
bearing me hither, while I can cast myself at the 
feet of my Sophia, recount to her my unabating 
passion, and have one fair straggle for her heart. 
[ Exeunt. 





SCENE V. 


Enter VioLetra. 


Vio. Once more Iam alone. How my heart 
sunk, when Lewson pronounced the name of Bel- 
field! it must be he, it must be my false, cruel, 
yet (spite of all my wrongs) beloved husband : 
yes, there he lives, each circumstance confirms 
it; Cornwall, the county; here the sea-coast, 
and these white craggy cliffs; there the disposi- 
tion of his seat; the grove, lake, lawn; every 
feature of the landscape tallies with the descrip- 
tions he has given me of it. What shall I do, 
and to whom shall I complain? when Lewson 
spoke of him, it was with a bitterness that shock- 
ed me; I will not disclose myself to him; by 
what fell from him, I suspect.he is related to Mr 
Belfield—But, hushi! I talk to these rocks, and 
forget that they have ears. 


Enter Fanny. 


Fan. Are you better, madam? Is the air of 
any service to you? 

Vio. I am much relieved by it: the beauty of 
that place attracted my attention, and, if you 


please, we will walk further up the hill to take a: 


nearer view of it. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE VI. 


Part of the crew enter, with IronstpEs and 
Sxrrr in the midst of them. 


Omnes. Huzza! huzza! huzza! 

1st Sat. Long life to your honour! welcome 
ashore, noble captain ! 

2d Sat. Avast there, Jack; stand clear, and 
let his old honour pass. Bless his heart, he looks 
cheerly howsomever; let the world wag as it 
will, he’ll never flinch. 

3d Sai. Not he! he’s true English oak to the 
heart of him; and a fine old seaman-like figure 
he is. 

Tron. Ab, messmates, we are all aground; I 
have been taking a parting cup with the Charm- 
ing Sally She’s gone; but the stoutest bark 
must have an.end; master, here, and I, did all 
we could to lighten her; we took leave of her in 
an officer-like manner. 

1st Sa. Hany sorrow! we know the worst 
on’ts ’tis only taking a fresh cruize ; and for my 
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part, [’ll sail with captain Ironsides as far as 
there’s water tO carry me. 

Omnes. So we wiill all. 

Tron. Say ye so, my hearts? if the wind sits 
that way, hoist sail, say 1; old George will make 
one amongst you, if that be all; I hate an idle 
life So, so; away to your work; to-morrow 
we'll make a day on’t. [ Exeunt Sailors. 

Tron. Skiff! 

Skiff: Were, your honour ! 

Iron. I told you, Skiff, how ’twould be; if you 
had luffed up in time, as I would have kad you, 
and not made so free with the land, this mishap 
had never come to pass. 

Skiff. Lord love you, captain Lronsides ! ’twas 
a barrel of beef to a biscuit, the wind had not 
shifted so direct contrary as it did; who could 
have thought it ? 

Iron. Why, I could have thought it; every 
body could have thought it: do you consider 
whereahouts you are, mun? Upon the coast of 
England, as I take it. Every thing here goes 
contrary both -by sea and land: Every thing 
whips, and chops, and changes about, like mad, 
in this country; and the people, I think, are as 
full of vagaries as the climate. 

Skiff. Well, I could have swore 

Iron. Ay, so you could, Skiff; and so you did, 
pretty roundly, too; but for the good you did by 
it, you might as well have puffed a whiff of to- 
bacco in the wind’s face. ; 

“Skiff. Well, captain; though we have lost our 
ship, we haven’t lost our all: thank the fates, 
we've saved treasure enough to make all our for- 
tunes notwithstanding. 

Iron. Fortunes, quotha? What have two such 
old weather-beaten fellows, as thee and I are, to 
do with fortune; or, indeed, what has fortune to 
do with us? Flip and tobacco is the only luxury 
we have any relish for: had we fine houses, could, 
we live in them? a greasy hammock has been 
our birth for these fifty years; fine horses, could 
we ride them? and, as for the fair sex, there, 
that my nephew makes such a pother about, I 
don’t know what thou may’st think of the mat- 
ter, Skiff; but, for my own part, I should not 
care if there were no such animuls in the crea- 
tion. : é 











Enter BELrFIe xp, jun. 


Bel. jun. Uncle, what chear, man? 

fron. Oh, Bob! is it thee? whither bound 
now, my dear boy? 

Bel. jun.. Why, how can you ask such a ques- 
tion? We have landed our treasure ; saved all our 
friends, and set foot upon English ground, and 
what business, think you, can a young fellow, like 
me, have, but one? 

Iron. Pshaw, you are a fool, Bob; these 
wenches will be the undoing of you—a plague of 
them altogether say 1: what are they good for, 
but to spoil company, and keep braye fellows 
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from their duty? O’ my conscience, they do more 
mischief to the king’s navy in one .twelvemonth, 
than the French have done in ten; a pack of— 
but I ha’ done with them; thank the stars I ha’ 
fairly washed my hands of em! I ha’ nothing to 
‘say to none of ’em. 

Skiff. Mercy be good unto us! that my wife 
could but hear your worship talk. 

‘Bel. jun. Oh, my dear uncle ! 

Iron. But Vl veer away no more good advice 
after you; so even drive as you will under your 
petticoat-sails; black, brown, fair, or tawny, ’tis 
all fish that comes in your net: Why, where’s 
your reason, Bob, all this here while? Where’s 
your religion, and be damned to you? 

Bel. jun. Come, come, my dear uncle, a 
truce to your philosophy. Go; throw your dol- 
lars into yonder ocean, and bribe the tempest to 
be still; you shall as soon reverse the operations 
of nature, as wean my heart from my Sophia. 

Iron, Hold, hold! take me right; if, by So- 
phia, you mean the daughter of sir Benjamin 
Dove, I don’t care if I make one with you ;— 
what say’st thou, boy? shall it be so? 

Bel. jun. So, then, you think there may be one 
good woman, however? : 

fron. Just as I think there may be one honest 
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Dutchman, one sober German, or one righteous 
methodist. Look’e, Bob, so I do but keep sin- 
gle, I have no objection to other people’s marry- 
mg; but, on these occasions, I would manage 
myself as I would my ship; not by running her 


| into every odd creek and cranny, in the smug 


gling fashion, as if I had no good credentials to 
produce; but, play fairly, and in sight, d’ye see ; 
and whenever a safe harbour opeus, stand bold- 
ly in, boy, and lay her up snug, in a good birth, 
once for ail. 

Bel. jun. Come, then, uncle, let us about its 
and you may greatly favour my enterprize, since 
you can keep the father and mother in play, 
while I : 

Tron. Avast, young man! avast! the father, 
if you please, without the mother; sir Benja- 
min’s a passable good companion, for a land- 
man; but for my lady———I’ll have nothing to 
say to my lady; she’s his wife, thank the stars, 
and not mine. 

Bel. jun. Be it as you will; I shall be glad. of 
your company on any terms. é 

fron. Say no more, then. About ship; if 
you are bound for that port, ’m your mate :— 
master, look to the wreck ; I’m for a fresh cruize: 

| Eveunt. 








AOE Tt, 


SCENE I.——The outside of Sir BrnsamMin 


Dove’s house. 


Enter BELFrep, sen. and Lucy WATERS. 

Lucy. Waart, don’t I know you? haven’t you 
been to me of all mankind the basest? 

Bel. sen. Not yet, Lucy. 

Lucy. Sure, Mr Belfield, you won’t pretend to 
deny it to my face. 

Bel. sen. Vo thy face, child, I will not pretend 
that I can deny any thing; you are much too 
handsome to be contradicted. 

Lucy. Pish! 

Bel. sen. So! so! 

Lucy. Haven't you, faithless as you are, pro- 
mised me marriage over and over again? 

Bel. sen. Repeatedly. 

Lucy. And you have now engaged yourself to 
the Sooper of sir Benjamin Dove, have you 
not! 

Bel. sen. Assuredly. 

Lucy. Let me demand of you, then, Mr Bel- 
field, since you had no honourable designs to- 
wards me yourself, why you prevented those of 
an humbler lover, young Philip, the son of your 
late tenant, poor Goodwin? 

Bel. sen. For the very reason you state in 
your question ;. because I had no honourable de- 
signs, and he had: you disappointed my hopes, 
and I was resolved to defeat his. 





Lucy. And this you thought reason sufficient 
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to expel his father from your farm; to perse~ 
cute him and his innocent family, till you had - 
accomplished their ruin, and driven them to 
the very brink of the ocean for their habitation 
and subsistence ? 

Bel. sen. Your questions, Miss Lucy, begin to 
be impertinent. 

Lucy. Oh, do they touch you, sir? but Tit 
waste no more time with you; my business is 
with your Sophia. Here, in the very spot which 
you hope to make the scene of your guilty tri- 
umphs, will I expose you to her; set forth your 
inhuman conduct to your unhappy brother; and 
detect the mean artifices you have been driven 
to, in order to displace him in her affections. 

Bel. sen. You will? 

Lucy. I will, be assured ; so let them pass. 

Bel. sen. Stay, Lucy; understand yourself a 
little better. Didn’t you pretend to Sophia, that 
my brother paid his addresses to you; that he 
had pledged himself to marry you; nay, that he 
had ‘ 
Lucy. Hold, Mr Belfield, nor further explaiw 
a transaction, which, though it reflects shame’ 
enough upon me, that was your instrument, 
ought to'cover you, who was principal in the 
crime, with treble confusion and remorse. i 

Bel. sen. True, child ; it was rather a disreputa- 
ble transaction; and ’tis, therefore, fit no part 
of it should rest with me: I shall disavow it al- 
together. 
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Lucy. Incredible confidence ! 

Bel. sen. We shall see who will meet most be- 
lief in the world; you or I. Choose, therefore, 
your part: if you betray it, you have me for an 
enemy; and a fatal one you shall find me. 
Now, enter, if you think fit; there lies your way 
to Sophia. [She goes into the house.| So! how 
am I to parry this blow? what plea shall I use 
with Sophia ? ’twas the ardour of my love+any 
thing will find pardon with a woman, that con- 
veys flattery to her charms. After all, if the 
worst should happen, and I be defeated in this 
match, so shall I be saved from doing that, 
which, when done, ’tis probable I may repent of ; 
and I have some intimation from within, which 
tells me that it will be so: I perceive that, in this 
life, he, who is checked by the rubs of compunc- 
tion, can never arrive at the summit of prospe- 
rity. 





Enter Paterson. 


Pat. What, melancholy, Mr Belfield! So near 
your happiness, and so full of thought ? 

Bel. sen. Happiness! what’s that ? 

Pat. Vi tell you, sir; the possession of a love- 
ly girl, with fifty'thousand pounds in her lap, and 
twice fifty thousand virtues in her mind; this I 
call happiness, as much as mortal man can me- 
rit: and this, as I take it, you are destined to 
enjoy. 

Bel. sen. That is not so certain, Mr Paterson. 
Would you believe it, that perverse hussy, Lucy 
Waters, who left me but this minute, threatens 
to transverse all my hopes, and is gone this in- 
stant to Sophia with that resolution ? 

Pat. Impossible! how is Miss Waters provided 
or provoked to do this! 

Bel. sen. Why, ’tis a foolish story, and scarce 
worth relating to you; but you know, when your 
letters called me home from Portugal, I found 
my younger brother in close attendance on Miss 
Dove; and, indeed, such good use had the fel- 
low made of his time in my absence, that I found 
it impossible to counterwork his operations by 
fair and open approaches ; so, to make short of 
the story, I took this girl, Lucy Waters, into part- 
nership; and, by a happy device, ruined him with 
Sophia. 

Pat. This, Mr Belfield, 1 neither know, nor 
wish to know. 

Bel. sen. Let it pass, then. Defeated in these 
views, my brother, as you know, betook himself 
to the desperate course of privateering, with that 
old tar-barrel, my uncle: what may have been 
his fate, 1 know not, but I have found it conve- 
nient to propagate a report of his death. 

Pat. I am sorry for it, Mr Belford: I wish 
nothing was convenient, that can be thought dis- 
honourable. 

Bel. sen, Nature, Mr Paterson, never put into 
a human composition more candour and credu- 
fity than she did into mine; but acquaintance 
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with life has shewn me how impracticable these 
principles are. To live with mankind, we must live 
like mankind: was it a world of honesty, I should 
blush to be a man of art. 

Pat. And do you dream of ever reaching 
your journey’s end by such crooked paths as these 
are? 

Bel. sen. And yet, my most sage moralist, 
wonderful as it may seem to thee, true it is, not- 
withstanding, that, after having threaded all 
these by-ways and crooked allies, which thy right~ 
lined apprehension knows nothing of ; after ha- 
ving driven my rival from the field, and being al- 
most in possession of the spoil, still I feel a re- 
pugnance in me that almost tempts me to re- 
nounee my good fortune, and abandon a victory 


‘LT have struggled so hard to obtain, 


Pat. I guessed as much; ’tis your Violetta ; 
"tis your fair Portuguese, that counterworks your 
good fortune; and I must own to you, it was 
principally to save you from that improvident at- 
tachment, that I wrote so pressingly for your re+ 
turn; but though I have ‘got your body in safe 
holding, your heart is still at Lisbon; and if you 
marry Miss Dove, ’tis because Violetta’s fortune 
was demolished by the earthquake ; and sir Ben- 
jamin’s stands safe upon terra firma. 

Bel. sen. Prithee, Paterson, don’t be too hard 
upon me: sure you don’t suspect that I am mar- 
ried to Violetta? 

Pat. Married to Violetta! Now you grow 
much too serious, and ’tis time to put an end to 
the discourse. [ Exit. 

Bel. sen. And you grow much too quick-sighted, 
Mr Paterson, for my acquaintance. I think he 
does not quite suspect me of double dealing in 
this business ; and yet I have my doubts; his re- 
ply to my question was equivocal, and his depar- 
ture abrupt—I know not what to think—This I 
know, that Love is a deity, and Avarice a devil ; 
that Violetta is my lawful wife; and that Andrew 
Belfield is a villain. [ Exit. 


SCENE II. 


PATERSON passes over the stage. 


Pat. All abroad this fine day—not a creature 
within doors. 


Enter Kitry. 


Kitty. Mr Paterson! bist, Mr Paterson! a 
word in your ear, sweet sir. shes 

Pat. Curse on’t, she has caught me—Well, 
Mrs Kitty ? 

Kitty. Why, I have been hunting you all the 
house over; my lady’s impatient to see you. 

Pat. Oh, ’'m my lady Dove’s most .obedient 
servant—And what are her ladyship’s commands, 
pray? 

Kitty. Fy, Mr Paterson! how should I know 
what her ladyship wants with you? but a secret 
it 1s, no doubt, for she desires you to come to her 
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immediately in the garden, at the bottom of the 
yew-tree walk, next the warren. 

Pat. The devil she does! What a pity it 
is, Mrs Kitty, we can’t cure your lady of this turn 
for solitude. I wish you would go with me; your 
company, probably, will divert her from her con- 
templations: besides, I shall certainly mistake 
the place. 

Kitty. I go with you, Mr Paterson! a fine 
thing truly: I’d have you to know, that my cha- 
racter is not to be trusted with young fellows in 
yew-tree walks, whatever my lady may think of 
the matter—Besides, I’ve an assignation in auo- 
ther place. [ Exit. 

Pat. What a devilish dilemma am I in! Why 
this is a peremptory assignation—Certain it is, 
there are some ladies that no wise man.should 
be commonly civil to Here have I been flat- 
tering myself that I was stroaking a termagant 
into humour, and all the while have been betray- 
ing a tender victim into love. Love, love, did I 
say? her ladyship’s passion is a disgrace to the 
name—But what shall I do ?—’tis a pitiful thing 
to run away from a victory; but ’tis frequently 
the case in precipitate successes ; we conquer 
more than we have wit to keep, or ability to en- 


Joy: 
SCENE III.—Changes to the yew-tree walk. 


Enter BreLriEeLD junior. 


Bel. jun. Now, could I but meet my Sophia !— 
Where can she have hid herself?—Hush; lady 
Dove, as I live ! 
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Enter Lapy Dove. 


Lady Dove. So, Mr Paterson, you're a pretty 
gentleman, to keep a lady waiting here! Why, 
how you stand ?—Come, come,.I shall expect a 
very handsome atonement for this indecorum— 
Why, what, let me look——Ah! who have we 
here? : 

Bel. jun. A man, madam; and though not 
your man, yet one as honest, and as secret: 
come, come, my lady, I’m no tell-tale; be you 
but grateful, this goes no further. 

Lady Dove. Lost and undone! young Bel- 
field ! 

Bel. jun. The same; but be not alarmed; we 
both have our secrets; I am, like you, a votary 
to love: favour but my virtuous passion for Miss 
Dove, and take you your Paterson ; I shall be si- 
lent as the grave. 

Lady Dove. Humph! 

Bel. jun. Nay, never hesitate; my brother, I 
know, had your wishes: but wherein has nature 
favoured him more than me? And, since fortune 
has now made my scale as heavy as his, why 
should you partially direct the beam? 

Lady Dove. Weil, if it is so, and that you pro- 
mise not to betray me But this accident has 
so discomposed me (plague on’t, say I), don’t press 
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me any further, at present; I must leave you; 
remember the condition of our agreement, and 
expect my friendship Oh, I could tear your 
eyes out! [ Exit. 

Bel. jun. Well, sir Benjamin, keep your own 
counsel, if you are wise; I’ll do as I would be 
done by. Had I such a wife as lady Dove, 
should be very happy to have such a friend as 
Mr Paterson. [ Ewit. 





SCENE IV. 


Enter Soputa Dove, and Lucy Waters. 


Lucy. If there is faith in woman, I have seen 
young Belfield; I have beheld his apparition; for 
what else could it be ? 

Sophia. How? when? where? I shall faint with 
surprise. 

Lucy. As I crossed the yew-tree walk, I saw 
him pass by the head of the canal, towards the 
house. Alas! poor youth, the injuries I have 
done him have called him from his grave. 

Sophia, Injuries, Miss Waters! what injuries 
have you done him? Tell me; for therein, per- 
haps, I may be concerned. 

Lucy. Deeply concerned you are; with the 
most penitent remorse I confess it to you, that 
his affections to you were pure,‘honest, and sin- 
cere. Yes, amiable Sophia, you was unrivalled 
in his esteem; and I, who persuaded you to the 
contrary, am the basest, the falsest of woman- 
kind; every syllable I told you of his engage- 
ments to me, was a malicious invention: how 
could you be so blind to your own superiority, to 
give credit to the imposition, and suffer him to 
depart without an explanation? Oh, that villain, 
that villain, his brother, has undone us all ! 

Sophia. Villain, do you call him? Whither 
would you transport my imagination? You hurry 
me with such rapidity from one surprise to ano- 
ther, that I know not where to fix, how to act, or 
what to believe. 

Lucy. Oh, madam! he is a villain, a most ac- 
complished one; and, if I can but snatch you 
from the snare he has spread for you, I hope it 
will, in some measure, atone for the injuries I 
have done to you, and to that unhappy youth, 
who now O Heavens! I see him again! he 
comes this way ! I cannot endure his sight ! alive 
or dead, I must avoid him, [ Runs out. 





Enter Br.rrELp junior. 


Bel. jun. Adorable Sophia ! this transport over- 
pays my labours. i 

Sophia. Sir! Mr Belfield, is it you? Oh, support 
me !— 

Bel. jun. With my life, thou loveliest of wo- 
men! Behold your poor adventurer is returned 3 
happy past compute, if his fate is not indifferent 
to you; rich beyond measure, if his safety is wor- 
thy your concern. 

Sophia. Release me, I beseech you: what have, 
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I done! Sure you are too generous to take any 
advantage of my confusion. 

_ Bel. jun. Pardon me, my Sophia! the advan- 
tages I take from your confusion are not to be 
purchased by the riches of the east: I would not 
forego the transport of holding you one minute 
in my arms, for all that wealth and greatness have 
to give. 


Lavy Dove enters, while BELFIELD junior is 
kneeling, and embracing Soputa, 


Lady Dove, Hey-day! what’s here to do with 
you both? 

Sophia. Ah !——— [ Shrieks. 

Bel. jun. Confusion! Lady Dove here? 

Lady Dove. Yes, sir; lady Dove is here ; and 
will take care you shall have-no more garden- 
dialogues. On your knees, too! The fellow 
was not half so civil to me. [.Aside.]| ——Ridicu- 
lous! a poor beggarly swabber truly ! As for 
you, Mrs 

Bel. jun. Hold, madam! as much of your fury 
and foul Janguage as you please upon me; but 
not one hard word against that lady, or by Hea- 
vens ! 

Lady Dove. Come, sir, none of your reprobate 
swearing; none of your sea~noises here. I would 
my first husband was alive! I would he was, for 
your sake! I am surprised, Miss Dove, you have 
no more regard for your reputation; a delicate 
swain truly you have chosen; just thrown ashore 
from the pitchy bowels of a shipwrecked priva- 
teer! Go, go; get you in; for shame! your father 
shall know of these goings on, depend on’t: 
as for you, sir Exit Sopura. 

Bel. jun. [Stopping Lavy os A word with 
you, madam! | Is this fair dealing? What would 
you have said, if I had broke in thus upon you 
and Mr Paterson? 

Lady Dove. Mr Paterson! why, you rave; 
what is 1t you mean? 

Bél. jun. Come, come, this is too ridiculous ; 
you know your reputation is in my keeping; call 
to mind what passed between us a while ago, and 
the engagement you are under on that account. 

Lady Dove. Ha, ha, ha! 

Bel. jun. Very well, truly; and you think to 
brave this matter out, do you? 

Lady Dove. Most assuredly; and shall make 
sir Benjamin call you to account, if you dare to 
breathe a word against my reputation: incor- 
tigible coxcomb! to think I would keep any 
terms with you after such an event. Take my 
word for it, Belfield, you are come home no wiser 
than you went out; you missed the only advan- 
tage you might have taken of that rencounter, 
and now I set you at defiance: take heed to 
what you say, or look to hear from sir Benja- 
jain. : 

Bel. jun. Oh, no doubt on’t : how can sir Ben: 
Jamin avoid fighting for your sake, when your la- 
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dyship has so liberally equipped him with wea- 
pons? [ Exeunt severally. 


SCENE V.—4A hall. 
Enter Jonatuan and Francis. 


Jon, And so, sir, ’tis just as I tell you; every 
thing in this family goes according to the will of 
the lady: for.my own part, I am one of those 
that bate trouble; I swim with the stream, and 
make my place as easy as J can. 

Fran. Your looks, Mr Jonathan, convince me 
that you live at your ease. ’ 

Jon. I do so; and therefore, (in spite of the 
old proverb, “ Like master, like man,”) you ne- 
ver saw two people more different than I and 
sir Benjamin Dove. He, Lord help him! is a 
little peaking, puling thing! Iam a jolly, port- 
able man, as you see. Jt so happened, that we 
both became widowers at the same time ; I knew 
when I was well, and have continued single eve 
since. He fell into the clutches of—Hark, sure 
[ hear my lady-— 

Fran. No, it was nothing. When did the poor 
gentleman light upon this termagant ? 

Jon. Lackaday! ’twas here at the borough of 
Knavestown, when master had the great contest 
with squire Belfield, about three years ago: her 
first husband, Mr Searcher, was a king’s messen- 
ger, as they call it, and came down express from 
a great man about court during the poll; he 
caught a surfeit, as ill luck would have it, at the 
election-dinner; and, before he died, his wife, 
that’s now my lady, came down to see him; then 
it was master fell in love with her: egad, ’twas 
the unluckiest job of all his life. 

Sir Ben, [Calls without.| Jonathan! why, Jo- 
nathan ! 

Fran. Hark, you are called. 

Jon. Ay, ay; ’tis only my master ; my lady tells 
the servants not to mind what sir Benjamin says, 
and I love to do as I am bid. 

Fran. Well, honest Jonathan, if you won’t 
move, I must; by this time I hope my young 
master is happy with your young mistress. 

[ Exit Francis. 


Enter Str Bensamin Dovey 


Sir Ben. Why, Jonathan, I say? Oh, are you 
here? Why cou’dn’t you come when I called 
you? 

Jon. Lackaday, sir! you don’t consider how 
much easier itis fur you to call, than for me to 
come, 

Sir Ben. I think, honest Jonathan, when I first 
knew you, you was a parish orphan; I ’pren- 
ticed you out; you run away from your master ; 
[ took you into my family; you married; I set 
you up ina farm of my own; stocked it; you 
paid me no rent; I received you again into my 
service, or rather, I should say, my lady’s 
Are these things so, or does my memory fail me, 
Jonathan ? 
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Jon. Why, to be sure, I partly remember some- 

what of w hat your worship: mentions. 

Sir Ben If you partly remember all this, 
Jonathan, don’t entirely forget to come when I 
call. : 

Iron. [Without.| Hoy there! within! what! 
nobody stirrmg? all hands asleep? all under 
the hatches ? 

Sir Ben. Hey-day, who the dickens have we 
got here? Old captain Ironsides, as I am a sin- 
ner! who could have thought of this? Run to 
the door, good Jonathan—nay, hold; there’s no 
escaping now :—what will become of me !—he’ll 
ruin every thing; and throw the whole house 
into confusion. 

Tron. {Entering.| What, sir Ben! my little 
knight of Malta! vive me a buss, my boy. Hold, 
hold! sure I’m out of my reckoning: let me look 
a little nearer; why, what mishap has befallen 
you, that you heave out these signals of distress ? 

Sir Ben. I’m heartily glad to see thee, my old 
friend; but a truce to your sea-phrases, for I 
don’t understand them: what signals of distress 
have I about me? 

Iron. Why that white flag there at your main 

‘top-mast head: in plain English, what dost do 
with that clout about thy pate? 

Sir Ben. Clout, do you call it? ’Tis a little 
en dishabille, indeed ; but there’s nothing extra- 
ordinary, I take it, in a man’s wearing his gown 
and cap inamorning; ’tis the dress I usually 
chuse to study in. 

fron. And this hall is your library, is it? Ah ! 
my old friend, my old friend ! But, come, I want 
to have a little chat with you, and thought to 
have dropt in at pudding-time, as they say; for 
though it may be morning with thee, sir Ben, ’tis 
mid-day with the rest of the world. 

Sir Ben. Indeed! is it so late?—But I was 
fallen upon an agreeable ¢éte a téte with lady 
Dove, and hardly knew how the time passed. 

Iron. Come, come; ’tis very clear how your 
time has passed—but what occasion is there for 
this fellow’s being privy to our conversation ?— 
Why don’t the lubber stir? What does the fat, 
lazy oaf stand staring at? 

Sir Ben. What shall I say now ? Was ever any 
thing so distressing ! Why that’s Jonathan, 
captain; don’t you remember your old friend, 
Jonathan? 

» Jon. I hope your honour’s in good health; I’m 
glad to see your honour come home again. 

Iron. Honest Jonathan, I came to visit your 
master, and not you; if you'll go and hasten 
dinner, and bring sir Benjamin his periwig and 
clothes, you'll do me a very acceptable piece of 
service ; for, to tell you the truth, my friend, I 
haven’t had a comfortable meal of fresh provi- 
sion this many a day. 





, [Exit Jonatuan. 
Str Ben. ’Foregad, you’re come to the wrong 
house to find one, [ Aside. 
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Iron. And so, sir knight, knowing I was wel- 
come, and having met with a mishap here, upon 
your coast, 1 am come to taste your good 
cheer, and pass an evening with you over a tiff 
of punch, 

Sir Ben. The devil-you are! [Aside.|——This 
is very kind of you: there is no man in England, 
captain Ironsides, better pleased to see his friends 
about him than I am. 

Iron. Ay, ay; if I did’nt think I was welcome, 
I shou’dn’t ha’ come. : 

Sir Ben. You may be assured you are welcome. 

Iron. I am assured. 

Sir Ben. You are, by my soul! take my word 
for it, you are. 

Iron. Well, well; what need of all this cere- 
mony about a meal’s meat ? who doubts you? 

- Sir Ben. You need not doubt me, believe it— 
Tl only step out, aud ask my lady what time she 
ordered dinner ; or whether she has made any 
engagement I’m not apprized of. 

Iron. No, no; engagement ! how can that be, 
and you in this pickle? Come, come, sit down; 
dinner won’t come the quicker for your in- 
quiry: and now tell me, how does my god-daugh- 
ter Sophia? 

Sir Ben. Thank you heartily, captain, my 
daughter’s well in health. 

Iron. That’s well; and how fares your fine 
new wife? How goes on matrimony? Fond as 
ever, my little amorous Dove? always billing, al- 
ways cooing? 3 

Sir Ben. No, captain, no; we are totally al- 
tered in that respect; we shew no fondness now 
before company; my lady is so delicate in that 
particular, that from the little notice she takes of 
me in public, you would scarce believe. we were 
man and wife. 

Tron. Ha, ha, ha! why ’tis the very circum- 
stance that would confirm it; but I’m glad to 





| hear it: for, of all things under the sun, I most 


nauseate your nuptial familiarities; and, though 
you remember I was fool enough to dissuade you 
from this match, I am rejoiced to hear you ma- 
nage so well and so wisely. 

Sir Ben. No man happier in this life, captain ! 
no man happier! one thing only is wanting; 


had the kind stars but crowned our. endear- 


ments 

Iron. What, my lady don’t breed, then ? 

Sir Ben. Hush, hush! for Heaven’s sake don’t 
speak so loud! should my lady overhear you, it 
might put strange things into her head; oh! she 
is a lady of delicate spirits, tender nerves—quite 
weak and tender nerves—a small matter throws 
her down—gentle as a lamb—starts at a straw— 
speak loud, and it destroysher: Oh! my friend, 
you are not used to deal with women’s constitu- 
tions—these. hypochondriac cases require a deal 
of management—'tis but charity to humour them; 
and you cannot think what pains it requires to 
keep them always quiet and in temper ! 
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Tron. Ay, like enough—but here comes my 
lady, and in excellent temper, if her looks don’t 
belie her. 


Enter Lapy Dove. 


Lady Dove. What's to do now, sir Benjamin? 
What’s the matter that you send for your clothes? 
Can’t you be contented to remain as you are? 
Your present dress is well enough to stay at 
home in, and I don’t know that you have any 

_ call out of doors. 

Iron. Gentle as a lamb, sir Benjamin ! 

Sir Ben. This attention of yours, my dear, is 
beyond measure flattering! I am infinitely be- 
holden to you; but you are so taken up with 
your concern on my account, that you overlook 
our old friend and neighbour, captain Ironsides. 

Lady Dove. Sir Benjamin, you make yourself 
quite ridiculous: this folly is not to be endured ; 
you are enough to tire the patience of any woman 
living. 

Sir Ben. She’s quite discomposed; all in a 
flutter for fear I should take cold by changing 


my dress, 

Iron. Yes, I perceive she has exceeding 
weak nerves. You are much in the right to hu- 
mour her. 


Lady Dove. Sir Benjamin Dove, if you mean 
that I should stay a minute longer in this house, 
I insist upon your turning that old porpoise out 
of it: is it not enough to bring your nauseous 
sea companions within these doors, but must I 
be compelled to entertain them? Foh! I shan’t 
get the scent of his tar-jacket out of my nostrils 
this fortnight. 

Sir Ben. Hush, my dear lady Dove ! for Hea- 
ven’s sake, don’t shame and expose me in this 
manner ! how can I possibly turn an honest gen- 
tleman out of my doors, who has given me no 
offence in life? 

Lady Dove. Marry, but he has though, and 
great offence, too. I tell you, sir Benjamin, you 
are made a fool of. 

Sir Ben. Nay, now, my dear sweet love! be 
composed. 

Lady Dove. Yes, forsooth, and let a young, 
rambling, raking prodigal, run away with your 
daughter ! 

Sir Ben. How, what ! 

Lady Dove. A fine thing, truly, to be com- 

osed 
: Iron. Who is it your ladyship suspects of such 
a design? 

Lady Dove. Who, sir? why, who but your ne- 
phew Robert? You flattered us with a false 
hope he was dead; but, to our sorrow, we find 
him alive, and returned; and now you are cajol- 
ing this poor, simple, unthinking man, while your 
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wild Indian, your savage there, is making off with 
his daughter. 

Sir Ben. Mercy on us! what am I to think of 
all this ? 

Tron. What are you to think! Why, that it is 
a lie—that you are an ass—and that your wife is 
a termagant. My nephew isa lad of honour, and 
scorns to run away with any man’s daughter, or 
wife either, though, I think, there’s little danger 
of that here—As for me, sooner than mess with 
such a vixen, I’d starve: and so, sir Benjamin, I 
wish you a good stomach to your dinner. 

_ [ Exit Inonsrpes. 

Lady Dove. Insdlent, unmannerly brute ! was 
ever the like heard? And you to stand tamely 
by! I declare I’ve a great mind to raise the ser- 
vants upon him, since I have no other defenders. 
Thus am I for ever treated by your scurvy com- 
panions ! 

Sir Ben. Be pacified, my dear! am I in fault? 
But for Heaven’s sake, what is become of my 
daughter ? 

Lady Dove. Yes, you can think of your 
daughter ; but she is safe enough for this turn ; 
I have taken care of her for one while, and thus 
Iam rewarded for it. Am Ia vixen? am Ja 
termagant? Oh, had my first husband, had my 
poor, dear, dead Mr Searcher heard such a word, 
he would have rattled him—But he—What do 
[ talk of? he was a man! yes,-yes, he was, in- 
deed, a man—As for you 

Sir Ben. Strain the comparison no farther, 
lady Dove; there are particulars, I dare say, in 
which I fall short of Mr Searcher. 

Lady Dove. Short of him! I tell you what, 
sir Benjamin; [I valued more the dear grey-hound 
that hung at his button-hole, more than I do all 
the foolish trinkets your vanity has lavished on 
me. 

Sir Ben. Your ladyship, doubtless, was the pa- 
ragon of wives: I well remember, when the poor 
man laid ill at my borough of .Knavestown, how 
you came flying on the wings of love, hy the - 
Exeter waggon, to visit him before he died. 

Lady Dove. I understand your sneer, sir, and 
despise it: there is one condition only, upon 
which you may regain my forfeited opinion.— 
Young Belfield, who, with this old fellow, has de- 
signs in hand of a dangerous nature, has treated 
me with an indignity still greater than what you 
have now been a witness to. Shew yourself a 
man upon this occasion, sir Benjamin. 

Sir Ben. Any thing, dearest, for peace sake. 

Lady Dove. Peace sake! It is war, and not 
peace, which I require—But come, if you will 
walk this way, I'll lay the matter open to you. 

? [ Exeunt, 
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ACT 
SCENE I.—The seu-shore before Goopwin’s 


cabin. 


Enter Viocerta and Fanny. 


Vio. Anpv when is this great match of Mr 
Belfield’s to be? 

Fanny. Alas, madam! we look to hear of it 
every day. 

Vio. You seem to consider this event, child, 
as a misfortune to yourself: however others may 
be affected by Mr Beltield’s marrying Miss Dove, 
to you I conceive it must be matter of indiffer- 
ence. 

Fanny. I have been taught, madam, to consi- 
der no event as matter of indifference to me, 
by which good people are made unhappy. 
Miss Sophy is the best young lady living; Mr 
Belfield is 

Vio. Hold, Fanny! do step into the house; in 
my writing-box you will find a letter sealed, but 
without a direction; bring it to me. [Exit Fan- 
ny.] I have been writing to this base man, for I 
want fortitude to support an interview. What 
if I unbosomed myself to this girl, and entrusted 
the letter to her conveyance? She seems exceed- 
ingly honest, and, for one of so mean a condi- 
tion, uncommonly sensible; I think I may safe- 
jy confide in her. Well, Fanny ! 


Enter Fanny. 








Fanny. Here is your letter, madam. 

Vio. L thank you; I trouble you too much; 
but thou art a good-natured girl, aud your atten- 
tion to me shall not go unrewarded. 

Fanny. 1 am happy to wait on you; [ wish I 
could do or say any thing to divert you; but my 
discourse can’t be very amusing to a lady of 
your sort; and talking of this wedding seems to 
have made you more melancholy than you was 
before. 

Vio. Come hither, child; you have remarked 
my disquietude; I will now disclose to you the 
occasion of it: yeu seem interested for Miss 
Dove; I am touched with her situation: you 
tell me, she is the best young lady living. 

Fanny. Oh, madam! if it were possible for 
an angel to take a human shape, she must be 
one. 

Vio. "Tis very well; I commend your zeal; 
you are speaking now of the qualities of her 
mind. 

Fanny. Not of them alone; she has not only 
the virtues, but the beauties of an angel. 

Vio. Indeed! Pray, tell me, is she so very 
handsome ? 

Fanny. As fine a person as you could wish 
to see. 

Vio. Tall? 

Fanny. About your size, or rather taller. 
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Vio. Fair, or dark complexioned ? 
Fanny. Of a most lovely complexion; ’tis her 
greatest beauty, and all pure nature, I’ll be an- 
swerable ; then, her eyes are so soft, and so smi- 
ling; and as for her hair 
Vio. Hey-day! why, where are you rambling, 
child? I am satisfied; I make no doubt she is a 
consummate beauty, and that Mr Belfield loves 
her to distraction. [Aside.] I don’t like this girl 
so well asI did; she is a great talker; 1 am 
glad I did not disclose my mind to her; I'll go 
in, and determine on some expedient. [ Exit. 
Fanny. Alas, poor lady! as sure as ean be, 
she has been crossed in love; nothing in this 
world besides could make her so miserable, But 
sure I see Mr Francis; if falling in love leads to 
such misfortunes, ’tis fit I should get out of his 
way. [ Exit. 





SCENE II. 


Enter Francis and Puiuip. 


Fran. Wasn't that your sister, Philip, that rap 
into the cabin? 

Phi. I think it was. 

Fran. You've made a good day’s work on’t: 
the weather coming about so fair, I think we’ve 
scarce lost any thing of value, but the ship ;— 
didn’t you meet the old captain as you came 
down to the creck ? ; 

Phi. I did; he has been at sir Benjamin 
Dove’s, here, at Cropley-castle, and is come back 
in a curious humour. 

Fran. So! so! I attended my young master 
thither at the same time; how came they not to 
return together ? 

Phi. That T can’t tell. 
refresh ourselves, 


Come, let’s go in, and 
[ Exeunt. 


SCENE ITI. 


Enter Soputa Dove, and Lucy WarTeErs. 


Sophia. Indeed, and indeed, Miss Lucy Wa- 
ters, these are strong facts which you tell me; 
and,I do believe, no prudent woman would engage . 
with a man of Mr Andrew Belfield’s disposition : 
but what course am I to follow? and how am I 
to extricate myself from the embarrassments of 
my situation ? 

Lucy. Truly, madam, you have but one re- 
fuge that I know of. 

‘Sophia. And that lies inthe arms of a young 
adventurer. O, Lucy, Lucy! this is a flattering 
prescription; calculated rather to humour the 
patient, than to remove the disease. 

Lucy. Nay, but if there is a necessity for your 
taking this step 

Sophia, Ay, necessity is grown strangely com> 
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. modious of late, and always compels us to do 
the very thing we have most a mind to. 

Lucy. Well, madam, but common humanity to 
young Mr Belfield You must allow he has 
been hardly treated. 

Sophia. By me, Lucy? 

Lucy. Madam ! No, madam, not by you; but 
*tis charity to heal the wounded, though you have 
not been a party in the fray. 

Sophia. I grant you. You are a true female 
philosopher; you would let charity recommend 
you a husband, and a husband recommend you to 
charity—But I won’t reason upon the matter; 
at least, not in the humour I am now; not at 
this particular time: nd, Lucy, nor in this parti- 
cular spot; for here it was, at this very hour, 
yesterday evening, young Belfield surprised me. 

Lucy. And see, madam, punctual to the same 
lacky moment, he comes again! let him plead his 
own cause; you need fear no interruption; 
my lady has too agreeable an engagement of her 
own, to endeavour at disturbing those of other 
people. Exit. 





Enter BELrteLp, jun. 


Bel. jun. Have I, then, found thee, loveliest of 
women? O! Sophia, report has struck me to the 
heart; if, as I am told, to-morrow gives you to 
my brother, this is the last time I am ever to be- 
hold you. 

Sophia. Why so, Mr Belfield? Why should 
our separation be a necessary consequence of our 
alliance ? 

Bel. jun. Because I have been ambitious, and 
eannot survive the pangs of disappointment. 

Sophia. Alas, poor man! but you know where 
to bury your disappointments; the sea is still 
open to you; and, take my word for it, Mr Bel- 
field, the man who can live three years, ay, or 
three months, in separation from the woman of 
his heart, need be under no apprehension for his 
life, let what will befall her. 

Bel. jun. Cruel, insulting Sophia! when I last 
parted from you, I flattered myself I had left 
some impression on your heart—But in every 
event of my life, I meet a base, injurious bro- 
ther; the everlasting bar to my happiness I 
can support it no longer; and Mr Belfield, ma- 
dam, never can, never shall be yours. 

Sophia. How, Sir! never shall be mine? 
What do you tell me? There is but that man on 
earth with whom I can be happy; and if my fate 
is such, that he is never to be mine, the world, 
and all that it contains, will for ever after be in- 
different to me. 

Bel. jun. I have heard enough; farewell ! 

Sophia. Farewell, sagacious Mr Belfield! the 
next fond female, who thus openly declares her- 
self to you, will, I hope, meet with a more gal- 
lant reception than I have done. 

Bel. jun. How! what! is’t possible? O, Hea- 
vens ! 
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Sophia. What, you’ve discovered it at last ? 
Oh, fie upon you ! 

Bel. jun. Thus, thus, let me embrace my un- 
expected blessing: come to my heart, my fond, 
overflowing heart, and tell.me once again that 
my Sophia will be only mine ! 

Sophia. O, man, man! all despondency one 
moment, all rapture the next. No question now 
but you conceive every difficulty surmounted, 
and that we have nothing to do but to run into 
each other’s arms, make a fashionable elope- 
ment, and be happy for life? and I must own to 
you, Belfield, was there no other condition of 
our union, even.this project should not deter 
me; but I have better hopes, provided you will 
be piloted by jme; for, believe me, my good 
friend, IT am better acquainted with this coast 
than you are. 

Bel. jun. I doubt not your discretion, and 
shall implicitly surrender myself to your gui- 
dance. 

Sophia. Give me a proof of it, then, by retrea- 
ting from this place immediately; ’tis my father’s 
hour for walking, and I would not have you 
meet; besides, your brother is expected. 

Bel. jun, Ay, that brother, my Sophia, that 
brother, brings vexation and regret whenever he 
is named! but I hope, I need not dread a second 
injury in your esteem; and yet I know not how 
it is, but if I was addicted to superstition 

Sophia. And if I was addicted to anger, I 
should quarrel with you for not obeying my in- 
junctions with more readiness. 

Bel. jun. I will obey thee, and yet’tis difficult. 
Those lips, which thus have blest me, cannot dis- 
miss me without 

Sophia. Nay, Mr Belfield, don’t you 
then—mercy upon us ! who’s coming here ? 

Bel. jun. How! oh, yes! never fear; ’tis @ 
friend; ’tis Violetta; ’tis a lady that I 

Sophia. That you what, Mr Belfield? What 
lady is it! I never saw her in my life before. 

Bel. jun. No, she is a foreigner, born in Por- 
tugal, though of an English family: the packet, 
im which she was coming to England, foundered 
along-side of our ship, and I was the instrument 
of saving her life: I interest myself much in her 
happiness, and I beseech you, for my sake, to be 
kind to her. [ Exit. 

Sophia. He interests himself much in her hap- 
piness ; he beseeches me, for his sake, to be kind 
to her—What am I to judge of all this? 











well, 





Enter VioLetta. 


Vio. Madam, I ask pardon for this intrusion ; 
but I have business with you of a nature that—I 
presume [’m not mistaken; you are the young 
lady I have been directed to, the daughter of sir 
Benjamin Dove ? 

Sophia. Tam, madam; but wont you please to 
repose yourself in the house? I understand you 
are a stranger in this country. May I beg to 
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know what commands yoi have for me? Mr Bel- 
field has made me acquainted with some circum- 
stances relative to your story: and, -for his sake, 
madam, I shall be proud to render you any ser- 
vice in my power. 

Vio. For Mr Belfield’s sake, did you say, ma- 
dam? Has Mr Belfield named me to you, ma- 
dam? 

Sophia. Is there any wonder in that, pray? 

Vio. No; none at all. If any man else, such 
confidence would surprise me; but, in Mr Bel- 
field, ’tis natural; there is no wondering at what 
he does. 

Sophia. You raust pardon me: f find we think 
differently of Mr Belfield. He left me but this 
minute, and, in the kindest terms, recommended 
you to my friendship. 

Vio. Twas he, then, that parted from you as 
I came up? I thought so; but I was too much 
agitated to observe him—and I am confident he 
is too guilty to dare to look upon me. ; 

Sophia. Why so, madam? For Heaven’s. sake, 
inform me what injuries you have received from 
Mr Belfield; [ must own to you, [ am much in- 
terested in finding him to be a man of honour. 

Vio. I know your situation, madam, and I pity 
it. Providence has sent me here, in time to save 
you, and to tell you 

Sophia. What? To tell me what? Oh! speak, 
or [ shall sink with apprehension ! 

Vio. To tell you, that he is my husband ! 

Sophia. Husband! your husband? what do I 
hear! ungenerous, base, deceitful Belfield! I 
thought he seemed confounded at your appear- 
ance; every thing confirms his treachery; and I 
cannot doubt the truth of what you tell me. 

Vio. A truth it is, madam, that I must ever 
reflect on with the most sorrowful regret. 

Sophia. Come, let me beg you to walk to- 
wards the house. I ask no account of this tran- 
saction of Mr Belfield’s. I would fain banish his 
name from my memory for ever; and you shall 
this instant be a witness of his peremptory dis- 
mission. [ Hxeunt. 





SCENE VI. 


Enter Betrietp jum. and PaTERsON. 


Bel. jun. And so, sir, these are her ladyship’s 
commands, are they? 

Pat. Vhis is what I am commissioned by lady 
Dove to tell you: what report shall I make to 
her? 

Bel. jun. Even what you please, Mr Paterson; 
mould’ it and model it to your liking; put as 
many palliatives, as you think proper, to swecten 
it to her ladyship’s taste; so you do but give her 
to understand, that I neither can, nor will abandon 
my Sophia. Cease to think of her, indeed ! 
What earthly power can exclude her idea from 
my thoughts? [am surprized. lady Dove should 
think of sending me such a message ; and I wou 
der, sir, that you should consent to bring it. 
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Pat. Sir !——— 0 

Bel. jun. Nay, Mr Paterson, don’t assume 
such a menacing air; nor practise on my temper 
too far in this business. I know both your situa- 
tion and my own. Consider, sir, mine is a cause 
that would animate the most dastardly spirit; . 
your’s is enough to damp the most courageous. 

[Exit Bev. jun. 

Pat. A very short and sententious gentleman : 
but there is truth in his remark. Mine is but a 
sorry commission, after all. The man is in the 
right to fight for his mistress; she’s worth the 
venture; and, if there was no way else to be 
quit of mine, I should be in the mght to fight, 
too: egad, I don’t see why aversion should not 
make me as desperate as love makes him. Hell 
and fury! here comes my Venus ! 
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Enter Lavy Dove. 


Lady Dove. Well, Paterson, what says the fel- 
low to my message ? 

Pat. Says, madam! I’m ashamed to tell you 
what he says: he’s the arrantest boatswain that 
ever I conversed with. 

Lady Dove. But tell me what he says. 

Pat. Every thing that scandal and scurrility 
can utter against you. 

Lady Dove. Against me! What could he say 
against me? 

Pat. Modesty forbids me to tell you. 

Lady Dove. Oh! the vile reprobate! I, that 
have been so guarded in my conduct, so discreet 
in my partialities, as to keep them secret, even 
from my own husband; but, I hope, he did not 
venture to abuse my person? 

Pat. No, madam, no; had he proceeded to 
such lengths, I could not in honour have put up 
with it; I hope I have more spirit than to snffer 
any reflections upon your ladyship’s personal ac- 
complishments. La 

Lady Dove. Well; but did you say nothing in 
defence of my reputation ? 

Pat. Nothing. 

Lady Dove. No? : 

Pat. Not a syllable! Trust me for that; tis 
the wisest way, upon all tender topics, to be si- 
lent; for he, who takes upon him to defenda 
lady’s reputation, only publishes her favours to 
the world; and, therefore, I would always leave 
that office to a husband. Ts tes 

Lady Dove. ’Tis true; and, if sir Benjamin 
had any heart 

Pat. Come, come, my dear lady, don’t be too 
severe upon sir Benjamin: many men, of no bet- 
ter appearance than sir Benjamin, have shown 
themselves perfect heroes: I know a whole fa- 
mily, that, with the limbs of ladies, have the 
hearts of lions. Who can tell but your husband 
may be one of this sort ? 

Lady Dove. An! 

Pat. Well, but try him ; tell him how you have 
been used, and see what his spirit will prompt 
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him to do. A-propos! here the gentleman 
comes: if Ke won't fight, ’tis but what you ex- 
pect; if he will, who can tell where a lucky ar- 
row may hit? [Exit Pat. 
Enter Str Bensamin Dove. 
Lady Dove. Sir Benjamin, I want to have a 
little discourse in private with you, ath 
Sir Ben. With me, my lady? 
Lady Dove. With you, sir Benjamin ; tis upon 
- a matter of a very serious nature ; pray, sit down 
by me. J don’t know how it is, my dear, but I 
have observed, of late, with much coneern, a 
great abatement in your regard for me. 
Sir Ben. Ob! fie, my lady, why do you think 


so? What reason have you for so unkind a sus-} 


“picion? 

Lady Dove. ’Tis in vain for you to deny it; I 
am convinced you have done loving me. 

Sir Ben. Well now, I vow, my dear, as [ama 
sinner, you do me wrong, 

Lady Dove. Look’e, sir Benjamin, love, like 
mine, 1s apt to be quick-sighted; and, LT am per- 
suaded, I am not deceived in my observation. 

Sir Ben. Indeed, and indeed, my lady Dove, 
you accuse me wrongfully. 

Lady Dove. Mistake me not, my dear, I do 
not accuse you; I accuse myself; I am sensible 
there are faults and imperfections in my temper. 

Sir Ben. Ob! trifles, my dear, mere trifles. 

Lady Dove. Come, come, I know you have led 
hut an uncomfortable life of late, and, I am 
afraid, ’'ve been mnocently, in some degree, the 
cause of it. 

Sir Ben. Far be it from me to contradict your 
ladyship, if you are pleased to say so. 

Lady Dove. Tam sure it has been as I say; 
my oyer-fondness for you has been troublesome 
and vexatious; you hate confinement, I know 
you do; you are a man of spirit, and formed to 
figure in the world. : 

Sir Ben. Oh, you flatter me ! 

Lady Dove. Nay, nay, there’s no disguising it; 
you sigh for action; your looks declare it: this 
alteration in your habit and appearanee, puts it 
out of doubt: there is a certain quickness in 
your eye; “twas the first symptom that attracted 
my regards ; and, I am mistaken, sir Benjamin, 
if you don’t possess as much courage as any man. 

Sir Ben. Your ladyship does me henour. 

Lady Dove. 1 do you justice, sir Benjamin. 

Sir Ben. Why, I believe, for the matter of 
courage, | have as much as my neighbours; but 
*tis of a strange perverse quality; for, as some 
spirits rise with the difficulties they are to en- 
counter, my courage, on the contrary, is always 
greatest when there is least call for it. 

Lady Dove. Oh! you shall never make me be- 
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lieve this, sir Benjamin; you could not bear te 
see me ill used; I’m positive you could not. 

Sir Ben. ’Tis as well, however, not to be too 
sure of that. [ Aside. 

Lady Dove. You could not be so mean-spirit~ 
ed, as to stand by and hear your poor dear wife 
abused and insulted, and 

ir Ben. Oh! no, by no means; ’twould break 
my heart; but, who has abused you and insulted 
you, and-—— 

Lady Dove. Who? Why, this young Belfield, 
that I told you of. 

Sir Ben. Oh! never listen to him! A woman 
of your years should have more sense than to mind 
what such idle young fleerers can say of you. 

Lady Dove. {[ Rising.] My years, sir Benja- 
min! Why, you are more intolerable than he 1s ! 
but Jet him take his course; let him run away 
with your daughter ; it shall be no further con- 
cern of mine to prevent him. 

Sir Ben. No, my dear, I’ve done that effec~ 
tually. : ; 

Lady Dove. How so, pray? 

Sir Ben. By taking care he shan’t run away 
with my estate at the same time. Some people. 
lock their daughters up to prevent their eloping. 
I’ve gone a wiser way to work with mine ; let her 





go loose, and locked up her fortune. 


Lady Dove. And, on my conscience, I believe 
you mean to do the same by your wife; turn her 
loose upon the world, as you do your daughter ; 
leave her to the mercy of every free-booter; let 
her be vilified and abused ; her honour, her repu+ 
tation, mangled and torn by every paltry priva- 
teering fellow that fortune casts upon your coasts. 

Sir Ben. Hold, my lady, hold! young Belfield 
aioe glance at your reputation, I hope! did 

ef 

Lady Dove. Indeed, but he did though ; and 
therein, I think, every wife has a title to her 
husband’s protection. 

Sir Ben, True,.my dear ; ’tis our duty to plead, 
but your’s to provide us with the brief. 

Lady Dove. There are some insults, sir Ben- 


Jamin, that no man of spirit ought to put up with; 


and the imputation of being made a wittol of, is 
the most unpardonable of any. 

Sir Ben. Right, my dear; even truth, you know, 
is not to be spoke at all times. 

Lady Dove. How, sir! would you insinuate an 
thing to the disparagement of my fidelity? but 
choose your side; quarrel you must, either with 
him, or with me. 

Sir Ben. Oh! if that’s the alternative, what a 
deal of time have we wasted! Step with ‘me 
into my library, and J’ll pen him a challenge im- 
mediately, | Exeunt. 
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ACT Iv, 


SCENE 1.—The cabin, with a view of the sea, 
: as before. 


Puitie, Lucy Waters. 


Phi. How I have loved you, Lucy, and what 
I have suffered on your account, you know well 
enough; and you should not now, when I am 
struggling to forget you, come to put me in mind 
of past afflictions: go, go; leave me: I pray you, 
leave me. © 

Lucy, Nay, Philip, but hear me ! 

Phi. Hear you, ungrateful girl! you know jt 
has been all my delight to hear you, to see you, 
and to sit by your side; for hours have f done 
it; for whole days together: but those days are 
past; I must labour now for my livelihood ; aad, 
if you rob me of my time, you wrong me of my 
subsistence. 

Lucy. O! Philip, Iam undone, if you don’t 
protect me! 

Phi. Ab! Lucy, that, I fear, is past preven- 
tion ! 

Lucy. No, Philip, no; Iam innocent! and, 
therefore, persecuted by the most criminal of 
men. I have disclosed all Mr Belfield’s artifices 
to Miss Sophia, and now am terrified to death ; 
I saw him follow me out of the Park, as I was 
coming hither, and I dare not return home alone; 
indeed, Philip, I dare not. : 

Phi. Well, Lucy, step in with me, and fear 
nothing ; I see the ’squiré is coming, He, who 
can refuse his protection to a woman, may he 
never taste the blessings a woman can bestow ! 

ea is { Exveunt. 





SCENE II. 


Enter Berrien sen, 


Bel. sen. Ay, ’tis she ! Confusion follow her ! 
—How perversely has she traversed my projects 
with Sophia !—By all that's resolute, I'll be re- 
venged.—My brother, too, returned. Vexatious 
circumstance! there am I foiled again—Since first 
I stepped out of the path of honour, what have 
I obtained ?——O treachery! treachery ! if thou 
canst not in this world make us happy, better 
have remained that dull formal thing, an honest 
man, and trusted to what the future might. pyo- 
duce. 





Enter Purp, 


So, fellow, who are you? 

Phi. A man, sir; an honest man ! 

Bel. sen. A saucy one, methinks. 

Phi. The injurious are apt to think so; how- 
ever, I ask pardon: as your riches make you too 
proud, my honesty, perhaps, makes me too bold. 
Bel. sen. O! I know you now; you are son to 
that old fellow I thought proper to discharge 
from my farm; please to betake yourself from 








the door of your cabin; there’s a young woman 
within I must have a word with. 

Phi. If ’tis Lucy Waters you would speak 
with 

Bel. sen. If, rascal ! It is Lucy Waters that I 
would speak with; that I will speak with; and, 
spite of your insolence, compel to answer what~ 
ever I please to ask, and go with me wherever I 
please to carry her. 

Phi. Then, sir, I must tell you, poor as I am, 
she is. under my protection: you see, sir, I am 
armed; you have no right to force an entrance 
here; and, while I have life, you never shall. 

Bel. sen. Then, be it at your peril, villain, if 
you oppose me, [ They fight. 


Enter Parznson, who beats down their swords. 


Pat. For shame, Mr Belfield! what are you 
about? Tilting with this peasant ! 

Bel. sen. Paterson, stand off! 

Pat, Come, come; put up your sword. 

Bel. sen. Damnation, sir! what do you mean ? 
Do you turn against me? Give way, or, by my 
soul, Vl run you threugh} 





Enter Carrary Ironstpes end SK1rFr. 


Iron. Uey-day, what the devil ails you all? I 
thought the whole ship’s company bad sprung a 
mutiny. Master and I were taking a nap together 
for good fellowship; and you make such a damn- 
ed clattering and clashing, there’s no sleeping in 
peace for you. ; 

Bel. sen. Come, Mr Paterson, will you please 
to bear me company, or stay with your new ac- 
quaintance ? 

Tron. Ob ho! my righteous nephew, is'it you 
that are kicking up this riot? Why, you ungra- 
cious profligate, would you murder an honest lad 
in the door of his own house ?—his castle—his 
castellum———Are these your fresh-water tricks? 

Bel. sen. Your language, Captain Ironsides, sa- 
vours strongly of your profession; and I hold 
both you, your occupation, and opinion, equally 
yulgar and contemptible. ; 

Pat. Come, Mr Belfield, come: for Heaven’s 
sake let us go home. 

Iron, My profession! Why, what have you to 
say to my profession, you unsanctified whelp you? 
I hope ’tis an honest vocation to fight the enemies’ 
of one’s country, You, it seems, are for murder- 
ing its friends, I trust, it is not for such a skip- 
jack as thee art, to fleer at my profession. Mas- 
ter, did’st ever hear the like? 

Skiff. Never, Captain, never. For my own 
part, I am one of few words; but, for my own 
part, I always thought, that to be \a brave sea- 
man, like your honour, was the greatest title an 
Englishman can wear. 

Iron. Why, so it is, Skiff: ahem ! 

Bel. sen. Well, sir, I leave you to the enjoy- 
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ment of your honours; so your servant. Sirrah, 
I shall find a time for vou. 
[BELFIELD is going out. 

Tron, Hark’e, sir, come back; one more word 
with you. 

Bel. sen. Well, sir: 

Iron. Your father was an honest gentleman : 
your mother, though I say it, that should not say 
it, was an angel; my eyes ache when I speak of 
her: ar’n’t you ashamed, sirrah, to disgrace such 
parents? My nephew Bob, your brother, is as 
honest a lad, and as brave, as ever stept between 
stem and stern; a’ has a few faults indeed, ‘as 
who is free? But you, Andrew, you are as false 
as a quick-sand, and as full of mischief as a fue- 
ship. . 
Bel. sen. Captain Ironsides, I have but little 
time to bestow on you; if you have nothing else 
to entertain me with, the sooner we part the bet- 
ter. 

Iron. No, sir, one thing more, and I have done 
with you. They tell me you're parliament-man 
here for the borough of Knavestown: the Lord 
have mercy upon the nation, when such fellows 
as thou art are to be our law-makers—For my 
own part, I can shift; Pll take shipping, and live 
in Lapland, and be dry nurse to a bear, rather 
than dwell in a country where I am to be govern- 
ed by such a thing as thou art. 

Bel. sen. By your manners, I should guess you 
had executed that office already: however, lose 
no time, fit out a new Charming Sally, and set 
sail for Lapland; ’tis the properest place for 
you to live in, and a bear the fittest companion 
for you to keep. ; 

[ Exeunt Bev¥ieLp and Paterson. 

Tron. Hark’e, Philip? I forgot to ask what all 
this stir was about. 

Phi. Sir, if you please to walk in, I will in- 
form you. 

Iron. With all my heart. A pragmatical, im- 
pertinent coxcomb! Come, master, we'll fill a 
pipe, and hear the lad’s story within doors. I 
never yet was ashamed of my profession, and I'll 
take care my profession shall have no reason to 
be ashamed of me. [ Exeunt. 





- SCENE III. 


Enter BELFIELD jun. and Soputs. 


Bel. jun. Madam, madam, will you not vouch- 
safe to give me a hearing? 

Sophia, Unless you could recal an act, no 
earthly power can cancel, all attempt at explana- 
thon 1s vain. 

Bel. jun. Yet, before we part for ever, ob- 
stinate, inexorable Sophia! tell me what is my 
offence ? 

Sophia. Answer yourself that question, Mr 
Belfield ; consult your own heart; consult your 
Violetta. ; 

Bel. jun. Now, on my life, she’s meanly jeal- 
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ous of Violetta! that grateful woman has been — 
warm in her commendations of me, and her dis- 
tempered fancy turns that candour into crimina- 
lity. 

‘Sophia. Ha! he seems confounded! guilty 
beyond all doubt. 

Bel. jun. By Heaven I'll no longer be the dupe 
to these bad humours! Lucy Waters, Violetta, 
every woman she sees or hears, alarms her jea- 
lousy, overthrows my hopes, and rouses every 
passion into fury. Well, madam, at length I see 
what you allude to; I shall follow your advice, 
and consult my Violetta; nay, more, consult my 
bappiness ; for with her, at least, I shall find re- 
pose ; with you, I plainly see, there can be none. 

Sophia. "Tis very. well, sir; the only favour 
you can now grant me, is never to let me see 
you again; for, after what has passed between 
us, every time you intrude into my company, you 
will commit an insult upon good breeding and 
humanity. 

Bel. jun. Madam, I'll take care to give you 
no further offence. [ Evit. 

Sophia. Oh! my poor heart will break ! 


Enter Str Bensamin Dove. 


Sir Ben. Hey-day, Sophia, what’s the matter? 
What ails my child? Who bas offended you? 
Did not I see the younger Belfield part from you 
just now ? 

Sophia. O, sir! if you have any love for me, 
don’t name that base, treacherous wretch, to me 
any more, [ Evit. 

Sir Ben. Upon my word, I am young Mr Bel- 
field’s most obsequious servant! a very notable 
confusion truly has he been pleased to, make in 
my family! Lady Dove raves, Sophia cries; my 
wife. calls him a saucy, impudent fellow; my 
daughter says he’s a base, treacherous wretch; 
from all which I am to conclude, that he has 
spoke too plain truths to the one, and told too 
many lies to the other. One lady is irritated be- 
cause he has refused favours; the other, per- 
haps, is afflicted because he has obtained them. 
Lady Dove. has peremptorily msisted upon my 
giving him a challenge; but, to say the truth, I 
had no great stomach to the business, till this 
fresh provocation. I perceive now, I am grow- 
mg into a most unaccountable rage; ’tis some- 
thing so different from what I ever felt before, 
that, for what I know, it may be courage, and 
i mistake it for anger. I never did quarrel with 
any man, and, hitherto, no man ever qaarrelled 
with me. Egad, if once I break the ice, it shan’t 
stop here: if young Belfield doesn’t prove me a 
coward, lady Dove shall see that 1 am a man of 
spirit—Sure I see my gentleman coming hither 
again. [Steps aside. 


Enter BELriELp jun, 


Bel. jun. What meanness, what infatuation 
possesses me, that I should resolve to throw my~ 
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self once more in her way! but she’s gone, and 
yet I may escape with credit. 

Sir Ben. Ay, there he is, sure enough: by the 
mass, I don’t like him: I’ll listen awhile, and dis- 
cover what sort of a humour he is in. 

Bel. jun. I am ashamed of this weakness: I 
am determined to assume a proper spirit, and 
act as becomes a man upon this occasion. 

Sir Ben. Upon my soul I’m very sorry for it! 

Bel. jun. Now am LI so distracted between 
love, rage, and disappointment, that I could find 
in my heart to sacrifice her, myself, and all man- 
kind. 

Sir Ben. Lord have mercy upon us! I’d_ bet- 
ter steal off, and leave. him to himself. 

Bel. jun. And yet, perhaps, all this may pro- 
ceed from an excess of fondness in my Sophia, 

Sir Ben. Upon my word you are blest with a 
most happy assurance. 

Bel. jun. Something may have dropped from 
Violetta to alarm her jealousy ; and, working 
upon the exquisite sensibility of her innocent 
mind, may have brought my sincegity into ques- 
tion. 

Sir Ben. I don’t understand a word of ail this. 

Bel. jun. Now could [ fall at her feet for par- 
don, though I know not in what I have offended; 
I have not the heart to move. Fy upon it! 
What an arrant coward has love made me! 

Sir Ben. A coward does he say? I am hearti- 
ly rejoiced to hear it: if I must needs come to 
action, pray Heaven it be with a coward! I'l 
even take him while he is in the humour, for 
fear he should recover his courage, and [ lose 
mine. [ Aside. | So, sir, your hamble servant, 
Mr Belfield! V’m glad [ have found you, sir. 

Bel. jun. Sir Benjamin, your most. obedient. 
Pray, what are your commands, now you have 
found me? 

Sir Ben. Hold! hold! don’t come any nearer: 
don’t you see I am in a most prodigious passion? 
Fire and fury ! what’s the reason you have made 
all this disorder in my house? my daughter. in 
tears; my wife in fits; every thing in an uproar; 
and all your doing! Do you think I'll put up 
with this treatment? If you suppose you have a 
coward to deal with, you'll find yourself mista- 





ken ; greatly mistaken, let me tell you, sir! Mer- | 


cy upon me, what a passion Iam in! In short, 
Mr Belfield, the honour of my house is concern- 
ed, and I must, and will have satisfaction. I[ 
think ‘this is pretty well to set out with. I’m hor- 
ribly out of breath. I sweat at every pore. What 
great fatigues do men of courage undergo ! 

Bel. jun. Look’e, sir Benjamin, [ don’t rightly 
comprehend what you would be at; but, if you 
think I have injured you, few words are best ; 
disputes between men of honour are soon ad- 
i usted ; ’'m at your service, in any way you think 

te 

Sir Ben. How you fly out now! Is that giving 
me the satisfaction I require? Iam the person 
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‘injured in this matter, and, as such, have a right 


to be in a passion; but I see neither right nor 
reason why you, who have done the wrong, should 
be as angry as I, who have received it. 

Bel. jun. U suspect I have totally mistaken this 
honest gentleman; he only wants to build some 
reputation with his wife upon this rencounter, 
and ’twould be inhuman not to gratify him. 

| Aside. 

Sir Ben, What shall I do now? Egad I seem 
to have posed him: this plaguy sword sticks so 
hard in the scabbard—Well, come forth, rapier ; 
tis but one thrust; and what should a man fear, 
that has lady Dove for his wife ? 

Bel. jun. Hey-day! Is the man mad? Put up 
your sword, sir Benjamin; put it up, and don’t 
expose yourself in this manner. 

Sir Ben. You shall excuse me, sir; I have had 
some difficulty in drawing it, and.am determined 
now to try what metal it’s made of. So come 
on, sir. 

Bel. jun. Really this is too ridiculous; I tell 
you, sir Benjamin, I am in no humour for these 
follies. I’ve done no wrong to you or yours: on 
the contrary, great wrong has been done to me ; 
but I have no quarrel with you; so, pray, put up 
your sword. j 

Sir Ben. And I tell you, Mr Belfield, ’tis in 
vain to excuse yourself.—The less readiness he 
shews, so much the more resolution I feel. 

- [ Aside. 

Bel. jun, Weli, sir knight, if such is your hu- 
mOUs, I won’t spoil your longing. “So have at 
you! 


Enter Lavy Dove. 


Lady Dove. Ah! [Shricks. 

Bel. jun. Hold, hold, sir Benjamin! I never 
fight in ladies’ company. Why, I protest you are 
a perfect Amadis de Gaul; a Don Quixotte in 
heroism ; and the presence of this your dulcinea 
renders you invincible. 

Sir. Ben. Ob! my lady, is it you? don’t be 
alarmed, my dear; ’tis all over: a small fracas 
between this gentleman and myself; that’s all ; 
don’t be under any surprize; I believe the gentle- 
man has had enough; I believe he is perfectly 
satisfied with my behaviour, and I persuade my- 
self you will have no cause for the future to 
complain of his. Mr Belfield, this is lady Dove. 

Bel. jun. Madam, to a generous enemy, tis 
mean to deny justice, or with-hold applause. 
You are happy in the most valiant of defenders. 
Gentle as you may,find him in the tender pas- 
sions, to a man, madam, he acquits himself like 
aman. Sir Benjamin Dove, in justice to your | 
merit, Lam ready to make any submission to this 
lady you shall please to impose. If you suffer. 
her to bully you after this, you deserve to be 
henpecked all the days of your life, [ Aside. 

Sir Ben. Say no more, my dear Bob; I shall 
love you for this the longest hour I have to live. 
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Bel. jun. If I have done you any service, pro- 
mise me only one houw’s conversation with your 


lovely daughter, and make what use of me you | 


lease. 

Sir Ben. Here’s my hand, you shall have it; 
leave us. , Exit Bev. jun. 

Lady Dove. What am I to think of all this? 
It can’t well be a contrivance; and yet ‘tis strange, 
that yon little animal should have the assurance 
to face a man, and be so bashful at a renéounter 
with a woman. — 

Sir Ben. Well, lady Dove, what are you mu- 
sing upon? you see you are obeyed; the honour 
of your family is vindicated. Slow to enter into 
these affairs; being once engaged, I pertinaciously 
conduct them to am issue. 

Lady Dove. Sir Benjamin I I 

Sir Ben. Here, Jonathan! do you hear? set 
my things ready in the hbrary; make haste. 
‘Lady Dove. 'I say, sir Benjamin, I think 

Sir Ben. Well, let’s hear what it is you think. 

Lady Dove. Bless us all, why you snap one up 
so—lI say, I think, my dear, you have acquitted 
yourself tolerably well, and I am perfectly satis- 
fied. : 

Sir Ben. Humph! you think I have done to- 
lerably well? I think so too; do you apprehend 
me? Tolerably! for this business that you think 
tolerably well done, is but half concluded, let me 
tell you: nay, what some would call the toughest 
part of the undertaking remains unfinished ; but, 
1 dare say, with your concurrence, I shall find it 
easy enough. 

Lady Dove. What is it you mean to do with 
my concurrence ; what mighty project does your 
-wise brain teem with ? 

Sir Ben. Nay, now I reflect on’t again, I don’t 
think there will be any need of your concurrence; 
for, nolens or volens, I’m determined it shall be 
done. In short, this itis; Iam unalterably re- 
golved, from this time forward, lady Dove, to be 
sole and absolute in this house, master of my 
own servants, father to my own child, and sove- 
reign lord and governor, madam, over my own 
wife. 

Lady Dove. You are? 

Sir Ben. 1am. Gods! gods! what a pitiful 
contemptible figure does a man make under pet- 
ticoat government! Perish he that’s mean enough 
* to stoop to such indignities! I am determined to 
be free-—— 














Paterson enters, and whispers Lavy Dove. 


Ha! how’s this, Mr Paterson? What liberties 
are these you take with my wife, and before my 
face? no more of these freedoms, I beseech you, 
sir, as you expect to answer it to a husband, who 
will have no secrets whispered to his wife, to 
which he is not privy ; nor any appointments 
made, in which he is not a party. 

Pat. Hey-day! what a change of government 
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is here! Egad, I’m very glad on’t—I’ve no no- 
tion of a female administration. [ Evit. 

Lady Dove. What insolence is this, sir Benja- 
min? what ribaldry do you shock my ears with? 
Let me pass, sir; I’ll stay no longer in the same 
room with you. 

Sir Ben. Notin the same room, nor under the 
same roof, shall you long abide, unless you re- 
form your manners. Howeyer, for the present, 
you must be content to stay where you are. 

Lady Dove. What, sir! will you imprison me 
in my own house? I’m sick; I'm ill; I’m suffo- 
cated ; I want air; I must and will walk into the 
garden. ae 

Sir Ben. Then, madam, you must find some 
better weapon than your fan to parry my sword 
with : this pass I defend: what! do’st think, af. 
ter having encountered a man, I shall turn my 
back upon a woman? No, madam; I have ven- 
tured my life to defend your honour ; ’twould be 
hard if I wanted spirit to protect my own. 

Lady Dove. You monster! would you draw 
your sword upon a woman? 

Sir Ben. Unless it has been your pleasure to 
make me a monster, madam, I am none. 

Lady Dove. Would you murder me, you inhu- 
man brute? Would you murder your poor, fond, 
defenceless wife? 

Sir Ben. Nor tears, nor threats, neither scold- 
ing, nor soothing, shall shake me from my pur- 
pose: your yoke, lady Dove, has laid too heavy 
upon my shoulders; I can support it no longer : 
to-morrow, madam, you leave this house., — 

Lady Dove. Will you break my heart, you ty- 
rant? Will you turn me out of doors to. starve, 
you barbarous man? 

Sir Ben. Ob! never fear; you will fare to the 
full as well as you did in your first husband’s 
time; in your poor, dear, dead, Mr Searcher’s 
time. You told me once you prized the paltry 
grey-hound that hung at his button-hole, more 
than all the jewels my folly had lavished upon 
you. I take you at your word. You shall have 
your bawble, and I will take back all mine; 
they'll be-of no use to you hereafter. 

Lady Dove. O! sir Benjamin, sir Benjamin ! 
for mercy’s sake, turn me not out of your doors ! 
I will be obedient, gentle, and complying, for the 
future; don’t shame me; on my knees, | beseech 
you don’t, 


Enter Be.FieLp senior. 


Sir Ben. Mr Belfield, I am heartily glad to see 
you; don’t go back, sir; you catch us indeed a 
httle unawares; but these situations are not un- 
common in well-ordered families. Rewards and 
punishments are the life of government; and the 
authority of a husband must be upheld. 

Bel. sen. I confess, sir Benjamin, 1 was greatly 
surprised at finding lady Dove in that attitude : 
but I never pry into family secrets; I had much 
rather suppose your lady was on her knees to in+ 
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tercede with you or my behalf, than be told she 
was reduced to that humble posture for any rea- 
son that affects herself. 

Sir Ben. Sir, you are free to suppose what you 

please for lady Dove; I’m willing to spare you 
that trouble on my account ; and therefore, I tell 
you plainly, if you will sign and seal your articles 
this night, .to-morrow morning Sophia shall- be 
yours: I’m resolved, that the self-same day which 
consecrates the redemption of my liberty, shall 
confirm the surrender of yours. 
_ Lady Dove. O! Mr Belfield, I beseech you, 
intercede with this dear, cruel man, in my behalf! 
would you believe, that he harbours a design of 
expelling me his house, on the very day, too, 
when he purposes celebrating the nuptials of his 
daughter ? 
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Bel. sen. Come, sir Benjamin, T must speak to 
you now as a friend in the nearest connexion. E 
beg you will not damp our happiness with so me- 
Jancholy an event: I will venture to pledge my- 
self for her ladyship. 

Str Ben. Well, tor your sake, perhaps I may 
prolong her departure for one day; but I’m de- 
termined, if she does stay to-morrow, she shall 
set the first dish upon the table; if ’tis only to 
shew the company what a refractory wife, in the 

hands of a man of spirit, may be brought to sub- 
mit to. Our wives, Mr Belfield, may teaze us, 
and vex us, and still escape with impunity; but 
if once they thoroughly provoke us, the charm 

breaks, and they are lost for ever. 
[ Exeunt. 


ACV ie 


SCENE I.—The sea-coast, as before. 


Enter Goopwin and Fanny. 


Good. Wuar you tell me, Fanny, gives me 
great concern; that Mr Francis should think to 
seduce the innocence of my child for a paltry 
bribe! what can have passed to encourage him 
to put such an affront upon you? 

Fan. Till this proposal, which I tell you of, I 
always took Mr Francis for one of the best be- 
haved; modestest young men, I had ever met with. 

Good. To say the truth, Fanny, so did I; but 
the world is full of hypocrisy, and our acquaint- 
ance with him has been very short 





Enter Francis. 


Wark’e, young man, a word with you! What is it 
I or my children have done to offend you? 

Fran. Offend me! what is it you mean? 

Good. When: your vessel was stranded upon 
our coast, did we take advantage of your dis- 
tress? On the contrary, was’nt this poor hut 
thrown open to your use, asa receptacle for your 
treasures, and a repose for your fatigues? Have 
either those treasures, or that repose, been in- 
vaded? Whom amongst you. have we robbed or 
defrauded? 

Fran. None, none+your honesty has been as 
xonspicuous as your hospitality, 

Good. Why, then, having received no injury, 
do you seek to do one? an injury of the basest 
- nature—You see, there, a poor girl, whose only 
‘portion in this world is her innocence, and of 
that you have sought to 

Fran. Hold—nor impute designs to me which 
Tabhor. You say your daughter has no portion 
but her innocence—assured of that, I ask none 
else; and, if she can forgive the stratagem I 
have made use of, I am ready to atone for it by 
za life devoted to her service. 3 

Good. Well, sir, I am happy to find you are 





| the man I took you for, and cannot discommend 


your caution; so that, if you like my daughter, 
and Fanny is consenting—But, soft! who have 
we got here? 

Fran. I wish Mr Paterson was further for in- 
terrupting us just now. 


Enter Paterson. 


_ Pat. Pray, good people, isn’t there a lady with 
you of the name of Violetta ? 

Good. There is. 

Pat. Can you direct me to her? I have busi- 
ness with her of the utmost consequence. 

Good. Fanny, you and Mr Francis step in and 
let the lady know. 

[Exeunt Fanny and Francis. 

If its no offence, Mr Paterson, allow me 
to ask you, whether there is any hope of our 
young gentleman here, who is just returned, suc- 
ceeding in his addresses to Miss Dove ? 

Pat. Certainly none, Mr Goodwin, 

Good. Ym heartily sorry for it. 

Pat. I find you are a stranger to the reasons 
which make against it: but how are you interest- 
ed in his success? 

Good. I am a witness of his virtues, and con- 
sequently not indifferent to his success. 

, [ Exit Goopwin. 


Enter VioLetta. 


Pat. Madam, I presume your name is Vio- 
letta ? 

Vio. It is, sir. 

Pat. I wait upon you, madam, at Miss Dove’s 
desire, and as a particular friend of Mr Andrew 
Belfield’s. 

Vio. Sir !|-—— 

Pat. Madam !—~— 

Vio. Pray, proceed. 

Pat. To intreat the favour of your company 
at Cropley-castle upon business, wherein that 
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lady and gentlemen are intimately concerned: 
I presume, madam, you guess what I mean? 

Vio, Indeed, sir, 1 cannot easily guess how I 
can possibly be a party in any business between 
Miss Dove and Mr Belfield. I thought all inter- 
course between those persons was now entirely at 
an end. 

Pat, Oh! no, madam; by no means; the af- 
fair is far from being at an end. 

Vio. How, sir, not at an end? 

Pat. No, madam—on the contrary, from sir 
Benjamin’s great anxiety for the match, and, 
above all, from the very seasonable intelligence 
you was so good to communicate to Miss Sophia, 
I am not without hopes that Mr Andrew Bel- 
field will be happy enough to conquer all her 
scruples, and engage her to consent to marry him. 

Vio. Indeed! but pray, sir, those scruples of 
Miss Dove's, which you flatter yourself Mr Bel- 
field will so happily conquer, how is it that. ladies 
in this country reconcile themselves to such mat- 
ters? I should have thought such an obstacle ut- 
terly insurmountable. 

Pat. Why, to be sure, madam, Miss Dove has 
had some doubts and difficulties to contend with : 
but duty, you know and, asI said before, 
you, madam, you have been a great friend to 
Mr Belfield—you have forwarded matters sur- 
prisingly. 

Vio. It is very surprising, truly, if T have. 

Pat. You seem greatly staggered at what I 
tell you: I see you are a stranger to the prin-. 
ciples upon which young ladies frequently act in 
this country. I believe, madam, in England, as 
many, or more, matches are made from pique, 
than for love; and, to say the truth, I take this 
of Miss Dove’s to be one of that sort. There is 
a certain person, you know, who will feel upon 
this occasion. 

Vio. Yes; I well know there is a certain per- 
son, who will feel upon this occasion; but, are 
the sufferings of that unhappy one to be convert- 
ed into raillery and amusement? 

Pat. Oh! Madam! the ladies will tell vou, 
that therein consists the very luxury of revenge 
—~But, I beseech you, have the goodness to 
make haste: my friend Mr Belfield may stand 
in need of your support. 

Vio. Thus insulted, I can contain myself no 
longer. Upon what. infernal shore am I cast ! 
into what society of demons am [ fallen! that a 
woman, whom, by an act of honour, I would have 
redeemed from misery and ruin, should have the 
insolence, the inhumanity, to invite me to be 
a spectatress of her marriage with my own 
husband ! ‘ 

Pat. With your husband! What do I hear? 
is Mr Andrew Belfield your husband ? 

Via. Ay—do you doubt it? Would I could say 
he was not! 

Pat. Just Heaven! you then are the Violetta 
—you are the Portuguese lady I have heard so 
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much of, and marriéd to Mr Belfield! base and 
perfidious !—Why, madam, both Miss Dove and 
inyself conceived that ‘twas the young adven- 
turer, with whom you suffered shipwreck, that— 
Vio. What! Lewson, the brave, generous, ho- 
nourable Lewson? ; , 
Pat. Lewson! Lewson! as sure as’ can be, 
you mean young Belfield; for now, the recollec- 
tion strikes me, that I’ve heard he took that 
name before he quitted England. That Lewson, 
madam, whom we believed you married to, is 
Robert Belfield, and younger brother to your 
husband, 
Vio. Mercy defend me! into what distress 
had this mutual mistake nearly involved us! 
Pat. Come, then, madam, let us lose no time, 
but fly with all dispatch to Cropley-castle. I 
have a post-chaise waiting, which will convey us 
thither in a few minutes: but, before we go, I'll 
step in aud direct these good people to find 
young Belfield, and send him after us—Old 
[ronsides and all must be there. 
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Evit Paterson. 

Vio. Let me reflect upon my tate——- Wedded, 
betrayed, abandoned! at once a widow and a 
wife—all that my soul held dear, in the same 
hour obtained and lost! O false, false Belfield ! 
Strong, indeed, must be that passion, and deeply 
seated in my heart, which even thy treachery 
could not eradicate! Twice shipwrecked ! twice 
rescued from the jaws of death !—Just Heaven ! 
I do not, dare not murmur, nor can L doubt but 
that thy hand invisibly is stretched forth to save 
me, and, through this labyrinth of sorrow, to con- 
duct me to repose. 


Enter Paterson. 


Pat. Now, madam, if you will trust yourself 
to my convoy, Til bring you into harbour, wheré 
you shall never suffer shipwreck more. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE I1.—Srr Bensamin Dove’s house. 


Enter Str Bensamin Dove and Lavy Dove. 


Sir Ben. Upon these terms and stipulations, 
lady Dove, I consent to your remaining at Crop- 
ley castle. Enjoy you your own prerogative, and 
leave me in possession of mine. Above all things, 
my dear, I must insist, that Mr Paterson be 
henceforward considered as my friend and com- 
panion, and not your ladyship’s. 

Lady Dove. Nay, but indeed and indeed, my 
dear sir Benjamin, this is being too hard with me, 
to debar me the common gratifications of every 
woman of distinction: Mr Paterson, you know, 
is my very particular friend. , 

Sir Ben. Vis for his being so very particular, 
my dear, that I object to him. 

Lady Dove. Friendship, sir Benjamin, is the 
virtuous recreation of delicate and susceptible 
rainds—Would you envy me that innocent plea- 
sure? Why, you know, my dearest, that your 
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passion for me, which was once so violent, is now 
softened and subsided into mere friendship. 

Sir Ben. True, my dear—and, therefore, Iam 
afraid lest my love having, by easy degrees, 
slackened into friendship, his friendship should, 
by as natural a transition, quicken into love— 
say no more, therefore, upon this point, but leave 
me to Mr Paterson, and Mr Paterson to me— 
Go—send Sophia to me—oh, here she comes: 
your ladyship need not be present at our con- 
ference; I think my own daughter surely belongs 
to my province, and not yours. Good morning 
to you! [ Exit Lavy Dove. 


Enter Soruta. 


Well, daughter, are you prepared to com- 
ply with my desires, and give your hand to 
Andrew Belfield this morning ? 

Sophia. Sir! 

Sir Ben. My heart is fixed upon this event— 
I have watched late and early to bring it to bear; 
and you'll find, my child, when you come to per- 
use your marriage settlement, how tenderly I 
have consulted your happiness in this match. 

Sophia. Alas! I should never think of search- 
ing for happiness amongst deeds and convey- 
ances—’tis the man, and not the money, that is 
likely to determine my lot. : 

Sir Ben. Well, and is not Mr Belfield a man? 
a fine man, as I take it, he is, and a fine estate 


I’m sure he has got—then it lies so handy and. 


contiguous to my own—only a hedge betwixt us 
—think of that, Sophy! only a hedge that parts 
his manor from mine—then consider, likewise, 
how this alliance will accommodate matters in 
the borough of Knavestown, where I and my fa- 
mily have stood three contested elections with 
his, and lost two of them—that sport will now 
be at an end, and our interests will be consoli- 
dated by this match, as well as our estates. 

Sophia. Still you mistake my meaning—I talk 
of the qualities of a man, you of his possessions 
—lI require in a husband, good morals, good na- 
ture, and good sense—what has all this to do 
with contiguous estates, connected interests, and 
contested elections? : 

> Sir Ben. I don’t rightly understand what you 
would have, child—but this I well know, that if 
money alone will not make a woman happy, 
’twill always purchase that that will. I hope, 
Sophy, you’ve done thinking of that rambling, 
idle young fellow, Bob Belfield ? 

Sophia. Perish all thought of him for ever ! 
Nothing can be more contrary, more impossible 
in.nature, than my union with young Belfield : 
age, ugliness, ill-nature—bring any thing to my 
arms, rather than him. 

Sir Ben. But why so angry with him, child? 
This violent detestation and abhorrence is as 
favourable a symptom as. any reasonable lover 
could wish for. 


Vor. II. 


Enter Sin BenysamMiIn 
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Enter Patrrson. 


Pat. Joy to you, sir Benjamin ! all joy attend 
you both! the bridegroom by this time is arriv- 
ed; we saw his* equipage enter the avenue, as 
ours drove into the court. 

Sir Ben. Mr Paterson, sir, I know not if yet 
your friend is to be a bridegroom. I find my 
daughter here so cold and uncomplying, for my 
own part, I don’t know how I shail look Mr Bel- 
field in the face. 

Pat. Fear nothing, sir Benjamin: make haste 
and receive your son-in-law. I have news to 
communicate to Miss Dove, which, I am confi- 
dent, will dispose her to.comply with your wishes. 

Sir Ben. Well, sir, I shal] leave her to your 
tutorage. ‘This obliging gentleman undertakes 
not only for my wife, but my daughter, too. 

[Exit Sir BEN. 

Sophia, I am surprized, Mr Paterson 

Pat. Hold, madam, for one moment: I have 
made a discovery of the last importance to your 
welfare: you are in an error with regard to 
young Belfield—Violetta, the lady you believed 
him married to, is here in the house. I have 
brought her hither.at your request, and from her 
T learn that the elder brother is her husband 3. 
he, who, this very morning, but for my discovery, 
had been your’s also. 

Sophia. What’s this you tell me, sir? Where 
is this lady? where is Violetta? where is young 
Belfield? : 

Pat. Violetta, madam, I have put under safe 
convoy, and by this time your waiting-woman 
has lodged her privately in the closet of your 
bedchamber : there you will find her, and learn 
the whole process of this providential escape. 
Vl only speak a word to sir Benjamin, and 
come to you without any further delay. 

| Exit Soputa, 





Dove’ and BELFIELD 
. sen. 


Sir Ben. Well, Mr Paterson, what says my 
daughter ? : 

Pat. Every thing that becomes an obedient 
daughter to say; so that, if this gentleman is not 
made completely happy within this hour, the 
fault will lie at his door, and not with Miss 
Sophia. 

Sir Ben. This is good news, Paterson; but I 
am impatient to have the ceremony concluded ; 
the bells are ringing, the parson is waiting, and 
the equipages are at the door. Step up to Sophia, 
and tell her to hasten; and hark’e, my friend ? 
as you go by lady Dove’s door, give bera call— 
do you mind me, only a call at the door: don’t 
you go in; she’s busy at work upon a large par- 
cel of ribbands, which I’ve given her to make in- 
to wedding favours. She'll be very angry if you 
go into her chamber. Go, go, get you gone. 

[ Evit Paterson. 
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Bel. sen. How comes it to pass, sir Benjamin, 
that Mr Paterson becomes so necessary an 
agent in the female affairs of your family? | 
confess to you my pride is wounded, when I find 
Tam to thank him for your daughter’s conseut 
to marry me. The man that can prevail upon a 
woman to act against her liking, what may he not 
persuade her to do with it ? bie 

Sir Ben. Your remark is just. Paterson has 
certainly some secret faculty of persuasion; and 
all that can be said is, that ’tis better to see your 
danger before marriage, than to be feeling it out, 
as I have done, afterwards. 


Enter Caprain Ironsipks, and BELFIELD jun. 


Sir Ben. What, old acquaintance, are you 
eome to rejoice with me on this occasion >—Bob 
Belfield, too, as I live ! you are both heartily wel- 
come—I could have spared their visit notwith- 
standing, [ Aside. 

Bel. sen. My brother here! vexation !: 

Bel. jun. Sir Benjamin, I come now to claim 
your promise of one hour’s conversation with 
your daughter? 

Sir Ben. The devil you do! 

Bel. sen. Ridiculous ! 

Bel. jun. To you, sir, obligations of this sort 
may be matter of ridicule; but while I religiously 
observe all promises I make to others, I shall 
expect others to be as observant of those they 
make to me. 

Bel. sen. Sir, I have a most profound.venera- 
tion for your principles, and am happy to find 
your understanding so much cultivated by tra- 
vel—but, in spite of your address, you will find 
it rather difficult to induce me to wave my right 
to Miss Dove, in favour of a professed adven- 
turer. ; 

Bel. jun. Shameless, unfeeling man! an ad- 
venturer, do you call me? You, whose unbro- 
therly persecution drove me to this hazardous, 
this humiliating occupation? 

Tron. Sirrah! Bob! no reflections upon pri- 
vateering—it has lined your pockets well, you 
young rogue; and you may tell vour fine brother 
there, that we have landed treasure enough upon 
his estate to buy the fee-simple of it: ay, and 
for what I know, of sir Wiseacre’s here into the 
bargain. 

Str Ben. What’s that you say, captain Iron- 
sides? Let’s have a word in a corner with you. 

Bel. sen. Look’e, sir, if you conceive yourself 
wronged by me, there is but one way—You 
know your remedy. 

Bel. jun. I know your meaning, brother; and, 
to demonstrate how much greater my courave is 
than yours, I must confess to you, I dare not 
accept your proposal. : 

Sir Ben. No, no; I have given him enough of 
that, I believe. 

Tron. Bob Belfield, if I did not know thee for 
a lad of mettle, I shou’dn’t tell what to make of 
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all this: for my own part, I understand none of 
your scruples and refinements, not [—a man isa 
man—and if I take care to give an affront to no 
man, I think I havea right to take an affront 
from no man. 

Sir Ben. Come, gentlemen, suspend your dis- 
pute. Here comes my daughter; let her decide 
betwixt you. 

Bel. jun. Let me receive my sentence from 
her lips, and I will submit to it. 


Enter Soputa, Paterson, and Lapy Dove. 


Sir Ben, Here’s a young gentleman, daughter, 
that will take no denial; he comes to forbid the 
banns, just when you are both going into the 
church to be married. 

Sophia. Upon my word, this is’ something ex- 
traordinary! What are the gentleman’s reasons 
for this behaviour ? 

Sir Ben. He claims a sort of promise from me, 
that he should be indulged in an hour’s conver- 
sation with you, before you give your hand to his 
brother. ; 

Sophia. An hour’s conversation! What little 
that gentleman can have to say to me, I believe, 
may be said in a very few minutes. 

Bel. sen. 1 think, brother, this conversation 
don’t promise a great deal. 

Sophia. In the first place, then, I own to this 
gentleman, and the company present, that there 
was a time, when I entertained the highest opi- 
nion of his merit. Nay, I will not scruple to con- 
fess, that'I had conceived a regard for him of the 
tenderest sort. 

Iron. And pray, young lady, how came my 
nephew to forfeit your good opinion? 

Sophia. By a conduct, sir, that must for ever 
forfeit not my esteem only, but yours, and all man- 
kind’s: I am sorry to be his accuser, but I will 
appeal to you, Mr Belfield, who are-his brother, 
whether it is reconcileable, either to honour or 
humanity, to prosecute an affair of marriage with 
one woman, when you ate previously and indis- 
pensably engaged to another ? 

Bel. sen. Hum! 

Sophia. Yet this, sir, is the treatment I have 
received: judge, therefore, if I can desire or 
consent to have any Jong conversation with a gen- 
tleman, who is under such engagements; nay, 
whom I can prove actually married to another 
woman in this very house, and ready to vouch 
the truth of what I assert. Judge for me, Mr 
Belfield, could you believe any man capable of 
such complicated, such inconceivable villainy ? 

Bel. sen. Heavens! This touches me too 
closely. 

Sir Ben. Sir, I would fain know what excuse 
you can have for this behaviour? I can tell you, 
sir, { don’t understand it, 

Lady Dove. Oh! fie! fie upon you, Mr Bel- 
Seld! I wonder you are not ashamed to show 
your face in this family. 
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Sir Ben. Who desired you to put in your oar? 

Iron. Why, sirrah, would not one wife con- 
tent you? ’Tis enough in all reason for one man; 
is it not, sir Benjamin? 

Bel. jun. Sir, when it is proved I am married, 
accuse me. 

fron. Look'e, Bob, I don’t accuse you for 
marrying ; ’twas an indiscretion, and I can for- 
give it—but to deny it, is a meanness, and I 
abhor it.’ 

Sophia. Mr Belfield, do you say nothing upon 
this occasion ! 

Bel. sen. Paterson, I am struck to the heart— 
I cannot support my guilt—I am married to Vio- 
letta—save me the confusion of relating it: this 
dishonourable engagement for ever I renounce ; 
nor will I rest till I have made atonement to an 
injured wife. Madam, I beg leave to withdraw 
for a few minutes. 

Bel. jun. Hold, sir! this contrivance is of 
your forging—you have touched me.too near— 
and “How; if you dare draw your sword, follow 
me ! 

Sophia. Hold, gentlemen! you forget the lady 
is now in the house—she is a witness that will 
effectually put an end to your dispute—I will 
conduct her hither. [ Exit Soputa. 

Bel. jun. I agree to it. 

Tron. Hark’e, nephew? I shrewdly suspect you 
have been laying a train to blow yourself up: 
_ if once Bob comes fairly alongside of you, you'll 
find your quarters too hot to hold you: I never 
yet found my boy out in a lie, and shan’t tamely 
see a lie imposed upon him; for while he is ho- 
nest, and I have breath, he shall never want a 
friend to stand by him, or a father to protect 
him. 

Bel. sen. Mr Paterson, explain my story—I 
will depart this instant in search of Violetta. 


Enter Sopura and V1oLetta. 


Sophia. Stay! I conjure you—stay, turn, and 

look back upon this lady, before you go., 
[Presenting VIOLETTA, 

Bel. sen. My wife! 

Sir Ben. Hey-day ! here’s a turn. 

Iron. I thought how ’twould be. 

Vio. Yes, sir, your faithful, your forsaken wife. 

Bel. sen. How shall I look upon you? What 
shall I say? Where shall I hide my confusion? 
Oh! take me to your arms, and, in that soft 
shelter, let me find forgiveness and protection. 

Vio. Be this your only punishment! and this! 

Bel. jun. Was it, then, a sister I preserved from 
death? 
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Bel. sen. What’s this I hear! Oh! brother, 


can you pardon, too? 


Bel. jun. Be indeed a brother, and let this 
providential event be the renovation of our 
friendship. 

Bel. sen. What shall I say to you, madam *— 
[To Soputa.] Paterson, you know my heart: 
bear witness to its remorse. By Heaven, my se- 
cret resolution was, instantly to have departed 
in search of this my injured wife—but I'm not 
worthy even of your resentment: here is one 
that merits, and returns your love. 

[Turning to his brother. 

Iron. Come, god-daughter, we can never say 
the ficet’s fairly come to an anchor, while the ad- 
miral’s ship is out at sea. [Presenting BELFIELD 


junior.| My nephew here is as honest a lad as 


lives, and loves you at the soul of him: give him 
your hand, and I'll broach the last chest of dol- 
lars, to make him a fortune deserving you.— 
What say you, my old friend ? 

Sir Ben. Here’s my hand! I’ve spoke the 
word—she’s his own. Lady Dove, I won’t hear 
a syllable to the contrary. 

fron. Then, the galleon is thy own, boy 
What should an old fellow like me do with mo- 
ney? Give me a warm night-cap, a tiff of punch, 
and an elbow-chair in your chimney-corner, and 
T’ll lay up for the rest of my days. 

Bel. jun. How shall I give utterance to my 
gratitude, or my love! 





Enter Goopwin, Fanny, Franets, Pururp, and . 
Lucy, 


Sir Ben. So, so! more work for the parson ! 

Iron. What, Francis! hast thou chosen a 
mate, and art bound upon a matrimonial cruize, 
as well as thy master? 

Fran. Ay, sir; so he is happy as well as my- 
self, and has no objection to my choice. 

Bel. sen. What! Are you all assembled to 
overwhelm me with confusion? Like some poor 
culprit, surrounded by a crowd of witnesses, I 
stand convicted and appalled. But all your 
wrongs shall be redressed—yours, Goodwin— 
Philip’s—Lucy’s: my whole life shall be em- 
ployed in acts of justice and atonement. Virtue, 
and this virtuous woman, were my first ruling 
passions. 


Now they resume their social, soft controul, 
And love and happiness possess my soul. 


[Exeunt omnes, 


THE 


WEST INDIAN. 


BY 


CUMBERLAND. 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


MEN. 


SrockwELt, a merchant, father to Betcour. 

Bexcour, the West Indian, attached to Loutsa. 

Caprain Duptey, an old officer on half-pay. 

Cuaries Duptey, his son, attached to CHar- 
LoTTE Rusport.. 

Masor O’Fianerty, an Irishman, 

Sruxety, principal clerk to SrockwELL, 

FuLMeER. ‘ 

Varian, a lawyer. 

Sailor. 

Servant to SrocKWELL, 

Servant to Lapy Rusprorr, 


- WOMEN. 


Lavy Rusport, attached to Mason O'F Laners 
Ys ; 

Cuartorre, her daughter. 

Louisa, daughter to DuDLEY. 

Mrs Fuimer, wife to Futmer. 

Lucy, maid to Cuartotre Rusporr. 

Housekeeper belonging to SrockWELL. 


Clerks belonging to SrockwrL1, Servants, Sai 
lors, Negroes, §c. 


Scene—London. 


ACT I. 


SCENE I.—A merchant's counting-house. 


In an inner room, set off by glass-doors, are dis- 
covered several clerks, employed at their desks. 
A writing-table in the front room, StocKWELL 
is discovered, reading a letter ; SruKELY comes 

~ gently out of the back room, and observes him 
some time before he speaks. 


Stuke. He seems disordered: something in that 
letter, and I’m afraid’of an unpleasant sort. He 
has many ventures of great account at sea; a ship 
richly freighted for Barcelona; another for Lis- 
bon ; and others expected from Cadiz, of still 
greater value. Besides these, I know he has ma- 
ny deep concerns in foreign bottoms, and under- 


writings to a vast amount. Wl accost him.—— 
Sir! Mr Stockwell ! 

Stock. Stukely ! 
the cloths? 

Stuke. I have, sir; here’s the bill of lading, 
and copy of the invoice: the assortments are all 
compared: Mr Traffick will give you the policy 
upon ’Change. Mien! 

Stock. "Tis very well; lay these papers by; and 
no more of business for a while. Shut the door, 
Stukely. I have had long proof of your friend- 
ship and fidelity to me ; a matter of most infinite 
concern lies on my mind, and ’twill be a sensible 
relief to unbosom myself to you. I have just now 
been informed of the arrival of the young West, 





Well, have you shipped 
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_ Indian, I have so long been. expecting ; you know 
whom I mean? ; 
. Stuke. Yes, sir; Mr Belcour, the young gen- 
tleman who inherited old Belcour’s great estates 
in Jamaica. 

Stock. Hush, not so loud; come a little nearer 
this way. This Belcour is now in London; part 
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of his baggage is already arrived; and I expect. 


him every minute. Is it to be wondered at, if 
his coming throws me into some agitation, when 
I tell you, Stukely, he is my son ! 

Stuke. Your son! 

Stock. Yes, sir, my only son. Early in life I 
accompanied his grandfather to Jamaica, as his 
clerk ; he had an only daughter, somewhat older 
than myself, the mother of this gentleman: it 
was my chance (call it good er ill) to engage her 
affections ; and, as the inferiority of my condition 
made it hopeless to expect her father’s consent, 
her fondness provided an expedient, and we were 
privately married: the issue of that concealed 
engagement is, as I have told you, this Belcour. 

Stuke. That event, surely, discovered your 
connexion? 

Stock. You shall hear. Not many days after 
our marriage, old Belcour set out for England ; 
and, during his abode here, my wife was, with 
great secrecy, delivered of this son. Fruitful.in 
expedients to disguise her situation, without part- 
ing from her infant, she contrived to have it laid 
and received at her door as a foundling. After 
some time, her father returned, having left me 
here; in one of .those favourable moments, that 
decide the fortunes of prosperous men, this child 
was introduced: from that instant, he treated 
him as his own, gave him his name, and brought 
him up in his family. 

Stuke. And did you never reveal this secret, 
either to old Belcour, or your son. 

Stock. Never. 

Stuke. Therein you surprise me; a merchant 
of your eminence, and a member of the British 
parliament, might surely aspire, without offence, 
to the daughter of a planter. In this case, too, 
natural affection would prompt to a discovery. 

Stock. Your remark is obvious; nor could I 
have persisted in this painful silence, but in obe- 
dience to the dying injunctions of a beloved wife. 
The letter, you found me reading, conveyed those 
injunctions to me; it was dictated in her last ill- 
ness, and almost in the article of death (you'll 
spare me the recital of it); she there conjures 
me, in terms as solemn as they are affecting, ne- 
ver to reveal the secret of our marriage, or with- 
draw my son, while her father survived. 

Stuke. But on what motives did your unhappy 
lady found these injunctions? 

Stock. Principally, I believe, from apprehen- 
sion on my account, lest old Belcour, on whom, 
at her decease, I wholly depended, should with- 
draw his protection: in part, from consideration | 
of his repose, as well knowing the discovery | 
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would deeply affect his spirit, which was haughty, 
vehement, and unforgiving: and lastly, in regard 
to the interest of her infant, whom he had warm- 
ly adopted, and for whom, in case of a discovery, 
every thing was to be dreaded from his resent- 
ment. And, indeed, though the alteration in my 
condition might have justified me in discovering 
myself, yet I always thought my son safer in 
trusting to the caprice, than to the justice, of his 
grandfather. My judgment has not suffered by 
the event; old Belcour is dead, and has be- 
queathed his whole estate to him we are speak-~ 
ing of. 

Stuke. Now, then, you are no longer bound to 
secrecy. 

Stock. True: but before I publicly reveal my- 
self, I could wish to make some experiment of 
my son’s disposition. This can only be done by 
letting his spirit take its course without restraint; 
by these means, I think I shall discover much 
more of his real character, under the title of his 
merchant, than I should under that of his father. 


A Sailor enters, ushering in several black ser- 
wants, carrying portmanteaus, trunks, &c. 


Sai. Save your honour—is your name Stock- 
well, pray? 

Stock. It is. : 

Sai. Part of my master Belcour’s baggage, an’t 
please you: there’s another cargo not far a-stern 
of us, and the cock-swain has got charge of the 
dumb creatures. 

Stock. Prithee, friend, what dumb creatures 
do you speak’ of? has Mr Belcour brought over a 
collection of wild beasts? 

Sai. No, lord love him! no, not he: let me 
see; there’s two green monkies, a pair of grey 
parrots, a Jamaica sow and pigs, and a Mangrove 
dog ; that’s all. 

Stock. Is that all? 

Sai. Yes, your honour; yes, that’s all; bless 
his heart, a’might have brought over the whole 
island if he would; a didn’t leave a dry eye in it. 

Stock. Indeed! Stukely, shew them where to 
bestow their baggage. Follow that gentleman. 

Sai. Come, bear a hand, my lads; bear a hand. 

[Exit with StuxELy and servants, 

Stock. If the principal tallies with his purvey- 
ors, he must be a singular spectacle in this place: 
he has a friend, however, in this sea-faring fel~ 
low: ’tis no bad prognostic of a man’s heart, 
when his shipmates give him a good word. [ Evit, 


SCENE IL.—Changes to a drawing-room. 


A servant discovered setting the chars by, &c. 
A woman servant enters to him. 


House. Why, what a fuss does our good mas- 
ter put himself in about this West Indian! See 
what a bill of fare I’ve been forced to draw out: 
seven and nine, I’ll'assure you, and only a family 
dinner, as he calls it; why, if. my lord mayor was 
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expected, there couldn’t be a greater to do about 
him. * ' 
., Ser. I wish to my heart you had but seen the 
* loads of trunks, boxes, and portmanteaus he has 
sent hither. An ambassador’s baggage, with all 
the smuggled goods of his family, does not ex- 
ceed it. ; 
House. A fine pickle he'll put the house into ! 
had he been master’s own son, and a Christian 
Englishman, there couldn’t be more rout than 
there is about this Creolian, as they call them. 
Ser. No matter for that; he’s very rich, and 
that’s sufficient. They say he has rum and sugar 
enough belonging to him, to make all the water 
in the Thames into punch, But I see my mas- 
ter’s coming. [ Exeunt. 


Stockwett enters, followed by a Servant. 


Stock. Where is Mr Belcour? Who brought 
this note from him? 

Ser. A waiter from the London tavern, sir; 
he says the young gentleman is just dressed, and 
will be with you directly. 

Stock. Shew him in when he arrives. 

Ser. I shall, sir. Ill have a peep at him first, 
however ; I’ve a great mind to see this outland- 
ish spark. The sailor fellow says he’ll make rare 
doings amongst us. | Aside. 

Stock. You need not wait—leave:me. [ Evit 
Servant.] Let me see [ Reads. 


Sc SUR Ab. 


‘I write to you under the hands of the hair- 
‘dresser. As soon as I have made myself decent, 
‘and slipped on some fresh clothes, I will have 
* the honour of paying you my devoirs. 

‘ £ Yours, 





BELcour.” 


He writes at his ease; for he’s unconscious to 
-whom his letter is addressed; but what a palpi- 
tation does it throw my heart into! a father’s 
heart! ’Tis an affeeting interview; when my eyes 
meet a son, whom yet they never saw, where 
shall I find constancy to support it ? Should. he 
resemble his mother, I am overthrown. All the 
letters I have had from him (for I industriously 
drew him into a correspondence with me), be- 
speak him of quick and ready understanding — 
All the reports I ever received, give me favoura- 
‘ble impressions of his character; wild, perhaps, 
as the manner of his country is; but, I trust, not 
frantic or unprincipled. 


Enter Servant. 


Ser. Sir, the foreign gentleman is come. 


Enter another Servant. 
Ser. Mr Belcour. 
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BEtcour enters. 


Stock. Mr Belcour, I’m rejoiced to see you ; 

ou’re welcome to England. 

Bel. I thank you heartily, good Mr Stockwell : 
you and I have long conversed at'a distance ; 
now we are met; and the pleasure this meeting 
gives me, amply compensates for the perils E 
have run through in accomplishing it. 

Stock. What perils, Mr Belcour? I could not 
have thought you would have made a bad pas- 
sage at this time o’ year. 

Bel. Nor did we: courier-like, we came post- 
ing to your shores, upon the pinions of the 
swiftest gales that ever blew; ’tis upon English 
ground all my difficulties have arisen ; ’tis the 
passage from the river-side I complain of. 

Stock. Ay, indeed! What obstructions can 
you have met between this and the river-side ? 

Bel. Innumerable ! Your town’s as full of de- 
files as the island of Corsica; and, I believe, 
they are as obstinately defended: so much hur 
ry, bustle, and confusion on‘our quays; so many 
sugar-casks, porter-butts, and common-council- 
men in your streets, that, unless a man marched 
with artillery in ‘his front, ’tis more than the la- 
bour of a Hercules can effect, to make any tole- 
rable way through your town. 

Stock. I am sorry you have been so incommo- 
ded. 

Bel. Why, faith, ’twas all my own fault. Ac- 

customed to a land of slaves, and out of patience 
with the whole tribe of custom-house extortion= 
ers, boatmen, tide-waiters, and water-bailiffs, 
that beset me on all sides, worse than a swarm of 
musquetoes, I proceeded a little too roughly to 
brush them away with my rattan: the sturdy 
rogues took this in dudgeon, and beginning to re- 
bel, the mob chose different sides, and a furious 
scuffle ensued; in the course of which, my per- 
son and apparel suffered so. much, that I was 
obliged to step into the first tavern to refit, be- 
fore I could make my approaches in any decent 
trim. .. 
Stock. All without is as I wish; dear Nature, 
add the rest, and I am happy! [Aside.] Well, 
Mr Belcour, ’tis a rough sample you have had of 
my countrymen’s spirit; but, I trust, you'll not 
think the worse of them for it. 

Bel. Not at all, not at all; I like them the 
better. Was I only a visitor, I might, perhaps, 
wish them a little more tractable; but, as a fel- 
low subject, and a sharer in their freedom, I ap- 
plaud their spirit, though I feel the effects of it 
in every bone of my skin. 

Stock. That’s well; I like that well. How 
gladly I could fall upon his neck, and own myself 
his father ! [ Aside. 

Bel. Well, Mr Stockwell, for the first time 
in my life, here am I in England; at the foun- 


j tain head of pleasure, in the land of beauty, of arts, 
and elegancies. My happy stars have given me 
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a good estate, and the conspiring winds have 
blown me hither to spend it. 

Stock. To ‘use it, not to waste it, I should 
hope ; to treat it, Mr Belcour, not as a vassal, over 
whom you have a wanton and despotic power; 
but as a subject, which you are bound to govern 
with a temperate and restrained authority. 

Bel. True, sir; most truly said! Mine’s a 
commission, not aright: Iam the offspring of 
distress, and every child of sorrow is my bro- 
ther. While I have hands to hold, therefore, i 
will hold them open to mankind: but, sir, my 
passions are my masters; they take me where 
they will; and oftentimes they leave to reason 
and to virtue nothing but my wishes and my 
sighs. 

Stock. Come, come; the man, who can accuse, 
corrects himself. 

Bel. Ah! that’s an office Iam weary of : I+ 
wish a friend would take it up: I would to 
Heaven you had leisure for the employ! but did 
you drive a trade to the four corners of the 
world, you would not find the task so toilsome as 
to keep me free from faults. 

Stock. Well, {am not discouraged : this can- 
dour tells me, I should not have the fault of self- 
conceit to combat; that, at least, is not among 
the number. 

Bel. No; if I knew that man on earth, who 
thought more humbly of me than I do of myself, 
I would take up his opinion, and forego my own. 

Stock. And, was I to choose a pupil, it should 
be one of your complexion: so, if you will come 
along with me, we’ll agree upon your admission, 
and enter on a course of lectures directly. 

Bel. With all my heart. | Exeunt. 


CuMBERLAND.] 


SCENE III.—Changes to a room in Lapy Rus- 
port’s house. 


Enter Lapy Rusrort and CuHaRLorre. 


Lady Rus. Miss Rusport, I desire to hear no 
more of captain Dudley and his destitute family : 
not a shilling of mine shall ever cross the hands 
of any of them: because my sister chose to mar- 
ry a beggar, am I bound to support him and his 
posterity ? 

Char. J think you are. 

Lady Rus. You think I am? and, pray, where 
do you find the law that tells you so? 

Char. I am not proficient enough’ to quote 
chapter and verse; but I take charity to be a 
main clause in the great statute of Christianity. 

Lady Rus. I say charity, indeed! And pray, 
miss, are you sure that it is charity, pare charity, 
which moves you to plead for captain Dudley? 
Amongst all your pity, do you find no spice of a 
certain anti-spiritual passion, called love? Don’t 
mistake yourself; you are no saint, child, believe 
me; and, I am apt to think, the distresses of old 
Dudley, and of his daughter into the bargain, 
would never break your heart, if there was not a 
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certain young fellow of two and twenty in the 
case ; who, by the happy recommendation of a 
good person, and the brilliant appointments of 
an ensigncy, will, if 2 am not mistaken, cozen 
you out of a fortune of twice twenty thousand 
pounds, as soon as ever you are of age to bestow 
it upon him. 5 

Char, A nephew of your ladyship’s can never 
want any other recommendation with me; and, 
if my partiality for Charles Dudley is acquitted 
oy the rest of the world, I hope lady Rusport 
will not condemn me for it. 

Lady Rus. I condemn you! I thank Heaven, 
Miss Rusport, I am no ways responsible for your 
conduct ;, nor is it any concern of mine how you 
dispose of yourself: you are not my daughter ; 
and, when I married your father, poor sir Ste- 
phen Rusport, I found you a forward, spoiled 
miss of fourteen, far above being instructed by 
me. 

Char. Perhaps, your ladyship calls this in- 
struction ? 

Lady Rus. You're strangely pert; but ’tis no 
wonder. Your mother, I am told, was a fine 
lady ; and according to the modern style of edu- 
cation you was brought up. It was not so in 
my young days; there was, then, some decorum 
in the world, some subordination, as the great 
Locke expresses it. Qh! it was an edifying 
sight, to see the regular deportment obsérved in 
our family: no giggling, no gossiping was going 
on there; my good father, sir Oliver Roundhead, 
never was seen to laugh himself, nor ever allow- 
ed it in his children. 7 

Char. Ay; those were happy times, indeed ! 

Lady Rus. But, in this forward age, we have 
coquettes in the egg-shell, and philosophers in 
the cradle; girls of fifteen, that lead the fashion 
in new caps and new opinions; that have their 
sentiments and their sensations; and the idle 
fops encourage them in it. O’ my conscience, L 
wonder what it is the men can see in such ba- 
bies ! 

Char. True, madam: but all men do not over- 
look the maturer beauties of your ladyship’s age; 
witness your admirer, Major Dennis O'Flaherty: 
there’s an example of some discernment. I de- 
clare to you, when your ladyship is by, the major 
takes no more notice of me, than if I was part 
of the furniture of your chamber, 

Lady Rus. The major, child, has travelled 
through various kingdoms and climates, and has 
more enlarged notions of female merit than falls 
to the lot of an English home-bred lover; in most 
other countries, no woman on your side forty 
would ever be named in a polite circle. 

Char. Right, madam; I’ve been told, that in 
Vienna they have coquettes upon crutches, and 
Venuses in their grand climacteric: a lover 
there celebrates the wrinkles, not the dimples, in 
bis mistress’s face. The major, I think, has 
served in the Imperial army, 


gle 


dam? Had my sister, Louisa, yielded to the ad- 
dresses of one of Major O’Flaherty’s person and 
appearance, she would have had some excuse : 
but to run away, as she did, at the age of sixteen 
too, with a man of old Dudley’s sort 

Char. Was, in my opinion, the mgst venial 
trespass that ever girl of sixteen committed; of 
a noble family, an engaging person, strict honour, 
and sound understanding, what accomplishment 
was there wanting in Captain Dudley, but that 
which the prodigality of his ancestors had depri- 
yed him of? 

Lady Rus. They left him as much as he de- 
serves: Hasn’t the old man captain’s half pay? 
And is not the son an ensign? 

Char. Anensign! Alas, poor Charles! Would 
to Heaven he knew what my heart feels and suf- 
fers, for his sake ! 





Enter Servant. 

Ser. Ensign Dudley, to wait upon your lady- 
ship. 

Lady Rus. Who? Dudley? What can have 
brought him to town? 

Char. Dear madam, ’tis Charles Dudley; ’tis 
your nephew. 

Lady Rus: Nephew! I renounce him as my 
nephew ! Sir Oliver renounced him as his grand- 
son. Wasn’t he son of the eldest daughter, and 
only male descendant of sir Oliver? and didn’t 
he cut him off with a shilling? Didn’t the poor, 
dear, good man leave his whole fortune to me, 
except a small annuity to my maiden sister, 
who spoiled her constitution with nursing him? 
And, depend upon it, not a penny of that. for- 
tune shall ever be disposed of otherwise, than 
according to the will of the donor. 


Enter Cuartes Dupiey. 


So, young man, whence come you? What brings 
you to town? 

Charles. If there is any offence in my coming 
to town, your ladyship is in some degree respon- 
sible for it; for part of my errand was to pay my 
duty here, 

Lady Rus. 1 hope you have some better ex- 
¢euse than all this. 

Charles. Tis true, madam, I have other mo- 
tives; but, if I consider my trouble repaid by 
the pleasnre [ now enjoy, I should hope my aunt 
would not think my company the less welcome 
for the value TI set upon hers. 

Lady Rus. Coxcomb! And where is your fa- 
ther, child? and your sister? Are they in town, 
too? 

Charles. They are. 

Lady Rus. Ridiculous! I don’t know what 
people do in London, who have no money to 
spend in it. 


Char, Dear madam, speak more kindly to 
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your nephew; how can you oppress a youth of 


his sensibility ? 

Lady Rus. Miss Rusport, I insist upon your 
retiring to your apartment: when I want your 
advice, I’ll send to you. {Evit Cuartorre.] So, 


you have put on a red coat, too, as well as your 


father? ’tis plain what value you set upon thé 
good advice.sir Oliver used to give you: how 
often has he cautioned you against the army ? 
Charles. Had it pleased my grandfather to 
enable me to have obeyed his caution, I would 
have done it; but you well know how destitute 
Iam; and’tis not to be wondered at, if I prefer 
the service of my king to that of any other mas- 
ter. 
Lady Rus. Well, well; take your own course 
’tis no concern of mine: you never consulted me. 
Charles. I frequently wrote to your ladyship, 


+but could obtain no answer; and, since my 


grandfather’s death, this is the first opportunity 
I have had of waiting upon you. 

Lady Rus. I wust desire you not to mention 
the death of that dear good man in my hearing ; 
my spirits cannot support it. 

Charles. I shall obey you: permit me to say, 
that, as that event has richly supplied you with 
the materials of bounty, the distresses of my fa- 
mily can furnish you with objects of it. 

Lady Rus. The distresses of your family, 
child, are quite out of the question at present : 
had sir Oliver been pleased to consider them, I 
should have been well content; but he has abso- 
lutely taken no notice of you in his will, and that, 
to me, must and shall be a law. Tell your father 
and your-sister I totally disapprove of their co+ 
ming up to town. . 

Charles. Must I tell my father that, before 
your ladyship knows the motive that brought 
him hither ?. Allured by the offer of exchan- 
ging for a commission on full pay, the veteran, 
after thirty years service, prepares to. encounter 
the fatal heats of Senegambia; but wants a smal 
supply to equip him for the expedition. 





Enter Servant. 


Ser. Major O’Flaherty, to wait on your lady- 
ship. a 
Enter Mason O’Fianerry. 

O’Fla. Spare your speeches, young man ; don’t 
you think her ladyship can take my word for that? 
I hope, madam, ’tis evidence enough of my being 
present, when I’ve the honour of telling you so 
myself. 

Lady Rus. Major O’Flaherty, I am rejoiced 
to see you. Nephew Dudley, you perceive I’m 
engaged. 

Charles. Y shall not intrude upon your lady- 
ship’s more agreeable engagements, I presume 
T have my answer. 

Lady Rus. Your answer, child ! What answer 
can you possibly expect? or how can your rd- 
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mantic father suppose that I am to abet him 
in all his idle and extravagant undertakings ? 
Come, major, let me shew you the way into my 
dressing-room, and let us leave this young adven- 
turer to his meditation. | Eait. 

O’ Fla. I follow you, my lady. Young gentle- 
man, your obedient! Upon my conscience, as 


‘fine a young fellow as I would wish to clap my.}- 


eyes on: he might have answered my salute, 
however—well, let it pass: fortune, perhaps, 
frowns upon the poor lad; she’s a damned slip- 
pery lady, and very apt to jilt us poor fellows, 
that wear cockades in our hats. Fare thee well, 
honey, whoever thou art. | [ Exit. 
Charles. So much for the virtues of a puritan! 
Out upon it! her heart is flint; yet that woman, 
that aunt of mine, without one worthy particle in 
her composition, would, I dare be sworn, as soon 
set her foot in a pest house asin a play-house. 


[ Going. 
Miss Rusport enters to him. 


Char. Stop, stay a little, Charles; whither are 
you going in such haste? 
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Charles. Madam! Miss Rusport! what are 
your commands ? 

Char. Why so reserved? We had used to an- 
swer to no other names than those of Charle 

and Charlotte. 

_ Charles. What ails you? You have been weep- 
ing. 

Char. No, no; or if I have—~—your eyes are 
full, too. But I have a thousand things to say 
to you. Before you go, tell me, I conjure you, 
where you are to be found; here, write me your 
direction; write it upon the back of this visiting- 
ticket——-Have you a pencil? 

Charles. I have: but why should you desire to 
find us out? ’tis a poor, little, inconvenient 
place; my sister has no apartment fit to receive 
you in. 








Enter Servant. 
Ser. Madam, my lady desires your company 
directly. 
Char. I am coming-—well, have you wrote it? 
Give it me. O Charles! either you do not, or 
you will not, understand me. [ Exeunt severally. 


AG'T ofl. 


SCENE I—A room in Futmer’s house. 


- Enter Futmer and Mrs Fuitmer. 


Mrs Ful. Wuy, how you sit, musing and 
moping, sighing and desponding! I’m ashamed 
of you, Mr Fulmer: is this the country you de- 
scribed to me, a second Eldorado, rivers of gold 
and rocks of diamonds? You found me in a 
pretty snug retired way of life at Boulogne, out of 
the noise and bustle of the world, and wholly at 
my ease; you, indeed, was upon the wing, with 
a fiery persecution at your back: but, like a true 
son of Loyola, you had then a thousand ingenious 
devices to repair your fortune: and this, your na- 
tive country, was to be the scene of your per- 
formances: fool that I was, to be inveigled into 
it by you! but, thank Heaven, our partnership 
is revocable. I am not your wedded wife, praised 
be my stars! for what have we got, whom have 
we gulled, but ourselves? which of all your trains 
has taken fire? even this poor expedient of your 
bookseller’s shop seems abandoned; for if a chance 
customer drops in, who is there, pray, to help 
him to what he wants? 

Ful. Patty, you know it is not upon slight 
grounds that I despair; there had used to be a 
livelihood to -be picked up in this country, both 
for the honest and dishonest: I have tried each 
walk, and am likely to starve at last: there is 
not a point to which the wit, and faculty of man 

-can turn, that Ihave not set mine to; but in 
vain, 1 am beat through every quarter of the 
gompass. 

Mrs Ful. Ah! common efforts all;-strike me 
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a master-stroke, Mr Fulmer, if you wish to make 
any figure in this country. 

Ful. But where, how, and what? I have blusé 
tered for prerogative; I have bellowed for free- 
dom; I have offered to serve my country; I have 
engaged to betray it. A master-stroke, truly ! 
why, I have talked treason, writ treason ; -and, if 
a man can’t live by that, he can live by nothing. 
Here I set up as a bookseller, why men left off 
reading; and, if I was to turn butcher, I believe, 
on my conscience, they’d leave off eating. 


Captarn Dub ey crosses the stage. 


Mrs Ful. Why, there now’s your lodger, old 
captain Dudley, as he calls himself; there’s no 
flint without fire; something might be struck out 
of him, if you had the wit to find the way. 

‘ul. Hang him, an old dry-skinned curmud- 
geon! you may as well think to get truth out of 
a courtier, or candour out of a critic: I can make 
nothing of him; besides, he’s poor, and therefore 
not for our purpose. 

Mrs Ful. The more fool he! Would any man 
be poor that had such a prodigy in his posses~ 
sion? 

Ful. His daughter, you mean? she is, indeed, 
uncommonly beautiful. 

Mrs Ful. Beautiful! Why, she need only be 
seen, to have the first men in the kingdom at her 
feet. Egad, I wish I had the leasing of her 
beauty; what would some of our young nabobs 

ive 

Ful. Hush! here comes the captain; good 
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girl, leave us to ourselves, and let me try what I | 


can make of him, 

Mrs Ful. Captain, truly! ifaith, I’d have a 
regiment, had I such a daughter, before I was 
three months older. [ Exit Mrs Fur. 


Enter Capratn DubLey. 


Ful. Captain Dudley, good morning to you ! 

Dud. Mr Fulmer, I have borrowed a book 
from your shop; ’tis the sixth volume of my de- 
ceased friend Tristram: he is a flattering writer 
to us poor soldiers; and the divine story of Le 
Fevre, which makes part of this book, in my opi- 
nion of it, does honour, not to its author only, but 
to human nature. 

Ful. He’s an author I keep in the way of trade, 
but one I never relished: he is much too loose 
and profligate for my taste. 

Dud. That’s being too severe: I hold him to 
be a moralist in the noblest sense: he plays, in- 
deed, with the fancy, and sometimes, perhaps, 
too wantonly; but, while he thus designedly 
masks his main attack, he comes at once upon 
the heart ; refines, amends it, softens it; beats 
down each selfish barrier from about it, and opens 
every sluice of pity and benevolence. 

Ful. We of the catholic persuasion are not 
much bound to him. Well, sir, I shall not op- 
pose your opinion ; a favourite author is like a 
favourite mistress ; and there, you know, captain, 
no man likes to have his taste arraigned. 

Dud. Upon my word, sir, I don’t know what a 
man likes in that case ; ’tis an experiment I never 
made. 

Ful. Siv !|—Are you serious ? 

Dud. Tis of little consequence whether you 
think so. 

Ful. What a formal old prig it is! [Aside.] T 
apprehend you, sir; you speak with caution; you 
are married ? 

Dud. I have been. 

Ful. And this young lady, which accompanies 
you— 

Dud. Passes for my daughter. 

Ful. Passes for his daughter ! humph—[ Aside. ] 
She is exceedingly beautiful, finely accomplished, 
of a most enchanting shape and air. 

Dud. You are much too partial; she has the 
greatest defect 2 woman can have. 

Ful. How so, pray? 

Dud. She has no fortune. 

Ful. Rather say that you have none ; and that’s 
a sore defect in one of your years, Captain Dud- 
ley: you’ve served, no doubt? 

Dud. Familiar coxcomb! But I’ll humour him. 

| Aside. 

Ful. A close old fox! But I'll unkennel him. 

[ Aside. 

Dud. Above thirty years I’ve been in the ser- 
vice, Mr Fulmer. 

Ful. I guessed as much; I laid it at no less : 
why, ’tis a wearisome time ; tis an apprenticeship 
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to a profession, fit only for a patriarch. But pre~ 
ferment must be closely followed: you never 
could have been so far behind-hand in the chase, 
unless you had palpably mistaken your way. 
You'll pardon me; but I begin to perceive you 
have lived in the world, not with it. 

Dud. It may be so; and you, perhaps, can 
give me better council, I’m now soliciting a fa- 
vour; an exthange to a company on full pay; 
nothing more; and yet I meet a thousand bars 
to that; though, without boasting, I should think 
the certificate of services, which I sent in, might 
have purchased that indulgenee to me. 

Ful. Who thinks or cares about them? Cer- 
tificate of services, indeed! Send in a certificate 
of your fair daughter; carry her in your hand 
with you. 

Dud. What! Who? My daughter! Carry my 
daughter! Well, and what then? 

Ful. Why, then your fortune’s made, that’s 
all, 

Dud. I understand you: and this you call 
knowledge of the world? Despicable knowledge! 
but, sirrah, I will have you know 

[ Threatening hum. 

Ful. Help! Who’s within? Would you strike 
me, sir? Would you lift your hand against a man 
in his own house? 

Dud. Ina church, if he dare insult the po- 
verty of a man of honour. E 

Ful. Have a care what you do! remember 
there is such a thing in law as'an assault and bat- 
tery; ay, and such trifling forms as warrants and 
indictments. 

Dud. Go, sir; you are too mean for my re- 
sentment: ’tis that, and not the law, protects you. 
Hence! 

Ful. An old, absurd, incorrigible blockhead ! 
[ll be revenged of him. [ Aside. 

[Exit Fur. 


Enter CuarLes DuDLeEy. 


Cha. What is the matter, sir? Sure I heard an 
outcry as I entered the house ? 

Dud. Not unlikely ; our landlord and his wife 
are for ever wrangling.—Did you find your aunt 
Dudley at home? ; 

Cha. I did. és 

Dud. And what was your reception? 

Cha. Cold as our poverty, and her pride, could 
make it. 

Dud. You told her the pressing occasion I had 
for a small supply to equip me for this exchange; 
has she granted me the relief I asked? 

_ Cha. Alas, sir, she has peremptorily refused 
it, 

Dud. That’s hard: that’s hard, indeed! My 
petition was for a small sum; she has refused it, 
you say? well, be it so; I must not complain. 
Did you see the broker about the insurance on 
my life? ; 

_ Cha, There, again, I am the messenger of ill 
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news; I can raise no money, so fatal is the cli- 
mate: alas, that ever my father should be sent 
to perish in such a place ! 


CuMBERLAND. | 


Louisa enters hastily. 


Dud. Louisa, what’s the matter? you seem 
frightened ! 

Lou. Tam, indeed: coming from Miss Rus- 
port’s, I met a young gentleman in the streets, 
who has beset me in the strangest manner. 

Cha. Insufferable ! was he rude to you? 

Lou. T cannot say he was absolutely rude to 
me, but he was very importunate to speak to me, 
and once or twice attempted to lift up my hat: 
he followed me to the corner of the street, and 
there I gave him the slip. 

Dud. You must walk no more in the streets, 
child, without me or your brother. 

Lou. O, Charles, Miss Rusport desires to see 
you directly ; lady Rusport is gone out, and she 
has something particular to say to you. 

Cha. Have you any commands for me, sir? 

Dud. None, my dear; by ail means wait upon 
Miss Rusport. Come, Louisa, I shall desire you 
to go up to your chamber and compose yourself. 

[ Exeunt. 
SCENE IIL 


Enter Betcour, after peeping in at the door. 


_ Bel. Not a soul, as ’m.alive! Why, what an 

odd sort of a house is this ! Confound the little 
jilt, she has fairly given me the slip. A plague 
upon this London, i shall have no luck in it: 
such a crowd, and such a hurry, and such a num- 
ber of shops, and one so like the other, that whe- 
ther the wench turned into this house or the next, 
or whether she went up stairs or down stairs (for 
there’s a world above and a world below, it 
seems), I declare, I know no more than if I was 
in the Blue Mountains. In the name of all the 
devils at once, why did she run away? If every 
handsome girl I meet in this town is to lead me 
such a wild-goose chase, I had better have staid 
in the torrid zone. I shall be wasted to the size 
of a sugar-cane. What shall I do? give the chase 
up! Hang it, that’s cowardly. Shall I, a true- 
born son of- Phoebus, suffer this little nimble- 
footed Daphne to escape me? Forbid it, 
honour, and forbid it, love. Hush, hush— 
~— here she comes. Oh, the devil ! 
What tawdry thing have we got here? 

















Enter Mrs Futmer. 


Mrs Ful. Your humble servant, sir, 

Bel. Your humble servant, madam. 

Mrs Ful, A fine summer’s day, sir. 

Bel. Yes, madam, and so cool, that if the ca- 
lendar did not call it July, I should swear it was 
January. 

Mrs Ful. Sir} 

Bel. Madam ! 


pir? 


Mrs Ful, Do you wish to speak to Mr Fulmer, 
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Bel. Mr Fulmer, madam? I have not the ho- 
nour of knowing such a person. 

Mrs Ful. No, Vil be sworn, have you not; 
thou art much too pretty a fellow, and too much 
of a gentleman, to be an author thyself, or to 
have any thing to say to those that are so. ’Tis 
the captain, I suppose, you are waiting for? 

Bel. I rather suspect it is the captain’s wife, 

Mrs Ful. The captain has no wife, sir. 

Bel. No wife! Vm heartily sorry for it; for 
then, she’s his mistress; and that I take to be 
the more desperate case of the two. Pray, ma- 
dam, was not there a lady just now turned into 
your house? ’Twas with her I wished to speak, 

Mrs Ful. What sort of a lady, pray? 

Bel. One of the loveliest sort my eyes ever 
beheld ; young, tall, fresh, fair; in short, a god- 
dess. 

Mrs Ful. Nay, but dear, dear sir, now I’m 
sure you flatter: for twas me you followed into 
the shop-door this minute. 

Bel. You! No, no, take my word for it, it 
was not you, madam. 

Mrs Ful. But what is it you laugh at? 

Bel. Upon my soul, 1 ask your pardon; but 
it was not you, believe me; be assured, it was 
not. 

Mrs Ful. Well, sir, I shall not contend for 
the honour of being noticed by you; I hope you 
think you would not have been the first man that 
noticed me in the streets. However, this I’m po- 
sitive of, that no living woman but myself has en- 
tered these doors this morning. 

» Bel. Why, then, ’'m mistaken in the house, 
that’s all; for ’tis not humanly possible I can be 
so far out in the lady. [ Going. 

Mrs Ful. Coxcomb! But hold—a thought oc- 
curs; as sure as can be, he has seen Miss Dud- 
ley. A word with you, young gentleman; come 
back. 

Bel. Well, what’s your pleasure? 

Mrs Ful. You seem greatly captivated with 
this young‘ lady ; are you apt to fall in love thus 
at first sight ¢ 

Bel. Oh, yes: ’tis the only way I can ever fall 
in love: any man may tumble into a pit by sur- 
prise; none but a foal would walk into one by 
choice. 

Mrs Ful. You are a hasty lover, it seems; 
have you spirit to be a generous one? They that 
will please the eye, must not spare the parse, 

Bel. Try me; put me to the proof! bring me 
to an interview with the dear girl that has, thus 
captivated me, and see whether I have spirit to 
be grateful. 

Mrs Ful. But how, pray, am I to know the: 
girl you have set your heart on? , 

Bel. By an indescribable grace, that accom- 
panies every look and action that falls from her : 
there can be but one such woman in the world, 
and nobody can mistake that one. 

Mrs Ful. Well, if I should stumble upon thig 
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angel in my walks, where am I to find you? 
What’s your name ? 

Bel. Upon my soul, I can’t tell you my name. 

Mrs Ful. Not tell me! Why so? 

Bel. Because I don’t know what it is myself; 
as yet, I have no name. 

Mrs Ful. No name? 

Bel. None; a friend, indeed, lent ‘me his; 
but he forbad me to use it on any unworthy oc- 
casion. 

Mrs Ful. But where is your place of abode ? 

Bel, Ihave none; I never slept: a night in 
England in my life, 

Mrs Ful. Hey-day ! 


Enter Futmer, 


Ful. A fine case, truly, in a free country! a 
pretty pass things are come to, if a man is to be 
assaulted in his own house! 

_ Mrs Ful. Who has assaulted you, my dear? 

Ful. Who? why this captain Draweansir, this 
old Dudley, my lodger: but Tl unlodge him ; 
Vil unharbour him, I warrant. 

Mrs Ful. Hush! hush! hold your tongue, 
man; pocket the affront, and be quiet; I’ve a 
scheme on foot will pay you a hundred beatings. 
Why, you surprise me, Mr Fulmer ; Captain Dud- 
ley assault you? Impossible ! 

Ful. Nay, I can’t call it an absolute assault ; 
but he threatened me. 

Mrs Ful. Ob, was that all? I thought how it 
would turn out A likely thing, truly, for a 
person of his obliging compassionate turn! no, 
no, poor captain Dudley ; he has sorrows and dis- 
tresses enough of his own to employ his spirits, 
without setting them against other people. Make 
it up as fast as you can: watch this gentleman 
out; follow him wherever he goes ; and bring me 
word who and what he is; be sure you don’t lose 
sight of him; I’ve other business in hand. 

[Exit Mrs Fur. 

Bel. Pray, sir, what sorrows and distresses 
have befallen. this old gentleman you speak of ? 

Ful. Poverty, disappointment, and all the dis- 
tresses attendant thereupon: sorrow enough of 
all conscience : I soon found how it was with him, 
by his way of living, low enough of all reason ; 
but what I overheard this morning put it out of 
all doubt. ; 

- Bel. What did you overhear this morning? 

Ful. Why, it seems he wants to join his regi- 
ment, and has beew beating the town over to raise 
a little money for that purpose upon his pay; but 
the climate, I find, where he is going, is so un- 
healthy, that nobody can be found to lend him 
an 





Bel. Why then, your town is a damned good- 
for-nothing town: and I wish I had never come 
into it. Sais 


Ful. That's what [ say, sir; the hard-hearted- | 
There’s an 


ness of some folks 1s unaccountable, 
old lady Rusport, a uear relation of this gentle- 
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man’s; she lives hard by here, opposite to Stock- 
well’s, the great merchant ; he sent to her a beg- 
ging, but to no purpose; though she is as rich 
as a Jew, she would not furnish him with a far- 
thing. 

Bel. Is the captain at home? 

Ful. He is up stairs, sir. 

Bel. Will you take the trouble to desire him 
to step hither? I want to speak to him, 

Ful. Vil send him to you directly. I don’t 
know what to make of this young man; but, if [ 
live, I will find him out, or know the reason why. 

[ Evit Fur. 

Bel. V’ve lost'the girl, it seems; that’s clear: 
she was the first object of my pursuit; but the 
case of this poor officer touches me: and, after all, 
there may be as much true delight im rescuing a 
tellow-creature from distress, as there would be 
in plunging one into it But, let me see-— 
It’s a point that must be managed with some de- 
licacy Apropos! there’s pen and ink I’ve 
struck upon a method that will do.—{ Writes.|— 
Ay, ay, this is the very thing: ’twas devilish 
lucky I happened to have these bills about me. 
There, there, fare you well; I’m glad to be rid 
of you; you stood a chance of being worse ap- 
plied, I can tell you. 

[Encloses and seals the paper. 














Furmer brings in Captain Duptey. 


Ful. That’s the gentleman, sir—tI shall make 
bold, however, to lend an ear. [ Exit Fur. 
Dud. Wave you any commands for me, sir? 

Bel. Your name is Dudley, sir? 

Dud, It is. 

Bel. You command a company, I think, Cap- 
tain Dudley? ; 

Dud. I did: Tam now upon half-pay. 

Bel. You've served some time? 

Dud. A pretty many years; loug enough to see 
some people of more merit, and better interest 
than myself, made general officers. 

Bel. Their merit I may have some doubt of; 
their interest I can readily give credit to: there 
is little promotion to be looked for in your pro- 
fession, I believe, without friends, captain ? 

Dud. I believe so, too: have you any other 
business with me, may I ask? 

Bel. Your patience for a moment. I was in- 
formed you was about to join your regiment in 
distant quarters abroad? 

Dud. I have been soliciting an exchange to a 
company on full-pay, quartered at James's Fort, 
in Senegambia; but, I’m afraid, I must drop the 
undertaking, 

Bel. Why so, pray? 

Dud. Why so, sir? ’Tis a home question for a 
perfect stranger to put; there is something very 
particular in all this, 

Bel. If it is not impertinent, sir, allow me to 
ask you what reason you have for despairing of 
success. ‘we 
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Dud. Why really, sir, mine is an obvious rea- 
son for a soldier to have—-—-Want of money ; 
simply that. 
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Bel. May I beg to know the sum you have oc- } 


casion for? 

Dud. Truly, sir, I cannot exactly tell you on 
a sudden; nor is it, I suppose, of any great con- 
sequence to you to be informed; but I should 
guess, in the gross, that two hundred pounds 
would serve. 

Bel. And do you find a difficulty in raising that 
sum upon your pay? ’Tis done every day. 

Dud. The nature of the climate makes it dif- 
ficult ; I can get no one to insure my life. 

Bel. Oh! that’s a circumstance may make for 
you, as well as against: in short, captain Dud- 
ley, it so happens, that I can command the sum 
of two hundred pounds: seek, therefore, no far- 
ther; I'll accommodate you with it upon easy 
terms. 

Dud. Sir! do I understand you rightly ? I 
beg your pardon; but am I to believe that you 
are in earnest ? 





Bel. What is your surprise? Is it an uncom- | 


mon thing for a gentleman to speak truth? Or is 
it incredible that one fellow-creature should as- 
sist another ! 

Dud. Task your pardon 
know to whom 
way of business ? 

Bel. Entirely: I have no other business on 
earth. 

Dud. Indeed ! 
persuaded ? 

Bel. Lam not. 

Dud. Nor an army agent, I think ? 

Bel. I hope you will not think the worse of me 





May I beg to 
Do you propose this in the 








You are not a broker, I’m 


for being neither ; in short, sir, if you will peruse | 
‘may say that: ’tis thirty years, come the time, 


this paper, it will explain to you who I am, and 
upon what terms [ act. While you read it, [ will 
step home, and fetch the money, and we will 
conclude the bargain without loss of time. In 
the mean while, good day to you. [ Evit hastily. 

Dud. Humph! there’s something very odd in 
all this——-let me see what we’ve got here 
This paper is to tell me who he is, and what are 
his terms: in the name of wonder, why has he 
sealed it ? Hey-day ! what’s here? two bank- 
notes of a hundred each! I can’t comprehend 
what this means. 
haps that will shew me. ‘ Accept this trifle; 
‘ pursue your fortune, and prosper.’ Am I in a 
dream? Is this. a reality? 








Inter Mason O’FLAnERTY. 


O' Fla. Save you, my dear! Is it you now that 
are captain Dudley, I would ask? Whuh!— 
what’s the hurry the man’s in? If ’tis the lad that 
ran out of the shop you would overtake, you 
might as well stay where. you are; by my soul, 
he’s. as nimble as a Croat; you are a full hour’s 
march in the rear—Ay, faith, you may as well 


‘many countries. 


Hold; here’s a writing; per- | 
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turn back, and give over the pursuit, Well, cap- 


tain Dudley, if that’s your name, there’s a letter 
for you. Read, man; read it; and I’ll have a 
word with you after you have done. 

Dud. More miracles on foot! So, so, from 
lady Rusport. 

O' Fla. You're right; it’s from her ladyship. 

Dud. Well, sir, I have cast my eye over it; 
tis short and peremptory; are you acquainted 
with the contents ? 

O’ Fla, Not at all, my dear; notat all. 

ied: Have you any message from lady Rus- 
ports : 
O’Fla. Not a syllable, honey; only, when 
you’ve digested the letter, I’ve a little bit of 
amessage to deliver you from myself. 

Dud. ‘And may I beg to know who yourself 
is? 

O’ Fla. Dennis O’Flaherty, at your service; a 


poor major of grenadiers; nothing better. 


Dud. So much for your name and title, sir; 
now, be so good to favour me with your mes- 
sage. 

O’ Fla. Why, then, captain, I must tell you, I 
have promised lady Rusport you shall do what- 


ever it is she bids you to do in that letter there. 


Dud. Ay, indeed? have you undertaken so 


}much, major, without knowing either what she 


commands, or what I can perform? 

O’ Fla. That’s your concern, my dear, not 
mine; I must keep my word, you know. 

Dud. Or else, I suppose, you and I must mea- 


| sure swords? 


O’ Fla. Upon my soul, you’ve hit it! 
Dud. That would hardly answer to either of 
us: you and I have, probably, had enough of 


fighting in our time before now. 


O’ Fla. Faith and troth, master Dudley, you 


that I have followed the trade, and in a pretty 
Let me see—In the war before 
last I served in the Irish brigade, d’ye see ;. there, 
after bringing off the French monarch, I left his 
service, with a Bnitish bullet in my body, and 
this ribbon im my button-hole. Last war I fol- 
lowed the fortunes of the German eagle, in the 
corps of grenadiers; there I had my belly full of 
fighting, and a plentiful scareity of every thing 
else. After six-and-twenty engagements, great and 
small, I went off, with this gash on my scull, and 
a kiss of the empress queen’s sweet hand, (Hea- 
ven bless it!) for my pains. Since the peace, my 


dear, I took a little turn with the confederates 
| there in Poland—but such another set of mad- 
| caps! by the lord Harry, [ never knew what it 
was they were scuffling about ! 


Dud. Well, major, | won’t add another action 
to the list—you shall keep your promise with la~ 


_dy Rusport; she requires me to leave London ; 
I shall go ina few days, and you may take what 


credit you please from my compliance. 
O’Fla. Give me your hand, my dear boy! 
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This will make her my own: when that’s the 
case, we shail be brothers, you know, and we'll 
~share her fortune between us. 

Dud. Not so, major: the man who marries 
lady Rusport will have a fair title to her whole 
fortune without division. But, I hope, your ex- 
pectations of prevailing are founded upon good 
reasons? erty 

O’ Fla. Upon the best grounds in the world.— 
First, [ think she will comply, because she is a 
woman: secondly, I am persuaded she won’t 
hold out long, because she’s a widow : and third- 
ly, I make sure of her, because I’ve married five 
wives (en militaire captain), and never failed 
yet; and, for what I know, they’re all alive and 
merry at this very hour. 

Dud. Well, sir, go on and prosper: if you cah 
inspire lady Rusport with half your charity, I 
shall think you deserve all her fortune: at pre- 
sent, I must beg your excuse: good morning to 

ou. [ Exit. 

O’Fla, A good sensible man, and very much 
of a soldier! I did not care if I was better ac- 
quainted with him: but ’tis an awkward kind of 
country for that; the English, I observe, are 
close friends, but distant acquaintance. I sus- 
pect the old lady has not been over generous to 
poor Dudley; I sliall give her a little touch a- 
bout that: upon my soul, [ know but one excuse 
a, person can have for giving nothing and 
that is, like myself, having nothing to give. 

[Ezit. 


SCENE IV.—Changes to Lavy Rusrort’s 
house. A dressing room. 





Enter Miss Rusporr and Lucy. 


Char. Well, Lucy, you’ve dislodged the old 
lady at last; but methought you was a tedious 
time about it. 

Lucy. A tedious time, indeed; I think they, 
who have least to spare, contrive to throw the 
most away. I thought I should never have got 
her out of the house. 

Char. Why, she’s as deliberate in canvassing 
every article of her dress, as an ambassador 
would be in settling the preliminaries of a treaty. 

Lucy. There was a new hood and handker- 
chief, that had come express from Holborn-hill 
on the occasion, that took as much time in adjus- 
ting 

Char. As they did in making, and she was as 
vain of them as an old maid of a young tover. 

Lucy. Or a young lover of himself. Then, 
madam, this being a visit of great ceremony to a 
person of distinction, at the west end of the 
town, the old chariot was dragged forth on the 
occasion, with strict charges to dress out the box 
with the leopard-skin hammer-cloth. 

Char. Yes, and to hang the false tails on the 
miserable stumps of the old crawling cattle. 
Well, well, pray Heaven the crazy affair don’t 
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break down again with her—at least, till she gets 
to her journey’s end! But where’s Charles Dud- 
ley? Run down, dear girl, and be ready to let 
him in; [I think he’s as long in coming as she 
was in going. ; ; 

Lucy. Why, indeed, madam, you seem the more 
alert of the two, I must say. [ Exit. 

Char. Now, the deuce take the girl for put- 
ting that notion into my head! I’m sadly afraid 
Dudley does not like me: so much encourage- 
ment as I have given him to declare himself, E 


| never could get a word from him on the subject, 


This may be very honourable, but upon my life 
it’s very provoking. By the way, I wonder how 
I look to-day: Oh, shockingly! hideously pale ! 
like a witch! This is the old lady’s glass; and 
she has left some of her wrinkles on it. How 
frightfully have I put on my cap! all awry! and 
my hair dressed so unbecomingly ! altogether, I 
am a most complete fright. 


Cuartzs DupLey comes in, unobserved- 


Cha. That I deny. 

Char. Ah! 

Cha. Quarrelling with your glass, cousin?— 
Make it up; make it up, and be friends: it can- 
not compliment you more, than by reflecting you 
as yau are. 

Char. Well, I vow, my dear Charles, that is 
delightfully said, and deserves my very best curt- 
sey: your flattery, like a rich jewel, has a value 
not only from its superior lustre, but from its ex- 
traordinary scarceness: I verily think this is the 
only civil speech you ever directed to my person 
in your life: 

Cha, And F¥ ought to ask pardon of your good 
sense for having done it now. 

Char. Nay, now you relapse again: don’t 
you know, if you keep well with a woman on the 
great score of beauty, she’ll never quarrel with 
you on the trifling article of good sense? But 
any thing serves to fill up .a dull yawning hour 
with an insipid cousin; you have brighter mo- 
ments, and warmer spirits, for the dear girl of 
your heart. 

Cha. Oh, fie upon you! fie upon you ! 

Char. You blush, and the reason is apparent : 
you are a navice in hypocrisy; but no practice can 
nake a visit of ceremony pass for a visit of choice. 


| Love is ever before its time; friendship is apt to 


lag a little after it: pray, Charles, did you 
make any extraordinary haste hither? 

Cha. By your question, I see you acquit me 
of the impertinence of being in love. 

Char. But why impertinence? Why the im- 
tinence of being in love? You have one language 
for me, Charles, and another for the woman of 
your affection, 

Cha. You are mistaken; the woman of my 
affection shall never hear any other language 
from me, than what I use to you. 
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Char. I ara afraid; then, you'll never make 
yourself understood by her. 


Cha. It is not fit I should; thereis no need of 


love to make me miserable; ’tis wretchedness 
enough to be a beggar. 

Char. A beggar, do you call yourself? O 
Charles, Charles ! rich in every merit and accom- 
plishment, whom may you not aspire to? And 
why think you so unworthily of our sex, as to 
conclude there is not one to be found with sense 
fy discern your virtue, and generosity to reward 
ats 

Cha. You distress me; I must beg to hear no 
more. ; 

Char. Well, I can be silent. Thus does he 
always serve me, whenever 1 am about to dis- 
close myself to him. | Aside. 

Cha. Why do you not banish me and my mis- 
fortunes fur ever from your thoughts? 

Char. Ay, wherefore do [ not, since you never 
allowed me a place in yours? But go, sir; I have 
no right to stay you; go where your heart di- 
rects you; go to the happy, the distinguished fair 
one. i 

Cha. Now, by all that’s good, you do me 
wrong: there is no such fair one for me to go 
to; nor have I an acquaintance among the sex, 
yourself excepted, which answers to that descrip- 
tion. 

Char. Indeed ! 

Cha. In very truth: there, then, let us drop 
the subject. May you be happy, though I never 
can. 

Char. O, Charles! give me your hand: if I 
have offended.you, I ask your pardon: you have 
been long acquainted with my temper, and know 
how to bear with its infirmities. 

Cha. Thus, my dear Charlotte, let us seal our 
reconciliation. | Kissing her hand.| Bear with 
thy infirmities! By Heaven, 1 know not any one 
failing in thy whole composition, except that 
of too great a partiality for an undeserving man. 

Char. And you are now taking the very course 
to augment that failing. A thought strikes me: 
I have a commission that you must absolutely 
execute for me; I have immediate occasion for 
the sum of two hundred pounds: you know my 
fortune is shut up till Il am of age; take this 
paltry box (it contains my ear-rings, and some 
other baubles I have no use for), carry it to our 
opposite neighbour, Mr Stockwell (I don’t know 
where else to apply), leave it as a deposit in his 
hands, and beg him to accommodate me with 
that sum. 

Cha. Dear Charlotte, what are you about to 
do? How can you possibly want two hundred 
pounds? 

Char. How can I possibly do without it, you 
mean? Doesn’t every lady want two hundred 
pounds? Perhaps, I have lost it at play ; perhaps, 
J mean to win as much to it; perhaps, I want it 
for two hundred different uses. 
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Cha. Pooh! pooh! all this is nothing; don’t 
I know you never play ? 
Char. You mistake ; I have a spirit to set not 
only this trifle, but my whole fortune, upon a 
stake; therefore, make no wry faces, but do as 
[bid you: you will find Mr Stockwell a very ho- 
nourable gentleman. hs 


Enter Lucy in haste. 


Lucy. Dear madam, as I live, here comes the 
old lady in a hackney-coach. : 

Char. The old chariot has given her a second 
tumble: away with you! you know your way 
out without meeting her: take the box, and do as 
I desire you. 

Cha. I must not dispute your orders. 
well ! 


Fare- 
{ Exeunt Cuaries and CHARLOTTE, 


SCENE V. 


Enter Lavy Rusporr, leaning on Masor O’FLa- 
HERTY’S arm. 


O’Fla. Rest yourself upon my arm; never 
spare it; "tis strong enough: it has stood harder 
service than you can put it to. 

Lucy. Mercy upon me, what is the matter! I 
am frightened out of my wits: has your ladyship 
had an accident ? 

Lady Rus. O, Lucy! the most untoward one 
in nature! I know not how I shall repair it. 

O’ Fla. Never go about to repair it, my lady ; 
even build a new one; ’twas but a crazy piece 
of business at best. : 

Lucy. Bless me ! is the old chariot broke down 
with you again? 

Lady Rus. Broke, child? I don’t know what 
might have been broke, if, by great good fortune, 
this obliging gentleman had not been at hand to 
assist me, 

Lucy. Dear madam, let me run and fetch you 
a cup of the cordial drops. : vis 

T.ady Rus. Do, Lucy. Alas, sir! ever since 
[I lost my husband, my poor nerves have been 
shook to pieces: there hangs his beloved pic- 
ture: that precious relic, and a plentiful join- 
ture, is all that remains to console me for the 
best of men. 

O’ Fla. Let me see: i’faith a comely person- 
age! by his fur cloak, I suppose he was in the 
Russian service; and, by the gold chain round 
his neck, I should. guess he had been honoured 
with the order of St Catharine. 

Lady Rus. No, no; he meddled with no St 
Catharines: that’s the habit he wore in his may- 
oralty; sir Stephen was lord-mayor of London: 
but he is gone, and has left me a poor, weak, so- 
litary widow behind him. 

O' Fla. By all means, then, take a strong, able, 
hearty man to repair his loss. If such a plain 
fellow as one Dennis O'Flaherty can please you, 
I think I may venture to say, without any dis- 
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paragement to the gentleman in the fur-gown 
there 

Lady Rus. What are you going to say? Don’t 
shock my ears with any comparisons, I desire. 

O’Fla. Not 1, by my soul! I don’t believe 
there’s any comparison in the case. 

Lady Rus. Oh, are you come? Give me the 
drops; I’m all in a flutter ! Pe sheet 

O’Fla. Hark’e, sweetheart, what are those 
same drops? have you any more left in the bot- 
tle? I didn’t care if 1 took a little sip of them 
myself. \ 

Lucy. Oh, sir, they are called the cordial res- 
torative elixir, or the nervous golden drops ;— 
they are only for ladies’ cases. 

O’ Fla. Yes, yes, my dear, there are gentlemen 
as well as ladies that stand in need of those 
same goiden drops: they’d suit my case to a tit- 
tle, [ Drinks. 





Lady Rus. Well, major, did you give old | 


Dudley my letter? and will the silly man do as I 
bid him, and be gone? 

O’ Fla. You are obeyed; he’s on his march. 

Lady Rus. That’s well; you have managed 
this matter to perfection. I did’at think he 
would have been so easily prevailed upon. 

O’ Fla. At the first word; no difficulty in life ; 
’twas the very thing he was determined to do, 
before I came: I never met a more obliging gen- 
tleman. 

Lady Rus. Well, ’tis no matter; so I am but 
rid of him, and his distresses : would you believe 
it, major O’Flaherty, it was but this morning he 
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sent a-begging to me for money to fit him out 
upon some wild-goose expedition to the coast of 
Africa, I know not where ? 

O’ Fla. Well, you sent him what he wanted ? 

Lady Rus. I sent him what he deserved, a flat 
refusal. 

O’ Fla. You refused him ? 

Lady Rus. Most undoubtedly. 

O’ Fla. You sent him nothing? 

Lady Rus. Not a shilling. 

O’ Fla. Good morning to you—Your servant— 

[ Going. 

Lady:Rus. Hey-day! what ails the man? 
where are you going? 

O’ Fla. Out of your house, before the roof falls 
on my head—to poor Dudley, to share the little 
modicum that thirty years hard service has left 
me. I wish it was more for his sake. 

Lady Rus. Very well, sir; take your course ; 
I shan’t attempt to stop you: I shall survive 
it; it will not break my heart, if I never see you 
more. : 

O Fla. Break your heart ! No, o’ my conscience 
will it not. You preach, and you pray, and you 
turn up your eyes, and all the while you’re as 
hard-hearted as an hyena! An hyena, traly! 
By my soul, there isn’t, in the whole creation, so 
savage an animal as a human creature without. 
pity ! Evit. 

Lady Rus. A hyena, truly! Where did the 
fellow blunder upon that word? Now the deuce 
take him for using it, and the Macaronies for in- 
venting it ! [ Evit. 


ACT dit 


SCENE I.—A room in Stockwetv’s house. 


Enter Stockwe.t and Bretcour. 


Stock. Gratiry me so far, however, Mr Bel- 
cour, as to see Miss Rusport ; carry her the sum 
she wants, and return the poor girl her box of 
diamonds, which Dudley left in my hands; you 
know what to say on the occasion better than I 
do: that part of your commission I leave to your 
own discretion, and you may season it with what 
gallantry you think fit. 

Bel. You could not have pitched upon a greater 
bungler at gallantry than myself, if you had rum- 
maged every company in the city, and the whole 
court of aldermen into the bargain. Part of your 
errand, however, I will do; but whether it shall 
be with an ill grace or a good one, depends upon 
the caprice of a moment, the humour of the la- 
dy, the mode of our meeting, and a thousand un- 
definable small circumstaices, that nevertheless 
determine us upon all the great occasions of life. 

Stock. I persuade myself you will find Miss 
Rusport an ingenious, worthy, animated girl. 

Bel. Why, I like her the better, as a woman ; 


marry, it must be a staid, sober, considerate dam- 
sel, with blood in her veins as cold as a turtle’s ; 
quick of scent as a vulture, when danger’s in the 
wind ; wary and sharp-sighted as a hawk, when 
treachery is on foot: with such a companion at 
my elbow, for ever whispering in my ear—have 
a care of this man, he’s a cheat! don’t vo near 
that woman, she’s a jilt! over head there’s a scaf= 
fold! under foot there’s a well! Oh! sir, such a 
woman might lead me up atid down this great 
city without difficulty or danger; but, with a girl 
of Miss Rusport’s complexion! heaven and earth, 
sir! we should be duped, undone, and distracted, 
in a fortnight. 

’ Stock. Ha, ha, ha! Why, you are become won- 
drous circumspect of a sudden, pupil ; and if you 
can find such a prudent damsel as you describe, 
you have my consent only beware how you 
chuse! Discretion is not the reigning quality 
amongst the fine ladies of the present time; and 
I think, in Miss Rusport’s particular, I have given 
you no bad counsel. 

Bel. Well, well, if you'll fetch me the jewels, 
I believe I can undertake to carry them to her ; 





but name her not to me as a wife! No, if ever I | but as for the money, I'll have nothing to do with. 
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that; Dudley would be your fittest ambassador 
on that occasion, and, if [ mistake not, the most 
agreeable to the lady. 
- Stock. Why, indeed; from what I know of the 
‘matter, it may not improbably be destined to find 
its way into his pockets. [ Exit. 
Bel. Then, depend upon it, these are not the 
only trinkets she means to dedicate to captain 
Dudley: As for me, Stockwell indeed wants me 
to marry; but till I can get this bewitching girl, 
this incognita, out of my head, I can never think 
of any other womai: 


Enter Servant, and delivers a letter: 


Hey-day! Where cau I have picked up.a cor- 
respondent already! ’Tis a most execrable ma- 
nuscript—Let me see—Martha Fulmer—Who is 
Martha Fulmer? Pshaw! I won’t be at the 
trouble of decyphering her danined pot-hooks. 
Hold, hold, hold! what have we got here? 


* Dear sir, 


‘T’ve discovered the lady you was so. much 
‘ smitten with, and: can procure you an interview 
‘ with her. If you can be as generous to a pretty 
‘ girl, as you was to a paltry old captain/—how 
did she find that out!—* you need not despair. 
‘ Come to me immediately; the lady is now in my 
‘ house, and expects you. 

‘Yours, 
‘“Martua Furmer’’ 

“ 
O thou dear, lovely, and enchanting paper, 
which I was about to tear into a thousand scraps, 
devoutly I entreat thy pardon! I have slighted 
thy contents, which are delicious; slandered thy 
characters, which are divine; and all the atone- 
ment I can make, is implicitly to obey thy man- 
dates. 


STOCKWELL returns. 


Stock. Mr Belcour, here are the jewels; this 
letter incloses bills for the money; and, if you 
will deliver it to Miss Rusport, you'll have no 
farther trouble on that score. 

Bel. Ab, sir! the letter which I have been 
reading disqualifies me for delivering the Ictter 
which you have been writing: I have other game 
on foot; the loveliest girl my eyes ever feasted 
upon, is started in view, and the world cannot 
now divert me from pursuing her. 

Stock. Hey-day! what has turned you thus on 
a sudden? 

Bel. A woman: one that can turn, and over- 
turn ine and my tottering resolutions every way 
she will. Oh, sir, if this is folly in me, you must 
rail at nature: you must chide the sun, that was 
vertical at my birth, and would not wink upon my 
nakedness, but swaddled me in the broadest, hot- 
test glare of his meridian beams. 
~ Stock, Mere rhapsody ! mere childish rhapso- 
dy! the libertine’s familiar plea—— Nature made 
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us, ’tis true; but we are the responsible creators 
of our own faults and follies. 

Bel: Sit! 

Stock. Slave of every face you meet, some 
hussy has inveigled you, some handsome profli- 
gate (the town is full of them); and, when once 
fairly bankrupt in constitution, as well as for- 
tune, nature no longer serves as your excuse for 
being vicious, necessity, perhaps, will stand your 
friend, and you'll reform. 

Bel. You are severe. 

Stock. It fits me to be so—it well becomes a 
father—-—I would say a friend How strange- 
ly I forget myself—How difficult it is to counter- 
feit indifference, and put a mask upon the heart ! 
I’ve struck him hard; he reddens ! 

Bel. How could you tempt me so? Had you 
not inadvertently dropped the name of father, I 
fear our friendship, short as it has been, would 
scarce have held me But even your mistake 
‘I reverence Give me your hand—tis over. 

Stock. Generous young man !—let me embrace 
you—How shall I hide my tears? I have been to 
blame ; because I bore you the affection of a fa- 
ther, I rashly took ‘up. the authority of one. Task 
your pardon pursue your course; I have no 
right to stop it What would you have me do 
with these things ? =e 

Bel: This, if I might advise; carry the money’ 
to Miss Rusport immediately: never let genero- 
sity wait for its materials; that part of the busi- 
ness presses. Give me the jewels; I'll find an 
opportunity of delivering them into her hands ; 
and your visit may pave the way for my recep- 
tion. _[ Exit. 

Stock. Be it 50: good morning to you. Fare- 
well advice! Away goes he upon the wing for 
pleasure! What various passions he awakens im 
me! He pains, yet pleases me; affrights, offends, 
yet grows upon my heart. His very failings set 
him off—for ever trespassing, for ever atoning, £ 
almost think he would not be so perfect, were he 
free from fault: I must dissemble longer; and 
yet how painful the experiment !——Even now 
he’s gone upon some wild adventure ; and who 
can tell what mischief may befal him? QO nature, 
what it is to be a father! Just such a thoughtless 
headlong thing was I, when I beguiled his mother 
into love. [ Levit. 


























SCENE I1.—Changes to Futmen’s house. 


Enter Fuimer and his wife. 

Ful. J tell you, Patty, you are a fool to think 
of bringing him and Miss Dudley together ; “twill 
ruin every thing, and blow your whole-scheme up 
to the moon at once. 

Mrs Ful. Why, sure, Mr Fulmer, I may be 
allowed to rear a chicken of my own hatching, 
as they say! Who first sprung the thought but I, 
pray? Who first contrived the plot?» Who pro-: 
posed the letter, but I, I? 
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Ful. And who dogged the gentleman home? 
Who found out his name, fortune, connexions ; 
that he was a West Indian, fresh landed, and full 
of cash; a gull to our heart’s content; a hot- 
brained, head-long spark, that would run into our 
trap, like a wheat-ear under a turf? 
Mrs Ful. Hark! he’s come! disappear, march, 
and leave the field open to my machinations. 
[Exit Furmer. 
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Enter Betcour. 


Bel. O; thou dear minister to my happiness, 


let me embrace thee! Why, thou art my polar 
star, my propitious constellation, by which I na- 
vigate my impatient bark into the port of plea- 
sure and delight ! 

Mrs Ful. Oh, you men are sly creatures! Do 

you remember now, you cruel, what you Said to 
me this morning? 
_ Bel. All a jest, a frolic; never think on’t; 
bury it for ever in oblivion: Thou ! why, thou art 
all over nectar and ambrosia, powder of pearl 
and odour of roses; thou hast the youth of Hebe, 
the beauty of Venus, and the pen of Sappho! 
But, in the name of all that’s lovely, where’s the 
lady? I expected to find her with you. 

Mrs Ful. No doubt you. did; and these rap- 
tures were designed for her; but where have 
you loitered? the lady’s gone; you are too late. 
Girls of her sort are not to be kept waiting, like 
negro slaves in your sugar plantations. 

Bel. Gone! whither is a gone ? tell me, that 
I may follow her. 

Mrs Ful. Hold, hold! not so fast, young gen+ 
tleman; this is a case of some delicacy ; should 
captain Dudley know that I introduced you to 
his daughter, he is a man of such scrupulous ho- 
nour 

Bel. What do you tell me! is she daughter to 
the old gentleman I met here this morning? 

Mrs Ful. The same; him you was so generous 
to. : 

Bel. There’s an end of the matter, then, at 
once ; it shall never be said of me, that I took 
advantage of the father’s necessities to trepan 
the daughter. [ Going. 

Mrs Ful. So, so, ’ve made a wrong cast; he’s 
one of your conscientious sinners, I find; but I 
won't lose him thus Ha, ha, ha! 

Bel. What is it yow laugh at? 

Mrs Ful. Your absolute inexperience: have 
you lived so very little time in this country, as 
not to know, that, between young people of equal 
ages, the term of sister often is a cover for that 
of mistress? This young lady is, in that sense of 
the word, sister to young Dudley, and conse- 
quently daughter, to my old lodger. R 

Bel. Indeed! are you serious? 

Mrs Ful. Can you doubt it! I must have been 


pretty well assured of that before I invited you 
hither. 
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Bel. That’s true: she cannot be a woman of 
honour; and Dudley is an unconscionable young 
rogue to think of keeping one fine girl in pay, by 
raising contributions on another: he shall there- 
fore give her up; she is a dear, bewitching, mis- 
chievous, little devil ; and he shall positively’ give 
her up. 

Mrs Ful. Ay, now the freak has taken you 
again ! I say, vive her up !—there’s one way, in- 
deed, and certain of success: 

Bel. What's that? 

Mrs Ful. Out-bid him; never dream of out- 
blustering him; buy out his lease of possession, 
and leave her to’ manage his ejectment. 

Bel. Is she so venal? Never fear me then : 
when beauty is the purchase, I shan’t think much 
of the price. 

Mrs Ful. All things, then, will be made easy 
enough: let me see; some little genteel present 
to begin with: what have you got about you? 
Ay, search ; I can bestow it to advantage ; there’s 
no time to be lost. 

Bel. Hang it! confound it; a plague upon’t, 
say I! I hav’n’t a guinea left in my pocket; I 
parted from my whole stock here this morning; 
and have forgot to supply myself since. 

Mrs Ful.. Mighty well! let it pass; there’s an 
end; think no more of the lady, that’s all. ; 

Bel. Distraction! think no more of her? Let 
me only step home, and provide myself, I'll be 
back with you in an instant. 

Mrs Ful. Pooh, pooh! that’s a wretched shift: 
have you nothing of value about you? Money’s a 
coarse, slovenly vehicle, fit only to. bribe electors 
in a borough; there are more graceful ways of 
uapioting a lady’s favours; rings, trinkets, jew- 
els ! 

Bel. Jewels! Gadso, I protest I had forgot ! 
I have a case of jewels—but they won't do, I 
must not part from them: no, no; they are ap- 
propriated ; they are none of my own. 

Mrs Ful. Let me see, let me see! Ay, now, 
this were something=like : pretty creatures, 
how they sparkle! these would ensure success. 

Bel. Indeed ! 

Mrs Ful. These would make her your own 
for ever. 

Bel. Then, the deuce take them for belonging 
to another person! I could find in my heart to 
give them the girl, and swear I’ve lost them. 

Mrs Ful. Ay, do; say they were stolen out of 
your pocket. 

Bel. No, hang it, that’s dishonourable: here, 

‘give me the paltry things; I'll give you an order 
on my merchant for double their value. 

Mrs Ful. An order! No; order me no or- 
ders upon merchants, with their value recei- 
ved, and three days grace; their noting, protest- 
ing, and indorsing, and all their counting-house 
formalities ; lll have nothing to do with them : 
leave your diamonds with me, and give your or- 
der for the value of them to the owner: the mo- 
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ney would be as good as the trinkets, I warrant} Lou. As I live, the very man that beset me in 















you. the streets ! [ Aside, 
Bel. Hey! how! I never thought of that:] Bed. An angel, by this light! Oh, I am gone 
but a breach of trust—’tis impossible; I never } past all retrieving ! { Aside. 


Lou. Mrs Fulmer, sir, informs me you are the 
gentleman from whom my father has received 
such civilities. 

Bel. Oh! never name them. 

Lou. Pardon me, Mr Belcour; they must be 
both named and remembered ; and if my father 
was here 

Bel. 1am much better pleased with his repre- 
sentative. 

Lou. That title is my brother’s, sir; I have no 
claim to it. 

Bel. I believe it. 

Lou. But as neither he nor my father were for- 
tunate enough to be at home, [ could not resist 
the opportunity 

Bel. Nor I neither, by my soul, madam! let 
us improve it, therefore. I am in love with you 
to distraction—I was charmed at the first glance 
—I attempted to accost you—you fled—I fol- 
lowed—but was. defeated of an interview: at 
length I have obtained one, and seize the oppor- 
tunity of casting my person and fortune at your 


can consent; therefore, give me the jewels back 
again. 

Mrs Ful. Take them: Iam now to tell you. 
the lady is in this house. | 

Bel. In this house ! 

Mrs Ful. Yes, sir, in this very house—but 
what of that? You have got what you like bet- 
ter—your toys, your trinkets. Go, go! oh! 
you're a man of a notable spirit, are you not? 

Bel, Provoking creature! bring me to the 
sight of the dear creature, and dispose of me as 
you think fit. 

Mrs Ful. And of the diamonds, too? 

Bel. Damn them ! I would there was not such 
a bauble in nature! But come, come, dispatch: 
af I had the throne of Delhi, I should give it to 
her. 

Mrs Ful. Swear to me, then, that you will 
keep within bounds—remember, she passes for 
the sister of young Dudley. Oh! if you come 
to your flights and your rhapsodies, she'll be off 
an an instant, p 

Bel. Never fear me. feet. 

Mrs Ful. You must expect to hear her talk Loy. You astonish me! Are you in your senses? 
of her father, as she calls him, and her brother, | or do you make.a jest of my misfortunes? Do 
aud your bounty to her family. you ground pretences on your generosity, or do 

Bel, Ay, ay; never mind what she talks of, | you make a practice of this folly with every wo- 
only bring her. man you meet ? 

Mrs Ful. You'll be prepared upon that head? | Bed, Upon my life, no: as you are the hand- 

Bel. I shall be prepared, never fear: away | somest woman | ever met, so you are the first to 
with you! whom I ever made the like professions: as for 

Mrs Ful. But hold! Thad forgot: not a word | my generosity, madam, I must refer you, on that 
of the diamonds—leave that matter to my ma- | score, to this good lady, who, I believe, has some- 
nagement. — thing to offer in my behalf. 

Bel. Hell and vexation ! Get out of the room, Lou. Don’t build upon that, sir ;’ I must have 
or I shall run distracted. [Ezit Mrs Futmen.] | better proofs of your generosity, than the mere 
Of acertain, Belcour, thou art born to be the | divestment of a little superfluous dross, before I 
fool of woman: sure no man sins with so much | can credit the sincerity of a profession so abruptly — 








repentance, or repents with so little amendment, | delivered, — [Exit hastily. 
as I'do, I cannot give away another person’s} Bel. O ye gods and goddesses ! how her anger 
property—honour forbids me: and I. positively | animates her beauty ! [ Going out. 


cannot give up the girl—love, passion, constitu-| Mrs Ful. Stay, sir; if you stir a step after 
tion—every thing protests against that. How | her, I renounce your interest for ever: why, 
shall I decide? I cannot bring myself to break a | you'll ruin every thing ! 

trust ; and I am not at present in the humour to Bel. Well, I must have her, cost what it will: 
baulk my inclination. Is there no middle way? | I see she understands her own yalue, though; a 
Let me consider——There is, there is: my good | little superfluous dross, truly ! She must have 
genius has presented me with one—apt, obvious, | better proofs of my generosity ! 

honourable: the girl shall not go without her} Mrs Ful. ’Tis exactly as I told: you—your 
baubles—I’ll not go without the girl—Miss Rus- | money she calls dross—she’s too proud to stain 
port sha’n’t lose her diamonds—I’ll save Dudley | her fingers with your coin: bate your hook well. 
from destruction—and every party shall be a] with jewels—try that experiment, and she’s your 
gainer by the project. — own. 


a j ‘Bel. Take thewi-let them go—lay them at 
Enter Mrs Futmer, introducing Miss Bun; her feet—I must get out of the scrape as I can— 
LEY. : 


stat ms my propensity is irresistible—there—you have 
Mrs Ful. Miss Dudley, this is the worthy gen- | them—they are yours—they are hers—but re- 
tleman you wish to see; this is Mr Belcour. 





member they are a trust—1 commit them to her: 
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keeping till I can buy them off with something 
she shall think more valuable ; now, tell me when 
shall I meet her? 

Mrs Ful. How can I tell that! Don’t you see 
what an alarm you've put her into? Oh, you're a 
rare one! But go your ways for this while; leave 
her to my management, and come to me at seven 
this evening; but remember not to bring empty 
pockets with you—Ha, ha, ha! ; 

[ Exeunt severally. 


SCENE III.—Lapy Rusport’s house. 


Enter Miss Rusport, followed by a servant. 
Char. Desire Mr Stockwell to walk in. 
- [Evit servant. 


Enter SrockweELu. 


Stock. Madam, your most obedient servant: 
T am honoured with your commands, by captain 
Dudley, and have bronght the money with me as 
you directed—I understand the sum you have 
occasion for is two hundred pounds. : 

_ Char. It is, sir—I am quite confounded at 
your taking this trouble upon yourself; Mr 
Stockwell. 

Stock. There is a bank-note, madam, to the 
amount: your jewels are in safe hands, and will 
be delivered to you directly. If I had been 
happy in being better known to you, I should 
have hoped you would not have thought it ne- 
cessary to place a deposit in my hands for so 
trifling a sum as you have now required me to 
supply you with, 

Char, The baubles I sent you may very well 
be spared ; and, as they are the only security in 
my present situation I can give you, I could wish 
you would retain them in your hands: when I 
am of age (which, if I live a few months, I shall 
be), [ will replace your favour with thanks. 

Stock. It is obvious, Miss Rusport, that your 
charms will suffer no impeachment by the ab- 
sence of those superficial ornaments; but they 
should be seen in the suite of a woman of fa- 
shidn, not as creditors, to whom you are indebt- 
ed- for your appearance, but as subservient at- 
tendants, which help to make up your equipage. 

Char. Mr Stockwell is determined not to wrong 
the confidence I reposed in his politeness. 

Stock. I have only to request, madam, that you 
will allow Mr Belcour, a young gentleman in 
whose happiness I particularly interest. myself, 
to haye the honour of delivering you the box of 
jewels. : 

Char. Most gladly; any friend of yours can- 
not fail of being welcome here. 

Stock. ¥ flatter myself you will not find him 
totally undeserving your good opinion—an edu- 
cation, not of the strictest kind, and strong ani- 
mal spirits, are apt, sometimes, to betray him into 
youthful irregularities: but an high principle of 
honour, aud an uncommon benevolence, in the 
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eye of candour will, I hope, atone for any faults, 
by which these good qualities are not impaired. : 


~ Char. I dare say Mr Bélcour’s behaviour wants 


no apology—we’ve no right to be over strict in 
canvassing the morals of a common acquaintance. 


Stock. I wish it may be my happiness to see 


Mr Belcour in the list, not of your common, but 
particular acquaintance—of your friends, Miss 
Rusport—l dare not be more explicit. 


Char. Nor need you, Mr Stockwell: I shall 
be studious to deserve his friendship ; and, though 


I have long since unalterably placed my affection 
on another, I trust, I have not left myself insen- 
sible to the merits of Mr Belcour; and hope that 
neither he nor you will, for that reason, think me 
less worthy of your good opinion and regards. 


Stock. Miss Rusport, I sincerely wish you 


happy: LT have no doubt you have placed your 
affection on a deserving man; and I have no 


right fo combat your choice. 


[ Eatt. 
Char. How honourable 


is that behaviour ! 


Now, if Charles were here, I should he happy. 
The old lady is $0 fond of her new Irish acquaint- 


ance, that I have the whole house at my disposal. 
, Exit. 


SCENE IV. 


Enter Brtcour, preceded by a Servant. 
Ser. I ask your honour’s pardon ; I thought my 


young lady was here: who shall I inform her 


would speak to her? 

Bel. Belcour is my name, sir; and pray beg 
your lady to put herself in no hurry on my ac- 
count; for I’d sooner see the devil than see her 
face.—| Exit Servant.|—In the name of all that’s 
mischievous, why did Stockwell-drive me hither 
in such haste? A pretty figure, truly, I shall 
make ! an ambassador without credentials. 
Blockhead that I was, to charge myself with her 
diamonds officious, meddling puppy!) Now 
they are irretrievably gone: that suspicious jade 
Fulmer wou’dn’t part even with a sight of them, 
though I would have ransomed them at twice 
their value—Now must I trust to my poor wits 
to bring me off: a lamentable dependance ! For- 
tune be my helper: Here comes the girl. 
If she is noble-minded, as she is said to be, 
she will forgive me if not, ’tis a lost cause; 
for I have not thought of one word in my 
excuse. 














Enter Cuar.orre. 


Char. Mr Belcour, I’m proud to see you: your 
friend, Mr Stockwell, prepared me to expect this 
honour ; and [ am happy in the opportunity of 
being, known to you. 

Bel. A fine girl, by my soul! Now what a 
cursed hang-dog do I look like! [ Aside. 

oe You are newly arrived in this country, 
sirt 
Bel. Just landed, madam, just set a-shore, 
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with a large cargo of Muscavado sugars, rum- 
puncheons, mahogany slabs, wet sweetmeats, and 
green paroquets. 

‘Char. May Lask you how you like London, 
sir? trae en 
Bel. To admiration : I think the town and 
the town’s-folk are exactly suited; ’tis a great, 
rich, overgrown, noisy, tumultuous place :' the 
whole morning is a bustle to get money, and 
the whole afternoon is a hurry to spend it, 

Char. Are these all the observations you have 
made? 

Bel. No, madam; I have observed the women 
are very captivating, and the men very soon 
caught. 

Char. Ay, indeed! Whence do you draw that 
conclusion ? 

Bel. From infallible guides ; the first remark 
TI collect from what I now see, the second from 
I now feel. 

Char. Ob, the deuce take you! But, to wave 
this subject—I believe, sir, this was a visit of 
dusiness, not compliment: was it not? 

Bel. Ay—now comes on my execution. 

Char. You have some foolish trinkets of mine, 
Mr Belcour; hav’n’t you? 

Bel. No, in truth, they are gone in search of a 
trinket, still-more foolish than themselves. 

| Aside. 

Char. Some diamonds, I mean, sir. Mr 
Stockwell informed me you was charged with 
them. 

Bel. Oh, yes, madam—but I have the most 
treacherous memory in life—here they are : pray 
put them up; they’re all right; you need not 
examine them. [ Gives a box. 

Char. Wey-day—right, sir ! Why these are 
not my diamonds ; these are quite different ; and, 
as it should seem, of much greater value. 

Bel. Upon my life, ’m glad on’t! for then, I 
hope, you value them more than your own. 

Char. Asa purchaser-I should, but not as an 
owner: you mistake; these belong to somebody 
else. aA 

Bel. ’Tis yours, I’m afraid, that belong to 
somehody else. 

Char. What is it you mean? I must insist 
upon your taking them back again. 

Bel. Pray, madam, don’t do that; I shall in- 
fallibly lose them: I have the worst luck with 
diamonds of any man living. 

Char. That you might well say, was you to 
give me these in the place of mine. But pray, 
sir, what is the reason of all this? Why have you 
changed the jewels, and where have you dispos- 
ed of mine? 

_ Bel. Miss Rusport, I cannot invent a lie for 
my life; and, if it was to save it, I cou’dn’t. tell 
one: Iam an idle, dissipated, unthinking fellow, 
not worth your notice: in short, [ am a West 
Indian; and you must try me accerding to the 
charter of my colony, not by a jury of English 
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spinsters. The truth is, I’ve given away your 
Jewels; caught with a pair of sparkling eyes, 
whose lustre blinded theirs; I served your pro- 
perty as I should my own, and lavished it away. 
Let me not totally despair ot your forgiveness ! I 
frequently do wrong, but never with impunity : if 
your displeasure is added to my own, my punish- 
ment will be too severe. When I parted from 
the jewels, I had not the honour of knowing their 
owner, . 
Char. Mr Belcour, your sincerity charms me ! 
I enter at once into your character, and I make 
all the allowances for it you can desire. I take 
your jewels for the present, because 1 know 
there is no other way of reconciling: you to 
yourself; but, if I give way to your spirit in 
one point, you must yield to mine in another : 
remember, I will not keep more than the va- 
lue of my own jewels: there is no need to be 
pillaged by more than one woman at a time, sir. 
Bel. Now, may every blessing that can crown 
your virtues, and reward your beauty, be show- 
ered upon you! May you meet admiration with- 
out envy, love without jealousy, and old age 
without malady! May the man of your heart be 
ever constant, and may you never meet a less 
penitent or less grateful offender than myself ! 


Svea 1 


Enter Servant, who delivers a letter. 


Char. Does your letter require such haste ? 

Ser. I was bade to give it into your own 
hands, madam. 

Char. From Charles Dudley, I see Have I 
your permission? Good Heaven, what do I read? 
Mr Belcour, you are concerned in this—‘ Dear 
‘ Charlotte, in the midst of our distress, Provi- 
‘dence has cast a benefactor in our way, after 
“the most unexpected manner: a young West 
‘ Indian, rich, and with a warmth of heart, pecu- 
‘ liar to his climate, has rescued my father from 
“his troubles, satisfied his wants, and enabled 
‘him to accomplish his exchange: when-I relate 
‘ to you the manner in which this was done, you 
‘will be charmed. I can only now add, that it 
‘ was by chance we found out that his name is 
‘Belcour, and that he is a friend of Mr Stock- 
“well’s, I lose not a moment’ time in making 
‘you acquainted with this fortunate event, for . 
“reasons which delicacy obliges me to suppress ; 
“but, perhaps, if you have not received the mo- 
‘ney on your jewels, you will not think it neces- 
“sary now to doit. I have the honour to be, 

‘ Dear madam, 
‘ Most faithfully yours, 
‘Cuartes Dupiey? 





Is this your doing, sir? Never was generosity so 
worthily exerted. 

Bel. Or so greatly overpaid. 

Char. After what you have now done for this 
noble, but indigent family, let me not scruple to 
unfold the whole. situation of my heart to you— 
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Know, then, sir, (and don’t think the worse of me 
for the frankness of my declaration), that such is 
my attachment to the son of that worthy officer, 
whom you relieved, that the moment I am of 
age, and in possession of my fortune, I should 
hold myself the happiest of women to share it 
with young Dudley. 

Bel. Say you so, madam? then, let me perish 
if I don’t love and reverence you above all wo- 
man-kind! and, if such is your generous resolu- 
tion, never wait till you’re of age; life is too 
short, pleasure too fugitive; the soul grows nar- 
rower ever hour. I'll equip you for your escape ; 
Pll convey you to the man of your heart, and a- 
way with you, then, to the first hospitable par- 
son that will take you in. 

Char. O blessed be the Torrid Zone for ever, 
whose rapid vegetation quickens nature into such 
benignity !: These latitudes are made for politics 
and philosophy; friendship has no root in this 
soil. But, had I spirit to accept your offer, 
which is not improbable, would’nt it be a morti- 
fying thing for a fond girl to find herself mista- 
ken, and sent back to her home hike a vagrant? 
and such, for what I know, might be my case. 

Bel. Then, he ought to be proscribed the soci- 
ety of mankind for ever ‘Ay, ay ; ’tis the sham 
sister that makes him thus indifferent; ’twill be 
a meritorious office to take that girl out of the 
way. 
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Enter Servant. 


Ser. Miss Dudley to wait on you, madam. 

Bel. Who? 

Ser. Miss Dudley. 

_ Char. What’s the matter, Mr Belcour? Are 
you frighted at the name of a pretty girl? ’Tis 
the sister of him we were speaking of—Pray, ad- 
mit her. 

Bel. The sister! So, so! he has imposed on 
her, too—This is an extraordinary visit, truly !— 
Upon my soul, the assurance of some folks is not 
to be accounted for. [ Aside. 

Char.. I insist upon your not running away ; 
you'll be charmed with Louisa Dudley. 

Bel. Oh, yes, Iam charmed with her. 

Char. You have-seen her, then, have you? 

Bel. Yes, yes; I’ve seen her. 

Char. Well, isn’t she a delightful girl ? 

Bet. Very delightful. 

Char. Why, you answer asif you was in a 
court of justice! O’ my conscience, I believe 
you are caught! I’ve a notion she has tricked 
you out of your heart. 

Bel. I believe she has, and you out of your 
jewels; for, to tell you the truth, she’s the very 
person I gave them to. 

Char. You gave her my jewels! Louisa Dud- 
ley my jewels? Admirable ! inimitable ! Oh, the 
sly little jade! But hush, here she comes; I 
don’t know how I shall keep my countenance, 
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Enter Louisa, 


My dear, I’m rejoiced to see you: how d’ye do? 
I beg leave to introduce Mr Belcour, a very 
worthy friend of mine: I believe, Louisa, you 
have seen him before. ‘ 

Lou. 1 have met the gentleman. 

Char. You have met the gentleman ! well, sir, 
and you have met the lady: in short, you have 
met each other; why, then, don’t you speak to 
each other? How you both stand! tongue-tied, 
and fixed as statues ! Ha, ha, ha! Why 
you'll fall asleep: by-and-by. 

Lou. Fy upon you, fy upon you! is this fair? 

Bel. Upon my soul, I never looked so like a 
fool in my life! the assurance of that girl puts 
me quite down. [ Aside. 

Char. Sir——Mr Belcour——Was it your 
pleasure to advance any thing? Not a syllable, 
Come, Louisa, women’s wit, they say, is never at 
a loss—Nor you ‘neither? Speechless both 
Why, you was merry enough before this lady 
came in. 

Lou. I am sorry I have been any interruption 
to your happiness, sir. 

Bel. Madam! 

Char. Madam! Is that all you can say? But 
come, my dear girl, I won't tease you. Apro- 
pos, I must shew you what a present this dumb 
gentleman has made me: are not these hand- 
some diamonds? 

Lou. Yes, indeed, they seem very fine; but I 
am no judge of these things. 

Char. Oh, you wicked little hypocrite ! you are 
no judge of these things, Louisa; you have no 
diamonds ! not you ! ts 

Lou. You know I have not, Miss Rusport : 
you know those things are infinjtely above my 
reach. FST 

Char. Ha, ha, ha! 

Bel. She does tell a lie with an admirable - 
countenance, that’s true enough. 

Lou, What ails you, Charlotte ? What imper- 
tinence have I been guilty of, that you should 
find it necessary to humble me at such a rate? 
If you are happy, long may you be so; but, 
surely, it can be no addition to it to make me mi- 
serable. 

Char. So serious! there must be some myste- 
ry in this——Mr Belcour, will you leave us to- 
gether? You see I treat you with all the famili- 
arity of an old acquaintance already. 

Bel. Oh, by all means, pray command me.— 
Miss Rusport, I am your most obedient. By 
your condescension in accepting these poor tri- 
fles, I am under eternal obligations to you—To 
you, Miss Dudley, I shall not offer a word on 
that subject: you despise finery; you have a 
soul above it; I adore your spirit; I was rather 
unprepared for meeting you here; but I shall 
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hope for.an opportunity of making myself better 
known to you. Exit. 

Char. Louisa Dudley, you surprise me; I ne- 
ver saw you act thus before: can’t you bear a 
little innocent raillery before the man of your 
heart? 

Lou. The man of my heart, madam? Be as- 
~ sured I never was so visionary to aspire to any 
man whom Miss Rusport honours with her 
choice. 

Char. My choice, my dear! Why, we are 
playing at cross-purposes: how entered it into 
your head that Mr Belcour was the man of my 
choice ? 

Lou. Why, did not he present you with those 
diamonds? 

Char. Well, perhaps he did 
Louisa, have you no diamonds? 

Lon. I diamonds, truly !: Who should give me 
diamonds? 

Char. Who, but this very gentleman? apro- 
pos, here comes your brother. 
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and, pray, 


Enter Cuar rs. 


I insist upon referring our dispute to him: your 
sister and I, Charles, have a quarrel. Belcour; 
the hero of your letter, has just left us—some 
how or other, Louisa’s bright eyes have caught 
him ; and the. poor fellow’s fallen desperately in 
love with her—(don’t interrupt me, hussy)—Well, 
that’s excusable enough, you'll say; but the jest 
of the story is, that this hair-brained spark, who 
does nothing like other people, has given her the 
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very identical jewels which you pledged for me 
to Mr Stockwell; and will you believe, that this 
little demure slut made up a face, and squeezed 
out three or four hypocritical tears, because I. 
rallied ‘her about it! 

Cha. Vm all astonishment ! Louisa, tell me,, 
without reserve, has Mr Belcour given you any 
diamonds? 

Lou. None; upon my honour ! 

Cha. Has he made any professions to you? 

Lou. He has; but altogether in a style so 
whinisical and capricious, that the best which 
can be said of them is to tell you, that they seem- 
ed more the result of good spirits than good man- 
ners. 

Char. Ay, ay; now the murder’s out; he’s in 
love with her, and she has no very great dislike 
to him; trust to my observation, Charles, for 
that: as to the diamonds, there’s some mistake 
about them, and you must clear it up: three 
minutes conversation with him will put every 
thing in a right train; go, go, Charles; ’tis a bro- 
ther’s business; about it instantly; ten to one 
you'll find him over the way at Mr Stockwell’s. 

Cha. I confess I’m impatient to have the case 
cleared up. T’ll take your advice, and find him 
out: good bye to you. 

Char. Your servant; my life upon it’ you'll 
find Belcour a man of honour, Come, Louisa, 
let us adjourn to my dressing room. I’ve a little 
private business to transact with you, before the 
old lady comes up to tea and interrupts us. 

[ Exeunt. 


ACT IV. 


SCENE I.—Fuumer’s house. 


Enter FuLmMrer and Mrs FuLmMeEr. 


Ful. Party, was not Mr Belcour with you? 

Mrs Ful. He was; and is now shut up in my 
chamber, in high expectation of an interview with 
Miss Dudley; she’s at present with her brother, 
and ’twas with some difficulty I persuaded my 
hot-headed spark to wait till he has left her. 

Ful. Well, child; and what then? 

Mrs Ful. Why then, Mr Fulmer, I think it 
will be time for you and me to steal a march, and 
be gone. 

Ful. So, this is all the fruit of your ingenious 
project? a shameful overthrow, or a sudden flight? 

Mrs Ful. Why, my project was a mere im- 
promptu, and can, at worst, but quicken our de- 
parture a few days; you know we had fairly out- 
lived our credit here, and a trip to Boulogne is 
no ways unseasonable. Nay, never droop, man. 
Hark! Hark ! here’s enough to bear charges. 

[Shewing a purse. 

Ful. Let me see, let me see: this weighs well; 
this is of the right sort: why your West Indian 
bled freely. 


Mrs Ful. But that’s not all: look here! Here 
are the sparklers! [Shewing the jewels.] Now, 
what d’ye think of my performances! eh? 2 
foolish scheme, is not it—a silly woman—? 

Ful. Thou art a Judith, a Joan of Arc, and 
Vl march under thy banners, girl, to the world’s ° 
end. Come, let’s begone; I’ve little to regret ; 
my creditors may share the old books amongst 
them ; they’ll have occasion for philosophy to sup~ 
port their loss; theyll find enough upon my: 
shelves: the world is my library; I read man- 
kind—Now, Patty, lead the way. 

Mrs Ful. Adieu, Belcour ! 


SCENE II. 


Enter Cuarvtes Dupiey and Louisa. 


Cha. Well, Louisa, I confess the force of what 
you say: I accept Miss Rusport’s bounty; and, 
when you see my generous Charlotte, tell her-— 
but have a care! there is a selfishness even in 
gratitude, when it is too profuse: to be over- 
thankful for any one favour, is in effect to lay 
out for another; the best return I could make 
my benefactress would be, never to see her more. 


[ Eveunt. 
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Lou. I understand you. 

. Cha. We that are poor, Louisa, should be cau- 
tious: for this reason, I would guard you against 
Belcour ; at least, till I can unravel the mystery 
of Miss Rusport’s diamonds. I was disappointed 
of finding him at Mr Stockwell’s, and am now go- 
ing in search of him again: he may intend ho- 
nourably ; but, I confess to’you, I am staggered; 
think no more of him, therefore, for the present: 
of this be sure, while I have lite, and you have 
honour, I will protect you, or perish in your de- 
fence. Evit Cua: 

Lou. Think of him no more! Well, [’ll obey ; 
but if a wandering uninvited thought should creep 
by chance into my bosom, must I not give the 
harmless wretch a shelter? Oh! yes; the great 
artificer of the human heart knows every thread 
he wove into its fabric, nor puts his work to 
harder uses than it was made to bear: my wishes 
then, my guiltless ones, I mean, are free: how 
fast they spring within me at that sentence ! 
Down, down, ye busy creatures! Whither would 
you carry me? Ah! there is one amongst you, a 
forward, new intruder, that, in the likeness of 
an offending, generous man, grows into favour 
with my heart. Fye, fye upon it! Belcour pur- 
sues, insults me; yet, such is the fatality of my 
condition, that what should rouse resentment, 
only calls up love. , 


Enter Betcour. 


' Bel. Alone, by all that’s happy ! 

« Lou. Ah! 
_ Bel. Oh! shriek not, start not, stir not, love- 
liest creature! but let me kneel, and gaze upon 
your beauties ! 
— Lou. Sir! Mr Belcour, rise! What is it you 
do? 

Bel. See, I obey you; mould me as you will, 
behold your ready servant! New to your coun- 
try, ignorant of your manners, habits, and desires, 
I put myself into your hands for instruction; 
make me only such as you can like yourself, and 
I shall be happy. 

Lou. I must not hear this, Mr Belcour: go; 
should he, that parted from me but this minute, 
now return, I tremble for the consequence. 

Bel. Fear nothing; let him come: [I love you, 
madam; he'll find it hard to make me unsay 
that. 

Lou. You terrify me! your impetuous temper 
frightens me; you know my situation ; itis not 
generous to pursue me thus, g 

Bel. True; I do know your situation, your 
real one, Miss Dudley, and am resolved to snatch 
you from it: ’twill be a meritorious act. The old 
captain shall rejoice; Miss Rusport shall be made 
happy; and even he, even your beloved brother, 
with whose resentment you threaten me, shall, in 
the end, applaud and thank me. Come, thou 
art a dear, enchanting girl, and I’m determined 
not to live a minute longer without thee ! 
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Lou. Hold! are yoti mad? I see you area 
bold, assuming man, and know not wheré to 
stop. 

Bel. Who, that beliolds such beauty, can’? By 
Heaven, you put my blood into aflame! Pro- 
voking girl ! is it within the stretch of my fortune 
to content you? What is it you can further ask 
that I am not ready to grant? 

Lou. Yes; with the same facility that you be- 
stowed upon me Miss Rusport’s diamonds. For 
shame! for shame! was that a manly story? 

Bel: So! so! these devilish diamonds meet 
me every where—Let me perish if I meant you 
any harm. Ol! I could tear my tongue out for 
saying a word about the matter. 

Lou. Go to her, then, and contradict it; till 
that is done, my reputation is at stake. 

Bel. Her reputation! Now she has got upon 
that, she’ll go on for ever-—What is there I will 
not do for your sake? I will go to Miss Rusport. 

Lou. Do so; restore her own jewels to her, 
which, I suppose, you kept back for the purpose 
of presenting others to her of.a greater value; 
but, for the future, Mr Belcour, when you woald 
doa gallant action to that lady, don’t let it be at 
my expence. 

Bel. 1 see where she points: she is willing 
enough to give up Miss Rusport’s diamonds, now 
she finds she shall be a gainer by the exchange. 
Be it so! ’tis what I wished !—| Aside.|—Well, 
madam, I will return Miss Rusport her own 
jewels, and you shall have others of tenfold their 
value. 

Lou. No, sir; you err most widely; it is my 
good opinion, not my vamty, which you must 
bribe. 

Bel. Why, what the devil would she have now? 
—Miss Dudley, it is my wish to obey and please 
you, but I have some apprehension that we mis- 
take each other. 

Lou. I think we do: tell me, then, in a few 
words, what is it you aim at? 

Bel. In few words, then, and in plain honesty, 
I must tell you, so entirely am I captivated with 
you, that had you but been such as it would have 
become me to have called my wife, I had been 
happy in knowing you by that name ; as it is, you 
are welcome to partake my fortune: give me, in 
return, your person, give me pleasure, give me 
love; free, disencumbered, anti-matrimonial love ! 

Lou. Stand off! and let me never see you 
more. 

Bel. Hold, kold, thou dear, tormenting, tan- 
talizing girl! Upon my knees, I swear, you shall 
not stir till you’ve consented to my bliss. 

Lou. Unhand me, sir: O Charles! protect me, 
rescue me, redress me! Evit Lov. 


Enter Cuarites Dupiey. 


Cha. How’s this! Rise, villain, and defend 
ourself ! 
Bel. Villain ! 
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Cha. The man who wrongs that lady is a vil- 
lain'!—Draw! | 

Bel. Never fear me, young gentleman! Brand 
me for a coward, if I baulk you ! 

~ Cha. Yet hold! Let me not be too hasty: 
your name, I think, is: Belcour? 

Bel. Well, sir? 

Cha, How is it, Mr Belcour, you have done 
this mean, unmanly wrong; beneath the mask of 
generosity, to give this fatal stab to our domestic 
~ peace? You might have had my thanks, my bles- 
sing ; take my defiance now. "Lis Dudley speaks 
to you; the brother, the protector of that injured 
lady. ° 

Bel. The brother? Give yourself a truer title. 

Cha. What is it you mean? ; 

Bel. Come, come, I know both her and you. 
I found you, sir, (but how, or why, I know not) 
in ‘the good graces of Miss Rusport—(yes, colour 
at the name !) I gave you no disturbance there, 
never broke in upon you in that rich and plente- 
ous quarter; but, when I could have blasted all 
your projects with a word, spared you, in foolish 
pity spared you, nor rouzed her from the fond 
credulity in which your artifice had lulled her. 

Cha. No, sir, nor boasted to her of the splen- 
did present you had made my poor Louisa—the 
diamonds, Mr Belcour! How was that? What 
can you plead to that arraignment ? 

Bel. You question me too late; the name of 
Belcour, and of villain, never met before; had 
you inquired of me before you uttered that rash 
word, you might have saved yourself or me a 
mortal error: now, sir, I neither give nor take 
an explanation ; so, come on! [ They fight. 


Enter Lovisi, and afterwards O’FLAuERTY. 


Lou. Hold, hold! for Heaven’s sake, hold! 
Charles! Mr Belcour! Help! Sir, sir; make 
haste, they'll murder one another ! 

O’Fla. Hell and confusion! What’s all this 
uproar for? Can’t you leave off cutting one an- 
other’s throats, and mind what the poor girl says 
to you? You’ve done a notable thing, have not 
you both, to put her into such a flurry? I think, 
o’ my conscience, she’s the most frighted of the 
three. 

Cha. Dear Louisa, recollect yourself; why did 
you interfere? ’Tis in your cause. 

Bel. Now could I kill him for caressing her ! 

O’Fla. O sir, your most obedient! You are 
the gentleman J had the honour of meeting here 
before ; you was then running off at full speed 
like a Calmuck ; now you are tilting and driving 
like a Bedlamite with this lad here, that seems as 
mad as yourself: ’tis pity but your country had 
a little more employment for you both. 

Bel. Mr Dudley, when you’ve recovered the 
lady, you know where I am to be found. 

[Evit Bev. 

O’ Flu. Well, then, can’t you stay where you 
are, and that will save the trouble of looking af- 
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ter you? Yon volatile fellow thinks to give a man 
the meeting by getting out of his way: by my 
soul, ’tis a roundabout method that of his ! “But, 
I think he called you Dudley. Hark’e, young man, 
are you the son of my friend the old captain? 

Cha. Tam. Heip me to convey this lady to 
her chamber, and I shall be more at leisure to 
answer your questions. 

O’ Fla. Ay, will I: come along, pretty one. If 
you've had wrong done you, young man, you 
need look no further for a second; Dennis O’Fla- 
herty’s your man for that: but never draw your 
sword before a woman, Dudley; damn it, never, 
while you live, draw your sword before a woman. 

[ Exveunt. 


SCENE V.—Lapy Rusport’s house. 


Enter Lavy Rusprort and Servant. 


Ser. An elderly gentleman, who says his name 
is Varland, desires leave to wait on your lady- 
ship. 
Lady Rus. Shew him in; the very man I wish 
to see! Varland—he was sir Oliver’s solicitor, and 
ptivy to all his affairs. He brings some good 
tidings; some fresh mortgage, or another bond 
come to light; they start up every day. 





Enter-V aRLanD. 


Mr Varland, I’m glad to see you; you're heartily 
welcome, honest Mr Varland; you and I have 


not met since our late irreparable loss: how have 


you passed your time this age? 

Var. Truly, my lady, ill enough: I thought f 
must have followed good sit Oliver. 

Lady Rus. Alack-a-day, poor man! Well, Mr 
Varland, you find me here, overwhelmed with 
trouble and fatigue ; torn to pieces with a multi- 
plicity of affairs; a great fortune poured upon 
me, unsought for and unexpected : ’twas my good 
father’s will-and pleasure it should be so, and I 
must submit. 

Var, Your ladyship inherits under a will made 
in the year forty-five, immediately after captain 
Dudley’s marriage with your sister. 

Lady Rus. 1.do so, Mr Variand; I do so. 

Var. { well remember it; I engrossed every 
syllable ; but I am surprised to find your ladyship 
set so little store by this vast accession. 

Lady Rus. Why, you know, Mr Varland, I 
am a moderate woman; I had enough before; a 
small matter satisfies me; and sir Stephen Rus- 
port (Heaven be his portion!) took care I should 
not want that. 

Var. Very true; very true, he did so; and I 
am overjoyed at finding your ladyship in this dis- 
position ; for, truth to say, I was not without 
apprehension the news I have to communicate 
would have been of some prejudice to your lady- 
ship’s tranquillity. 

Lady Rus. News, sir! What news have you 
for me? 
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Var: Nay, nothing to alarm you: a trifle, in 
your present way of thinking: I have a will of 
sir Oliver’s you have never seen. 

Lady Rus. A will! Impossible! How came 
you by it, pray? 

Var. I drew it up, at his command, in his last 
illness: it will save you a world of trouble; it 
gives his whole estate from you to his gyandson, 
Charies Dudley. 

Lady Rus. To Dudley! His estate to Charles 
Dadley !: I can’t support it! I shall faint ! You’ve 
killed me, you vile man! I never shall survive 
it! 

Var. Look’e there, now ! I protest, I thought 
you would have rejoiced at being clear of the in- 
cumbrance. | 

Lady Rus. ’Tis false; ’tis all a forgery, con- 
certed between you and Dudley; why, else, did I 
never hear of it before? 

Var. Have patience, my lady, and I'll tell you. 
—By sir Oliver's direction, I was to deliver this 
will into no hands but his grandson, Dudley’s: 
the young gentleman happened to be then in 
Scotland; I was dispatched thither in search of 
him: the hurry and fatigue of my journey brought 
on a fever by the way, which confined me in ex- 
treme danger for several days: upon my reco- 
very, I pursued my journey, found young Dudley 
had left Scotland in the interim, and am now di- 
rected hither; where, as soon as I can find him, 
doubtless, I shall discharge my conscience, and 
fulfil my commission. 

_ Lady Rus. Dudley, then, as yet, knows no- 
thing of this will? 

Var. Nothing; that secret rests with me. 

- Lady Rus. A thought occurs! by this fellow’s 
talking of his conscience, I should guess it was 
upon sale.—[Aside.|—Come, Mr Varland, if ’tis 
as you say, I must submit. I was somewhat 
flurried at first, and forgot myself; I ask your 
pardon: this is no place to talk of business; step 
with me into my room; we will there compare 
the will, and resolve accordingly Oh! would 
your fever had you, and I had your paper ! 





[ Exeunt. 
SCENE VI. 
Enter Miss Rusport, Cuartes, and O’Fia- 
HERTY. 


Char. So, so! My tady and her lawyer have 
retired to close confabulation: now, major, if 
you are the generous man I take you for, grant 
me one favour. 

O’ Fla. Faith will I, and not think much of my 
generosity neither; for, though it may not be in 
my power to do the favour you ask, look you, it 
can never be in my heart to refuse it. 

Cha. Could this man’s tongue do justice to his 
thoughts, how eloquent would he be! _[ Aside. 

Char. Plant yourself, then, in that room: 
keep guard, for a few moments, upon the enemy’s 
motions, in the chamber beyond; and, if they 
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should attempt a sally, stop their march a mo- 
ment, till your friend here can make good his re- 
treat down the back-stairs. 

O’ Fla. A word to the wise! I’m an old cam- 
paigner; make the best use of your time; and 
trust me for tying the old cat up to the picket. 

Char. Hush! hush! not so loud. ; 

Cha. ’Tis the office of acentinel, major, you 
have undertaken, rather than that of a field-offi- 
cer. 

O’ Fla. ’Tis the office of a friend, my dear boy; 
and, therefore, no disgrace to a general. 

[ Exeunt. 


[CuMBERLAND. 


-SCENE VII. « 


Enter Cuares and CHARLOTTE. 


Char. Well, Charles, will you commit your- 
self to me for a few minutes? 

Cha. Most readily; and let me, before one 
goes by, tender you the only payment I can ever 
make for your abundant generosity. 

Char. Hold, hold! so vile a thing as money 
must not come between us. What shall I say? 
O Charles! O Dudley! What difficulties have 
you thrown upon me! Familiarly as we have 
lived, I shrink now at what I’m doiug; and, 
anxiously as I have sought this opportunity, my 
fears almost persuade me to abandon it. 

Cha. You alarm me. 

Char. Your looks and actions have been so 
distant, and, at this moment, are so deterring, 
that, was it not for the hope that delicacy, and 
not disgust, inspires this conduct in you, I should 
sink with shame and apprehension: but time 
presses, and I must speak—and plainly too 
Was you now in possession of your grandfather’s 
estate, as justly you ought to ‘be 3; and was 
you inclined to seek a companion for life, 
should you, or should you not, in that case, 
honour your unworthy Charlotte with your 
choice? 

Cha. My unworthy Charlotte ! So judge me 
Heaven, there is not a circumstance on earth sd 
valuable as your happiness, so dear to me ag 
your person ; but, to bring poverty, disgrace, re# 
proach from friends, ridicule from all the world 
upon a generous benefactress ; thievishly to stedl 
into an open, unreserved, ingenuous heart, 
Charlotte! dear, unhappy girl, it is not to bé 
done. 

Char. Nay, now you rate too highly the podr 
advantages fortune alone has given me over you; 
how otherwise could we bring our merits to any 
balance ? Come, my dear Charles, I have 
enough ; make that enough still more, by shat= 
ing it with me: sole heiress ‘of my father’s for- 
tune, a short time will put it in my disposal; in 
the mean while, you will be sent to join your 
regiment: let us prevent a separation, by settifig 
out this very night for that happy country, whete 
marriage still is free: carry me this moment to 
Belcour’s lodgings, ; 
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Cha. Belcour’s '——The name is ominous! 
there’s murder in it: bloody inexorable honour ! 
[ Aside. 

Char. D’ye pause? Put me into his hands, 
while you provide the means for our escape : he 





is the most generous, the most honourable of 


men. 
Cha. Honourable ! most honourable ! 
Char. Can you doubt it? Do you demur? 


Have you forgot your letter? Why, Belcour twas 


that prompted me to this proposal, that promis- 
ed to supply the means, that nobly offered his 
unasked assistance 





Enter O’FLanenty, hastily. 


O’Fla. Run, run! for holy St Antony’s sake, 


to horse and away ! The conference is broke up, 


and the old lady advances upon a full Pied- 


montese trot, within pistol-shot of your eucamp- 
ment. 

Char. Here, here! down the back-stairs! O 
Charles, remember me ! 

Cha. Farewell! Now, now I feel myself a 
coward. [ Exit. 

Char, What does he mean? 

O’ Fla, Ask no questions, but be gone: she 
has cooled the lad’s courage, and wonders he 
feels like a coward. There’s a damned deal of 
mischief brewing between this hyena and her 
lawyer: egad, I'll step behind this screen and 
listen: a good ‘soldier must sometimes fight in 
ambush, as well as open field. [ Retires. 


Enter Lapy Rusport and VaRLaAnD, 


Lady Rus. Sure I heard somebody. Hark ! 
No; only the servants going down the back-stairs. 
Well, Mr Varland, I think then we are agreed : 
you'll take my money; and your conscience no 
longer stands in your way. 

Var. Your father was my benefactor ; his 
will ought to be sacred; but, if I commit it to 
the flames, how will he be the wiser? Dudley, 
’tis true, has done me no harm; but five thou- 
sand pounds will do me much good : sv, in short, 
madam, I take your offer ; I will confer with my 
clerk, who witnessed ,the will; and to-morrow 
morning put it into your hands, upon condition 
you put five thousand good pounds into mine, 

Lady Rus. ’Tis a bargain: Pll be ready for 
you: farewell. [ Exit. 

Var. Let me consider—Five thousand pounds, 
prompt payment, for destroying this scrap of pa- 
per, not worth five farthings ; ’tis a fortune easily 
earned ; yes; and ’tis another man’s fortune 
easily thrown away : ’tis a good round sum to be 
paid down at once for a bribe; but ’tis a damn- 
ed rogue’s trick in me to take it. 

O’ Flu. So, so ! this fellow speaks, truth to 
himself, though he lies to other people But 
hush ! [ Aside. 
- Var. ’Tis breaking the trust of my benefac- 
tor; that’s a foul crime! but he’s dead, and can 
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never reproach me with it : and ’tis robbing 
young Dudiey of his lawful patrimony ; that’s a 
hard case: but he’s alive, and knows nothing of 
the matter. 

O’ Fla. These lawyers are so used to bring off 
the rogueries of others, that they are never with- 
out an excuse for their own. [ Aside. 

Var. Were I assured now, that Dudley would 
give me half the money for producing this will, 
that lady Rusport does for concealing it, I would 
deal with him, and be an honest man at half 
price. I wish every gentleman of my profession 
re lay his hand on his heart, and say the same 
thing. 

O’Fla. A bargain, old gentleman! Nay, never 
start nor stare! you wasn’t afraid of your own 
conscience, never be afraid of me. 

Var. Of you, sir! who are you, pray? 

O’ Fla. Vil tell you who I am: you seem to 
wish to be honest, but want the heart to ‘set 
about it. Now, I am the very man in the world 
to make you so; for, if you do not give me up 
that paper this very instant, by the soul of me, 
fellow, 1 will not leave one whole bone in your 
skin that shan’t be broken. 

Var. What right have you, pray, to take this 
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paper from me? 


O’ Fla. What right have you, pray, to keep it 
from young Dudley? I don’t know what it con- 
tains, but I am apt to think it will be safer in my 
hands than in yours; therefore, give it me with- 
out more words, and save yourself a beating: do 
now; you had best. 

Var. Well, sir, I may as well make a grace 
of necessity. There! I have acquitted my con- 
science, at the expence of five thousand pounds, 

O’ Fla. Five thousand pounds! Mercy upon 
me !—When there are such temptations in_ the 
law, can we wonder if some of the carps are a 
disgrace to it? 

Var. Well, you have got the paper ; if you are 
an honest man, vive it to Charles Dudley, 

O' Fla. An honest man! look at nfe, friend. I 
am a soldier,; this is not the livery of a knave: I 
am an Irishman, honey,; mine is not the country 
of dishonour. Now, sirrah, be gone; if you 
enter these doors, or give lady Rusport the 
least item of what has passed, I will cut off 
both your ears, and rob the pillory of its due. 

Var. I wish I was once fairly out of his sight! 

[ Eveunt. 


SCENE VIIL.—A room in Stockwetz’s House. 


Enter StockwELu. 


Stock. I must disclose myself to Belcour ; this 
noble instance of his generosity, which old Dud- 
ley has been relating, allies me to him at once; 
concealment becomes too painful ; I shall be 
proud to own him for my son But see, he’s 





here! 
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Betcour enters, and throws himself upon a sofa. 


Bel. O my curst tropical constitution ! Would 
to Heaven I had been dropt upon the snows of 
Lapland, and never felt the blessed influence of 
the sun, so I had never burnt with these inflam- 
matory passions ! 

Stock. So, so! you seem disordered, Mr Bel- 
cour? 

Bel. Disordered, sir! Why did I ever quit the 
soil in which I grew? what evil planet drew me 
from that warm sunny region, where naked na- 
ture walks without disguise, into this cold, con- 
triving, artificial country? 

Stock. Come, sir, you’ve met a rascal—what 
of that? general conclusions are illiberal. 

Bel. No, sir; I’ve met reflection by the way; 
I’ve come from folly, noise, and fury, and met a 
silent monitor— Well, well, a villain !—’twas not 
to be pardoned—pray, never mind me, sir. 

Stock. Alas, my heart bleeds for him ! 

Bel. And yet I might have heard him: now, 
plague upon that blundering Irishman for com- 
ing in as he did! the hurry of the deed might 
palliate the event: deliberate execution has less 
to plead—Mr Stockwell, I am bad company to 

ou. 

Stock. Oh, sir, make no excuse. I think you 
have not found me forward to pry into the secrets 
of your pléasures and pursuits; ’tis not my dis- 
position ; but there are times, when want of 
curiosity would be want of friendship. 

Bel. Ah, sir, mine is a case wherein you and 
T shall never think alike; the punctilious. rules, 
by which I am bound, are not to be found in 
your ledgers, nor will pass current in the count- 
ing-house of a trader. 

Stock. ’Tis very well, sir: if you think I can 
render you any service, it will be worth your 
trial to confide in me; if not, your secret is 
safer in your own bosom. 

Bel. That sentiment demands my confidence : 
pray, sit down by me. You must know, I have 
an affair of honour on my hands with young Dud- 
ley ; and, though I put up with no man’s insult, 
yet I wish to take away no maw’s life. 

Stock. I know the young man, and am appris- 
ed of your generosity to his father: what can 
have bred a quarrel between you? 

Bel. A foolish passion on my side, and a 
haughty provocation on his. There is a girl, Mr 
Stockwell, whom I have unfortunately seen, of 
most uncommon beanty. She has, withal, an air 
of so much natural modesty, that had I not 
had good assurance of her being an attainable 
wanton, I declare I should as soon have thought 
of attempting the chastity of Diana. 


Enter Servant. 


Stock. Hey-day, do you interrupt us? 
Ser, Sir, there’s an Irish gentleman will take 
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no denial; he says he must see Mr Belcour di- 
rectly, upon business of the last consequence. 

Bel. Admit him: ,’tis the Irish officer that 
parted us, and brings me young Dudley’s chal- 
lenge: I should have made a long story of it, 
and he’ll tell you in three words. 


Enter O’FLAneErty. 


O’ Fla. Save. you, my dear: and you, sir! I 
have a little bit of a word in private for you. 

Bel. Pray deliver your commands : this gen- 
tleman is my: intimate friend. 

O’ Fla. Why, then, ensign Dudley will be glad to 
measure swords with you, yonder, at the London 
Tavern, in Bishopsgate-street, at nine o’clock— 
you know the place ! 

Bel. I do; and shall observe the appointment. 

O’ Fla. Will you be of the party, sir? We shall 
want a fourth hand. 

Stock. Savage as the custom is, I close with 
your proposal; and, though I am not fully infor- 
med of the occasion of your quarrel, J shall rely 
on Mr Belcour’s honour for the justice of it; and 
willingly stake my life in his defence. 

O’ Fla. Sir, you’re a gentleman of honour, and 
I shall be glad of being better known to you— 
But hark’e, Belcour, I had. like to have forgot 
part of my errand: there is the money you gave 
old Dudley; you may tell it over, ‘faith; ’tis a 
receipt in full: now the lad can put you to death 
with a safe conscience; and when he has done 
that job for you, let it be a warning how you at- 
tempt the sister of a man of honour. 

Bel. The sister ! 

O’ Fila. Ay, the sister; ’tis English, is it not? 
Or Irish; ’tis all one: you understand me? his 
sister, or Louisa Dudley, that’s her name, I think, 
call her which you will. By St Patrick, ’tis a fool- 
ish piece of a business, Belcour, to go about to 
take away a poor girl’s virtue from her, ‘when 
there are so many to be met in this town, who 
have disposed of theirs to your hands. | Evit. 

Stock. Why, I am thunderstruck ! What is it 
you have done, and what is thé shocking business 
in which I have engaged? If I understood him 
right, ’tis the sister of young Dudley you’ve been 
attempting: you talked to me of a professed 
wanton! the girl he speaks of has beauty enough 
indeed to inflame your desires, but she has ho- 
nour, innocence, and simplicity, to awe the mos 
licentious passion: if you have done that, Mr 
Belcour, I renounce you, I abandon you, | for- 
swear all fellowship or friendship with you for 
ever. 

Bel. Have patience for a moment: we do in- 
deed speak of the same person—but she is not 
innocent, she is not young Dudley’s sister. 

Stock. Astonishing ! Who told you this? 

Be/, The woman where she lodges; the person 
who put me on the pursuit, and contrived our 
meetings, ; 

Stock. What woman? what person? 
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_ Bel. Fulmer her name is: I warrant you I did 
not proceed without good grounds. 
Stock. Fulmer! Fulmer ! Who waits? 





Enter a Servant. 


Send Mr Stukely hither directly. [Evit Ser.] 
I begin to see my way into this dark transaction, 
Mr Belcour, Mr Belcour! you are no match for 
the cunning and contrivances of this intriguing 
town. 


Enter SruKexy. 


Prithee, Stukely, what is the name of the wo- 
man and her husband, who were stopt upon sus- 
picion of selling stolen diamonds at our next-door 
neighbour’s, the jeweller ? 

Stuke. Fulmer. 

Stock. So! 

Bel. Can you procure me a sight of those dia- 
monds? 

Siuke. They are now in my hand; I was de- 
sired to shew them to Mr Stockwell. 


Stock. Give them to me: what do I see? As} 


I live, the very diamonds Miss Rusport sent hi- 
ther, and which I intrusted to you to return. 

Bel. Yes, but I betrayed that trust, and gave 

them to Mrs Fulmer to present to Miss Dudley. 

Stock. With a view, no doubt, to bribe her to 
compliance ? 
~ Bel. I own it. 

Stock. For shame, for shame! and ’twas this 
woman’s intelligence you relied upon for Miss 
Dudley’s character ? 

Bel. I thought she knew her; by Heaven, I 
would have died sooner than have insulted a wo- 
man of virtue, or a man of honour! 

Stock. I think you would: but mark the dan- 
ger of licentious courses: you are betrayed, rob- 
bed, abused, and, but for this providential disco- 
very, in a fair way of being sent out of the world 
with all your follies on your head Dear 
Stukely, go to my neighbour, tell him I have an 
owner for the jewels, and beg him to carry the 
people under custody to the London tavern, and 
wait for me there.—| Exit Sruxzty.|—I fear the 
law does not provide.a punishment to reach the 
villainy of these people ; but how, in the name of 
wonder, could you take any thing on the word of 
such an informer? 
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Bel. Because I had not lived long enough in 
your country to know how few informers’ words 
are to be taken: persuaded, however, as I was of 
Miss Dudley’s guilt, I must own to you, I was 
staggered with the appearance of such innocence, 
especially when I saw her admitted into Miss 
Rusport’s company. _ 

Stock. Good Heaven! did you meet her at 
Miss Rusport’s, and could you doubt of her being 
a woman of reputation ? 

Bel. By you, perhaps, such a mistake could 
not have been made; but in a perfect stranger, I 
hope, it is venial. 1 did not know what artifices 
young Dudley might have used to conceal her 
character ; I did not know what disgrace attend- 
ed the detection of it. 

Stock. I see it was a trap laid for you, which 
you have narrowly escaped ; you addressed a wo- 
man of honour with all the loose incense of a 
profane admirer, and you have drawn upon you 
the resentment of aman of honour, who thinks 
himself bound to protect her, Well, sir, you 
must atone for this mistake. 

Bel. To the lady, the most penitent submission 
I can make is-justly due ; but, in the execution 
of an act of justice, it shall never be said my soul 
was swayed by the least particle of fear: I have 
received a challenge from her brother; now, 
though I would. give my fortune, almost my life 
itself, to purchase her happiness, yet I cannot 
abate her one scruple of my honour; I have been 
branded with the name of villain, 

Stock. Ay, sir, you mistook her character, and 
he mistook ‘yours; error begets error. 

Bel. Villain, Mr Stockwell, is a harsh word, 

Stock. It is a harsh word, and should be un- 
said. 

Bel. Come, come; it shall be unsaid. 

Stock. Or else what follows? Why, the sword 
is drawn, and, to heal the wrongs you have done 
to the reputation of the sister, you make an ho- 
nourable amends, by murdering the brother. 

Bel. Murdering ! 

Stock. ’Tis thus religion writes and speaks the 
word ; in the vocabulary of modern honour there 
is no such term—But come, I don’t despair of 
satisfying the one, without alarming the other ; 
that done, I have a discovery to unfold, that you 
will then, I hope, be fitted to receive. 





[ Exeunt. 
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ACT. Vv, 


SCENE I.—The London tavern. 


Enter O’Fuanerty, STOCKWELL, CHARLES, 
and BELcouR. 


O’Fla. GentTLEMEN, well met! you under- 
stand each other’s minds; and, as I see you have 
brought nothing but your swords, you may set to 
without any further ceremony. 

Stock. You will not find us backward in any 
worthy cause; but, before we proceed any fur- 
ther, I would ask this young gentleman, whether 
he has any explanation to require of Mr Bel- 
cour, 

Cha, Of Mr Belcour none; his actions speak 
for themselves: but to you, sir, I would fain pro- 
pose one question. 

Stock. Name it. 

Cha. How is it, Mr Stockwell, that I meet a 
man of your character on this ground? 

Stock. I will answer you directly, and my an- 
swer shall not displease you. I come hither in 
defence of the reputation of Miss Dudley, to re- 
dress the injuries of an innocent young lady. 

O’ Fla. By my soul the man knows he’s to fight, 
only he mistakes which side he’s to be of. 

Stock. You are about to draw your sword to 
refute a charge against your sister’s honour; you 
would do well, if there were no better means 
within reach; but the proofs of her innocence 
are lodged in our bosoms, and, if we fall, you de- 
stroy the evidence that most effectually can clear 
her fame. 

Cha. How’s that, sir? 

Stock. This gentleman could best explain it to 
you, but you have given him an undeserved 
name that seals his lips against you: I am not 
under the same inhibition ; and, if your anger can 
keep cool for a few minutes, I desire I may cali 
in two witnesses, who will solve all difficulties at 
once. Here, waiter! bring those people in that 
are without. 

O’ Fla. Out upon it, what need is there for so 
much talking about the matter? can’t you settle 
your differences first, and dispute about them af- 
terwards ? 


Furmer and Mrs Futmer brought in. 


Cha. Fulmer and his wife in custody? 

Stock. Yes, sir; these are your honest landlord 
and landlady, now in custody for defrauding this 
gentleman of certain diamonds intended to have 
been presented to your sister—Be so good, Mrs 
Fulmer, to inform the company why yeu so 
grossly scandalized the reputation of an innocent 
lady, by persuading Mr Belcour, that Miss Dud- 
ley was not the sister, but the mistress, of this 
gentleman. 


Mrs Ful. Sir, I don’t know what right you 


have to question me, and I shall not answer till 
I see occasion. 

Stock. Had you been as silent heretofore, ma- 
dam, it would have saved you some trouble; but 
we don’t want your confession. This letter, 
which you wrote to Mr Belcour, will explain your 
design; and these diamonds, which, of right, be- 
long to Miss Rusport, will confirm your guilt: 
the law, Mrs Fulmer, will make you speak, 
though I.can’t. Constable, take charge of your 
prisoners. m 

Ful. Hold a moment! Mr Stockwell, you are 
a gentleman that knows the world, and a mem- 
ber of parliament; we shall not attempt to im~ 
pose upon you; we know we are open to the 
law, and we know the utmost it can do against 
us. Mr Belcour has been ill used, to be sure, 
and so has Miss Dudley; and, for my own part, 
I always condemned the plot as a very foolish 
plot; but it was a child of Mrs Fulmer’s brain, 
and she would not be put out of conceit with it. 

Mrs Ful, You are a very foolish man, Mr 
Fulmer; so, prithee, hold your tongue. 

Ful. Therefore, as I was saying, if you send 
her to Bridewell, it won’t be amiss; and if you 
give her a little wholesome discipline, she may be 
the better for that too: but for me, Mr Stock- 
well, who am a man of letters, I must beseech 
you, sir, not to brmg any disgrace upon my pro- 
fession. 

Stock. ’Tis you, Mr Fulmer, not I, that dis- 
grace your profession; therefore begone, nor ex- 
pect that I will betray the interests of mankind 
so far as to shew favour to such incendiaries. 
Take them away; I blush to think such wretches 
should have the power to set two honest men at 
variance, [ Exeunt Fuimer, $c. 

Cha: Mr Belcour, we have mistaken each 
other; let us exchange forgiveness. I am con- 
vineed you intended no affront to my sister, and 
ask your pardon for the expression I was betray- 
ed into. 

Bel. ’Tis enough, sir; the error began on my 
side, and was Miss Dudley here, I would be the 
first to atone. 

Stock. Let us all adjourn to my house, and 
conclude the evening like friends: you will find 
a little entertainment ready for you; and, if I am 
not mistaken, Miss Dudley and her father wilt 
make part of our company. Come, major, do 
you consent? 

O’ Fla. Most readily, Mr Stockwell; a quarrel, 
well made up, is better than a victory hardly 
earned, Give me your hand, Belcour; 0’ my 
conscience, you are too honest for the country 
you live in. And now, my dear lad, since peace 
is concluded on all sides, I have a discovery to 
make to you, which you must find out for your- 
self; for deuce take me if I rightly comprehend 
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it, only that your aunt Rusport is in a conspiracy 
against you, and a vile rogue of a lawyer, whose 
name I forget, at the bottom of it. 

Cha. What conspiracy? Dear major, recollect 

ourself. 

O' Fla. By my soul, I’ve no faculty at recol- 
lecting myself; but I’ve a paper somewhere about 
me, that will tell you more of the matter than I 
can. When I get to the merchant’s, I will en- 
deavour to find it. 

Cha. Well, it must be in your own way; but 
I confess you have thoroughly roused my curio- 
sity, [ Eveunt. 


SCENE II.—Srocxweut’s house. 


Enter Capratn Duptry, Lovutsa, and 
STUKELY. 


Dud. And are those wretches, Fulmer and his. 


wife, in safe custody ? 

Stuke. They are in goed hands; I accompa- 
nied thein to the tavern, where your son was to 
be, and then went in search of you, “You may 
be sure Mr Stockwell will enforce the law against 
them as far as it will go. 

Dud. What mischief might their cursed ma- 
chinations have produced, but for this timely dis- 
covery ! 

Lou. Still I am terrified !—I tremble with ap- 
prehension lest Mr Belcour’s impetuosity, and 
Charles’s spirit, should not wait for an explana- 
tion, but drive them both to extremes, before 
the mistake can be unravelled. 

Stuke. Mr Stockwell is with them, madam, 
and you have nothing to fear—you cannot sup- 
pose he would ask you hither for any other pur- 

ose but to celebrate their reconciliation, and to 
receive Mr Belcour’s atonement. 

Dud. No, no, Louisa. Mr Stockwell’s honour 
and discretion guard us against all danger or of- 
fence—he well knows we will endure no imputa- 
tion on the honour of our family, and he cer- 
tainly has invited us to receive satisfaction on 
that score in an amicable way. 

Lou. Would to Heaven they were returned ! 

Stuke. You may expect them every minute; 
and see, madam, agreeable to your wish, they 
are here. [ Exit Sruxs. 


Enter Cuarues, and afterwards StockwELy 
and O’FLAHERTY. 


Lou..O Charles! O brother! how could you 
serve me so? how could you tell me you was go- 
ing to lady Rusport’s, and then set out with a 
design of fighting Mr Belcour? But where is he? 
Where is your antagonist ? 

Stock. Captain, I am proud to see you; and 
you, Miss Dudley, do me particular honour. 
We have been adjusting, sir, a very extraordi- 
nary and dangerous mistake, which, I take for 
granted, my friend Stukely has explained to you. 

Dud. He has. I have too good an opinion of 
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Mr Belcour to believe he could be guilty of a 
designed affront to an innocent girl; and I am 
much too well acquainted with your character, to 
suppose you could abet him in such design; I 
have no doubt, therefore, all things will be set to 
rights in very few words, when we have the plea- 
sure of seeing Mr Belcour. 

Stock. He has only stept into the compting- 
house, and will wait upon you directly. You 
will not be over strict, madam, in weighing Mr 
Belcour’s conduct to the minutest scruple. His 
manners, passions, and opinions, are not, as yet, 
assimilated to this climate; he comes amongst 
you a new character, an inhabitant of a new 
world; and both hospitality, as well as pity, re- 
commend him to our indulgence. 


Enter Brtcour, who bows to Miss Duptey. 


Bel. I am happy, and ashamed, to see you— 
no man in his senses would offend you—I for- 
feited mine, and erred against the light of the 
sun, when I overlooked your virtues—but your 
beauty was predominant, and hid them from my 
sight—I now perceive I was the dupe of a most 
improbable report, and humbly entreat your 
pardon. 

Lou. Think no more of it; ’twas a mistake. 

Bel. My life has been composed of little else ; 
’twas founded in mystery, and has continued in 
error: [ was once given to hope, Mr Stockwell, 
that you was to have delivered me from these 
difficulties; but, either I do not deserve your 
confidence, or I was deceived in my expecta- 
tions, 

Stock. When this lady has confirmed your par- 
don, I shall hold you deserving of my confi- 
dence. 

Lou. That was granted the moment it was 
asked. 

Bel. To prove my title to his confidence, ho- 
nour me so far with yours, as to allow me a few 
minutes conversation in private with you. 

She turns to her father. 

Dud. By all means, Louisa; come, Mr Stock- 
well, let us go into another room. 

Cha. And now, major O'Flaherty, I claim 
your promise of a sight of the paper, that is to 
unravel this conspiracy of my aunt Rusport’s: I 
think I have waited with great patience. 

O’Fla. I have been endeavouring to call to 
mind what it was I overheard—I’ve got the pa- 
per, and will give you the best account I can of 


the whole transaction. 
[ Exeunt.. 


Enter Bretcour and Lovtisa. 


Bel. Miss Dudley, I have solicited this audi- 
ence, to repeat to you my penitence and confu- 
sion. How shall I atone? What reparation can 
I make to you and virtue? 

Lou, To me there’s nothing due, nor any thing 
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demanded of you, but your more favourable opi- 
nion for the future, if you should chance to think 
of me. Upon the part of virtue, ’m not em- 
powered to speak ; but if, hereafter, as you range 
through life, you should surprise her in the per- 
son of some wretched female, poor as myself, 
and not so well protected, enforce not your ad- 
vantage, complete not your licentious triumph, 
but raise her, rescue her from shame and sorrow, 
cand reconcile her to herself again. 

Bel. I will, I will: by bearing your idea ever 
present in my thoughts, virtue shall keep an ad- 
vocate within me. But tell me, loveliest, when 
you pardon the offence, can you, all perfect as 
you are, approve of the offender? As I now cease 
to view you in that false light I lately did, can 
you, and, in the fulness of your bounty, will you, 
cease also to reflect upon the libertine addresses 
Ihave paid you, and look upon me as your re- 
formed, your rational admirer? 

Lou. Are sudden reformations apt to last? 
and how can I be sure the first fair face: you 
meet will not ensnare affections so unsteady, 
and that I shall not lose you lightly as I gained 

ou? 

Bel. Because, though you conquered me by 
surprise, I have no inclination to rebel; because, 
since the first moment that ‘I saw you, every in- 
stant has improved you in my eyes; because, by 
principle as well as passion, | am unalterably 
yours: in short, there are ten thousand causes 
for my love to you:—would to Heaven I could 
plant one in your soft bosom, that might move 
you to return it! 

Lou. Nay, Mr Belcour 

Bel. I know I am not worthy your regard. I 
know I’m tainted with a thousand faults, sick of 
a thousand follies; but there’s a healing virtue 
in your eyes that makes recovery certain. I can- 
not be a villain in your arms. 

Lou. That you can never be: whomever you 
shall honour with your choice, my life upon’t that 
woman will be happy: it is not from suspicion 
that I hesitate, itis from honour: ’tis the seve- 
rity of my condition: it is the world, that never 
will interpret fairly in our case. 

Bel. Oh, what am J? and who in this wide 
world concerns himself for such a nameless, such 
a friendless thing as Iam? I see, Miss Dudley, 
I’ve not yet obtained your pardon. 

Lou, Nay, that you are in full possession of, 

Bel. Ob, seal it with your hand then, loveiiest 
of women; confirm it with your heart; make me 
honourably happy, and crown your penitent, not 
with your pardon only, but your love. 

Lou. My love!——— 

Bel. By Heaven, my soul is conquered with 
your virtues, more than my eyes are ravished with 
your beauty! Oh, may this soft, this sensitive 
alarm, be happy, be auspicious! Doubt not, deli- 
berate not, delay not. If happiness be the end 
ef life, why do we slip a moment? 
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Enter O’'Fiautrty, and afterwards Dupizy 
and CuaRLeEs with SrocKWELL. 


O' Fla. Soy, joy, joy! Sing, dance, leap, laugh 
for joy ! Ha’ done making love, and fall down on 
your knees to every saint in the calendar; for 
they’re all on your side, and honest St. Patrick at 
the head of them. 

Cha. O Louisa, such an event! By the luckiest 
chance in life, we have discovered a will of my 
erandfather’s, made in his last illness, by which 
he cuts off my aunt Rusport with a small annui- 
ty, and leaves me heir to his whole estate, with 
a fortune of fifteen thousand pounds to yourself. 

Lou. What is it you tell me? ©, sir, instruct 
me to support this unexpected turn of fortune. 

[To her father. 

Dud. Name not fortune; ’tis the work of 
Providence "tis the justice of Heaven, that 
would not suffer innocence to he oppressed, nor 
your base aunt to prosper in her cruelty and 
cunning, . 5 
[A Sone whispers BELCOUR, and he goes 

out. 

O’ Fla. You shall pardon me, captain Dudley, 
but you must not overlook St Patrick neither ;— 
for, by my soul, if he had not put it into my 
head to slip behind the screen when your righte- 
teous aunt and the lawyer were plotting toge- 
gether, I don’t see how you would ever have 
come at the paper there, that master Stockwell 
is reading. 

Dud. True, my good friend; -you are the fa- 
ther of this discovery ; but how did you contrive 
to get this will from the lawyer? ' 

O’Fla. By force, my dear—the only way of 
getting any thing from a lawyer’s clutches. 

Stock. Well, major, when he brings his action 
of assault and battery against you, the least 
Dudley can do is, to defend you with the wea- 
pons you have put into his hands. : 

Cha. That I am bound to do; and after the 
happiness I shall have in sheltering a father’s 
age from the vicissitudes of life, my next delight 
will be in offering you an asylum in the bosom of 
your country. 

O’ Fla, And upon my soul, my dear, ’tis high 
time I was there; for tis now thirty long years 
since I set foot in my native country—and, by the 
power of St Patrick I swear, I think it’s worth 
all the rest of the world put together. 

Dud. Ay, major, much about that time have 
IT been beating the round of service, and ’twere 
well for us both to give over: we have stood 
many a tough gale, and abundance of hard 
blows; but Charles shall lay us up in a little pri- 
vate, but safe, harbour, where we’ll rest from 
our labours, and peacefully wind up the remain- 
der of our days. z 

O’Fla. Agreed; and you may take it as a 
proof of my esteem, young man, that major O’- 
Flaherty accepts a favour at your hands——for, 

1 
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by Heaven, I’d sooner starve than say, ‘ I thank 


you’ to the man I despise. But I believe you 


are an honest lad, and I am glad you have 
trounced the oid cat—for, on my conscience, I 
believe I must otherwise have married her my- 
self, to have let you in for a share of her for- 
tune. 

Stock. Hey-day, what’s become of Belcour ? 

Lou. One of your servants called him out 
just now, and seemingly on some earnest occa- 
sion. 

Stock. I hope, Miss Dudley, he has atoned to 
you as a gentleman ought ? 

Lou. Mr Belcour, sir, will always do what a 
gentleman ought—and, in my case, I fear only 
you will think he has done too much. 

Stock. What has he done? and what can be 
too much? Pray, Heaven, it may be as I wish ! 
[ Aside. 

Dud. Let us hear it, child? 

Louw. With confusion for my own unworthi- 
ness, I confess to you he has offered me 

Stock. Himself ? 

Lou. ’Tis true. 

Stock. Then, I am happy: all my doubts, my 
cares are over, and I may own him for my son. 
Why, these are joyful tidings: come, my good 
friend, assist me in disposing your lovely daugh- 
ter to accept this returning prodigal: he is no 
unprincipled, no hardened libertine; his Jove 
for you and virtue is the same. 

Dud. ’Twere vile ingratitude in me to doubt 
his merit—What says my child? 

O’ Fla. Begging your pardon now, ’tis a frivo- 
lous sort of a question, that of yours; for you 
may see plainly enough, by the young lady’s looks, 
that she says a great deal, though she speaks ne- 

. ver a word. 

Cha. Well, sister, I believe the major has 
fairly interpreted the state of your heart. 

Lou. I own it; and what must that heart be, 
which love, honour and benevolence, like Mr 
Belcour’s, can make no impression on? 

Stock. I thank you. What happiness has this 
hour brought to pass ! 

O’ Fla. Why don’t we all sit down to supper, 
then, and make a night on’t? 

Stock. Hold, here comes Belcour, 





Betcour introducing Miss Rusrort. 


Bel. Mr Dudley, here is a fair refugee, who 
properly comes under your protection: she is 
equipt for Scotland; but your good fortune, 
ah I have related to her, seems inclined to 
save you both the journey Nay, madam, ne- 
ver go back; you are amongst friends. 

Cha. Charlotte! 

Char. The same; that fond officious girl, that 
haunts you every where; that persecuting spi- 
rit 

Cha. Say rather, that protecting angel; such 
you have been to me. 


Vou II. 
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Char. O, Charles! you have an honest, but 
proud heart. wary 

Cha, Nay, chide me not, dear Charlotte. 

Bel. Seal up her lips, then; she is an adora- 
ble girl; her arms are open to you; and love 
and happiness are ready to receive you. 

Cha. Thus, then, I claim my dear, my desti- 
ned wife, [ Embracing her. 


Enter Lavy Rusport. 


Lady Rus. Hey-day! mighty fine! wife tru- 
ly! mighty well! kissing, “embracing did 
ever any thing equal this? Why, you shameless 
hussy! But I won’t condescend to waste a word 
upon you. You, sir, you, Mr Stockwell, you fine, 
sanctified, fair-dealing man of conscience, is this 
the principle you trade upon? Is this your neigh- 
bourly system, to keep a house of reception for 
run-away daughters, and young beggarly fortune- 
hunters ? 

O' Fla. Be advised now, and don’t put yourself 
in such a passion; we were all very happy till 
you came. 

Lady Rus. Stand away, sir! have not I a rea- 
son to be in a passion? 

O’ Fla. Indeed, honey, and: you have, if you 
knew all. 

Lady Rus. Come, madam, I have found out 
your haunts; dispose yourself to return home 
with me. Young man, Ict me never see you 
within my doors again. Mr Stockwell, I shall 
report your behaviour, depend upon it. 

Stock. Hold, madam; +I cannot consent to 
lose Miss Rusport’s company this evening, and [ 
am persuaded you won’t insist upon it: ’tis an 
unmotherly action to interrupt your daughter's 
happiness in this manner ; believe me it is. 

Lady Rus, Her happiness, truly! upon my 
word! and I suppose ’tis an unmotherly action 
to interrupt her ruin; for, what but ruin must 1t 
be to marry a beggar? I think my sister had a 
proof of that, sir, when she made choice of you. 

[To Carr. Dupey. 

Dud. Don’t be too lavish of your spirits, lady 
Rusport. ; 

O’ Fla. By my soul, you'll have occasion for a 
sip of the cordial elixir, by and by. 

Stock. It don’t appear to me, madam, that Mr 
Dudley can be called a beggar. 

Lady Rus. But it appears to me, Mr Stock- 
well—lI am apt to think a pair of colours cannot 
furnish settlement quite sufficient for the heiress 
of sir Stephen Rusport. 

Char. But a good estate, in aid of a commis- 
sion, may do something. 

Lady Rus. A good estate, truly! where should 
he get a good estate, pray ? 

Stock. Why, suppose now a worthy old gentle- 
man, on his death bed, should have taken it in 
mind to leave him one 

Lady Rus. Ha! what’s that you say? 
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O'Fla. O ho! you begin to smell a plot, do 
you? 
Stock. Suppose there should be a paper in the 
world that runs thus “I do hereby give and 
‘ bequeath all my estates, real and personal, to 
‘ Charles Dudley, son of my late daughter, Lou- 
‘isa, &c. &c. &c, 

Lady Rus. Why, I am thunderstruck! By 





what contrivance, what villainy, did you get pos- | 


session of that paper? 

Stock, There was no villainy, madam, in get- 
ting possession of it: the crime was in conceal- 
ing it, none in bringing it to light. 

Lady Rus. Oh, that cursed lawyer, Varland ! 

O’ Fla. You may say that, faith ! he is a cursed 
lawyer, and a cursed piece of work I had to get 
the paper from him, Your ladyship now was to 
have paid him five thousand pounds for it—I for- 
ced him to give it me of his own accord, for no- 
thing at all, at all. 

Lady Rus. Is it you that have done this? Am 
i eae by your blundering contrivances, after 
all? 

O’ Fla. ’Twas a blunder, faith, but as natural 
a one as if I had made it o’ purpose. 

Cha. Come, let us not oppress the fallen; do 
right even now, and you shall have no cause to 
complain. 

Lady Rus. Am I become an object of -your 
pity, then? Insufferable ! Confusion light amongst 
you! Marry and be wretched: let me never see 
you more. [ Exit. 

Char. She is outrageous; I suffer for her, and 
blush to see her thus exposed. 

Cha. Come, Charlotte, don’t let this angry 
woman disturb our happiness: we will save her 
in spite of herself; your father’s memory shall 
not be stained by the discredit of his second 
choice. ‘ 

Char. I trust implicitly to your discretion, 
and am in all things yours. 

Bel. Now, lovely but obdurate, does not this 
example soften? 

Lou. What can you ask for more? Accept my 
hand, accept my willing heart. 

Bel. O bliss unutterable! brother, father, 
friend, and you, the author of this general joy— 

O’ Fla. Blessings of St Patrick upon us all! 
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’Tis a night of wonderful and surprising ups and 
downs: I wish we were all fairly set down to 
supper, and there was an end on’t. 

Stock. Hold for a moment! I have yet one 
word to interpose Entitled, by my friendship, 
to a voice in your disposal, I have approved your 
match: there yet remains a father’s consent to 
be obtained. 

Bel. Have I a father! 

Stock. You have a father: did not I tell you 
I had a discovery to make? Compose yourself: 
you have a father, who observes, who knows, 
who loves you. : 

Bel. Keep me no longer in suspense! my 
heart is softened for the affecting discovery, and 
nature fits me to receive his blessing. 

Stock, I am your father, 

Bel. My father! Do I live? 

Stock. | am your father. 

Bel. It is too much; my happiness overpowers 
me: to gain a friend, and find a father, is too 
much: I blush to think how little I deserve you. 

: [ They embrace. 

Dud. See, children, bow many new relations 
spring from this night’s unforeseen events, to en- 
dear us to each other. 

O’ Fla. O’ my conscience, I think we shall be 
all related by and by. ; 

Stock. How happily has this evening con- 
cluded, and yet how threatening was its ap- 
proach! Let us repair to the supper-room, where 
I will unfold to you every circumstance of my 
mysterious story. Yes, Belcour, J have watched 
you with a patient, but inquiring eye ; and I have 
discovered, through the veil of some irregulari- 
ties, a heart beaming with benevolence, an ani- 
mated nature, fallible, indeed, but not incorrigi- 
ble; and your election of this excellent young 
lady makes me glory in acknowledging you to be 
my son. 

Bel. I thank you—and, in my turn, glory in 
the father I have gained: sensibly imprest with 
gratitude for such extraordinary dispensations, I 
beseech you, amiable Louisa, for the time to 
come, whenever you perceive me deviating into 
error or offence, bring only to my mind the Pro- 
vidence of this night, and 1 will turn to reason, 
and obey, [ Exeunt omnes, 
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AOS bE 


SCENE 1——A chamber in an old-fushioned 
house. 


Enter Mrs HarpcastLe and Mr Harpcasrie 


Mrs Hard. I vow, Mr Hardcastle, you’re very 
’ particular. Is there a creature in the whole 
country, but ourselves, that does not take a trip 
to town now and then, to rub off the rust a little ! 
There’s the two Miss Hoggs, and our neighbour, 
Mrs Grigsby, go to take a month’s polishing eve- 
ry winter, 

Hord, Ay, and bring back vanity and affecta- 
tion to last them the whole year. I wonder 
why London cannot keep its own fools at home. 


In my time, the follies of the town crept slowly. 


among us; but now, they travel faster than a 
stage-coach. Its fopperies come down, not only 
as inside passengers, but in the very basket. | 

Mrs Hard. Ay, your times were fine times, 
indeed: you have been telling us of them for 
many a long year. Heré we live in an old rum- 
bling mansion, that looks for all the world like, _ 
an inn, but that we never see company. Our best 
visitors are old Mrs Oddfish, the curate’s wife 
and little Cripplegate, the lame dancing master ; 
and all our entertainment your old stories of 
Prince Eugene and the duke of Marlboroug. [ 
hate such old-fashioned trumpery. 

Hard. And I love it. I love every thing that’s 
old: old friends, old times, old manners, old 
books, old wine; and, 1 believe, Dorothy, [To« 
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king her hand.| yowll own I have been pretty 
fond of an old wife. 

Mrs Hard. Lord, Mr Hardcastle, you're for 
ever at your Dorothy’s, and your old wife’s. You 
may be a Darby, but I’ll be no Joan, I promise 
you. I’m not so old as you’d make me by more 
than one good year. Add twenty to twenty, and 
make money of that. 

Hard. Let me see—twenty added to 
makes just fifty and seven. 

Mrs Hard. Its false, Mr Hardcastle: I was 
but twenty when I was brought to bed of Tony, 
that I had by Mr Lumpkin, my first husband : 
and he’s not come to years of discretion yet. 

Hard. Nor ever will, I dare answer for him. 
Ay, you have taught him finely. 

Mrs Hard. No matter, Tony Lumpkin has a 
good fortune. My son is not to live by his learn- 
ing. I don’t think a boy wants much learning to 
spend fifteen hundred a year. 

Hard. Learning, quotha! a mere composition 
of tricks and mischief. 

Mrs Hard. Humour, my dear: nothing but 
humour. Come, Mr Hardcastle, you must allow 
the boy a little humour. 

Hard. Ud sooner allow him an horse-pond. If 
burning the footmen’s shoes, frighting the maids, 
worrying the kittens, be humour, he has it. It 
was but yesterday he fastened my wig to the 
back of my chair, and when I went to make a 
bow, I popt my bald head in Mrs Frizzle’s face. 

Mrs Hard. And am I to blame? The poor 
hoy was always too sickly te do any good. A 
school would be his death. When he comes to 
be a little stronger, who knows what a year or 
two’s Latin may do for him ? 

Hard. Latin for him! A cat and a. fiddle. 
No, no; the ale-house and the stable are the only 
schools he’ll ever go to. 

Mrs. Hard. Well, we must not snub the poor 
boy now, for E believe we shan’t have him long 
among us. Any body that looks in his, face may 
see he’s consumptive. , 

Hard. Ay, if growing too fat be one of the 
symptoms, : 

Mrs Hard. He coughs sometimes: 

Hard. Yes, when his liquor goes the wrong 
wav. 

Mrs Hard. Vm actually afraid of his lungs, 

+ Hard. And truly soam TI; for he sometimes 
whoops like a speaking trampet—[ Tony hallooing 
behind the scenes.|—O there he goes !—A very 
consumptive figure, truly ! 


twenty, 


Enter Tony, crossing the stage. 


Mrs Hard. Tony, where are you going, my 
charmer? Won’t you give papa and I a little of 
your company, lovee? : 

Tony. Vm in haste, mother ; I cannot stay. 

Mrs Hard. You shan’t venture out this raw 
evening, my dear: You look most shockingly. 

Zony. I can’t stay, [tell you. The Three Pi- 
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geons expects me down every moment. There’s 
some fun going forward. 

Hard. Ay—the ale-house, the old place: I 
thought so. 

Mrs Hard. A low, paltry set of fellows. 

Tony. Not so low neither. There’s Dick 
Muggins, the exciseman, Jack Slang, the horse 
doctor, Little Aminadab, that grinds the music 
box, and Tom Twist, that spins the pewter plat- 
ter. 
Mrs Hard. Pray, my dear, disappoint them 
for one night at least ! 

Tony. As for disappointing them, I should not 
so much mind; but I can’t abide to disappoint 
myself. 

Mrs Hard. [Detaining him.] You shan’t go. 

Tony. I will, I tell you. 

Mrs Hard. | say, you shan’t. 

Tony. We'll see which is strongest, you or I. 

| Exit, hawling her out. 

Hard. Ay, there goes a pair that only spoil 
each other. But is not the whole age in a com- 
bination to drive sense and discretion out of 
doors? There’s my pretty darling Kate; the fa- 
shions of the times have almost infected her, too. 
By living a year or two in town, she is as 
fond of gauze, and French frippery, as the best 
of them. 


Enter Miss HarpcastLe. 


Blessings on my pretty innocence !—Drest 
out as usual, my Kate. Goodness! What a 
quantity of superfluous silk hast thou got about 
thee, girl! I could never teach the fools of this 
age, that the indigent avorld could be clothed out 
of the trimmings of the vain. 

Miss Hard. You know our agreement, sir.— 
You allow me the morning to receive and pay 
visits, and to dress in my own manner; and, in 
the evening, I put on my housewife’s dress to 
please you. 

Hard. Well, remember, I insist on the terms 
of our agreement; and, by the by, I believe I 
shall have occasion to try your obedience this 
very evening. 

Miss Hard. I protest, sir, I don’t comprehend 
your meaning. 

Hard. Then, to be plain with you, Kate, I ex- 
pect the young gentleman, I have chosen to be 
your husband, from town this very day. I have 
his father’s letter, in which he informs me his son 
1s set out, and that he intends to follow himself 
shortly after. 

Miss Hard. Indeed! I wish IT had known 
something of this before! Bless me, how shall I 
behave? Itisa thousand to one I shan’t like him ; 
our meeting will be so formal, and so like’a thing 
of business, that I shall find no room for friend- 
ship or esteem. 

Hard. Depend upon it, child, Vl never con- 
troul your choice: but Mr Marlow, whom I 
have pitched upon, is the son of my old friend 
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Sir Charles Marlow, of whom you have heard me 
talk so often. The young gentleman has been 
bred a scholar, and is designed for an employ- 
ment in the service of his country, Iam told 
he’s a man of an excellent understanding. 

Miss Hard. Is he? 

Hard. Very generous. 

Miss Hard. I believe I shall like him, 

Hard. Young and brave. 

Miss Hard. Vm sure T shall like him. 

Hard. And very handsome. 

Miss Hard. My dear papa, say no more [kiss- 
ing his hand.|; he’s mine, U’ll have him. 

Hard. And, to crown all, Kate, he’s one of 
the most bashful and reserved young fellows in 
all the world. 

Miss Hard. Eh! you have frozen me to death 
again. That word, reserved, has undone all the 
rest of his accomplishments. A reserved lover, 
it is said, always makes a suspicious husband. 

Hard. On the contrary, modesty seldom re- 
sides in a breast that is not enriched with nobler 
virtues. It was the very feature in his charac- 
ter that first struck me. 

Miss Hard. He must have more striking fea- 
tures to catch me, I promise you. However, if 
he be so young, so handsome, and so every thing, 
as you mention, I believe he'll do still. I think 
Tl have him. 

- Hard. Ay, Kate, but there is still an obstacle. 
Ivs more than an even wager he may not have 

ou. 
; Miss Hard. My dear papa, why will you mor- 
tify one so ?—Well, if he refuses, instead of 
breaking my heart at his indifference, Ill only 
break my glass for its flattery; set my cap to 
some newer fashion, and look out for some less 
difficult admirer. 

Hard. Bravely resolved! In the mean time, 
I'll go prepare the servants for his reception. As 
we seldom see company, they want as much 
training as a company of recruits, the first day’s 
muster. [ Evit. 

Miss Hard. Lud! this news’of papa’s puts me 
all ina flutter. Young, handsome! these he put 
last; but I put them foremost. Sensible, good- 
natured; I like all that. But then reserved, and 
sheepish ! that’s much against him. Yet can’t he 
be cured of his timidity, by being taught to be 
proud of his wife? Yes, and can’t I—But_ I vow 
I’m disposing of the husband, before 1 have 
secured the lover. 


Enter Miss NEVILLE. 


I’m glad you're come, Neville, my dear. Tell 
me, Constance, how do I look this evening! Is 


of my well looking days, child? Am I in face 
to day? 

Miss Nev. Perfectly, my dear. Yet now I 
look again—bless me!+-sure no accident has 
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happened’ among the canary birds, or the gold 
fishes. Has your brother or the cat been med- 
dling? Or has the last novel been too moving? 

Miss Hard. No; nothing of all this. I have 
been threatened—I can scarce get it out—I have 
been threatened—with a lover. 

Miss Nev. And his name 

Miss Hard. Is Marlow. 

Miss Nev. Indeed! 

Miss Hard. The son of sir Charles Marlow. 

Miss Nev. As I live, the most intimate friend 
of Mr Hastings, my admirer! They are never 
asunder, I believe you must have seen him 
when we lived in town, 

Miss Hard. Never. 

Miss Nev. He’s a very singular character, I 
assure you. Among women of reputation and 
virtue, he is the modestest man alive; but his 
acquaintance give him a very different character 
among creatures of another stamp: you under- 
stand me? 

Miss Hard. An odd character, indeed ! I shall 
never be able to manage him. What shall I do? 
Pshaw, think no more of him, but trust to occur- 
rences for success. But, how goes on your own 
affair, my dear? has my mother been courting you 
for my brother Tony, as usual? 

Miss Nev. I have just come from one of our 
agreeable tete-a-tetes, She has been saying a 
hundred tender things, and setting off her pretty 
monster as the very pink of perfection. 

Miss Hard. And her partiality is such, that 
she actually thinks him se. A fortune like yours 
is no small temptation. Besides, as she has the 
sole management of it, I’m not surprised to sce 
her unwilling to let it go out of the family. 

Miss Nev. A fortune like mine, which chiefly 
consists in jewels, is no such mighty temptation. 
But, at any rate, if my dear Hastings be but con- 
stant, I make no doubt to be too hard for her at 
last. However, I let her suppose that I am in 
love with her son, and she never once dreams 
that my affections are fixed upon another. 

Miss Hard. My good brother holds out stout- 
L could almost love him for hating you so. 
Miss Nev. It is a good natured creature at 
bottom, and I’m sure would wish to see me mar- 
ried to any body but himself. But my aunt’s 
bell rings for our afternoon’s walk round the im- 
provements. Allons! Courage is necessary, as our 

affairs are critical. 

Miss Hard. Would it were bed time, and alt 
were well! { Exeunt. 





ly. 


SCENE II.—Azn alehouse room. 


: 1S l shabby fellows, with punch and tobacco. 
there any thing whimsical about me? Is it one |. bneral shably fe ib 


Tony at the head of the table, a little higher 
than the rest: A mallet in his hand. 


Omzes. Hurrea, hurrea, hurrea! bravo ! 
ist Fel. Now, gentlemen, silence for a song. 
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The ’Squire is going to knock himself down for a 
song. 

Omnes. Ay, a song, a song ! 

Tony. Then Y’ll sing you, gentlernen, a song 
I made upon this ale-house, the Three Pigeons. 
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Let school-masters puzzle their brain, 

With grammar, and nonsense, and learning ; 
Good liquor, I stoutly maintain, 

Gives Genus « better discerning. 

Let them brag of their Heathenish Gods, 
Their Lethes, their Styxes, and Stygians : 
Their Quis, and their Ques, and their Quods, 

Lhey're all but a parcel of Pigeons. 
Toroddle, toroddle, toroll ! 


When Methodist preachers come down, 
A preaching that drinking is sinful, 
Pi wager the rascals a crown, 
They always preach best with a skinful. 
But when you come down with your pence, 
For a slice of their scurvy religion, 
I'll leave it to all men of sense, 
But you my good friends are the Pigeon. 
Toroddle, toroddle, toroll ! 


Then come, put the jorum about, 
And let us be merry and clever, 
Our hearts and our liquors are stout, 
Here's the Three Jolly Pigeons for ever ! 
Let some cry up woodcock or hare, 
Your bustards, your ducks, and your widgeons; 
But of all the birds in the air, 
Here’s a health to the Three Jolly Pigeons ! 
Toroddle, toroddle, toroll ! 


Omnes. Bravo, bravo ! 

1st Fel. The ’Squire has got spunk in him. 

Qd Fel. 1 loves to hear him sing, bekeays he 
never gives us nothing that’s low. 

3d Fel. O, damn any thing that’s low! I can- 
not bear it. 

4th Fel. The genteel thing is the genteel thing 
at any time. If so be that a gentleman bees in 
a concatenation accordingly. 

8d Fel. I like the maxum of it, Master Mug- 
gins. What though I am obligated to dance a 
bear, a man may be a gentleman for all that. 
May this be my poison, if my bear ever dances 
but to the very genteelest of ,tunes ! Water 
Parted, or the minuet in Ariadne. 

2d Fel. What a pity it is the ‘squire is_ not 
come to his own! It would be well for all the 
publicans within ten miles round of him. 

Tony. Ecod, and so it would, Master Slang. 
Vd then shew what it was to keep choice of com- 
pany. 

2d Fel. O he takes after his own father for 
that. Tobe sure, old ’squire Lumpkin was the 
finest gentleman I ever set my eyes on. For 
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winding the streight horn, or beating a thicket 
for a hare, or a wench, he never had his fel- 
low. It was a saying in the place, that he kept 
the best horses, dogs, and girls, in the whole 
county. 

Tony. Ecod, and when I’m of fage, ’ll be no 
bastard, I promise you. I have been thinking of 
Bett Bouncer and the miller’s grey mare to be- 
gin with. But come, my boys, drink about and 
be merry; for you pay no reckoning. Well 
Stingo, what’s the matter ? 


[GoLDsMITH. | 


Enter Landlord. 


Land: There be two gentlemen in a post- 
chaise at the door. They have lost their way 
upon the forest; and they are talking something 
about Mr Hardcastle. 

Tony. As sure as can be, one of them must be 
the gentleman that’s coming down to court my 
sister. Do they seem tobe Londoners? 

Land. I believe they may. They look woun- 
dily like Frenchmen, 

Tony. Then desire them to step this way, and 
T’ll set them right in a twinkling. [Kait Land- 
lord.| Gentlemen, as they may’nt be good enough 
company for you, step down for a moment, and 
T’ll be with you in the squeezing of a lemon. 

[ Exeunt Mob. 

Father-in-law has been calling me whelp, 
and hound, this half year. Now, if I pleased, I 
could be so revenged upon the old grumbletonian ! 
But, then, I’m afraid—afraid of what! I shall 
soon be worth fifteen hundred a-year, and let 
him frighten me out of that, if he can. 


Enter Lanpiorp, conducting MarLow and 
Hasrines, 


Mar. What a tedious uncomfortable day have 
we had of it! We were told it was but forty miles 
across the country, and we have come above 
threescore. 

Hast. And all, Marlow, from that unaccount- 
able reserve of yours, that would not let us in- 
quire more frequently on the way. 

Mar. I own, Hastings, I am unwillmg to lay 
myself under an obligation to every one I meet ; 
and often stand the chance of an unmannerly 
answer. 

Hast, At present, however, we are not likely 
to receive any answer. 

Tony. No offence, gentlemen. But I’m told 
you have been inquiring for one Mr Hardcastle, 
in these parts. Do you know what part of the 
country you are in? 

Hast. Not in the least, sir; but should thank 
you for information. ; 

Tony. Nor the way you came? 

Hast. No, sir; but if you can inform us 

Tony. Why, gentlemen, if you know neither 
the road you are going, nor where you are, nor 
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the road you came, the first thing I have to in- 
form you is, that—You have lost your way. 

Mar. We wanted no ghost to tell us that ! 

Tony. Pray, gentlemen, may I be so bold as 
to ask the place from whence you came? 

Mar. That’s not necessary towards directing 
us where we are to go. 

Tony. No offence: but question for question 
is all fair, you know. Pray, gentlemen, is not 
this same Hardcastle a cross-grained, old fashion- 
ed, whimsical fellow, with an ugly face, a daugh- 
ter, and a pretty son? 

Hast. We have not seen the gentleman, but 
he has the family you mention. 

Tony. The daughter, a tall trapesing, trollop- 
ing, talkative maypole The son, a pretty, 
well-bred, agreeable youth, that. every body is 
fond of. 

Mar. Our information differs in this. The 
daughter is said to be well-bred and beautiful ; 
the son, an awkward booby, reared up, and spoil- 
ed at his mother’s apron-string. 

Tony. He-he-hem—Then, gentlemen, all I 
have to tell you is, that you won’t reach Mr 
Hardcastle’s house this night, I believe. 

Hast. Unfortunate ! , 

Tony. It’s a damned long, dark, boggy, dirty, 
dangerous way. Stingo, tell the gentlemen the 
way to Mr Hardcastle’s ;—[ Winking upon the 
fandlord.| Mr Hardcastle’s, of Quagmire Marsh ; 
you understand me? 

Land. Master Hardcastle’s ! Lock-a-daisy, my 
masters, you’re come a deadly deal wrong! When 
you came to the bottom of the hill, you should 
have crossed down Squash-lane. 

Mar. Cross down Squash-lane ! 

Land. Then you were to keep straight for- 
ward, ’till you came to four roads. 

Mar. Come to where four roads meet ! 

Tony. Ay; but you must be sure to take only 
one of them. 

Mar. O sir, you're facetious. 

Tony. Then keeping to the right, you are to go 
sideways till you come upon Crack-skull com- 
mon: there you must look sharp for the track of 
the wheel, and go forward, till you come to far- 
mer Murrain’s barn. Coming to the farmer's 
barn, you are to turn to the right, and then to 
the left, and then to the right about again, till 
you find out the old mill 

Mar. Zounds, man! we could as soon find 
put the longitude ! 
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Hast. What’s to be done, Marlow? 

_ Mar, This house promises but a poor recep- 
tion; though, perhaps, the landlord can accom- 
modate us, 

Land. Alack, master, we have but one spare 
bed in the whole house. 

Tony. And, to my knowledge, that’s taken up 
by three lodgers already. [After a pause, in which 
the rest seem disconcerted.| I have hit it. Don’t 
you think, Stingo, our landlady could accommo- 
date the gentlemen by the fireside, with——three 
chairs and a bolster? 

Hast. I hate sleeping by the fireside. 

Mar. And I detest your three chairs and a 
bolster. : 

Tony. You do, do you?—then let me see— 
what—if you go on a mile further, to the Buck’s 
Head ; the old Buck’s Head on the hill, one of 
the best inns in the whole country ? 

Hast. O ho! so we have escaped an adventure 
for this night, however. 

Land. | Apart to Tony.] Sure, you be’nt send- 
ing them to your father’s as an inn, be you? 

Tony. Mum, you fool you! Let them find that 
out. [To them.| You have only to. keep on streight 
forward, till you come to a large old house by 
the road side. You'll see a pair of large horns 
over the door, That’s the sign. Drive up the 
yard, and call stoutly about you. 

Hast. Sir, we are obliged tv you. The ser- 
vants can’t miss the way? 

Tony. No, no: ButI tell you, though, the 
landlord is rich, and going to leave off business ; 
so he wants to be thought a gentleman, saving 
your presence, he, he, he! He'll be for giving 
you his company, and, ecod, if you mind him, he’ll 
persuade you that his mother was an alderman, 
and his aunt a justice of peace ! 

Land. A troublesome old blade, to be sure ; 
but a keeps as good wines and beds as any in the 
whole country. 

Mar. Well, if he supplies us with these, we 
shall want no further connexion. Weare to turn 
to the right, did you say? 

Tony. No, no; straight forward. Ill just step 
myself, and shew you a piece of the way. [To 
the landiord.| Mum ! 

Land. Ah, bless your heart, for a sweet, plea- 
sant—damned mischievous son of a whore ! 

[ Eweunt. 
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SCENE 1.—<An old fashioned house. 


Enter Warnvcastye, followed by three or four 
. aukward servants. 


Hard. We.t, I hope you're perfect 'in the ta- 
ble exercise T have been teaching you these three 
days. You all know your posts and your places, 
and can shew that you have been used to good 
company, without stirring from home. 

Omnes. Ay, ay! 

Hard. When company comes, you are not to 
pop out and stare, and then run in again, like 
frighted rabbits in a warren, 

Omnes. No, no. 

Hard. You, Diggory, whom I have taken from 
the barn, are to make a shew at the side table ; 
and you, Roger, whom I have advanced from the 
plough, are to place yourself behind my chair. 
But you're not to stand so, with your hands in 
your pockets. Take your hands from your 
pockets, Roger; and from your head, you block- 
head you! They’re a little too ‘stiff, indeed; but 
that’s no great matter. 

Dig. Ay, mind how I hold them! I learned 
to hold my hands this way, when I was upon 
drill for the militia. And so being upon drill— 

Hard. You must not be so talkative, Diggory. 
You must be all attention to the guests. You 
must hear us talk, and not thmk of talking; you 
must see us drink, and not think of drinking ; 
you must see us eat, and not think of eating ! 

Dig. By the laws, your worship, that’s par- 
fectly unpossible. Whenever Diggory sees yeat- 
ing going forwards, ecod, he’s always for wishing 
for a mouthful himself ! 

Hard. Blockhead ! is not a belly-full in the 
kitchen as good as a belly-full in the parlour? 
stay your stomach with that reflection ! 

Dig. Ecod, I thank your worship; V’ll make a 
shift to stay my stomach with a slice of cold beef 
in the pantry ! ; 

Hard. Diggory, you are too talkative. Then, 
if I happen to say a good thing, or tell a good 
story at table, you must not all burst out a laugh- 
ing, as if you made part of the company. 

Dig. Then, ecod, your worship must not tell 
the story of Ould Grouse in the gun-room : I can’t 
help laughing at that—he, he, he !—for the soul 
of me! We have laughed at that these twenty 
years—ha, ha, ha! 

Hard. Ua, ha, ha! The story is a good one. 
Well, honest Diggory, you may laugh at that— 
but still remember to be attentive. Suppose one 
of the company should call for a glass of wine, 
how will you behave? A glass of wine, sir, if you 
please. [7'o Diggory.]—Eh, why don’t you move? 

Dig. Ecod, your worship, I never have cou- 
rage ull I see the eatables and drinkables brought 
upo’ the table, and then I’m as bauld as a lion. 


Hard. What! will no body move? 
ist Ser. I’m not to leave this place. 
2d Ser. I'm sure its no pleace of mine. 
3d Ser. Nor mine, for sartain. 
Dig. Wauns, and I’m sure it canna be mine. 
Hard. You numskulls! and so, while, like 
your betters, you are quarrelling for places, the 
guests must be starved? O you dunces! T find I 
must begin all over again. But don’t I hear a 
coach drive into the yard? To your posts, you, 
blockheads !_ T’ll go, in the mean time, and give 
my old friend’s son a hearty welcome at the gate. 
[| Exit WarpcastLe. 
Dig. By the elevens, my place is gone quite 
out of my head ! ; 
Roger. I know that my place is to be every 
where. 
ist Ser. Where the devil is mine? 
2d Ser. My pleace is to be no where at all; 
and so Ize go about my business. 
[ Exeunt Servants, running about as if 
Srighted, different ways. 





Enter Servant with candles, shewing in Martow 
and HastTINGs. 


Ser. Welcome, gentlemen, very welcome ! 
This way. 

Hast. After the disappointments of the day, 
welcome once morg, Charles, to the comforts of 
a clean room and a good fire. Upon my word, 
a very well looking house! antique, but credita- 
ble. 

Mar. The usual fate of a large mansion. 
Having first ruined the master by good house- 
keeping, it at last comes to levy contributions as 
an inn. 

Hast. As you say, we passengers are to be 
taxed to pay all these fineries. I have often seen 
a good sideboard, or a marble chimney-piece, 
though not actually put in the bill, enflame the 
reckoning confoundedly. 

Mar. Travellers, George, must pay in all pla- 
ces. The only difference is, that in good inns, 
you pay dearly for luxuries; in bad inns, you are 
fleeced and starved. 

Hast. You have lived pretty much among them. 
In truth, I have been often surprised, that you, 
who have seen so much of the world, with your 
natural good sense, and your many opportunities, 
could never yet acquire a requisite share of assu- 
rance. 

Mar, The Englishman’s malady. But tell me, 
George, where could I have learned that assu- 
rance you talk of ? My life has been chiefly spent 
in a college, or an inn, in seclusion from that 
lovely part of the creation that chiefly teach men 
confidence. I don’t know that I was ever fami- 
liarly acquainted with a single modest woman— 
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except my mother—But, among females of an- 
other class, you know— 

Hast. Ay; among them you are impudent 
enough of all conscieuce. 

Mar. They are of us, you know. 

Hast. But, in the company of women of repu- 
tation I never saw such an idiot, such a trembler ; 
you look for all the world as if you wanted an 
Opportunity of stealing out of the room. . 

Mar. Why, man, that’s because I do, want to 
steal out of the room. Faith, I have often form- 
ed a resolution to break the ice, and rattle away 
at any rate, But, I don’t know how, a single 
glance from a pair of fine eyes has totally over- 
set my resolution. An impudent fellow may 
counterfeit modesty, but I’ll be hanged if a mo- 
dest man can ever conterfeit impudence. 

Hast. Uf you could but say half the fine things 
to them that I have heard you lavish upon the 
bar-maid of an inn, or even a college bed-ma- 
ker— 

Mar, Why, George, I can’t say fine things to 
them. They freeze, they petrify me. They may 
talk of a comet, or a burning mountain, or some 
such bagatelic. But, to me, a modest woman, 
drest out in all her finery, is the most tremen- 
dous object of the whole creation ! 

Hast, Ha, ha, ha! At this rate, man, how 
can you ever expect to marry? 

Mar. Never, unless, as among kings and prin- 
ces, my bride were to be courted by proxy. If, 
indeed, like an eastern bridegroom, one were to 
be introduced to a wife he never saw before, it 
might be endured. But to go through all the 
terrors of a formal courtship, together with the 
episode of aunts, grand-mothers and cousins, and 
at last to blurt out the broad staring-question, of, 
madam, will you marry me? No, no; that’s a 
strain much above me, I assure you, 

- Hast. I pity yeu. But how do you intend be- 
haying to the lady you are come down to visit at 
the request of your father? 

Mar. As I behave to all other ladies. Bow 
very low. Answer yes, or no, to all her de- 
mands—But, for the rest, I don’t think I shall 
venture to look in her face, till I see my father’s 
again. 

Hast. I’m surprised, that oné, who is so warm 
a friend, can be so cool a lover. 

Mar. To be explicit, my dear Hastings, my 
chief inducement down was to be instrumental 
in forwarding your happiness, not my own. Miss 
Neville loves you; the tamily don’t know you; as 
my friend, you are sure of a reception, and let 
honour do the rest, 

Hast. My dear Marlow! But [’ll suppress the 
emotion, Were I a wretch, meanly seeking to 
carry off a fortune, you should be the last man 
in the world I would apply to for assistance. But 
Miss Neville’s person is all I ask, and that is 
mine, both from her deceased father’s consent, 
and her own inclination. 
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Mar, Happy man! You have talents and art 
to captivate any woman, I’m doomed to adore 
the sex, and yet to converse with the only part 
of it I despise, This stammer in my address, 
and this awkward prepossessing visage of mine, 
can never permit me to soar above the reach of a 
milliner’s ’prentice, or one of the dutchesses of 
Drury-lane. Pshaw! this fellow here to inter- 
rupt us, 


Enter Harpcastye, 


Hard. Gentlemen, once more you are heartily 
welcome. Which is Mr Marlow? Sir, vou’re 
heartily welcome. It’s not my way, you see, to 
receive my friends with my back to the fire. I 
like to give them a hearty reception, in the old 
style, at my gate. I like to see their horses and 
trunks taken care of. 

Mar. { Aside.] We has got our names from the 
servants already.—[ To him.]| We approve your 
caution and hospitality, sir—[ To Hastines.] I 
have been thinking, George, of changing our tra- 
velling dresses in the morning; I am grown con- 
foundedly ashamed of mine. 

Hard. 1 beg, Mr Marlow, you'll use no cere- 
mony in this house, 

Hast. I fancy, George, you're right: the first 
blow is half the battle. J intend opening the 
campaign with the white and gold. 

Hard. My Marlow—Mr Hastings—gentlemen 
—pray be under no restraint in this house. This 
is Liberty-hall, gentlemen. You may do just as 
you please here. 

Mar. Yet, George, if we open the campaign 
too fiercely at first, we may want ammunition be- 
fore it is over. I think to reserve the embroi- 
dery to secure a retreat. 

Hard. Your talking of a retreat, Mr Marlow, 
puts me in mind of the duke of Marlborough, 
when he went to besiege Denain. He first sum- 
moned the garrison— 

Mar. Don’t you think the ventre dor waist- 
coat will do with the plain brown? 

Hard. He first summoned the garrison, which 
might consist of about five thousand men 

Hast. I think not: Brown and yellow mix’ but 
very poorly. “ 

Hard, 1 say, gentlemen, as I was telling you, 
he summoned the garrison, which might consist 
of about five thousand men— 

Mar. The girls like finery. / 

Hard. Which might:consist of about five thou- 
sand men, well appointed with stores, ammuni- 
tion, and other implements of war. Now, says 
the duke of Marlborough to George Brooks, that 
stood next to him You must have heard of 
George Brooks ?-—T'll pawn my dukedom, says he, 
but I take that garrison without spilling a drop 
of blood. So 

Mar. What, my good friend, if you give us a 
glass of punch in the mean time? it would help 
us to carry on the siege with vigour, 
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Hard. Punch, sir! [Aside.] This is the most 
anaccountable kind of modesty I ever met with ! 
Mar. Yes, sir, punch. A glass of warm punch, 
after our journey, will be comfortable. This is 
Liberty-hall, ‘you know. ae 

Hard. Here’s cup, sir. 

Mar. [Aside.] So this fellow, in his Liberty- 
hall, will only let us have just what he Spee 

Hard. [Taking the cup.] I hope you'll find it 
to your mind, I have prepared it with my own 
hands, and I believe you'll own the ingredients 
are tolerable. Will you be so good as to pledge 
me, sir? Here, Mr Marlow, here is to our better 
acquaintance! | Drinks. 

Mar. { Aside.| A very impudent fellow this! 
but he’s a character, and I’ll humour him a little. 
Sir, my service to you. [ Drinks. 

Hast. [ Aside.| { see this fellow wants to give 
us his company, and forgets that he’s an inn- 
keeper, before he has learned to be a gentle- 
man. 

Mar. From the excellence of your cup, my 
old friend, I suppose you have a good deal of 
business in this part of the country? Warm work, 
now and then, at elections, I suppose ? 

Hard. No, sir, 1 bave long given that work 
over. Since our betters have hit upon the expe- 
dient of electing each other, there’s no business 
for us that sell ale. 

Hast. So, then, you have no turn for politics, 
I find? 

Hard. Not in the least. There was a time, 
indeed, I fretted myself about the mistakes of 
government, like other people; but finding my- 
self every day grow more angry, and the govern- 
ment growing no better, I left it to mend itself. 
Since that, I no more trouble my head about 
Heyder Alley, or Ally Cawn, than about Ally 
Croaker. Sir, my service to you. [ Drinks. 

Hast. So that, with eating above stairs, and 
drinking below, with receiving your friends 
within, and amusing them without, you lead a 
good pleasaut bustling life of it. 

Hard, 1 do stir about a good deal, that’s cer- 
tain. Half the differences of the parish are ad- 
justed in this very parlour. 

Mar. [After drinking.| And you have an ar- 
gument in your cup, old gentleman, better than 
any in Westminster-hall. 

Hard. Ay, young gentleman, that, and a little 
philosophy. 

Mar. { Aside.] Well, this is the first time I ever 
heard of an innkeeper’s philosophy. 

Hast. So then, like an experienced general, 
you attack them on every quarter. If you find 
their reason manageable, you attack it with your 
philosophy ; if you find they have no reason, you 
attack them with this. Here’s your health, my 
philosopher ! [ Drinks. 

Hard. Good, very good, thank you; ha, ha! 
Your generalship puts me in mind of Prince Eu- 
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gene, when he fought the Turks at the battle or 
Belgrade. You shall hear. 

Mar. Instead of the battle of Belgrade, I 
think it’s almost time to talk about supper: 
What has your philosophy got in the house for 
supper? 

Hard. For supper, sir!—[Aside.] Was ever 
such a request to a man in his own house ! 

Mar. Yes, sir, supper, sir; I begin to feel an 
appetite. I shall make devilish work to-night in 
the larder, I promise you. 

Hard. { Aside.] Such a brazen dog sure never 
my eyes beheld !—[ To him.] Why, really, sir, as 
for supper, I can’t well tell. My Dorothy and 
the cook-maid settle these things between them. 
I leave these kind of things entirely to them. 

Mar. You do, do you? 

Hard. Entirely. By the by, I believe they are 
in actual consultation upon what’s for supper this 
moment in the kitchen. 

Mar. Then I beg they’ll admit me as one of 
their privy council. It’s a way I have got. When 
I travel, I always chuse to regulate my own sup- 
per. Let the cook be called. No offence, I hope, 
sir? 

Hard. O no, sir; none in the least; yet I don’t 
know how, our Bridget, the cook-maid, is not 
very communicative upon these occasions, Should 
we send for her, she might scold us all out of the 
house. 

Hast. Let’s see the list of the larder, then. I 
ask it as a favour. I always match my appetite 
to my bill of fare. 

Mar. [To Harvcastix, who looks at them 
with surprise.| Sir, he’s very right, and it’s my 
way, too. 

Hard. Sir, you have a right to command here. 
Here, Roger, bring-us the bill of fare for to- 
night’s supper. I believe it’s drawn out. Your 
manner, Mr Hastings, puts. me in mind of m 
uncle, colonel Wallop. It was a saying of his, 
that no man was sure of his supper till he had 
eaten it. 

Hast. [Aside,] All upon the high ropes! His 
uncle a colonel! we shall soon hear of his mo- 
ther being a justice of peace. But let’s hear the 
bill of fare. 

Mar. { Perusing.] What’s here? For the first 
course ; for the second course; for the dessert. 
The devil, sir! do you think we have brought 
down the whole joiners’ company, or the corpo- 
ration of Bedford, to eat up such a supper? Two 
or three little things, clean and comfortable, will 
do. 
Hast. But, let’s hear it. 

Mar. [ Reading.] For the first course at the 
top, a pig and pruin sauce. 

Hast. Damn your pig, I say ! 

Mar. And damn your pruin sauce, say I! 

Hard. And yet, gentlemen, to men that. are 
hungry, pig, with pruin sauce, is. very good eating. 
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Mar, At the bottom, a calve’s tongue and 
brains. 

Hast. Let your brains be knocked out, my 
good sir; [ don’t like them, 

Mar. Or you may clap them on a plate by 
themselves. I do. 

Hard. [Aside.| Their impudence confounds 
me !—[ To them.] Gentlemen, you are my guests; 
make what alterations you please. Is there any 
thing else you wish’ to retrench or alter, gentle- 
men? er 

Mar. Item, a pork pie, a boiled rabbit and 
sausages, a florentine, a shaking pudding, and a 
dish of tiff—taff—taffety cream ! 

Hast. Confound your made dishes! I shall be 
as much at a loss in this house as at a green and 
yellow dinner at the French ambassador’s table. 
I’m for plain eating. 

Hard. Ym sorry, gentlemen, that I have no- 
thing you like; but if there be any thing you have 
a particular fancy to 

Mar. Why, really, sir, your bill of fare is so 
exquisite, that any one part of it is fullas good as 
another. Send us what you please. So much 
for supper. And now to see that our beds are 
aired, and properly taken care of. 

Hard. I entreat you'll leave all that to me. 
You shall not stir a step. 

Mar. Leave that to you! I protest, sir, you 
must excuse me; I always look to these things 
myself. 

Hard. I must insist, sir, you'll make yourself 
easy on that head. 

Mar. You see I’m resolved on it.—[ Aside.] A 
very troublesome fellow this, as ever I met with. 

Hard. Well, sir, Vm resolved, at least, to at- 
‘tend you.—[Aside.| This may be modern mo- 
desty, but I never saw any thing look so like old- 
fashioned impudence. 

[ Exeunt Martow and Harpcast1e. 

Hast. So I find this fellow’s civilities begin to 
grow troublesome. But who can be angry at 
those assiduities which are meant to please him? 
Ha! what do I see? Miss Neville, by all that’s 


happy! 





Enter Miss NEVILLE. 


Miss Nev. My dear Hastings! To what unex- 
pected good fortune, to what accident, am I to 
ascribe this happy meeting ? 

Hast. Rather let me ask the same question, as 
I could never have hoped to meet my dearest 
Constance at an inn. 

Miss Nev. An inn! sure you mistake! my 
aunt, my guardian, lives here. What could: in- 
duce you to think this house an inn? 

Hast. My friend, Mr Marlow, with whom I 
came down, and I, have been sent here, as to an 
inn, I assure you. A young fellow, whom we 
accidentally met at a house hard by, directed us 
hither. 

Miss Neo, Certainly it must be one of my 
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hopeful cousin’s tricks, of whom you have heard 
me talk so often; ha, ha, ha, ha! 

Hast. He whom your aunt intends for you? 
He, of whom I have such just apprehensions ? 

Miss Nev. You have nothing to fear from him, 
I assure you. You'd adore him, if you knew 
how heartily he despises me. My aunt knows 
it too, and has undertaken to court me for him, 
and actually begins to think she has made a con- 
quest. 

Hast. Thou dear dissembler! You must know, 
my Constance, I have just seized this happy op- 
portunity of my friend’s visit here, to get admit- 
tance into the family. The horses that carried 
us down are now fatigued with the journey, but 
they’ll soon be refreshed ; and then, if my dearest 
girl will trust in her faithful Hastings, we shall 
soon be landed in France, where, even among 
slaves, the laws of marriage are respected. 

Miss Nev. I have often told you, that, though 
ready to obey you, I yet should leave my little 
fortune behind with reluctance. The greatest 
part of it was left me by my uncle, the India di- 
rector, and chiefly consists in jewels. I have 
been for some time persuading my aunt to let 
me wear them, I fancy I’m very near succeed- 
ing. The instant they are put into my possession 
you shall find me ready to make them and myself 
yours. 

Hast. Perish the baubles! Your person is all 
I desire. In the mean time, my friend Marlow 
must not be let into his mistake. I know the 
strange reserve of his temper is such, that, if 
abruptly informed of it, he would instantly quit 
the house before our plan was ripe for execu- 
tion. 

Miss Nev. But how shall we keep him in the 
deception! Miss Hardcastle is just returned 
from walking; what if we still continue to de- 
ceive him? This, this way 








[ They confer. 


Enter Martow. 


Mar. The assiduities of these good: people 
tease me beyond bearing! My host seems to 
think it ill manners to leave me alone, and so he 
claps not only himself, but bis old-fashioned wife 
on my back. They talk of coming to sup with 
us, too; and then, I suppose, we are to run the 
gauntiet through all the rest of the family—What 
have we got here ? 

Hast. My dear Charles! Let me congratulate 
you—The most fortypate accident !—Who do 
you think is just alighted? _ 

Mar, Cannot guess. 

Hast. Our mistresses, boy ; Miss Hardcastle, and 
Miss Neville! Give me leave to introduce Miss 
Constance Neville to your acquaintance. Hap- 
pening to dine in the neighbourhood, they called, 
on their return, to take fresh horses here. 
Miss Hardcastle has just stepped into the next 
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room, and will be back in an instant. Wasn't 
it luckv? eb? 

Mar. | Aside.] I have just been mortified e- 
nough of all conscience, and here comes some- 
thine to complete my embarrassment. 

Hast. Well! but was not it the most fortu- 
nate thing in the world? ooh peas 
* Mar. Oh! yes. Very fortunate—a most joy- 
ful encounter ! But our dresses, George, 
you know, are in disorder What if we 
shouid postpone the happiness till to-morrow ?— 
To-morrow, at her own house Tt will be every 
bit as convenient And rather more respect- 
ful———To-morrow let it be. [Offering to go. 

Moss Nev. By no means, sir! Your ceremo- 
ny will displease her. The disorder of your 
dress will shew the ardour of your impatience.— 
Besides, she knows you are in the house, ‘and 
will permit you to see her. 

Mar. O! the devil! How shall I support it? 
Hem! hem! Hastings, you must not go. You 
are to assist me, you know. I shall be confound- 
edly ridiculous.” Yet, hang it! Dll take courage. 
Hem! 

Hast. Pshaw, man! it’s but the first plunge, 
and all is over. She’s but a woman, you know. 

Mar. And of all women, she that I dread 
most te encounter ! 





Enter Miss Harveast_ez as returning from 
walking, a bonnet, Sc. 


Hast. [Introducing them.| Miss Hardcastle, 
Mr Marlow. Iam proud-of bringing two per- 
sons of such merit together, that only want to 
know, to esteem each other. 

Miss Hard. [Aside.] Now, for meeting my 
modest gentleman with a demure face, and quite 
in his own manner. [ After a@ pause, in which he 
appears very uneasy and disconcerted.| 1 am glad 
of your safe arrival, sr————I am told you had 
some accidents by the way. 

Mar. Ouly a few, madam. Yes, we had 
some. Yes, madam, a good many accidents, but 
should be sorry—madam—or rather glad of any 
accidents—that are so agreeably concluded. 
Hem! 

Hast. [To him.| You never spoke better in 
your whole life. Keep it up, and I'll insure you 
the victory. 

© Miss Hard. I’m afraid you flatter, sir. You, 
that have seen so much. of the finest company, 
can ‘find little entertainment in an obscure cor- 
ner of the country. 

Mar. [Gathering courage.| I have lived, in- 
deed, in the world, madam ; but I have kept very 
little company. IT have been but an observer 
upon hfe, madam, while others were enjoying 
It 

Miss Nev. But that, I am told, is the way to 
enjoy it at last. 

Hast. [To him.] Cicero never spoke better.— 
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Once more, and you are Confirmed in assurance 
for ever. 

Mar. [To him.] Hem! Stand by me, then, and 
when ’m down, throw in a word or two to set 
me up again. 

Miss Hard. An observer, like you, upon life, 
were, [ fear, disaereeably employed, since you 
must have had much more to censure, than to ap- 
prove. 

Mar. Pardon me, madam! I was always wil- 
ling to be amused. The folly of most people is 
rather an object of mirth than uneasiness. 

Hast. [To him.] Bravo, Bravo! Never spoke 
so well in your whole life. Well, Miss Uardcas- 
tle, 1 see that you and Mr Marlow are going to 
be very good company. I believe our being here 
will but embarrass the interview. 

Mar. Not in the least, Mr Hastings. We like 
your company of all things. [To him.] Zounds! 
George, sure you won't go! How can you leave 
us? 

Hast. Our presence will but spoil conversa- 
tion; so we'll retire to the next room. [To him.] 
You don’t consider, man, that we are to manage 
a little tete-a-tete of our own. | Eveunt. 

Miss Hara. [After a pause.] But you have not 
been wholly an observer, I presuine, sir? The 
ladies, I should hope, have employed some part 
of your addresses. 

Mar. (Relapsing into timidity.] Pardon me, 
madam, I--[—I—as yet have studied—only— 
to—deserve them. " 

Miss Hard. And that, some say, 1s the very 
worst way to obtain them. 

Mar. Perhaps so, madam. But I love to 
converse only with the more grave and sensible 
part of the sex But I’m afraid I grow tire- 
some. 

Miss Hard. Not at all, sir; there is nothing £ 
like so much as grave conversation myself; [ 
could hear it for ever. Indeed, I have often 
been surprised how a man of sentiment could 
ever admire those light airy pleasures, where no- 
thing reaches the heart. - 

Mar. It’s a disease of the mind, 
madam. In the variety of tastes, there must be 
some who, wanting a relish for um—a 
—um. 

Miss Hard. 1 understand you, sir. There 
must be some who, wanting a relish for refined 
pleasures, pretend to despise what they are inca- 
pable of tasting, 

Mar. My meaning, madam; but infinitely bet- 
ter expressed, And I can’t help observing 
a 














Muss Hard. { Aside.] Who could ever suppose 
this feilow impudent upon some occasions? [To 
him | You were going to observe, sir 

Mar. 1 was observing, madam————I pro- 
test, madam, I forget what I was gomg to ob- 
serve, 


Miss Hard, [Aside.] L vow, and so do I, [To 
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him.] You were observing, sir, that in this age 
of hypocrisy—something about bypucrisy, sir. 

Mar, Yes, madam. In this age of hypocrisy, 
there are few, who, upen strict enquiry, do not— 
a—a—a 

Miss Hard. \ understand you perfectly, sir. 

Mar, { Aside.| Egad! and that’s more than I 
do myself. 

Miss Hard. You mean, that in this hypocriti- 
cal age, there are few that do not condemn in 
public what they use in private, and think they 
pay every debt to virtue when they praise it. 

Mar: True, madam; those who have most 
virtue in their mouths, have least of it in their 
bosoms. But P’m sure I tire you, madam. 

Miss Hard. Wot m the least, sir; there is 
something so agreeable and spirited in your man- 
ner, such life and ferce—Pray, sir, go on. 

Mar. Yes, madam. I was saying——that 
there are some occasions when a total want 
of courage, madam, destroys all the and 
puts us UpGn asa 

Miss Hard. I agree with you entirely. A 
want of courage, upon some occasions, assumes 
the appearance of ignorance, and betrays us 
when we most wish to excel. Z beg you'll pro- 
ceed. 

Mar, Yes, madam: Mborally speaking, ma- 
dam But £ see Miss Neville expecting us 
in the next room. i would not intrude for the 
world. 

Miss Hard. 1 protest, sir, I never was more 
agreeably entertained in all my life. Pray, go 
on. 

Mar. Yes, madam. I was—But she beckons 
us to join her. Madam,.shall I do myself the 
honour to attend you? 

Miss Hard. Well, then, Y’ll follow. 

Mar. {| Aside.] This pretty smooth dialogue has 
done for me. [ Exit. 

Miss Hard. Ha! ha! ha! Was there ever 
such a sober sentimental interview? I am cer- 
tain he scarce looked in my face the whole time. 
Yet the fellow, but for his unaccountable bash- 
fulness, is pretty well, too. He has good sense, 
but then so buried in his fears, that it fatigues 
one more than ignorance. If I could teach him 
a little confidence, it would be doing somebody 
that I know of a piece of service. But who is 
that somebody? that, faith, is a question’ I can 
scarce answer. [ Ewit. 


Go.tpsmiTH.] 











Enter Tony and Miss Nevitte, followed by 
Miss HarpcastLe and Hastrncs. 


Tony. What do you follow me for, cousin 
Con? [ wonder you’re not ashamed to be so very 
engaging. 

Miss Nev. I hope, cousin, one may speak to 
one’s own relations, and not be to blaine. 

Tony. Ay, but I know what sort of a relation 
you want to make me though; but it won’t do. 
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{ tell you, cousin Con, it won’t do; sol beg 
you'll keep your distance; I want no nearer re- 
lationship. 
[She follows, coguetting him to the back 
scene. 

Mrs Heard. Well! I vow, Mr Hastings, you 
are very entertaining. There’s nothing in the 
world I love to talk of so much as London, and 
the fashions, though I was never there myself. 

Hast. Never there! You amaze me! From 
your air and manner, I concluded you had been 
bred all your life either at Ranelagh, St James’s, 
or Tower Wharf. 

Mrs Hard. O, sir! you're only pleased to say 
so. We country persons can have no manner at 
all. I’m in love with the town, and that serves 
to raise me above some of our neighbouring rus- 
tics : but who can have a manner that bas never 
seen the Pantheon, the Grotto Gardens, the Bo- 
rough, and such places where the nobility chief- 
ly resort ? All £ can do, is to enjoy London at se- 
cond-hand. I take care to know every tete-a- 
tete from the Scandalous Magazine, and have all 
the fashions, as they come out, in a letter from 
the two Miss Rickets of Crooked-lane, Pray, 
how do you like this head, Mr Hastings? 

Hast. Extremely elegant and degagée, upon 
my word, madam! Your friseuris a Frenchman, 
I suppose ? 

Mrs Hard. I protest I dressed it myself from 
a print in the ladies’ memorandum book for the 
last year. 

Hast. Indeed! Such a head in a side box, at 
the play-house, would draw as many gazers as 
my lady Mayoress at a city-ball. 

Mrs Hard. I vow, since inoculation began, 
there is no such thing to be seen as a plain wo- 
man ; so one must dress a little particular, or one 
may escape in the crowd. 

Hast. But that can never be your case, ma- 
dam, in any dress. [ Bowing. 

Mrs Hard. Yet, what signifies my dressing, 
when I have such a piece of antiquity by my 
side as Mr Hardcastle? all I can say will not ar- 
gue down a single button from his clothes. I 
have often wanted him to throw off his great 
flaxen wig, and where he was bauld, to plaster it 
over, like my lord Pately, with powder. 

Hast. You are right, madam; for, as among 
the ladies, there are none ugly, so, among the 
men, there are none old. 

Mrs Hard. But what do you think his answer 
was? Why, with his usual Gothic vivacity, he 
said I only wanted to throw off his wig to con- 
vert it into a tete for my own wearing, 

Hast. Intolerable! At your age, you may 
wear what you please, and it must become you. 

Mrs Hard. Pray, Mr Hastings, what do you 
take to be the most fashionable age about town? 

Hast. Some tme ago, forty was all the mode; 
but I am told the ladies intend to bring up fif- 
ty for the ensuing winter. 
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Mrs Hard. Seriously? Then, I shall be too 
young for the fashion. 

Hast. No lady begins now to put on jewels 
till she is past forty. For instance, Miss, there, 
in a polite circle, would be considered as a child, 
a mere maker of samplers. 

Mrs Hard. And yet Mrs Niece thinks herself 
as much a woman, and is as fond of jewels, as 
the oldest of us all. 

Hast. Your niece is she? And that young 
gentleman, a brother of yours, I should pre- 
sume ? 

Mrs Hard. My son, sir! They are contracted 
to each other. Observe their little sports. They 
fall in and out ten times a day, as if they were 
man and wife already. [To them.] Well, Tony, 
child, what soft things are you saying to your 
cousin Constance this evening ? 

Tony. I have been saying no soft things; but 
that it’s very hard to be followed about so. 
Ecod! I’ve not a place in the house now, that is 
left to myself, but the stable. 

‘Mrs Hard. Never mind him, Con, my dear.— 
He’s in another story behind your back. 

Miss Nev. There’s something generous in my 
cousin’s manner. He falls out before faces to 
be forgiven in private. 

Tony. That's a damned confounded 
crack. 

Mrs Hard. Ah, he’s a sly one! Don’t yo 
think they’re like each other about the mouth, 
Mr Hastings? The Blenkinsop mouth, to a T.— 
They are of a size, too. Back to back, my pret- 
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ties, that Mr Hastings may see you. Come, 
‘Fony. 
Tony. You had as good not make me, I tell 


you. [ Measuring. 

Miss Nev. O, lud! he has almost cracked my 
head. 

Mrs Hard. O, the monster! For shame, To- 
ny ! You a man, and behave so! 

Tony. If 1 am a man, let me have my fortin. 
Ecod ! T’ll not be made a fool of no longer. 

Mrs Hard. Is this, ungrateful boy, all that f 
am to get for the pains I have taken in your edu- 
cation? I, that have rocked you in your cradle, and 
fed that pretty mouth with a spoon! Did not I 
work that waistcoat to make you genteel? Did 
not I prescribe for you every day, and weep 
while the receipt was operating ? 

Tony. Ecod! you had reason to weep, for you 
have been dozing me ever since I was born. I 
have gone through every recipe in the Complete 
Huswife ten times over; and you have thoughts 
of coursing me through Quincy next spring, 
But, ecod ! I tell you, I’ll not be made a fool of 
nolonger. | 

Mrs Hard. Was not it all for your good, vi- 
per? Was not it all for your good? 

Tony. I wish you would let me and my good 
alone, then. Snubbing this way when I am in 
spirits! If I am to have any good, let it come of 
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itself; not to keep dinging it, dinging it into one 
SO! oat: 

Mrs Hard. That’s false; I never see you when 
you are in spirits. No, Tony, you then go to the 
ale-house or kennel. I am never to be delight- 
ed with your agreeable, wild notes, unfeeling 
monster ! 

Tony. Ecod! mamma, your own notes are the 
wildest of the‘two. 

Miss Hard. Was ever the like? But I see he 
wants to break my heart; I see he does. 

Hast. Dear madam, permit me to lecture the 
young gentleman a little. I am certain I can 
persuade him to his duty. 

Mrs Hard. Well! I must retire. Come, 
Constance, my love. You see, Mr Hastings, the 
wretchedness of my situation! Was ever poor 
woman so plagued with a dear, sweet, pretty, 
provoking, undutiful boy. 

[Exeunt Mrs Harpcastie and Miss 
NEVILLE. 
Tony. [ Singing. } 
There was a young man riding by, 
And fain would have his will. 
Rang do didlo dee. 





Don’t mind her. Let her cry. It’s the comfort 
of her heart. I have seen her and sister cry 
over a book for an hour together; and they said 
they liked the book the better the more it made 
them cry. 

Hast. Then, you're no friend to the ladies, I 
find, my pretty young gentleman? 

Tony. That’s as I find ’um. 

Hast. Not to her of your mother’s choosing, I 
dare answer? And yet she appears to me a pret- 
ty well-tempered girl. 

Tony. That is because you don’t know her as 
well as I. Ecod! I know every inch about her ; 
and there’s not a more bitter cantanckerous toad 
in all Christendom. = 

Hast. [ Aside.| Pretty encouragement this for 
a lover ! 

Tony. [have seen her since the height of that! 
She has as many tricks as a hare in a thicket, or 
a colt the first day’s breaking. 

Hast. To me she appears sensible and silent. 

Tony. Ay, before company. But when she’s 
with her play-mates, she’s as loud as a hog ina 

ate. 

Hast. But there is a meek modesty about her 
that charms me. 

Tony. Yes, but curb her never so little, she 
kicks up, and you’re flung in a ditch. 

Hast, Well, but you must allow her a little 
beauty—Yes, you must allow her some beauty. 

Tony. Bandbox! She’s all a made up thing, 
mun. Ah! could you but see Bet Bouncer of 
these parts, you might then talk of beauty. Ecod, 
she has two eyes as black as sloes, and cheeks as 
broad and red as a pulpit cushion! She’d make 
two of she. 
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Hast. Well, what say you to a friend that 
would take this bitter bargain off your hands? 

Tony. Anan? 

Hast. Would you thank him that would take 
Miss Neville, and leave you to happiness and 
your dear Betsy? 

Tony. Ay ; but where is there such a friend, 
for who would take her? 

Hast. 1am he. If you but assist me, I’ll en- 
gage to whip her off to France, and you shall 
never hear more of her. 

Tony. Assist you! Ecod I will, to the last 
drop of my blood. Ill clap a pair of horses to 


ACT 
SCENE L 


Enter Harpcaste. 


Hard. Wuar could my old friend, sir Charles, 
mean, by recommending his son as the modestest 
young manin town? To me he appears the most 
impudent piece of brass, that ever spoke with a 
tongue. He has taken possession of the easy 
chair by the fire-side already. He took off his 
boots in the parlour, and desired me to see them 
taken care of. I’m desirous to know how his 
impudence affects my daughter—She will cer- 
tainly be shocked at it. 


Enter Miss Harpcast Le, plainly dressed. 


Well, my Kate, I see you have changed 
your dress as I bid you; and yet, I believe, there 
was no great occasion. 

Miss Hard. I find such a pleasure, sir, in obey- 
ing your commands, that I take care to observe 
them without ever debating their propriety. 

Hard. And yet, Kate, I sometimes give you 
some cause, particularly when I recommended 
my modest gentleman to you as a lover to-day. 

Miss Hard. You taught me to expect some- 
thing extraordinary, and I find the original ex- 
ceeds the description. 

Hard. I was never so surprised in oy life! 
He has quite confounded all my faculties ! 

Miss Hard. 1 never saw any thing like it :— 
And a man of the world, too ! 

Hard. Ay, he learned it all abroad—what a 
fool was I, to think a young man could learn 
modesty by travelling! He might as soon learn 
‘wit at a masquerade. 

Miss Hard. It seems all natural to him. 

Hard. A good deal assisted by bad company, 

and a French dancing-master. 

Miss Hard. Sure you mistake, papa! a French 
dancing-master could never have taught him 
that timid look—that aukward address—that 
bashful manner 
' Hard. Whose look? whose manner, child 
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your chaise that shall trundle you off in a twink- 
ling, and may be get you a part of her fortin be- 
side, in jewels, that you little dream of. 
Hast. My dear ’squire, this looks like a lad of 
spirit. 
Tony. Come along, then, and you shall see 
more of my spirit before you have done with me. 
[Singing. 


We are the boys 
That fears no noise, 
Where the thundering cannons roar ! 
[ Exeunt. 


Il. 


Miss Hard. Mr Mariow’s : his mauvaise honte, 
his timidity struck me at the first sight. 

Hard. Then your first sight deceived you; for 
I think him one of the most brazen first sights 
that ever astonished my senses. 

Miss Hard. Sure, sir, you rally? I never saw 
any one so modest. 

Hard. And can you be serious! I never saw 
such a bouncing, swaggering puppy since I was 
born. Bully Dawson was but a fool to him. __ 

Miss Hard. Surprising! He met me with a 
respectful bow, a stammering voice, and {a look 
fixed on the ground. 

Hard. He met me with a loud voice, a lordly 
air, and a familiarity that made my blood freeze 
again ! 

Miss Hard. He treated me with diffidence 
and respect—censured the manners of the age— 
admired the prudence of girls that never laugh- 
ed—tired me with apologies for being tiresome— 
then left the room with a bow, and, madam, I 
would not for the world detain you. 

Hard. He spoke to me as if he knew me all 
his life before. Asked twenty questions, and 
never waited for an answer. Interrupted my 
best remarks with some silly pun, and when I 
was in my best story of the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough and Prince Eugene, he asked if I had not 
a good hand at making punch. Yes, Kate, he 
asked your father if he was a maker of punch ! 

Miss Hard. One of us must certainly be mis- 
taken. 

Hard. If he be what he has shewn himself, 
I’m determined he shall never have my consent. 

Miss Hard. And if he be the sullen thing I 
take him, he shall never have mine. ; 

Hard. In one thing, then, we are agreed—to 
reject him. : : 

Miss Hard. Yes. But upon conditions. For 
if you should find him Jess impudent, and I more 
presuming—if you find him more respectful, and 
I more importunate I don’t know the 
fellow is well enough for a man—Certainly we 
don’t meet many such at a horse race in the 
country. 
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Hard. If we should find him so——But that’s 
impossible, The first appearance has done my 
business. I’m seldom deceived in that. 

Miss Hard. And yet there may be many good 
qualities under that first appearance. 

Hard. Ay, when a girl finds a fellow’s outside 
to her taste, she then sets about guessing the rest 
of his furniture. With her, a smooth face stands 
for good sense, and a genteel fiyure for every 
virtue. 

Miss Hard. I hope, sir, a conversation begun 
with a compliment to my good sense, won’t end 
with a sneer at my understanding ? 

Hard. Pardon me, Kate! But if young Mr 
Brazen can find the art of reconciling contradic- 
tions, he may please us both, perhaps. 

Miss Hard. And as one of us must be mis- 
taken, what if we go to make further discoveries? 

Hard. Agreed. But depend on’t Vm in the 
right. 

Miss Hard. And depend on’t ’m not much in 
the wrong. 

[ Lveunt. 


Enter Tony, running in with a casket. 


Tony. Ecod! I bave got them. Here they are. 
My cousin Con’s necklaces, bobs and all. My 
mother shan’t cheat the poor souls out of their 
fortune neither. O! my genius, is that you? 


Enter Mastincs, 


Hast. My dear friend, how have you managed 
with your mother? I hope you have amused her 
with pretending love for your cousin, and that 
you are willing to be reconciled at last? Our 
horses will be refreshed in a short time, and we 
shall soon be ready to set off. 

Tony. And here’s something to bear your 
charges by the way, [giving the cusket.| Your 
sweetheart’s jewels. Keep them, and hang those, 
I say, that would rob you of one of them. 

Hast. But how have you procured them from 
your mother? 

Tony. Ask me no questions, and I'll tell you 
no fibs. I procured them by the rule of thumb. 
If I had not a key to every drawer in mother’s 
bureau, how could I go to the alehouse so often 
as Ido? An honest man may rob himself of his 
own at any time. 

Hast. Thousands do it every day. But, to be 
plain with you, Miss Neville is endeavouring to 
procure them from her aunt this very inStant. If 
she succeeds, it will be the most delicate way at 
least of obtaining them. 

Tony. Well, keep them, till you know how it 
will be. But I know how it will be well enough ; 
she’d as soon part with the only sound tooth in 
her head. 

Hast. But I dread the effects of her resent- 
ment, when she finds she has lost them. 
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Tony. Never you mind her resentment; leave 
me to manage that. I don’t value her resent- 
ment the bounce of a cracker, Zounds! here 
they are! Morrice! Prance! 

[ Evit Hastines? 


Enter Mrs Harpcastie, and Miss Nevitte. 


Mrs Hard: Indeed, Constance, you amaze me. 
Such a girl as you.want jewels! It will be time 
enough for jewels, my dear, tweuty years hence, 
when your beauty begins to want repairs, 

Diss Nev. But what will repair beauty at for- 
ty, will certainly improve it at twenty, madam. 

Mrs Hard, Yours, my dear, can admit of 


none. ‘hat satural blush is beyond a thousand 
ornaments. Besides, child, jewels are quite out 
at present. Don’t you see half the ladies of our 


acquaintance, my lady [<ill-day-light, and Mrs 
Crump, and the rest of them,. carry their jewels 
to town, and bring nothing but paste and mar- 
casites back? 

Miss Nev. But who knows, madam, but some- 
body, that shall be nameless, would like me best 
with all my little finery about me? 

Mrs Hard. Consult your glass, my dear, and 
then see if, with such a pair of eyes, you want 
any better sparklers. What do you think, Tony, 
my dear? does your cousin Con want any jewels, 
in your eyes, to set off her beauty ? 

Tony. That’s as hereafter may be. 

Miss Nev. My dear aunt, if you knew how it 
would oblige me. 

Mrs Hard. A parcel of old-fashioned rose 
and table-cut things. They would make you look 
hike the court of king Solomon at a puppet-show. 
Besides, 1 believe [ can’t readily come at them, 
They may be missing for aught I know to the 
contrary. 

Tony. [Apart to Mrs Harp.] Then why don’t 
you tell her so at once, as she’s so longing for 
them? Tell her they’re lost. Its the only way 
to quiet her, Say they’re lost, and call me to 
bear witness. 

Irs Hard. [Apart to Tony.] You know, my 
dear, ’'m only keeping them for you, So if I say 
they’re gone, you'll bear me witness, will you? 
He! he! he! 

Tony. Never fear me. Ecod! Ill say I saw 
them taken out with my own eyes. : 

Miss Nev, I desire them but for a day, madam. 
Just to be permitted to. shew them as relics, and 
then they may be locked up again. s 

Mrs Hard. 'To be plain with you, my dear 
Constance, if I could find them, you should 
have them, They’re missing, I assure you. Lost, 
for aught I know; but we must have patience 
wherever they are. 

Mass Nev. Vil not believe it.. This is but a 
shallow pretence to deny me. I know they’re 
too valuable to be so shghtly kept, and as you 
are to answer for the loss, 
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Mrs Hard. Don’t be alarmed, Constance. - If 
they be lost, I must restore an equivalent. But 
my son knows they are missing, and not to be 

. found, : 

Tony. That I can bear witness to. They are 
missing, and not to be found, I’ll take my oath 
on’t. ¢ 

Mrs Hard. You must learn resignation, my 
dear; for, though we lose our fortune, yet we 
should not lose our patience. See me, how calm 
Tam. 

Miss Nev. Ay, people are generally calm at 
the misfortunes of others. 

Mrs Hard. Now, I wonder a girl of your good 
sense should waste a thought upon such trum- 
pery. We shali soon find them; and, in the mean 
time, you shall make use of my garnets till your 
jewels be found. 

Miss Nev. I detest garnets. 

Mrs Hard. The most becoming things in the 

world to set off a clear complexion. You have 


often seen how well they look upon me. You 
shall have them. [ Exit. 
Mauss Nev. f dislike them of all things. You 


shan’t stir—Was ever any thing so provoking, to 
mislay my own jewels, and force me to wear 
_ trumpery ? 
Tony. Don’t be a fool. If she gives you the 
. garnets, take what you can get. The jewels are 
your own already. I have stolen them out of her 
bureau, and she does not know it. Fly to your 
spark ; he'll tell you more of the matter. Leave 
me to manage her. 
Miss Nev. My dear cousin ! 
Tony. Vanish! She’s here, and has missed 
them already. Zounds! how she fidgets and 
spits about, like a Catharine wheel ! 


Enter Mrs Harpcasrie. 


Mrs Hard. Confusion! thieves! robbers! We 
are cheated, plundered, broke open, undone! 

Tony. What’s the matter, what’s the matter, 
mamma? I hope nothing has happened to any of 
the good family ! 

Mrs Hard. We are robbed! My bureau has 
been broke open, the jewels taken out, and I’m 
undone ! 

Tony. Oh! is that all? Ha, ha, ha! By the 
luws, [ never saw it better acted in my life! 
Ecod, I thought you was ruined in earnest, ha, 
ha, ha! 

Mrs Hard. Why, boy, I am ruined in earnest. 
My bureau has been -broke open, and all taken 
away. 

Tony. Stick to that; ha, ha, ha! stick to that; 
Pll bear witness, you know ; call me to bear wit- 
ness. 

Mrs Hard. I tell you, Tony, by all that’s pre- 
cious, the jewels are gone, and I shall be ruined 
for ever ! 

Tony. Sure I know they’re gone, and I am to 
say so. 


Vo. II. 
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Mrs Hard. My dearest Tony, but hear me. 
They’re gone, I say ! 

Tony. By the laws, mamma, you make me for 
to laugh, ha, ha! I know who took thenr well 
enough, ha, ha, ha! 

Mrs Hard. Was there ever such a blockhead, 
that can’t tell the difference between jest and 
earnest! I tell youl’ not in jest, booby. 

Tony. That’s right, that’s right: You must be 
in a bitter passion, and then nobody will suspect 
either of us. I’ll bear witness that they are gone. 

Mrs Hard. Was there ever such a cross- 
grained brute, that won’t hear me! Can you bear 
witness that you're no better than a fool? Was 
ever poor woman so beset with fools on one hand, 
and thieves on the other ! 

Tony. I can bear witness to that. 

Mrs Hurd. Bear witness again, you blockhead 
you, and T’ll turn you out of the room directly !> 
My poor niece! what will become of her? Do 
you laugh, you unfeeling brute, as if you enjoyed 
my distress ? 

Tony. 1 can bear witness to that. — 

Mrs Hard. Do you insult me, monster? Til 
teach you to vex your mother, I will. 

Tony. I can bear witness to that. 


[ He runs off, she follows him. 


Enter Miss Hanpcastie, and Maid. 


Miss Hard. What an unaccountable creature 
is that brother of mine, to send them to the 
house as an inn, ha, ha! I don’t wonder at his 
impudence. 

Maid. But what is more, madam, the young 
gentleman, as you passed by in your present 
dress, asked me if you were’ the bar-maid. Tle 
mistook you for the bar-maid, madam. 

Miss Hard. Did he? Then, as I live, I’m re- 
solved to keep up the delusion. Tell me, Pimple, 
how do you like my present dress? Don’t you 
think I look something like Cherry in the Beaux 
Stratagem ? 

Maid. It’s the dress, madam, that every lady 
wears in the country, but when she visits or re- 
ceives company. 

Miss Hard. And are you sure he does not re- 
member my face or person? 

Maid. Certain of it. 

Miss Hard. J vow I thought so; for though 
we spoke for some time together, yet his fears 
were such, that he never once looked up during 
the interview. Indeed if he had, my bonnet 
would have kept him from seeing me. 

{gid. But what do you hope from keeping 
him in his mistake? 

Miss Huard. In the first place, I shall be seen ; 
and that is no small advantage to a girl, who 
brings her face to a market. Then I shall per- 
haps make an acquaintance; and that’s no small 
victory gained over one, who never addresses any 
but the wildest of her sex. But my chief aim 1s 
to take my gentleman off his guard, and, like an 
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invisible champion of romance, examine the 
giant’s force, before I offer to combat. 

Maid, But are you sure you can act your part, 
and disguise your voice, so that he may mistake 
that, as he has already mistaken your person? 

Miss Hard. Never fear me. I think I have 
got the true bar-cant—Did your honour call -— 
Attend the Lion there—Pipes and tobacco ,for 
the Angel—The Lamb has been outrageous this 
half hour. 

Maid. It will do, madam. But he’s here. 

[Exit Maid. 


Enter Martow. 


Mar. What a bawling in every part of the 
house; I have scarce a moment’s repose. If I 
go to the best room, there I find my host and his 
story. If I fly to the gallery, there. we have my 
hostess, with her curtesy down to the ground. I 
have, at last, got a moment to myself, and now 
for recollection. [ Walks, and muses. 

Miss Hard. Did you call, sir? did your honour 
call? 

Mar. [ Musing.] As for Miss Hardcastle, she’s 
too grave and sentimental for me. 

Miss Hard. Did your honour call ? 

[She still places herself before him, he 
turning away. 

Mar. No, child—[ Musing.| Besides, from the 
glimpse I had of her, I think she squints. 

Miss Hard. Ym sure, sir, I heard the bell 
ring. 

Mar. No, no.—[ Musing.] I have pleased my 
father, however, by coming down, and Ill to- 
morrow please myself, by returning. 

[Taking out his tablets, and perusing. 

Miss Hard. Perhaps the other gentleman eall- 
ed, sir? 

Mar. [ tell you, no. 

Miss Hard. i should be glad to know, sir. We 
have such a parcel of servants ! 

Mar. No, no, I tell you. [Looks full in her 
face.| Yes, child, I think I did call. I wanted— 
I wanted I vow, child, you are vastly hand- 
some. 

Miss Hard. O la, sir, you'll make one asha- 
med ! 

Mar. Never saw a more. sprightly malicious 
eye! Yes, yes, my dear; I did call. Have you 
got any of your ay what d’ye call it in the 
house? 

Miss Hard. No, sir, we have been out of that 
these ten days. 

Mar, One may call in this house, I find, to 
very little purpose. Suppose I should call for a 
taste, just by way of trial, of the nectar of your 
lips; perhaps I might be disappointed in that, 











_ too. 


Miss Hard. Nectar! nectar! that’s a liquor 
’ - 
there’s no call for in these parts. French, I sup- 
pose’ We keep no French wines here, sir, 
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Mar. Of true English growth, I assure you. -. 

Miss Hard. Then it’s odd I should not know 
it. We brew all sorts of wines in this house, 
and I have lived here these eighteen years. 

Mar. Eighteen years! Why, one would think, 
child, you kept the bar before you were born. 
How old are you? 

Miss Hard. O! sir, I must not tell my age. ~ 
They say wonien and music should never be da-~ 
ted. 

Mar. To guess, at this distance, you can’t be 
much above forty. [Approaching.| Yet nearer 
I don’t think so much. [Approaching.| By co- 
ming close to some women, they look younger 
still; but when we come very close indeed—[ At- 
tempting to kiss her.| 

Miss Hard. Pray, sir, kecp your distance. One 
would think you wanted to know one’s age as” 
they do horses, by marx of mouth. 

' Mar. I protest, child, you use me extremely 
ill. If you keep me at this distance, how is it pos- 
sible you and I can be ever acquainted ? 

Miss Hard. And who wants to be acquainted 
with you? I want no such acquaintanee, not I. 
I’m sure you did not treat Miss Hardcastle, that 
was here a while ago, in this obstropalous man- 
ner. IJ’ll warrant me, before her, you looked 
dashed, and kept bowing to the ground, and talk- 
ed, for all the world, as if you was before a jus- 
tice of the peace. 

Mar. { Aside.] Egad! she has hit, sure enough ! 
[To her.| In awe of her, child? Ha, ha, ha! A 
mere, awkward, squinting thing! no, no. I find 
you don’t know me. I laughed, and rallied her 
a little; but I was unwilling to be too severe. 
No, [ could not be too severe, curse me! 

Miss Hard. O! then, sir, you are a favourite, 
I find, among the ladies? 

Mar. Yes, my dear, a great favourite. And 
yet, hang me, I don’t see what they find in me to 
follow. At the Ladies club in town, I’m called 
their agreeable Rattle. Rattle, child, is not my 
real name, but one I’m known by. My name is 
Solomons. Mr Solomons, my dear, at your ser- 
vice | [Offering to salute her. 

Miss Hard. Hold, sir! you were introducing 
me to your club, not to yourself. And you’re so 
great a favourite there, you say ?- 

Muar. Yes, ny dear. There’s Mrs Mantrap, 
lady Betty Blackleg, the countess of Sligo, Mrs 
Longhorns, old miss Biddy Buckskin, and your 
humble servant, keep up the spirit of the place. 

Miss Hard. Then it’s a very merry place, I 
suppose ? 

Mar. Yes, as merry as cards, suppers, wine, 
and old women, can make us, 

Miss Hard. And their agreeable Rattle, ha, ., 
ha, ha! ; 

Mar. [ Aside.] Egad! I don’t quite like this 
oe pu looks knowing, methinks. You laugh, 
child ! 


Miss Hard. I can’t but laugh to think what 
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time they all have for minding their work, or their 
family. : 

- Mar. [Aside.| All’s well; she don’t laugh at 
‘me.—[To her.| Do you ever work, child? 

Muss Hard. Ay, sure. 'There’s not a screen 
or a quilt in the whole house but what can bear 
witness to that. 

Mar, Odso! Then you must shew me your 
* embroidery. I embroider and draw patterns my- 
self a little. If you want a judge of your work, 
you must apply to me. [Seizing her hand. 

Miss Hard. Ay, but the colours don’t look 
well by candle-light. You shall see all in the 
morning. | Struggling. 

Mar. And why not now, my angel Such 
beauty fires beyond the power of resistance. 
Pshaw! the father here! My old luck! I never 
nicked seven that I did not throw ames ace three 
times following. [ Exit Marrow. 





Enter Harvcast te, who stands in surprise. 


Hard. So, madam ! So I find this is your 
modest lover. This is your humble admirer, that 
kept his eyes fixed on the ground, and only ador- 
ed at humble distance. Kate, Kate! art thou not 
ashamed to deceive your father sor 

Miss Hard. Never trust me, dear papa, but 
he’s still the modest man I first took him for; 
you'll be convinced of it as well as I. 

Hard. By the hand of my body I believe his 
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impudence is infectious ! Didn’t I see him seize 
your hand? Did’nt I see him hawl you about 
like a milkmaid? and now you talk of his res- 
pect and his modesty, forsooth ! 

_ Miss Hard. But if I shortly convince’ you of 
his modesty, that he has only the faults that will 
pass off with time, and the virtues that will im- 
prove with age, I hope you'll forgive him. 

Hard. The girl would actually make one run 
mad; I tell you T’ll not be convinced. I am 
convinced. He has scarcely been three hours 
in the house, and he has already encroached on 
all my prerogatives. You may like his impu- 
dence, and call it modesty. But my son-in-law, 
madam, must have very different qualifications. 

_ Miss Hard. Sir, Task but this night to con- 
vince you, 

Hard. You shall not have half the time; for 
ae thoughts of turning him out this very 

our. 


Miss Hard. Give me that hour then, and I _ 


hope to satisfy you. 

Hard. Well, an hour let it be then. But Tl 
have no trifling with your father, All fair and 
open, do you mind me? 

Miss Hard. I hope, sir, you have ever found 
that I considered your commands as my pride; 
for your kindness is such, that my duty as yet 
has been inclination, Exeunt. 


ACT Iv. 


SCENE I. 


Enter Hastrncs and Miss Nevi.ue. 


Hast. You surprise me! Sir Charles Marlow 
_ expected here this night? Where have you had 
your information ? ' ‘ 

Miss Nev. You may depend upon it. I just 
saw his letter to Mr Hardcastle, in which he tells 
him he intends setting out a few hours after his 
son. 

Hast. Then, my Constance, all must be com- 
pleted before he arrives. He knows me; and 
should he find me here, would discover my 
name, and perhaps my designs, to the rest of 
the family. — 

Miss Nev. The jewels, I hope, are safe ? 

Hast. Yes, yes. I have sent them to Marlow, 
who keeps the keys of our baggage. In the mean 
time, I’ll go to prepare matters for our elope- 
ment. Ihave had the ’Squire’s promise of a 
fresh pair of horses; and, if I should not see 
him again, will write him further directions. 

' [ Evit. 
Miss Nev. Well ! success attend you! In 

the mean time, I’ll go amuse my aunt with the 

‘eld pretence of a violent passion for my cousin. 
B not { Exit. 


Enter Martow, followed by a Servant, 


Mar. 1 wonder what Hastings could mean, by 
sending me so valuable a thing as a casket to 
keep for him, when he knows the only place I 
have is the seat of a post coach at an inn-door! 
Have you deposited the casket with the landlady, 
as I ordered you? fave you put it into her own 
hands? | 

Ser. Yes, your honour. 

Mar. She said she’d keep it safe, did she ? 

Ser. Yes, she said she’d keep it safe enough; 
she asked me how I came by it? and she said 
she had a great mind to make me give an ac- 
count of myself. [Ewit Servant. 

Mar. Ha, ha, ha ! They’re safe, however. 
What an unaccountable set of beings have we 
got amongst ! This little bar-maid, though, runs in 
my head most strangely, and drives out the 
absurdities of all the rest of the family. She’s 
mine; she must be mine, or I’m greatly mis- 
taken, 
Enter Hastincs. 

Hast. Bless me! I quite forgot to tell her that 
I intended to prepare at the bottom of the gar- 
den. Marlow here, and in spirits, too ! 

Mar. Give me joy, George! Crown me, sha; 
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dow me with laurels! Well, George, after all, 
we modest fellows don’t want for success among 
the women. 

Hast. Some women, you mean. But what 
success has your honour’s modesty been crowned 
with now, that it grows so insolent upon us? 

Mar. Did not you see the tempting, brisk, 
lovely, little thing, that runs about the house 
with a bunch of keys to its girdle? ‘ 

Hast. Well! and what then? 

Mar, She’s mine, you rogue you! Such fire, 
such motion, such eyes, such lips ! but, egad ! 
she would not let me kiss them though. 

Hast. But are you so sure, so very sure of 
her? 

Mar. Why, man, she talked of shewing me 
her work above stairs, and I'm to improve the 
pattern. 

Hast. But how can you, Charles, go about to 
rob a woman of her honour? 

Mar, Pshaw! pshaw! We all know the: ho- 
nour of the bar-maid of an inn. I don’t intend 
to rob her, take my word for it; there’s nothing 
in this house I shan’t honestly pay for. 

Hast. I believe the girl has virtue, 

Mar, And if she has, I should be the last man 
in the world that would attempt to corrupt it. 

Hast. You have taken care, I hope, of the 
casket I sent you to lock up? It’s in safety? 

Mar. Yes, yes. It’ssafeenough. Ihave taken 

. care of it. But how could you think the seat of a 
post-cvach at an inn-door a place of safety? Ah, 
numbskull! [ have taken better precautions for 
you, than you did for yourself. T have 

Hast. What? 

Mar. Thave sent it to the landlady to keep 
for you. 

Hast. To the landlady ? 

Mar, The landlady. 

Hast. You did? 

_. Mar. I did. She’s to be answerable for its 
forthcoming, you know. 

Hast. Yes; she'll bring it forth, with a wit- 
ness! 

Mar, Was not I right? I believe ‘you'll allow 
that [ acted prudently upon this occasion? 

Hast. | Aside.| He must not see my uneasiness. 

Mar. You seem a little disconcerted though, 
methinks. Sure nothing has happened ? 

Hast. No; nothing! Never was in better 
spirits in all my life! And so you left it with the 
landlady, who, no doubt, very readily undertook 
the charge? 

Mar. Rather too readily. For she not only 
kept the casket, but, through her great precau- 
tion, was going to keep the messenger, too, Ha, 
ha, ha! 

Hast. He, he, he! They’re safe, however. 

Mar, As a guinea in a miser’s purse. 

Hast, [Aside.] So now, all hopes of fortune 
are at an end, and we must: set off without it. 
[To hiz.| Well, Charles, ’lleave you to your me- 
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ditations on the pretty bar-maid, and, he, he, he! 
may-you be as successful for yourself as you have 
been for me! : - | Ewit Hast. 

Mar, Thank ye, George! I ask no more, ha, 
ha, ha! 


Enter HaRpceastLe, 


Hard. 1 no longer know my own house. It is 
turned all topsy-turvy. His servants have got 
drunk already. Tl bear it no longer; and yet, 
from my respect for his father, I'll be calm. [To 
him.] Mr Marlow, your servant. D’m your very 
humble servant. [ Bowing low. 

Mar. Sir, your humble servant, [ Aside.] What's 
to be the wonder now? 

Hard. I believe, sir, you must be sensible, sir, 
that no man alive ought to be more welcome 
than your father’s son, sir. I hope you think so? 

Mar, 1 do from my soul, sir. I don’t want 
much entreaty. IT generally make my father’s son 
welcome wherever he goes. 

Hard. I believe you do, from my soul, sir. 
But, though I say nothing to your own conduct, 
that of your servants is insufferable, Their man- 
ner of drinking is setting a very bad example in 
this house, I assure you. 

Mar. I protest, my very good sir, that’s no 
fault of mine. If they dou’t drink as they ought, 
they are to blame. I ordered them not to spare 
the cellar. I did, I assure you. [To the side 
scene.| Here, let one of my servants come up. 
[ To him.] My positive directions were, that as I 
did not drink myself, they should make up for my 
deficiencies below. ’ 

Hard. Then, they had 
they do? I’m satisfied. 

Mar. They had, I assure you. You shall hear 
from one of themselves. 


your orders fer what 


Enter Scroant drunk. 


Mar. You, Jeremy! Come forward, sirrah ! 
What were my orders? Were you not told to 
drink freely, and call for what you thought fit, 
for the good of the house? 

Hard. [Aside.] I begin to lose my patience. 

Jer. Please your honour, liberty and Fleet- 
street forever! Though ’m but a servant, I’m 
as good as another man. I’ll drink for no man 
before supper, sir, dammy! Good liquor will sit 
upon a good supper, but a good supper will not 
sit upon hiccup upon my conscience, 
sir | [Staggers out. 

Mar. You see, my old friend, the fellow is as 
drunk as he can possibly be! I don’t know what 
you'd have more, unless you’d have the poor 
devil soused in a beer-barrel. 

Hard. Zounds! He'll drive me distracted, if I 
contain myself any longer! Mr Marlow. Sir; I 
have submitted to your insolence for more than 
four hours, and I see uo likelihood of its coming 
toanend, I’m now resolved to be master here, 
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sir, and I desire that you and your drunken pack 
may leave my house directly-! 

Mar. Leave your house ! Sure you jest, my 
good friend? What, when I’m doing what I can 
to please you? 

Hard. I tell you, sir, you’don’t please me; so 
T desire you'll leave my house ! 

Mar. Sure you cannot be serious? At this 
time o’night, and such a night! You only mean 
to banter me? 

Hard. I tell you, sir, I’m serious! and, now 
that my passions are roused, I say this house is 
mine, sir; this house is mine, and I command 
you to leave it directly. 

Mar. Ha, ha, ha! A puddle in a storm! I 
shan’t stir a step, I assure you! [In a serious 
tone.| This your house, fellow! It’s my house ! 
This is my house! Mine, while I choose to stay ! 
What right have you to bid me leave this house, 
sir? I never met with such seupude nce, curse me, 
never in my whole life before ! 

Hard. Nor 1; confound me if ever I did! To 
come to my house, to call for what he likes, to 
turn me out of my own chair, to insult the fa- 
mily, to order his servants to get drunk, and then 
to tell me, This house is mine, sir! By all that’s 
impudent, it makes me laugh! Ha, ha, ha! Pray, 
sir, [Bantering.| as you take the house, what 
think you of taking the rest of the furniture? 
There’s a pair of silver candlesticks, and there’s 
a fire-screen, and here’s a pair of brazen-nosed 
bellows, perhaps you may take a fancy to them? 

Mar. Bring me your bill, sir, bring me your 
bill, and let’s make no more words about it. 

Hard. There are a set of prints, too. What 
think you of the rake’s progress for your own 
apartment ? 

Mar. Bring me your bill, I say: and I’ll leave 
you and your infernal house directly ! 

Hard. Then, there’s a mahogany table, that 
you may see your face in! 

Mar. My bill, I say! . 

Hard. 1 had forgot the great chair, for your 
own particular slumbers, after a hearty meal ! 

Mar. Zounds! bring me my bill, I say, and 
let’s hear no more on’t ! 

Hard. Young man, young man, from your fa- 
ther’s letter to me, I was taught to expect a well- 
bred, modest man, as a visitor here; but now, I 
find him no better than a coxcomb and a bully; 
but he will be down here presently, and_ shall 
hear more of it. [ Exit. 

Mar. How’s this! Sure I have not mistaken 
the house! Every thing looks like an inn, The 
servants cry, Coming. The attendance is auk- 
ward; the bar-maid, too, to attend us. But she’s 
here, and will further inform me. Whither so 
fast, child ? A word with you. 





Enter Miss Harpcastue. 


Miss Hard. Let it be short, then; I’m in a 
hurry. [Aside.| I believe he begins to find out 
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his mistake, but it is too soon quite to undeceive 
him. 

Mar. Pray, child, answer me one question. 
What are you, and what may your business in 


‘this house be ? 


Miss Hard. A relation of the family, sir. 

Mar. What! A poor relation? 

Miss Hard. Yes, sir! A poor relation, ap- 
pointed to keep the keys, and to see that the 
guests want nothing in my power to give them. 

- pe ae That is, you act as the bar-maid of this 
inn? 

Miss Hard. Ton! O law—What brought that 
in your head? One of the best families in the 
county keep an inn! Ha, ha, ha! Old Mr Hard- 
castle’s house an inn! 

Mar. Mr Hardcastle’s house! Is’ this house 
Mr Hardcastle’s house, child? : 

2 Gicke Hard. Ay, sure. Whose else should it 

e! 

Mar. So, then, all’s out, and I have been 
damnably imposed on! O! confound my stupid 
head ! I shall be laughed at over the whole town! 
I shall be stuck up in caricatura in ali the print- 
shops! The Dullissimo Maccaroni. To mistake 
this house of all others for an inn; and my fa- 
ther’s old friend for an inn-keeper! What a 
swaggering puppy must he take me for! What a 
silly puppy do I find myself! There, again, may 
I be hanged, my dear, but I mistook you for the 
bar-maid ! 

Miss Hard. Dear me! Dear me! I’m sure 
there’s nothing in my behaviour to put me upon 
a level with one of that stamp. 

Mar. Nothing, my dear, nothing. But was 
in for a list of blunders, and could not help ma- 
king you a subscriber. My stupidity saw every 
thing the wrong way. I mistook your assiduity 
for assurance, and your simplicity for allurement. - 
But its over—This house I no more shew my 
face in! 

Miss Hard. 1 hope, sir, I have done nothing 
to disoblige you! i’m sure I should be sorry to 
affront any gentleman who has been so polite, 
and said so many civil things to me. I’m sure £ 
should be sorry [Pretending to cry.] if he left 
the family upon my account. I’m sure I should 
be sorry people said any thing amiss, since I 
have no fortune but my character. 

Mar. (Aside.| By Heaven, she weeps! This 
is the first mark of tenderness I ever had from a 
modest woman, and it touches me. [To her.] 
Excuse me, my lovely girl; you are the only part 
of the family I leave with reluctance ! But, to be 
plain with you, the difference of our birth, for- 
tune, and education, make an’ honourable con- 
nexion impossible; and I can never harbour a 
thought of bringing ruin upon one, whose only 
fault was being too lovely. 

Miss Hard. { Aside.] Generous man! I now 
begin to admire him! [To him.] But I’m sure my 
family is as good as Miss Hardcastle’s, and, though 
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I’m poor, that’s no great misfortune to a content- 
ed mind; and, until this moment, I never thought 
that it was bad to want fortune. 

Mar, And why now, my pretty simplicity? 

Miss Hard. Because it puts me at a distance 
from one, that if T had a thousand pound, I would 
give it all to. — 

Mar. [Aside.| This simplicity bewitches me ; 
so that, if I stay, ’m undone. I must make one 
bold effort, and leave her. [To her.] Your par- 
tiality in my favour, my dear, touches me most 
sensibly, and were I to live for myself alone, I 
could easily fix my choice. But I owe too much 
to the opinion of the world, too much to the au- 
thority of a father, so that—I can scarcely speak 
it—it affects me. Farewell! [Ext Mar. 

Miss Hard. I never knew half his merit till 
now. He shall not go, if I have power or art to 
detain him. T’ll still preserve the character in 
which I stooped to conquer, but will undeceive 
my papa, who, perhaps, may laugh him out of 
his resolution. [ Exit Miss HanpcastLe. 


Enter Tony, and Miss NeviLue. 


Tony. Ay, you may steal for yourselves the 
next time; I have done my duty. She has got 
the jewels agajn, that’s a sure thing; but she be- 
lieves it ‘was all a mistake of the servants. 

Miss Nev. But, my dear cousin, sure you won't 
forsake us in this distress. If she in the least 
suspects that I am going off, I shall certainly be 
locked up, or sent to my aunt Pedigree's, which 
1s ten times worse. 

Tony. To be sure, aunts of all kinds are damn- 
ed bad things. But what can I do? I have got 
you a pair of horses that will fly hike Whistle- 
jacket, and I’m sure you can’t say but I have 
courted you nicely before her face. Here she 
comes; we must court a bit or two more, for fear 
she should suspect us. 

[ They retire, and seem to fondle. 


Enter Mrs Harpcastie, 


Mrs Hard. Well, I was greatly fluttered, to 
be sure. But my son tells me it was all a mis- 
take of the servants. I shan’t be easy, however, 
till they are fairly married; and then, let her keep 
her own fortune. But, what do I see? Fondling 
together, as I’m alive! I never saw Tony so 
sprightly before! Ah! have I caught you, my 
pretty doves! What, billing, exchanging stolen 
glances, and broken murmurs? Ah! 

Tony. As for murmurs, mother, we grumble a 
little now and then, to be sure. But there’s no 
love lost between us. 

Mrs Hard. A mere sprinkling, Tony, upon 
the flame, only to make it burn brighter. 

Miss Nev. Cousin Tony promises to give us 
more of his company at home. Indeed, he shan’t 
leave us any more. It won’t leave us, cousin 
Tony, will it? 

Tony. O! it’s a pretty creature. No, I’d soon- 
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er leave my horse in a pound, than leave you 
when you smile upon one so. Your laugh makes 
you so becoming. 

Miss Nev. Agreeable cousin! who can help 
admiring that natural humour, that pleasant, 
broad, red, thoughtless, [Patting his cheek.] Ah! 
it’s a bold face! 

Mrs Hard. Pretty innocence ! 

Tony. Ym sure I always loved cousin Con’s 
hazel eyes, and her pretty long fingers, that she 
twists this way and that, over the haspicholls, like 
a parcel of bobbins. 

Mrs Hard. Ah, he would charm the bird from 
the tree ! I was never so happy before! My boy 
takes after his father, poor Mr Lumpkin, exact- 
ly ! The jewels, my dear Con, shall be yours in- 
continently. You shall have them. Is not he a 
sweet boy, my dear? You shall be married to- 
morrow, and we'll put off the rest of his educa- 
tion, like Dr Drowsey’s sermons, to a fitter op- 
portunity, A 


Enter Diccory. 


Dig. Where’s the ’Squire ? I have got a letter 
for your worship. 

Tony. Give it to my mamma. 
my letters first. , 

‘Dig. I had orders to deliver it into your own 
hands: ~ 

“Tony. Who does it come from ? 
Dig. Your worship mun ask that o’ the letter 
itself, ' 

Tony. 1 could wish to know, though. i 

[Turning the letter, and gazing on it. 

Miss Nev.’ [Aside.| Undone, undone. A let- 
ter to him from Hastings. I know the hand. If 
my aunt sees it, we are ruined for ever. I'll 
keep her employed a little if Ican. [To Mrs 
Harpcastyez.] But I have not told you, madam, 
of my cousin’s smart answer just now to Mr Mar- 
low. We so laughed—You must know, madam 
—this way a little, for he must not hear us. * 

«2p a [ They confer. 

Tony. [Still gazing.| A damned cramped piece 
of penmanship, as ever I saw in my life! I can - 
read your print-hand very well. But here there 
are such handles, and shanks, and dashes, that 
one can scarce tell the head from the tail. ‘To 
‘ Anthony Lumpkin, Esq.’ It’s very odd, I can 
read the outside of my letters, where my own 
name is, well enough. But, when I come to 
open it, it’s all—buzz. That’s hard, very hard : 
for the inside of the letter is always the cream 
of the correspondence. 

Mrs Hard. Wa, ha, ha! Very well, very 
well. And so my son was too hard for the phi- 
losopher ? 

Miss Nev. Yes, madam; but you must hear 
the rest, madam. A little more this way, or he 
may hear us. You'll hear how he puzzled hing 
again. 


She reads all 
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Mrs Hard. He seems strangely puzzled now 
himself, methinks. 

Tony. [Still gazing.] A damned up and down 
hand, as if it was disguised in liquor. [ Reading. ] 
‘ Dear sir,’ Ay, that’s that. Then there’s an M, 
and aT, and an S! but whether the next be an 
izzard or an R, confound me, I cannot tell! 

_Mrs Hard. What’s that, my dear? Can I 
give you any assistance? 

Miss Nev. Pray, aunt, let me read it. Nobo- 
dy reads acramp hand better than I. [ Twotching 
the letter from her.| Do you know who it is 
from? 

Tony. Can’t tell, except from Dick Ginger, 
the feeder. 

Miss Nev. Ay, so it is, [Pretending to read.] 
* Dear Squire, hoping that you’re in health, as I 
“am at this present. The gentlemen of the 
“ Shake-bag club has cut the gentlemen of the 
* Goose-green quite out of feather. The odds— 
“ —um—odd battle um—long fighting—um.’ 
here, here ; it’s all about cocks, and fighting ; it’s 
of no consequence ; here, put it up, put it up. 

[Thrusting the crumpled letter upon him. 

Tony. But I tell you, miss, it’s of all the con- 
sequence in the world. I would not lose the 
rest of it for a guinea. Here, mother, do you 
make it out. Of no consequence ? 

[Giving Mrs Harocastte the letter. 

Mrs Hard. How is this! [Reads.] ‘ Dear 
* Squire, I am now waiting for Miss Neville, with 
“a post chaise and pair, at the bottom of the 
* garden ; but I find my horses yet unable to per- 
“form the journey. I expect you'll assist us 
“ with a pair of fresh horses, as you promised.— 
“Dispatch is necessary, as the hag (ay the hag) 
“ your mother, will otherwise suspect us. Your's, 
* Hastings” Grant me patience! I shall run dis- 
tracted! My rage chokes me! 

Miss Neo. I hope, madam, you'll suspend your 
resentment fur a few moments, and not impute 
to me any impertinence, or sinister design, that 
belongs to another. 

Mrs Hard. [Curtseying very low.] Fine spo- 
ken madam! you are most miraculously polite 
and engaging, and quite the very pink of court- 
esy and circumspection. Madam ! [Changing 
her tone.| And you, you great ill-fashioned oaf, 
with scarce sense enough to keep your mouth 
shut! Were you, too, joined against me? But 
I'll defeat all your plots ina moment, As for 
you, madain, since you have got a pair of fresh 
horses ready, it would be cruel to disappoint 
them. So, if you please, instead of running a- 
way with your spark, prepare, this very moment, 
to run offwith me. Your old aunt Pedigree will 
keep you secure, I’ll warrant me. You, tov, sir, 
may mount your horse, and guard us upon the 
way. Here, Thomas, Roger, Diggory, I'll shew 
you, that I wish you better than, you do your- 
selves, : [ Exit, 

Miss Nev. So, now, I’m completely ruined ! 
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Tony. Ay, that’s a sure thing. 

Miss Nev. What better could be expected 
from being conneted with such a stupid fool, and 
after all the nods and signs I made him ! 

Tony. By the laws, miss, it was your own cle- 
verness, and not my stupidity, that did your bu- 
siness. You were so nice, and so busy with 
your Shake-bags and Goose-greens, that I thought 
you could never be making believe. 


Enter Hasrrnes. 


Hast. So, sir, I find, by my servant, that you 
have shewn my letter, and betrayed us. Was 
this well done, young gentleman? 

Tony. Here’s another. Ask miss, there, who 
betrayed you. Ecod, it was her doing, not 
mine. 


Enter Martow. 


Mar. So I have been finely used here among 
you! Rendered contemptible, driven into ill- 
manners, despised, insulted, laughed at ! ’ 

Tony. Here’s another! We shall have old 
Bedlam broke loose presently. 

Miss Nev. And there, sir, is the gentleman to 
whom we all owe every obligation. 

Mar. What can I say to him? a mere booby, 
an idiot, whose ignorance and age are a protec- 
tion. 

Hast. A poor contemptible booby, that would 
but disgrace correction. / 

Miss Nev. Yet with cunning and malice 
enough to make himself merry with all our em- 
barrassments. 

Hast. An insensible cub. 

_ Mar, Replete with tricks and mischief, 

Tony. Baw! damme, but I'll fight you both, 
one after the other—with baskets. 

Mar. As for him, he’s below resentment. 
But your conduct, Mr Hastings, requires an ex- 
planation. Youknew of my mistakes, yet would 
not undeceive me ! 

Hast. Tortured as I am with my own disap- 
pvintments, is this a time for explanations? It is 
not friendly, Mr Marlow. 

Mar. But, sir 

Miss Nev. Mr Marlow, we never kept on your 
mistake, till it was too late to undeceive youu— 
Be pacified. 








Enter Servant. 


Ser. My mistress desires you'll get ready im- 
mediately, madam. The horses are putting to, 
Your hat and things are in the next room. We 
are to go thirty miles before morning. 

[ Exit Servant. 

Miss Nev. Well, well; Vill come presently. 

Mar. [To Hasrrnes.] Was it well done, sir, to 
assist in rendering me ridiculous? To hang me 
out for the scorn of all my acquaintance? De- 
pend upon it, sir, I shall expect an explanation. 

Hast. Was it well done, sir, if you are upon 
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that subject, to deliver, what I entrusted to your- 
self, to the care of another, sir? 

Miss Nev. Mr Hastings! Mr Marlow! 
Why will you increase my distress by this ground- 
less dispute? I implore, I entreat you 
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Enter Servant. 


Ser. Your cloak, madam. My mistress is im- 
patient. } 

Miss Nev. Icome. Pray, be pacified. If I 
leave you thus, I shall die with apprehension. 


Enter. Servant. 

Ser. Your fan, muff, and gloves, madam. The 
horses are waiting. _ 

Miss Nev. O, Mr*Marlow ! if you knew what 
a scene of constraint and ill-nature hes before 
me, I am sure it would convert your resentment 
into pity. } 

Mar. I am so distracted with a variety of 
passions, that I don’t know what I do. Forgive 
me, madam. George, forgive me. You know 
my hasty temper, and should not exasperate it. 

Hast. The torture of my situation is my only 
excuse, 


ACT 


SCENE T.—Continues. 


‘Enter Hastines and Servant: 


Hast. You saw the old lady and Miss Neville 
drive off, you say? 

Ser. Yes, your honour. They went off in a 
post coach, and the young ’squire went on horse- 
back. They’re thirty miles off by this time. 

Hast. Then, all my hopes are over ! 

Ser. Yes, sir. Old sir Charles is arrived.— 
He, and the old gentleman of the house, have 
been laughing at Mr Marlow’s mistake this half 
hour. They are coming this way. 

Hast. Then, I must not be seen. So, now to 
my fruitless appointment at the bottom of the 
garden. This is about the time. [ Exit. 


Enter Sin Cuartes Maritow and Harp- 
CASTLE. 


Hard. Ha, ha, ha! The peremptory tone in 
which he sent forth his sublime commands ! 

Sir Cha. And tlie reserve, with which, I suppose, 
he treated all your advances ! 

Hard. And yet he might have seen some- 
thing in me above a common inn-keeper, too. 

Sir Cha. Yes, Dick! but he mistook you for 
an uncommon inn-keeper, ha, ha, ha ! 

Hard. Well, I am in too good spirits to think 
of any thing but joy. Yes, my dear friend, this 
union of our families will-make our personal 
friendships hereditary; and though my daugh- 
ter’s fortune is but small 

Sir Cha. Why, Dick, will you talk of fortune 
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Miss Nev. Well, my dear Hastings, if you 
have that esteem for me, that I think, that Tam 
sure you have, your constancy for three years 
will but increase the happiness of our future 
connection. If- f 

Mrs Hard. [Within.] Miss Neville. Con- 
stance! why Constance, I say ! 3 

Miss Nev. ’m coming. Well, constancy.— 
Remember, constancy is the word. | Evit. 

Hast. My heart, how can I support this? To 
be so near happiness, and such happiness ! 

Mar. [To Toxy.] You see now, young gentle- 
man, the effects of your folly. What might be 
amusement to you, is here disappointment, and 
even distress. 

Tony. [From a reverie.| Ecod, I have hit it! 
It’s here. Your hands. Yours and yours, my 
poor Sulky." My boots there, ho! Meet me two 
hours hence, at the bottom of the garden; and 
if you don’t find Tony Lumpkin a more good-na- 
tured fellow than you thought for, Vl give you 
leave to take my best horse, and Bet Bouncer 
into the bargain. Come along! My boots, ho ! 

[ Exeunt. 
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to me? My son is possessed of more than a 
competence already, and can want nothing but a 
good and virtuous girl to share his happiness, and 
encrease it. If they like each other, as vou say 
they dao —— 

Hard. If, man? I tell you they do hike each 
other. My daughter as good as told me so. 

Sir Cha. But girls are apt to flatter them- 
selves, you know. 

Hard. I saw him grasp her hand in the warm- 
est manner myself; and here he comes to put 
you out of your ifs, I warrant him. 


Enter Martow. 


Mar. I come, sir, once mere, to ask pardon 
for my strange conduct. I can scarce reflect on 
my insolence without confusion ? 

Hard. Tut, boy! a trifle. You take it too 
gravely. An hour or two’s laughing with my 
daughter will set all to rights again—She’ll never 
like you the worse for it, 

Mar. Sir, I shall be always proud of her ap- 
probation. 

Hard. Approbation is but a cold word, Mr 
Marlow; if I am not deceived, you have some- 
thing more than approbation thereabouts. You 
take me? 

Mar. Really, sir, I have not that happiness. 

Hard. Come, boy; I’m an old fellow, and 
know what’s what, as well as you that are young- 
er. I know what has past between you 
but mum, 

Mar. Sure, sir, nothing has past between us 

3 
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but the most profound respect on my side, and 
the most distant reserve on hers. You don’t 
think, sir, that my impudence has been passed 
upon all the rest of the family ? 

Hard. Impudence! No, I don’t say that— 
Not quite impudence—Though girls like to be 
played with, and rumpled too, sometimes, But 
she has told no tales, I assure you. 

Mar. { never gave her the slightest cause. 

Hard. Well, well. I like modesty in its place 
well enough: But this is over acting, young 
- gentleman. You may be open. |Your father 
and I will like you the better for it. 

. Mar, May I die, sir, if I ever 

Hard. I tell you, she don’t dislike you; and as 
I’m sure you like her 

Mar. Dear—I protest, sir } 

Hard. 1 see no reason why you should not be 
joined as fast as the parson can tie you. 

Mar. But hear me, sir 

Hard. Your father approves the match, I ad- 
mire it, every moment’s delay will be doing mis- 
chief, so i 

Mar. But why won’t you hear me? By all 
that’s just and true, I never gave Miss Hard- 
castle the slightest mark of my attachinent, or 
even the most distant hint to suspect me of af- 
fection. We had but one interview, and that 
was formal, modest, and uninteresting. 

Hard. [ Aside.| This fellow’s formal, modest 
impudence, is beyond bearing, 

Sir Cha. And you never grasped her hand, or 
made any protestations? 

Mar. As Heaven is my witness, I came down 
in obedience to your commands! I saw the lady 
without emotion, and parted without reluctance. 
I hope you'll exact no further proofs of my duty, 
nor prevent me from leaving a house, in which I 
suffer so many mortifications. [ Exit. 

Sir Cha. Vm astonished at the air of sincerity 
with which he parted ! 

Hard. And I’m astonished at the deliberate 
intrepicity of his assurance. 

Sir Cha. I dare pledge my life and honour 
upon his truth. 

Hard. Here comes my daughter, and I would 
stake my happiness upon her veracity. 

















Enter Miss Harpcastie, 


Kate, come hither, child. Answer us sincerely, 
and without reserve; has Mr Marlow made you 
' any professions of love and affection? 

Miss Hard. The question is very abrupt, sir! 
But .since you require unreserved sincerity, I 
think he has. 

Hard. [To Sir Cuartes.] You see! 

Sir Cha. And pray, madam, have you and my 
son had more than one interview ? 

Miss Hard. Yes, sir, several. 

Hard. [To Sir Cuartes.] You see! 

Sir Cha. But did he profess any attachment ? 

Miss Hard. A lasting one. ‘ 
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Sir Cha. Did he talk of love? 

Miss Hard. Much, sir. 

Sir Cha. Amazing! And all this formally? 

Miss Hard. Formally. : 
A aoe Now, my friend, I hope you are satis- 
ed! ; 

Slr Cha. And how did he behave, madam? 

Miss Hard. As most profest admirers do. 
Said some civil things of my face, talked much 
of his want of merit, and the greatness of mine ; 
mentioned his heart, gave a short tragedy-speech, 
and ended with pretended rapture. 

Sir Cha. Now I’m perfectly convinced, indeed. . 
I know his conversation among women to be 
modest and submissive. This forward, canting, 
ranting manner, by no means describes him, and 


+ I’m confident he never sat for the picture.4 


Miss Hard. Then what, sir, if I should con- 
vince you to your face of my sincerity? If you 
and my papa, in about half an hour, will place 
yourselves behind that screen, you shall hear bim 
declare his passion to me in person. 

Sir Cha. Agreed. And if I find him what you 
describe, all my happiness in him must have an 
end. | Exit. 

Miss Hard. And if you don’t find him what I 
describe—I fear my happiness must never have a 
beginning. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE Il.—The back of the garden. 


Enter Hastinos. 


Hast. What an ideot am J, to wait here for a 
fellow, who probably takes a delight in mortify- 
ing me. He never intended to be punctual, and 
Vill wait no longer. What do I see? It is he, 
and perhaps with news. of my Constance. 


Enter Tony, booted and sputtered. 


My honest ’squire! I now find you a man 
of your word. This looks like friendship. 

Tony. Ay, I’m your friend, and the best friend 
you have in the world, if you knew but all. This 
riding by night, by the by, is cursedly tiresome. 
It has shook me worse than the basket of a 
stage coach, ; 

Hast. But how? Where did you leave your 
fellow travellers? Are they in safety? Are they 
housed? 

Tony. Five and twenty miles in two hours and 
a half, is no such bad driving. The poor beasts 
have smoked for it: Rabbit me, but Td rather 
ride forty miles after a fox, than ten with such 
varment ! . 

Hast. Well, but where have you left the la- 
dies? I die with impatience. 

Tony. Left them? Why, where should I leave 
them, but where I found them? 

Hast. This is a riddle ! 

Tony. Riddle me this then. What's that goes 
round the house, and round the house, and never 
touches the house? 
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Hast. Vm still astray. 

Tony. Why that’s it, mun: I have led them 
astray: By jingo, there’s not a pond or slough 
within five miles of the place but they can tell 
the taste of ! : 

Hast. Ha, ha, ha! I understand; you took 
them in a round, while they supposed themselves 
going forward. And so you lave at last brought 
them home again ! ; 

Tony. You shall hear. I first took them down 
Feather-bed-lane, where we stuck fast in the 
mud. I then rattled them crack over the stones 
of Up-and-down Hill—I then introduced them to 
the gibbet on Heavy-tree Heath—and from that, 
with a circumbendibus, I fairly lodged them in 
the horsepond at the bottom of the garden. 

Hast. But no accident, I hope? 

Tony. No, no. Only mother is confoundedly 
frightened. She thinks herself forty miles off. 
She’s sick of the journey, and the cattle can 
scarce crawl. Sv, if your own horses be ready, 
you may whip off with cousin, and l’ll be bound 
that no soul here can budge a foot to follow you. 

Hast. My dear friend, how can I be grateful? 

Tony. Ay, now its dear friend, noble ’squire. 
Just now, it was all idiot; cub, and run me 
through the guts.. Damn your way of fighting, I 
say! After we take a knock in this part of the 
country, we kiss and be friends. But if you had 
run me through the guts, then I should be dead, 
and you might go kiss the hangman. ° 

Hast. The rebuke is just. But I must hasten 
to relieve Miss Neville. If you keep the old lady 
employed, I promise to take care of the young 
one. [Exit Hastrnes. 

Tony. Never fear me: Here she comes! Va- 
nish! She’s got from the pond, and draggled up 
to the waist like a mermaid. 


Enter Mrs Harpcastte. 


Mrs Hard. Oh, Tony, I’m killed! Shook ! 
Battered to death! I shall never survive it !— 
That last jolt, that laid us against the quickset 
hedge, has done my business. 

Tony. Alack, mamma, it was all your own 
fault. You would be for running away by night, 
without knowing one inch of the way. 

Mrs Hard. I wish we were at home again ! ‘I 
never met so many accidents in so short a jour- 
ney. Drenched in the mud, overturned in a 
ditch, stuck fast in a slough, jolted toa jelly, and 
at last to lose our way! Whereabouts do you 
think we are, Tony? 

Tony. By my guess, we should be upon Crack- 
skull common, about forty miles from home. 

Mrs Hard. Olud! O lud! the most notorious 
spot in all the country. We only want a robbery 
to make a complete night on’t. 

Tony. Don’t be afraid, mamma, don’t be a- 
fraid. Two of the five that kept here are hang- 
ed, and the other three may not find us. Don't 
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be afraid.: Is that a man that’s galloping behind 
us? No; its only a tree. Don’t be afraid. 

Mrs Hard. The fright will certainly kill me ! 

Tony. Do you see any thing like a black hat 
moving behind the thicket? 

Mrs Hard. O death ! 

Tony. No, its only a cow: 
mamma—don’t be afraid. 

Mrs Hard» As I’m alive, Tony; I see a man 
coming towards us! Ah! I’m sure on’t. If he 
perceives us, we are undone. 

Tony. [Aside.] Father in law, by all that’s un- 
lucky, come to take one of his night walks! 
[To her.] Ah, its, a highwayman, with pistols as 
long as my arm. A damned ill looking fellow ! 

Mrs Hard. Good Heaven defend us! He ap- 
proaches, bo 7 

Lony. Do you hide yourself in that thicket, 
and leave me to manage him. If there be any 
danger I’ll cough, and cry hem! When I cough, 
be Sure to keep close: 

[Mrs Harvcastte hides behind a tree in the 

back scene.| 


Don’t be afraid, 


Enter Hanrpcastve. 


_ Hard. Ym mistaken, or I heard voices of peo- 
ple in want of help. Oh, Tony, is that you? TI 
did not expect you so soon back. Are your mo- 
ther and het charge in safety ? 

Tony. Very safe, sir, at my aunt Pedigree’s. 
Hem! 

Mrs Hard. (From behind.| Ah death! I find 
there’s danger! : 

Hard. Forty miles in three hours! sure, that’s 
too much, my youngster. f 

Tony. Stout horses and willing minds make 
short journies, as they say.. Hem! 

Mrs Hard. | From behind.| Sure he'll do the 
dear boy no harm ! 

Hard. But I heard a voice here; I should be 
glad to know from whence it came? 

Tony. It was I, sir, talking to myself, sir, I 
was saying that forty miles in three hours was 
very good guing. Hem! As to be sure it was. 
Hem! I have got a sort of cold by being out in 
the air, We'll go in, if you please? Hem! ; 

Hard. But if you talked to yourself, you did 
not answer yourself. I am certain I heard two 
voices, and am resolved [ Ruising his voice.] to 
find the other out. 

Mrs Hard. | From behind.| Oh! he’s coming 
to find me out! Oh! 

Tony. What need you go, sir, if I tell you? 
Hem! Til lay down my life for the truth—hem 
—T’ll tell you all, sir, [ Detaining him. 

Hard. J tell you, I will not be detained., I in- 
sist on seeing. It’s vain to expect I'll believe 


you. 

Mrs Hard. [Running forward from bein. | 
O Jud! he’ll murder’ my poor boy, my darling 
Here, good gentleman, whet your rage upon me. 
Take my money, my life, but spare that young 
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gentleman! spare my child, if you have any mer- 
cy! 

Hard. My wife! as I ama Christian. From 
whence can she come, or what does she mean ! 

Mrs Hard. { Kneeling.| Take compassion on 
us, good Mr Highwayman. Take our money, our 
watches, all we have, but spare our lives. We 
will never bring you to justice, indeed we won't, 
good Mr Highwayman ! 

. Hard. 1 believe the woman’s out of her senses ! 
What, Dorothy, don’t you know me? 

Mrs Hard. Mr Hardcastle, as ’m alive! My 
fears blinded me. But who, my dear, could have 
expected to meet you here, in this frightful place, 
so far from home? What has brought you to fol- 
low us? 

Hard. Sure, Dorothy, you have not lost your 
wits. So far from home, when you are within 
forty yards of your own door.—[ To him.] This is 
one of your old tricks, you graceless rogue !—| To 
her.] Don’t you know the gate, and the mulberry- 
tree? and don’t you remember the horsepond, my 
dear? 

Mrs Hard. Yes, I shall remember. the horse- 
pond as long as I live; I have caught my death 
in it—| To Tony.] And is it to you, you grace- 
less varlet, I owe all this? T’ll teach you to abuse 
your mother, I will. 

Tony. Ecod, mother, all the parish says you 
have spoiled me, and so you may take the fruits 
ont. : 

Mrs Hard. Vl spoil you, I will! 

? [ Follows him off the stage. 

Hard. There’s morality, however, in his re- 
ply. [ Exit. 


Enter Hastincs and Miss Nevitte. 


Hast. My dear Constance, why will you deli- 
berate thus? If we delay a moment, all is lost 
for ever. Pluck up a little resolution, and we 
shall soon be out of the reach of her malignity. 

Miss Nev. I find it impossible. My spirits are 
so sunk with the agitations I have suffered, that 
Iam unable to face any new danger. Two or 
three years patience.will, at last, crown us with 
happiness. 

Hast, Such a tedious delay is worse than in- 
constancy. Let us fly, my charmer! Let us date 
our happiness from this very moment. Perish 
fortune! Love and content will increase what 
we possess beyond a monarch’s revenue. Let me 
prevail. 

' Miss Nev. No, Mr Hastings; no. Prudence 
once more comes to my relief, and I will obey 
its dictates. In the moment of passion, fortune 
may be despised, but it ever produces a lasting 
repentance. I’m resolved to apply to Mr Hard- 
castle’s compassion and justice for redress. 

Hast. But though he had the will, he has not 
the power to relieve you. 

Miss Nev. But he has influence ; and upon that 
Jam resolved to rely. 
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Hast. I have no hopes, But since you persist, 
I must reluctantly obey you. | Kweunt. 


SCENE I1l.—Changes. 


Enter Str Cuarres Martow and Miss 
HarpcastLe. 


Sir Cha. What a situation am Iin! If what 
you say appears, I shall then find a guilty son. 
If what he says be true, I shall then lose one 
that, of all others, I most wished for a daughter. 

Miss Hard. I am proud of your approbation, 
and to shew I merit it, if you place yourselves as 
I directed, you shall hear his explicit declaration. 
But he comes, 

Sir Cha. ll to your father, and keep him to 
the appointment. [Exit Sir Cua, 
Enter Mantow. 

Mar. Though prepared for setting out, I come 
once more to take leaye; nor did 1, ull this mo- 
ment, know the pain I feel in the separation. 

Miss Hard. [In her own natural manner.| 1 
believe these suffermgs cannot be very great, sir, 
which you can so easily remove. A day or two 
longer, perhaps, might lessen your uneasiness, by 
shewing the little value of what you now think 
proper to regret. 

Mar. {Aside.| This girl every moment im- 
proves upon me.—[ To her.| It must not be, ma- 
dam. I have already trifled tog long with my heart. 
My yery pride begins to submit to my passion. 
The disparity of education and fortune, the an- 
ger of a parent, and the contempt of my equals, 
begin to lose their weight; and nothing can re- 
store me to myself, but this painful effort of re- 
solution. 

Miss Hard. Then go, sir. I'll urge nothing 
more to detain you. Though my family be as 
good as hers you came down to visit, and my 
education, I hope, not inferior, what are these 
advantages without equal affluence? I must re- 
main contented with the slight approbation of 
imputed merit ; I must have only the mockery of 
your addresses, while all your serious aims are 
fixed on fortune. 


Enter Warvcastrx and Sir Caartes Maritow 
from behind. ; 


Sir Cha. Here, behind this screen. 

Hard. Ay, ay; make no noise. I’ll engage my 
Kate covers him with confusion at last. 

Mar. By heavens, madam, fortune was ever 
my smallest consideration! Your beauty at first 
caught my eye; for, who could see that without | 
emotion? But every moment that I converse 
with you, steals in some new grace, heightens the 
picture, and gives it stronger expression. What 
at first seemed rustic plainness, now appears re- 
fined simplicity. What seemed forward assu- 
rance, now strikes me as the result of courageous 
innocence, and conscious virtue. 
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Sir Cha. What can it mean? He amazes me ! 

Hard. 1 told you how it would be. Hush ! 

Mar. I am now determined to stay, madam, 
and I have too good an opinion of my father’s 
discernment, when he sees you, to doubt his ap- 
probation. 

Miss Hard. No, Mr Marlow, I will not, can- 
not detain you. Do you think I could suffer a 
connection, in which there is the smallest room 
for repentance? Do you think I would take the 
mean advantage of a transient passion, to load 
you with confusion? Do you think I could ever 
relish that happiness which was acquired by less- 
ening yours? 

Mar. By all that’s good, I can have no happi- 
ness but what’s in your power to grant me. Nor 
shall I ever feel repentance, but in not having 
seen your merits before. I will stay, even con- 
trary to your wishes; and though you should per- 
sist to shun me, I will make my respectful assi- 
duities atone for the levity of my past conduct. 

Miss Hard. Sir, I must entreat you'll desist. 
As our acquaintance began, so let it end, in in- 
difference. I might have given an hour or two 
to levity ; but seriously, Mr Marlow, do you think 
I could ever submit to a connexion, where I must 
appear mercenary, and you imprudent? Do you 
think I could ever catch at the confident ad- 
dresses of a secure admirer? 

Mar. { Kneeling.] Does this look like security? 
Does this look like confidence? No, madam, 
every moment that shews me your merit, only 
serves to increase my diffidence and confusion. 
Here let me continue 

Sir’‘Cha. I can hold it no longer. Charles, 
Charles, how hast thou’ deceived me! Is this 
your indifference, your uninteresting conversa- 
tion? 

Hard. Your cold contempt; your formal in- 
terview? What have you to say now? ; 

Mar, That I’m all amazement! What can it 
mean? Se 

Hard. Tt means, that you can say and unsay 

. things at pleasure. That you can address a lady 
in private, and deny it in public; that you have 
one story for us, and another for my daughter. 

Mar, Daughter'!|—this lady your daughter? 

Hard. Yes, sir, my only daughter; my Kate; 
whose else should she be? ; 

Mar. Oh, the devil! ° 

Miss Hard. Yes, sir, that very identical, tall, 
squinting lady, you were pleased to take me for 
[Curtesying.]. “She that you addressed as the’ 
mild, modest, sentimental man of gravity, and 

‘the bold, forward, agreeable rattle of the ladies’ 
club; ha, ha, ha! ve r 

Mar. Zounds! there’s no bearing this; 
worse than death! os 

Miss Hard. In which of your characters, sir, 
will you give us leave to address you? As the 
faltering gentleman, with looks on the ground, 

‘that speaks just to be heard, and hates hypocrisy ; 





it’s 
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or the loud confident creature, that. keeps it up 
with Mrs Mantrap, and old Mrs Biddy Buckskin, ' 
till three in the morning; ha, ha, ha! 
Mar. O, curse on my noisy head! I never at-' 
tempted to be impudent yet, that I was not ta- 
ken down. I must be gone. _ } E 
Hard. By the hand of my body, but you shall 
not! I see ‘it was all a mistake, and I am rejoi- 
ced to find it.. You shall not, sir, I tell you. I 
know she’ll forgive you. Won't you forgive him, 
Kate? We'll all forgive you. Take courage, man. 
[ They retire, she tormenting him to the 
- back scene. i " ; 


Enter Mrs Harpcastte, and Tony. 


Mrs Hard. So, so, they’re gene off ! Let them 
go, I care not. 

Hard. Who gone? 

Mrs Hard. My dutiful niece and her gentle- 
man, Mr Hastings, from town. He who came. 
down with our modest visitor here. } 

Sir Cha. Who, my honest George Hastings? 
As worthy a fellow as lives, and the girl could 
not have made a more prudent choice. 

Hard. Then, by the hand of my body, I’m 
proud of the connexion ! 

Mrs Hard. Well, if he bas taken away the la- 
dy, he has not taken her fortune; that remains in 
this family, to console us for her loss. 

Hard. Sure, Dorothy, you would not be so 
mercenary ? : 

Mrs Hard, Ay, that’s my affair, not yours. 
But, you know, if your.son, when of age, refuses 
to marry his cousin, her whole fortune is them at 
her own disposal. c 

Hard. Ay, but he’s not of age, and she has not 
thought proper to wait for his refusal. 


Enter Hastines, and Miss NEvILue. 


Mrs Hard. { Aside.| What, returned so soon! 
I begin not to like it. 

Hast. [To Harpcastyt.] For my late attempt 
to fly off with your niece, let my present confu- 
sion be my punishment. We are now come 
back, to appeal from your justice to your hu- 
manity. By her father’s consent, I first paid her 
my addresses, and our passions were first found- 
ed in duty. : 

Miss Nev. Since his death, I have been obli- 
ged to stoop to dissimulation to avoid oppression. 
In an hour of levity, I was ready even to give up 
my fortune to secure my choice. But I am now 
recovered from the delusion, and hope, from your 
tenderness, what is denied me from a nearer con- 
nexion,. ; ; i 

‘Mrs Hard. Pshaw, pshaw ! this is‘all but the 
whining end of a modern novel. 

Hard. Be it what it will, I’m glad they. are 
come back to reclaim their due. Come hither, 
Tony, boy. Do you refuse this lady’s hand, whom 
I now offer you? A ey 7 
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Tony. What signifies my refusing? You know 
I can’t refuse her till I’m of age, father. 

Hard. While I thought concealing your age, 
boy, was likely to conduce to your improvement, 
I concurred with your mother’s desire to keep it 

‘secret. But since I find she turns it to a wrong 
use, I must now declare, you have been of age 
these three months. 

Tony. Of age! Am I of age, father? 

Hard. Above three months. 

Tony. Then you'll seé the first use I'll make of 
my liberty. [Taking Miss Nevitir’s hand.] 
Witness all men, by these presents, that I, An- 
thony Lumpkin, esquire, of Blank place, refuse 
you, Constantia Neville, spinster, of no place at 
all, for my true and lawful wife. So Constantia 
Neville may marry whom she pleases, and Tony 
Lumpkin is his own man again. 

'’ Sir Cha. O brave squire ! 
Hast. My worthy friend! 
Mrs Hard. My undutiful offspring ! 
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Mar. Joy, my dear George ! I give you joy sin- 
cerely. And could I prevail upon my little ty- 
rant here to be less arbitrary, I should be the 
happiest man alive, if you would return me the 
favour, 

Hast. [To Miss Harpcastiz.] Come, ma- 
dam, you are now driven to the very last scene 
of all your contrivances. I know you like him. 
I’m sure he loves you; and you must and shall 
have him. 

Hard. [Joining their hands.| And I say so 
too. ‘Mr Marlow, if she makes as good a wife as. 
she has a daughter, I don’t believe you'll ever re- 
pent your bargain. So now, to supper. To-mor- 
row we shall gather all the poor of the parish 
about: us, and the mistakes of the night shall be 
crowned with a merry morning; so, boy, take 
her: and, as you have been mistaken in the mis~ 
tress, my wish is, that you may never be mista~ 
ken in the wife. . 

{Exeunt. 
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ACT I, 


SCENE I.—An apartment at BELVILLY’s, 


Enter Captatn Savace, and Miss Watsinc- 
HAM. 


Capt. Sav. Ha, ha, ha! Well, Miss Walsing- 
ham, this fury is going; what a noble peal she 
has rung in Belville’s ears ! 

Miss Wal. Did she see you, captain Savage? 

Capt Sav. No, I took care of that; for though 
she is not married to my father, she has ten times 
the influence of a wife, and might injure me not 
a little with him, if I did not support her side of 
the question. . 

Miss Wal, It was a pleasant conceit of Mr 

3 


Belville, to insinuate the poor woman was disor~ 
dered in her senses !—— 

Capt Sav. And, did you observe how the ter- 
magant’s violence of temper supported the pro- 
bability of the charge ? 

Miss Wal. Yes; she became almost frantic, in 
reality, when she found herself treated like a 
mad-woman. 

Capt. Sav, Belville’s affected surprise, too, was 
admirable ! 

Miss Wal. Yes; the hypocritical composure of 
his countenance, and his counterfeit pity for thé 
poor woman, were intolerable. ‘ 

Capt. Sav. While that amiable creature, hig 
wife, implicitly believed every syllable he said— 
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Miss Wal. And felt nothing but pity for the 
accuser, instead of paying the least regard to the 
accusation, But pray, is it really under a pre- 
tence of getting the girl upon the stage, that Bel- 
ville has taken away Mrs Tempest’s niece from 
the people she boarded with? 

Capt. Sav. It is. Belville, ever on the look- 
out-for fresh objects, met her in those primitive 
regions of purity, the Green-Boxes; where, dis- 
Covering that she was passionately desirous of be- 
coming an actress, he improved his acquaintance 
with her, in the fictitious character of an Irish 
manager, and she eloped last night, to be, as she 
imagines, the heroine of a Dublin theatre. 

Miss Wal. So, then, as he has kept his real 
name artfully concealed, Mrs Tempest can, at 
most, but suspect him of Miss Leeson’s seduc- 
tion. 

Capt. Sav. Of no more; and this, only, from 
the description of the people who saw him in com- 
pany with her at the play. But I wish the affair 
may not have a serious conclusion ; for she has a 
brother, a very spirited young fellow, who is a 
counsel in the Temple, and who will certainly 
call Belville to an account the moment he hears 
of it. 

Miss Wal. And what will become of the poor 
creature after he has deserted her? 

Capt. Sao. You know that Bellville is generous 
to profusion, and has a thousand good qualities 
to counterbalance, this single fault of gallantry, 
which contaminates his character. 

Miss Wal. You men! you men! You are 
such wretches, that there’s no having a moment’s 
satisfaction with you ! and, what’s still more pro- 
voking, there’s no having a moment’s satisfaction 
without you! 

Capt. Sav. Nay, don’t think us all alike. 

Miss Wal. Vil endeavour to deceive myself; 
for, it is but a poor argument of your sincerity, 
to be the confidant of another’s falsehood. 

Capt, Sav. Nay, no more of this, my love; no 
people live happier than Belville and his wife ; 
nor is there a man in England, notwithstanding 
all his levity, who considers his wife with a warm- 
er degree of affection: if you have a friendship, 
therefore, for her, let her continue in an error, 
so necessary to her repose, and give no hint what- 
ever of his gallantries to any body. 

Miss Wal. If I had no pleasure in obliging 
you, I have too much regard for Mrs Bellville, not 
to follaw your advice; but you need not enjoin 
me so strongly on the subject, when you know I 
can keep a secret. 

Capt Sav. You are all goodness: and the pru- 
dence, with which you have concealed our pri- 
vate engagements, has eternally obliged me. Had 

. you trusted the secret even to Mrs Belville, it 
would not have been safe. She would have told 
her busband; and he is such a rattiescull, that, 
notwithstanding all his regard for me, he would 
have mentioned it in some moment of levity, 
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and sent it in a course of circulation to my fa- 
ther, 

Miss Wal. The peculiarity of your father’s 
temper, joined to my want of fortune, made it 
necessary fur me to keep our engagements invio- 
lably secret. There is no merit, therefore, either 
in my prudence, or in my labouring assiduously 
to cultivate the good opinion of the general, since 
both were so necessary to my own happiness. 
Don’t despise me for this acknowledgment now. 

Capt. Sav. Bewitching softness ! But your good- 
ness, I flatter myself, will be speedily rewarded ; 
you are now such a favourite with him, that he 
is eternally talking of you; and I really fancy he 
means to propose you to me himself; for, last 
night, in a few minutes after he had declared 
you would make the best wife in the world, he 
seriously asked me, if I had any aversion to ma- 
trimony ! 

Miss Wal. Why, that was a very great conces- _ 
sion, indeed, as he seldom stoops to consult any 
body’s inclinations. 

Capt. Sav. So it was, I assure you; for, in the 
army, being used to nothing but command and 
obedience, he removes the discipline of the parade 
into his family, and no more expects his orders 
should ‘be disputed, in matters of a domestic na- 
ture, than if they were delivered at the head of 
his regiment. 

Miss Wal. And yet, Mrs Tempest, who, you 
say, is as much a storm in her nature as her name, 
is disputing them eternally. 


Enter Mr and Mrs Betvit te. 
Bel. Well, Miss Walsingham, have not we had 


a pretty morning’s visitor? 

‘Miss Wal. Really, I think so; and I have been 
asking captain Savage how long the lady has been 
disordered in her senses? 

Bel. Why will they let the poor woman abroad, 
without some body to take care of her? 

Capt. Sav. O, she has her lucid intervals, 

Miss Wal. 1 declare.I shall be as angry with 
you as I am with Bellville. 

" [Aside to the captain. 

Mrs Bel. You can’t think how sensibly she 
spoke at first. 

Bel. I should have had no conception of her 
madness, if she had not brought so preposterous 
a charge against me. ; 


Enter a Servant. 


Ser. Lady Rachel Mildew, madam, sends her 
compliments, and, if you are not particularly en- 
gaged, will do herself the pleasure of waiting 
upon you. 

Mrs Bel. Our compliments, and we shall be 
glad to see her ladyship. [ Exit Servant. 

Bel. I wonder if lady Rachel knows that Tor- 
rington came to town last night from Bath ! 

Mrs Bel. Ehope he has found “benefit by the 
waters; for he is one of the best creatures ex- 
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isting; he’s a downright parson Adams, in good- 
nature and simplicity. , 

Miss Wal. Lady Rachel will be quite happy at 
his return; and, it would be a laughable affair, 
if a match could be brought about between the 
old maid and the old batchelor. 

Capt. Sav. Mr Torrington is. too much taken 
up at Westminster-Hall, to think of payiug his 
devoirs to the ladies, and too plain a speaker, I 
fancy, to be agreeable to lady Rachel. at 

Bel. You mistake the matter widely; she is 
deeply smitten with him; but honest Torrington 
is utterly unconscious of his conquest, and mo- 
destly thinks, that he has not a single attraction 
for any woman in the universe. : 

Mrs Bel. Yet, my poor aunt speaks sufficient- 
ly plain, in all conscience, to give him a different 
opinion of himself. } 

Miss Wal. Yes; and puts her charms into'such 
repair, whenever she expects to meet him, that 
her cheeks look, for all the world, like a rasberry 
ice upon a ground of custard. 

Capt. Sav. I thought Apollo was the only god 
of lady Rachel’s idolatry; and that, in her pas- 
sion for poetry, she had taken leave of -all ‘the 
less elevated affections. 

Bel. O, you mistake again ! the poets are eter- 
nally in love, and can by no means be calculated 
to describe the imaginary passions, without being 
very susceptible of the real ones. 


Enter a Servant. 


Ser. The man, madam, from Tavistock-street» 
has brought home the dresses for the masquerade, 
and desires to know, ‘if there are any commands 
for him. 

Mrs Bel. O! bid him stay till we see the 
dresses ! [ Exit Servant. 

Miss Wal. They are only dominos. 

Bel. Tam glad of that; for characters are as 
difficult to be supported at the masquerade, as 
they are in real life. The last time I was at the 
Pantheon, a vestal virgin invited me to sup with 
her, and swore that her pocket had been picked 
by a justice of peace. : 

Miss Wal. Nay, that was not so bad as the 
Hannlet's ghost, that boxed with Henry the Eighth, 
and afterwards danced a hornpipe to the tune of 
Nancy Dawson! Ha, ha, ha !—We follow you, 
Mrs Belville. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE II.—Changes to Lrtson’s chambers, in 
the temple. 


Enter Lesson. 


Lee. Where is this clerk of mine? Connolly! 

Con. [ Behind.| Here, sir! 

Lee. Have you copied the marriage-settlement, 
as I corrected it? 


Enter Connouty, with pistols. 


Con. Ay, honey, an hour ago. 
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' Lee. What! you have been trying those pis- 
tols? ; 
Con. By my soul, I have been firing them this 
half hour, without once being able to make them 
go off. 

Lee. They are plaguy dirty. 

Con. In troth, so they are ;. I strove to brighten 
them up a little, ‘but some misfortune attends 
every thing Ido, for the more I clane them, the 
dirtier they are, honey. 

Lee. You have had some of your usual daily 
visitors for money, I suppose ? 5 

Con. You may say that! and three or four of 
them are now hanging about the door, that I wish 
handsomely hanged any where else for bodering 
us. 
Lee. No joking, Connolly ! my present situa- 
tion is a very disagreeable one. 

Con. Faith, and so it is; but who makes it 
disagreeable? your aunt Tempest would let you 
have as much money as you please, but you 
won’t condescend to be acquainted with her, 
though people ‘in this country can be very inti- 
mate friends without seeing one another’s faces 
for seven years. 

Lee. Do you think me base enough to receive 
a favour from a woman, who has disgraced her 
family, and stoops to be a kept mistress? you 
see, my sister is already ruined by a connexion 
with her. 

Con. Ah, sir, a good guinea is not the worse 
for coming through a bad hand! if it was, what 
would become of us lawyers? and, by my soul, 
many a high head in London would, at this mi- 
nute, be very low, if they had not received fa- 
vours even from much worse people than kept 
mistresses. : 

Lee. Others, Connolly, may prostitute their 
honour, as they please; mine is my chief posses- 
sion, and I must take particular caré of it. 

Con. Honour, to be sure, is a very fine thing, 
sir; but I don’t see how it is to be taken care of 
without a little money ; your honour, to my know- 
ledge, has not been in your own possession these 
two years; and the devil a crumb can you honest- 
ly swear by, till you get it out of the hands of 
your creditors. 

Lee. I have given you a licence to talk, Con- 
nolly, because I kuow you are faithful: but I 
have not given you a liberty to sport with my 
misfortunes. 

Con. You know I’d die to serve you, sir! but, 
of what use is your giving me leave to spake, if 
you oblige me to hould my. tongue? ’tis out of 
pure love and affection that I put you in mind of 
your misfortunes. 

Lee. Well, Cormolly, a few days will, in all 
probability, enable me to redeem my honour, 
and to reward your fidelity; the lovely Emily, 
you know, has half consented to embrace the 
first opportunity of flying with me to Scotland, 
and the paltry trifles [ owe, will not be missed 
in her fortune. 
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Con. But, dear sir, consider you are going to 
fight a duel this very evening, and if you should 
be kilt, I fancy you will find it a little difficult 
to run away afterwards with the lovely Emily ! 

Lee. If I fall, there will be an end to my mis- 
fortunes. : 

Con, But, surely, it will not be quite genteel, 
to go out of the world without paying your debts. 

Lee. But how shall I stay in the world, Con- 
nolly, without punishing Belville for ruining my 
sister ? 

Con. O, the devil fly away with this honour! 
an ounce of common sense is worth a whole ship- 
load of it, if we must prefer a bullet or a halter 
to a fine young lady and a great fortune ! 

Lee. We'll talk no more on the subject at pre- 
sent. Take this letter to Mr Belville; deliver it 
into his own hand, be sure; and bring me an an- 
swer: make haste, for I shall not stir out till you 
come back. 

Con. By my soul, I wish you may be able to 
stir out then !—O, but that’s true ! 

Lee. What’s the matter? 

Con. Why, sir, the gentleman I last lived clerk 
with, died lately, and left me a legacy of twenty 
guineas 

Lee. What! Is Mr Stanley dead? 

Con. Faith, his friends have behaved very un- 
kindly if he is not, for they have buried him these 
six weeks ! 

Lee. And what then? 

Con. Why, sir, I received my little legacy this 
morning, and if you would be so good as to keep 
it for me, I would be much obliged to you. 

Lee. Connolly, I understand you, but I am al- 
ready shamefully in your debt; you have had no 
money from me this age—— 

Con. O, sir, that does not signify; if you are 
not kilt in this damned duel, you'll be able 
enough to pay me: if you are, I shan’t wantit. 

‘Lee. Why so, my poor fellow ? 

Con. Because, though I am but your clerk, 
and though I think fighting the most foolish 
thing upon earth, I’m as much a gentleman as 
yourself, and have as much right to commit a 
murder in the way of duelling. 

Lee. And what then? You have no quarrel 
with Mr Belville? 

Con. I shall have a damned quarrel with him 
though, if you are kilt: your death shall be re- 
venged, depend upon it; so, let that content you. 

Lee. My dear Connolly, I hope I shan’t want 
such a proes of your affection. How he distres- 
ses me ! 

Con. You will want a second, I suppose, in 
this affair ? I stood second to my own brother in 
the Fifteen Acres; and, though that has made me 
detest the very thought of duelling ever since, 
yet, if you want a friend, I’ll attend you to the 
field of death with a great deal of satisfaction. 

Lee, I thank you, Connolly; but I think it ex- 
tremely wrong in any man, who has a quarrel, to 
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expose his friend to difficulties; we should not 
seek for redress, if we are not equal to the task 
of fighting our own battles; and I choose you 
particularly to carry my letter, beeause you may 
be supposed ignorant of the contents, and thought 
to be acting only in the ordinary course of your 
business, 

Con. Say no more about it, honey; I'will be 
back with you presently. [Going, returns.] [ put 
the twenty guineas in your pocket, before you 
were up, sir; and I don’t believe you would look 
for such a thing there, if I was not to tell you of 
it. [ Exits 

Lee. This faithful, noble hearted creature !— 
but let me fly from thought; the business I have 
to execute will not bear the test of reflection. 

[ Exit. 


Re-enter Connoiy. 


Con, As this is a challenge, I should not go 
without a sword; come down, little ticklepitch- 
er. [Takes «a sword.] Some people may think me 
very conceited now; but as the dirtiest black+ 
legs in town can wear one without being stared 
at, I don’t think it can suffer any disgrace by the 
side of an honest man. [ Ewit. 


SCENE III.—Chanzes to an apartment at 
BELVILLE’s. 


Enter Mrs BEtvitie, 


Mrs Bel. How strangely this affair of Mrs 
Tempest hangs upon my spirits, though I have 
every reason, from the tenderness, the politeness, 
and the generosity of Mrs Belville, as well as 
from the woman’s behaviour, ‘to believe the 
whole charge the result of a disturbed imagina= 
tion. Yet, suppose it should be actually true :— 
Heigho! well, suppose it should; I would en- 
deavour—I think I would endeavour to keep my 
temper: a frowning face never recovered a 
heart, that was not to be fixed with a smiling 
one: but women, in general, forget this grand ar= 
ticle of the matrimonial creed entirely; the dig- 
nity of insulted yirtue obliges them to play the 
fool, whenever their Corydons play the libertine ; 
and poh! they must pull down the house about 
the traitor’s ears, though they are themselves to 
be crushed in pieces by the ruins; 


Enter a Servant. 


Ser. Lady Rachel Mildew, madam. _ 
[Exit Servant. 


Enter Lapy Ractart Mitpew. 


Lady Rach. My dear, how have you done 
since the little eternity of my last seeing you ?— 
Mr Torrington is come,to town, I hear. 

Mrs Bel. He is, and must be greatly flattered 
to find, that your ladyship has made him the 
hero of your new comedy. 
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Lady Rach. Yes, 1 have drawn him, as he is, 
an honest ‘practitioner of the law; which is, I 
fancy, no very common character. 

Mrs Bell. And it must be a vast acquisition 
to the theatre? 

Lady Rach. Yet the managers of both houses 
have refused my play; have refused it peremp- 
torily, though I offered to make them a’ present 
of it! 

Mrs Bel. That’s very surprising, when you of- 
fered to make them a present of it. 

Lady Rach. They alledge, that the audiences 
are tired of crying at comedies; and insist that 
my despairing shepherdess is absolutely too dis- 
mal for representation. 

Mrs Bel. What! though you have introduced 
a lawyer in a new light? 

Lady Rach. Yes, and have a boarding-school 
romp, that slaps her mother’s face, and throws a 
bason of scalding water at her governess. 

Mrs Bel. Why surely these are capital jokes ! 

Lady Rach. But the managers can’t find them 
out. However, I am determined to bring it out 
‘somewhere; and | have discovered such a trea- 
sure for my .boarding-school romp, as exceeds 
the most sanguine expectation of criticism. 

Mrs Bel. How fortunate ! 

Lady Rach. Going to Mrs Le Blond, my mil- 
liner’s, this morning, to see some contraband 
silks: (for you know there’s a foreign minister 
just arrived), I heard a loud voice rehearsing Ju- 
hiet from the dining-room; and, upon inquiry, 
found, that it was a country girl just eloped from 
her friends in town, to go upon the stage with an 
Trish manager. 

Mrs Bel. Ten to one the strange woman’s 
niece, who has been here this morning. 

» [Aside. 

Lady Rach. Mrs Le Blond has some doubts 
about the manager, it seems, though she has not 
seen him yet, because the apartments are very 
expensive, and were taken by a fine gentleman 
out of livery. 

Mrs Bel. What am I to think of this? Pray, 
lady Rachel, as you have conversed with this 
young actress, I suppose you could procure me a 
sight of her? 

Lady Rach, This moment, if you will. FT am 
very intimate with her already; but pray keep 
the matter a secret from your husband, for he is 
so witty, you know, upon my passion for the dra- 
ma, that I shall be teased to death by him, 

_ Mrs Bel. O, you may be very sure, that your 
secret is safe, for I have a most particular rea- 
son to keep it from Mr Belville; but he is com- 
ing this way with Captain Savage: let us, at 
present, avoid him. [ Exeunt. 


Enter BELVILLE and Capratn SavaGe. 


_ Capi. Sav. You are a very strange man, Bel- 
ville; you are for ever tremblingly solicitous a- 
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bout the happiness of your wife, yet for ever en- 
dangeriag it by your passion for variety. 

Bel. Why, there is certainly a contradiction 
between my principles and my practice; but, if 
ever you marry, you'll be able to reconcile it 
perfectly. Possession, Savage! O, possession, 1s 
a miserable whetter of the appetite in love ! and 
I own myself so sad a fellow, that, though I 
would not exchange Mrs Belville’s mind for any 
woman’s upun earth, there is scarcely a woman’s 
person upon earth, which is not to me a stronger 
object of attraction. 

Capt. Suv. Then, perhaps, in a little time 
you'll be weary of Miss Leeson? : 

Bel. To be sure I shall; though, to own the 
truth, I have not yet carried my point conclusive- 
ly with the little monkey. 

Capt. Sav. Why, bow the plague has she es- 
caped a moment in your hands? 

Bel. By a mere accident. She came to the 
lodgings, which my man Spruce prepared for her, 
rather unexpectedly last night, so that T happen- 
ed to be engaged particularly in another quarter 
—you understand me ? and the damned aunt 
found me so much employment all the morning, 
that I could only send a message by Spruce, pro- 
mising to call upon ber the first moment I had to 
spare in the course of the day. 

Capt. Sav. And so you are previously satisfied 
that you shall be tired of her? 

Bel. Tired of her? Why, I am, at this moment, 
in pursuit of fresh game, against the hour of sa- 
tiety: game, that you know to be exquisite: and 
I fancy I shall bring it down, though it is closely 
guarded by a deal of that pride, which passes for 
virtue with the generality of your mighty good 
people. 

Capt. Sav. Indeed! and may a body know 
this wonder? 

Bel. You are to be trusted with any thing, for 
you are the closest fellow t ever knew, and the 
the rack itself would hardly make you discover 
one of your own secrets to any body—What do 
you think of Miss Walsingham ? 

Capt. Sav. Miss Walsingham! Death and the 
devil ! | Aside. 

Bel. Miss Walsingham. 

Capt. Suv. Why surely she las not received 
your addresses with any degree of approbation ? 

Bel. With every degree of approbation I could 
expect. 

Capt. Sav. She has? “ 

Bel. Ay: why this news surprises you? 

Capt. Sav. It does, indeed ! 

Bel. Ha, ha, ha! I can’t help laughing to 
think what a happy dog Miss Walsingham’s hus- 
band is likely to be! 

Capt. Sav. A very happy dog, truly ! 

Bel. She’s a delicious girl, isn’t she, Savage? 
but she’ll require a little more trouble; for a fine 
woman, like a fortified town, to speak in your fa- 
ther’s language, demands a ‘regular siege; and 
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we must even allow her the honours ef war, to 
magnify the greatness of our own victory. 

Capt Sav. Well, it amazes me how you gay 
fellows ever have the presumption to attack a 
woman of principle. Miss Walsingham has no 
apparent levity of any kind about her, 

Bel. No; but she has continued in my house 
after I had whispered my passion in her ear, and 
gave me a second opportunity of addressing her 
improperly. What greater encouragement could 
I desire? 


KELLY.] 


Enter Spruce. 


Well, Spruce, what ate your commands? 

Spruce. My lady is just gone out with lady 
Rachel, sir. 

Bel. I understand you. 

Spruce. I believe you do. [ Aside. ] [ Evit. 

Capt. Sav. What is the English of these signi- 
ficant looks between Spruce and you? 

Bel. Only that Miss Walsingham is left alone, 
and that I have now an opportunity of entertain- 
ing her. You must excuse me, Savage; you 
must, upon my soul; but not a word of this af- 
fair to any body; because, when I shake her off 
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my hands, there may be fools enough to think of 
her upon terms of honourable matrimony. 
[ Evit. 
Capt. Sav. So, here’s a discovery! a precious 
discovery ! and while I have been racking my im- 
agination, and sacrificing my interest, to promote 
the happiness of this woman, she has been listen- 
ing to the addresses of another! to the addres- 
ses of a married man! the husband of her 
friend, and the intimate friend of her intended 
husband! By Belville’s own account, however, 
she has not yet proceeded to any criminal lengths 
—But why did she keep the affair a secret from 
me? or why did she continue in his house, after 
a repeated declaration of his unwarrantable at- 
tachment? What's to be done? If] open my en- ° 
gagement with her to Belville, I am sure he will 
instantly desist; but, then, her honour is leftin a 
state extremely questionable It shall be still 
concealed. While it remains unknown, Belville 
wil] himself tell me every thing; and doubt, upon 
an occasion of this nature, is infinitely more in- 
supportable than the downright falsehood of the 
woman whoin we love. [ Exit. ° 
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SCENE I—An Apartment in Genera Sa- 
A vaGE’s house. 


Enter GENERAL SavaGE and TorRRINGTON. 


Gen. Sav. Zounnvs! Torrington, give me quar- 
ter, when I surrender up my sword. I own that, 
for these twenty years, I have been suffering all 
the inconveniencies of marriage, without tasting 
any one of its comforts, and rejoicing in an im- 
aginary freedom, while I was really grovelling in 
chains, 

Tor. In the dirtiest chains upon earth ;—yet 
you wou’dn’t be convinced, but laughed at all 
your married acquaintance as slaves, when not 
one of them put up with half so much from the 
worst wife, as you were obliged to crouch under 
from a kept mistress. 

Gen. Sav. ’Tis too true. But you know she 
sacrificed much for me ;—you know that she was 
the widow of a colonel, and refused two yery 
advantageous matches on my account, 

Tor. If she was the widow of a judge, and had 
refused a high chancellor, she was still a devil 
incarnate, and you were in course a madman to 
live with her. 

Gen. Sav. You don’t remember her care of me 
when I have been sick. 

Yor. I recollect, however, her usage of you in 
health, and you may easily find a tenderer nurse, 
when you are bound over by the gout or the 
rheumatism. 

Gen. Sav. Well, well, I agree with yon that 
she is a devil incarnate; but I am this day de- 
termined to part with her forever. 





Tor.. Not you indeed. 

Gen. Sav. What, don’t I know my own raind? 

Tor. Not you indeed, when she is in the ques- 
tion: with every body else, your resolution is as 
unalterable as a. determination in the house of 
peers; but Mrs Tempest is your fate, and she 
reverses your decrees with as little difficulty as a 
fraudulent debtor now-a-days procures his cer- 
tificate under a commission of bankruptcy. 

Gen. Sen. Well, if, like the Roman Fabius, I 
conquer by delay, in the end there will be no _ 
great reason to find fault with my generalship. 
The proposal of parting now comes from her- 
self. 

Tor. O, you daren’t make it for the life of 
you ! 
Gen. Sav. You must know, that this morning 
we hada smart cannonading on Belville’s account; 
and she threatens, as I told you before, to quit 
my house, if I don’t challenge him for taking 
away her niece. 

Tor. That fellow is the very devil among the 
women! and yet there isn’t a man in England 
fonder of his wife, 

“Gen. Sav. Poh, if the young minx hadn’t  sur- 
rendered to him, she would have capitulated to 
somebody else ; and I shall at this time be doubly 
obliged to him, if he is any ways instrumental in 
getting the aunt off my hands. 

Tor. Why at this time? ' 

Gen. Sav. Because, to shew you how fixed my 
resolution is to be a keeper no longer, I mean to 
marry immediately. ; 

Tor. And can’t you avoid being pressed to 
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out incurring a sentence of perpetual imprison- 
ment? 

Gen. Sav, I fancy you would yourself have no 
objection to a perpetual imprisonment in the 
arms of Miss Walsingham ? 

Tor. But have you any reason to think, ' that, 
upon examination in a case of love, she would 
give a fayourable reply to your interrogatories? 

Gen, Sav. The greatest—do you think I’d haz- 
ard such an engagement, without being perfectly 
sure of my ground ? Notwithstanding my present 
connection won’t suffer me to see a modest wo- 
man at my own house—she always treats me 
with particular attention, whenever I visit at 
Belville’s, or meet her any where else—If fifty 
young fellows are present, she directs all her as- 
siduities to the old soldier, and my son has a 
thousand times told me, that she professes the 
highest opinion of my understanding. 


Tor, And truly you give a notable proof of 


your understanding, in thinking of a woman al- 
most young enough to be your grand daughter. 

Gen. Sav, Nothing like an experienced’ chief 
to command in any garrison, 

: a. Recollect the state of your present cita- 
el. 

Gen. Sav. Well, if 1am blown up by my own 
mine, I shall be the only sufferer—There’s another 
thing I want to talk of ; I am going to marry my 
son to Miss Moreland. 

Tor. Miss Moreland !— 

Gen. Sav. Belville’s sister. 

Tor. O, ay, 1 remember, that Moreland had 
got a good estate to assume the name of Bel- 
ville. 

Gen. Swo. I haven’t yet mentioned the matter 
to my son; but I settled the affair with the girl’s 
mother yesterday, and she only waits to com- 
municate it to Belville, who is her oracle, you 
know, 


Tor, And are you sure the captain will like 
her? 


Gen. Sav. 1 am not so unreasonable as to insist | 
upon his liking her; 1 shall only insist upon his | 


marrying her, 

Tar. What, whether he likes her or not? 

Gen. Sav. When I issue my orders, I expect 
them to be obeyed ; and don’t look for an ex- 
amination into their propriety. 

Tor. What a delightful thing it must be to live 
under a military government, where a man is not 
to be troubled with the exercise of his under- 
standing ! 

Gen. Sav. Miss Moreland has thirty thousand 
pounds 
money, 


Tor, Ay, but a marriage merely on the score 





of fortune, is only gilding the death-warrant sent 


down for the execution of a prisoner, However, 
as [ know your obstinate attachment to what you 
gnce resolve, I sha’n’t pretend to argue with you, 
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death, like a felon, who refuses to plead, with- 
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——That's a large sum of ammunition- |’ 


{Ketty. 


Where are the papers which you want me to 
consider? : 

Gen. Sav. They are in my library—File off 
with me to the next room, and they shall be laid 
before you—But first ll order the chariot; for 
the moment I have your opinion, I purpose to 
sit down regularly before Miss Walsingham— 
Who waits there ? 


Enter a Servant. 


Gen. Sav. Is Mrs Tempest at home? 

Ser. Yes, sir, just come in, aud just going out 
again. ; 

Gen. Sav. Very well; order the chariot to be 
got ready, . 2 

Ser. Sir, one of the pannels was broke last night 
at the opera-house. 

Gen. Sav. Sir, I didn’t cali you to have the plea- 
sure of your conversation, but to have obedience 
paid to my orders. ; 

Tor. Go, order the chariot, you blockhead ! 

Ser. With the broken pannel, sir? 

Gen. Sav. Yes, you rascal! if both pannels 
were broke, and the back shattered to pieces. 

Ser. The coachman thinks that one of the 
wheels is damaged, sir. 

Gen, Sav. Don’t attempt to reason, you dog, 
but execute your orders. Bring the chariot 
without the wheels, if you cann’t bring it with 
them. 

Tor. Ay, bring it, if you reduce it to a sledge, 
and Jet your master look like a malefactor for 
high treason, on his journey to Tyburn. 





Enter Mrs Tempest. 


Mrs Tem. General Savage, is the house to be 
for ever a scene of noise with your domineering ? 
—The chariot shan’t be brought—it won’t be fit 
for use ’till it is repaired—and John shall drive 
it this very minute to the coach maker’s. 

Gen. Suv. Nay, my dear, if it isu’t fit for use, 
that’s another thing. 

Tor. Here’s the experienced chief, that’s fit to 
command in any garrison ! [ Aside. 

Gen. Sav. Go, order me the coach then. 

[ To the Servant, 

Mrs Temp. You can’t have the coach. 

Gen. Sac. And why so, my love? 

Mrs Tem. Because I want it for myself. 
Robert, get a hack for your master—though, 
indeed, I don’t see what business he has out of 
the house. [ Kreunt Mrs Temprst and Servant. 

Tor, When you issue orders, you expect them 
to be obeyed, and don’t look for an examination 
into their propriety, 

Gen. Sav. The fury this has steeled me 
against her for ever, and nothing on earth can 
now prevent me from drumming ‘her out im- 
mediately. 


Mrs Tem, [Behind.]| An unreasonable old 
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fool—But T’ll make him know who governs this 
house ! 

Gen. Sav. Zounds! here she comes again ! she 
has been lying in ambuscade, I suppose, and has 
overheard us. 

Tor. What if she has? you are steeled against 
her for ever. 

Gen. Sav. No, she’s not coming—she’s going 
down stairs—and now, dear Torrington, you must 
be as silent as a centinel on an out-post about this 
affair. If that virago was to hear a syllable of it, 
she might perhaps attack Miss Walsingham in 
her very camp, and defeat my whole plan of 
operations. 

Yor. I thought you were determined to drum 
her out immediately ! [ Exeunt. 


SCENE II.—Changes to BELvILyr’s. 


Enter Miss Watstncuam, followed by Be1- 
VILLE. 


Miss Wal. I beg, sir, that you will insult me 
no longer with your solicitations of this nature— 
Give me proofs of your sincerity indeed! What 
proofs of your sincerity can your situation admit 
of, if I could be even weak enough to think of 
you with partiality at all? 

Bel. If our affections, madam, were under the 
government of our reason, circumstanced as I 
am, this unhappy bosom wouldn’t be torn by 
passion for Miss Walsingham. Had I been 
blessed with your acquaintance before I saw 
Mrs Belville, my hand, as well as my heart, 
would have been humbly offered to your accept- 
ance—fate, however, has ordered it otherwise, 
and it is eruel to reproach me with that situation 
as a crime, which ought to be pitied as my great- 
est misfortune. 

Miss Wal. He’s actually forcing tears into his 
eyes—However, 1’ll mortify him severely. 

| Aside. 

Bel. But such proofs of sincerity as my situa- 
tion can admit of, you shall yourself command, 
as my only business in existence is to adore you. 

Miss Wal. His only business in existence to 
adore me! [ Aside. 

Bel. Prostrate at your feet, my dearest Miss 
Walsingham [ Kneeling.], behold a heart eternal- 
ly devoted to your service—You have too much 
good sense, madam, to be the slave of cuStom, 
and too much humanity not to pity the wretch- 
edness you have caused—Only, therefore, say 
that you commiserate my sufferings—I’ll ask no 
more—and surely that may be said, without any 
injury to your purity, tosnatch even an enemy 
from distraction—where’s my handkerchief? 

; [ Aside. 

Miss Wal. Now, to answer in his own way, 
and to make him ridiculous to himself. [Aside. 
If I thought, if I could think [Affecting to weep. 
that these protestations were real ! 

Bel. How can you, madam, be so unjust to 
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your own merit? how can you be so cruelly 
doubtful of my solemn asseverations ?—Here I 
again kneel, and swear eternal love! : 

Miss Wal. I don’t know what to say—but 
there is one proof—[ Affecting to weep.| 

Bel. Name it, my angel, this moment, and 
make me the happiest of mankind ! 

Miss Wal, Swear to be mine for ever. 

Bel. I have sworn it a thousand times, my 
charmer ! and I will swear it to the last moment 
of my life. - 

Miss Wal. Why then—but don’t look at me, 
I beseech vou—I don’t know how to speak it— 

Bel. The delicious emotion !—do not check the 
generous tide of tenderness, that fills me with 
such ecstacy. 

Miss Wal. You'll despise me for this weak- 
ness. 

Bel. This weakness—this generosity, which 
will demand my everlasting gratitude. 

Miss Wal. I am a fool—but there is a kind of 
fatality in this affair—and I do consent to go off 
with you. 

Bel. Eternal blessings on your condescension ! 

_Miss Wal. You are irresistible, and I am 
ready to fly with you to any part of the world. 

Bel. Fly to any part of the world indeed—you 
shall fly by yourself then! [Aside.] You are the 
most lovely, the most tender creature in the 
world, and thus again let me thank you: O, Miss 
Walsingham ! I cannot express how happy you've 
made me !—But where’s the necessity of our 
leaving England? 

Miss Wal. { thought he wou’dn’t like to go 
abroad. [Aside.] That I may possess the plea~ 
sure of your company unrivalled. 

Bel. I must cure her of this taste for travel- 
ling— [ Aside. 

Miss Wal. You don’t answer me, Mr Bel- 
ville? 

Bel. Why I was turning the consequence of 
your proposal in my thoughts, as going off—go- 
ing uff—you know 

Miss Wal. Why, going off, you know, is going 
off—And what objection can you have to going 
off ? 

Bel. Why, going off will subject you at a cer- 
tainty to the slander of the world; whereas, by 
staying at home, we may not only have nuinher- 
less opportunities of meeting, but, at the same 
time, prevent suspicion itself from ever breathing 
on your reputation. 

Miss Wal. 1 didn’t dream of your starting any 
difficulties, sir—Just now, I was dearer to you 
than all the world. 

Bel. And so you are, by Heaven! 

’ Miss Wal. Why wou’t you sacrifice the world 
then at once to obtain me? 

Bel. Surely, wy dearest life, you must’ know 
the necessity, which every man ct honour is un- 
der, of keeping up his character? 

Miss Wal. So, here’s this fellow swearing to 
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ten thousand lies, and yet talking very gravely. 
about his honour, and his character! [ Aside.] 
Why, to be sure, in these days, Mr Bellville, the 
instances of conjugal infidelity are so very scarce, 
and men of fashion are so remarkable for a ten- 
der attachment to their wives, that I don’t won- 
der at your circumspection—But do you think I 
can stoop to accept you by halves, or admit of 
any partnership in your heart? 

Bel. O, you must do more than that, if you 
have any thing to say tome. [ Aside.] Surely, ma- 
dam, when you know my whole soul unalterably 
your own, you will_permit’ me to preserve those 
appearances with the world, which are indispen- 
sibly requisite—Mrs Belville is a most excellent 
woman: however, it may be my fortune to be de- 
voted to another—Her happiness, besides, con- 
stitutes a principal part of my felicity; and if I 
was publicly to forsake her, I should be hunted 
as a monster from society. 


Miss Wal, Then, I suppose, it is by way of- 


promoting Mrs Belville’s repose, sir, that you 
make love to other women; and by way of 
shewing the nicety of your honour, that you at- 
tempt the the purity of such as your own roof 
peculiarly entitles to protection. For the ho- 
nour intended to me—thus low to the ground let 
me thank you, Mr Bellville. 

Bel. Laughed at, by all the stings of mortifi- 
cation! 

Miss Wal. Good bye—Don’t let this accident 
mortify your vanity too much—but take care, 
the next time you vow eternal love, that the ob- 
ject is neither tender enough to sob—sob—at 
your distress; nor provoking enough to make a 
proposal of leaving England—How greatly a lit- 
tle common sense can lower these fellows of ex- 
traordinary impudence ! 

[ Exit Miss Watstncuam. 

Bel. So, then, I am fairly taken in, and she has 
been only diverting herself with me all this time 
—however, lady fair, I may chance to have the 
laugh in a little time on my side; for if you can 
sport in this manner about the flame, I think it 
must, in the run, lay hold of your wings—what 
shall I do in this affair ?—she sees the matter in 
its true light, and there’s no good to be expected 
from thumping of bosoms, or squeezing white 
handkerchiefs—No, these won't do with women 
of sense; and, ina short time, they’ll be ridiculous 
to the very babies of a boarding school. 


Enter Caprarn Savace. 


Capt. Sav. Well, Belville, what news? You 
have had a fresh opportunity with Miss Wal- 
singham. 

Bel. Why, faith, Savage, I’ve had a most ex- 
traordinary scene with her, and yet have but 
little reason to brag of my good fortune, though 
she offered, in express terms, to run away with 
me. 
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Capt. Sav. Prithee explain yourself, man; she 
cou’dn’t surely be so shameless ! 

Bel. O, ber offering to run away with me was 
by no means the worst part of the affair. 

Capt. Sav. No! then it must be damned bad 
indeed! but prithee hurry to an explanation. 

Bel. Why, then, the worst part of the affair is, 
that she was laughing at me the whole time ; and 
made this proposal of an elopement, with no 
other view, than to shew me in strong colours to 
myself, as a very dirty fellow to the best wife in 


England. 
Capt. Sav. I am-very easy. [ Aside. 
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Enter SPRUCE. 


Spruce. Sir, there is an Irish gentleman below 
with a letter for you, who will deliver it to no- 


‘body but yourself. 


Bel. Shew him up, then. 

Spruce. Yes, sir, 

Capt. Sav. It may be on business, Belville ; V’ll 
take my leave of you. 

Bel. QO, by no means; I can have no business 
which I desire to keep from you, though you are 
the arrantest miser of your confidence upon earth, 
and would rather trust your life in any body’s 
hands, than even a paltry amour with the appren- 
tice of a milliner. 


Enter Connoxty. 


Con. Gintlemin, your most obedient ! pray, 
which of you is Mr Belville? 

Bel. My name is Belville, at your service, sir. 

Con. I have a little bit of a letter for you, sir. 

Bel. | Reads. | 

‘Sir, ‘ 

‘ The people where Miss Leeson lately lodged, 
‘asserting positively that you have taken her 
“away in a fictitious character, the brother of 
‘that unhappy girl thinks himself obliged to de- 
‘mand satisfaction for the injury you have done 
his family, Though a stranger to your person, 
‘ he is sufficiently acquainted with your reputation 
‘ for spirit, and shall, therefore, make no doubt 
‘of seeing you with a case of pistols, near the 
‘ ring in Hyde Park, at eight o’clock this evening,» 
‘to answer the claims of | Grorce Lerson. 

‘ To Craccs BELyILLE, Esq. 


‘é 


- Capt. Sav. Eight o’clock in the evening! ’tis a 

strange time ! 

Con. Why so, honey? A fine evening is as good 
a time for a bad action as a fine morning ; and, 
if a man of sense can be such a fool as to fight a 
duel, he should never sleep upou the matter ; 
for, the more he thinks of it, the more he must 
feel himself ashamed of his resolution. 

Bel. A pretty letter ! 

Con. O yes; an invitation toa brace of bullets 
is a very pretty thing ! : 

Bel. For a challenge, however, ’tis very civilly 
written. : 
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Con. Faith, if it was written to me, I should 
not be very fond of such civility! I wonder he 
does not sign himself, your most obedient ser- 
vant ! 

Capt. Sav. I told you Leeson’s character, and 
what would become of this damned business ! 
but your affairs—are they settled, Belville ? 

_ Bel. O, they are always settled !—for, as this 
is a country where people occasionally die, I take 
constant care to be prepared for contingencies. 

Con. Occasionally die !—I’ll be very much ob- 
liged to you, sir, if you will tell me the country 
where people do not die? for Ill immediately go 
and end my days there! i 

Bel. Ha, ha, ha! 

“Con. Faith, you may laugh, gintlemin! but, 
though I am a foolish Irishman, and come about 
a foolish piece of business, Pd prefer a snug birth 
in this world, bad as it is, to the finest coffin in 
all Christendom ! 

Bel. 1 am surprised, sir, that, thinking, in this 
manner, you would be the bearer of a challenge! 
* Con. And well you may, sir!—But we must 
often take a pleasure in serving our friends, by 
doing things that are very disagreeable to us. 

Capt. Sav. Then, you think Mr Leeson much 
to blame, perhaps, for hazarding his life where 
he can by no means repair the honour of his sis- 
ter. ; 
Con. Indeed, and I do—But, I shali think this 
‘gintlemin, begging his pardon, much more to 

blame for meeting him ! 

Bel. And, why so, sir?—You would not have 
me disappoint your friend? 

Con. Faith, and that I would !—He, poor lad, 
may have some reason at present to be tired of 
the world; but, you have a fine estate, a fine 
wife, a fine parcel of children !—In short, honey, 
you have every thing to make you fond of living ; 
and, the devil burn me, was lin your case, if 
Id stake my own happiness against the misery of 
any man. 

Bel. I am very much obliged to your advice, 
sir; though, on the present occasion, I cannot 
adopt it: be so good as to present my compli- 
ments to your friend, and tell him, I will certain- 
ly do myself the honour of attending his appoint- 
ment. 

Con. Why, then, upon my soul, I am very 
sorry for it. 

Capt. Sav. ’Tis not very customary, sir, with 
gentlemen of Ireland to oppose an affair of ho- 
pour. , 

Con. They are like the gintlemin of England, 
sir; they are brave to a fault; yet, I hope to see 

.the day that it will be infamous to draw the 
swords of either against any body but the ene- 
mies of their country. [ Exit Con. 

Bel. T am quite charmed with this honest Hi- 
bernian; and would almost fight a duel for the 
pleasure of his acquaintance. 

' Capt. Sav. Come, step with me a little, and 
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let us consider, whether there may not be some 
method of accommodating this cursed business. 
Bel. Poh! don’t be uneasy upon my account ; 
my character, with regard to affairs of- this na~ 
ture, is unhappily too well established; and you 
may be sure that I shan’t fight with Leeson. 
Capt: Sav. No! You have injured him 
greatly. 
Bel. The very reason, of all others, why I should 
not. cut his throat. [ Exeunt. 





Linter Spruce. 


Spruce. What ! the devil, this master of mine 
has got a duel upon his hands! Zounds! I am 
sorry for that; he is a prince of a fellow! anda 
good subject must always love his prince, though 
he may now and then bea little out of humour 
with his actions. 


Enter General SavaGE. 


Gen. Sav. Your hall-door standing open, Spruce, 
and none of your sentinels being on guard, I have 
surprised your camp thus far, without resistance. 
Where is your master ? 

_ Spruce. Just gone out with captain Savage, 
sir. 
_ Gen. Sav. Is your lady at home? 

Spruce. No, sir, but Miss Walsingham, is at 
home; shall I inform her of your visit ? 

Gen. Suv. There is no occasion to inform her 
of it, for here she is, Spruce. [ Exit Spruce. 


Enter Miss WaLSINGHAM. 


Miss Wal. General Savage, your most humble 
servant ! 7 

Gen. Sav. My dear Miss Walsingham, it is ra- 
ther cruel, that you should be left at home by 
yourself, and yet; I am greatly rejoiced to find 
you at present without company. 

Miss Wal. I can’t but think myself in the best 
company, when I have the honour of your con- 
versation, general. ; 

Gen. Sav. You flatter me too much, madam: 
yet, Iam come to talk with you on a serious af- 
fair, Miss Walsingham ; an. affair of importance 
to me, and to yourself: Have you leisure to 
favour me with a short audience, if I beat a par- 
ley? 

Miss Wal. Any thing of importance to you, 
sir, is always sufficient to command my leisure. 
’Tis as the captain suspected. [ Aside. 

Gen. Sav. You tremble, my lovely girl; but 
don’t be alarmed; for, though my business is of 
an important nature, I hope it won't be of a dis- 
agreeable one. . 

Miss Wal. And yet I am greatly agitated ! 

[ Aside. 

Gen. Sav. Soldiers, Miss Walsingham, are 
said to be generally favoured by the kind partia- 
lity of the ladies ! 

Miss Wal. The ladies are not without grati- 

3 
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tude, sir, to those who devote their lives pecu- 
liarly to the service of their country! 

Gen. Sav. Generously said, madam! Then, 
give me leave, without any masked battery, to 
ask, if the heart of an honest soldier is a prize at 
all worth your acceptance? 

Miss Wal. Upon my word, sir, there’s no 
masked battery in this question. Cis 

Gen. Sav. Iam as fond of a coup-de-main, 
madam, in love, as in war; and hate the tedious 
method of sapping a town, when there is a pos- 
sibility of entering sword in hand ! 

Miss Wal. Why, really, sir, a woman may as 
well know her own mind, when she is summoned 
by the trumpet of a lover, as when she under- 
goes all the tiresome formality of a siege. You 
see I have caught your own mode uf conversing, 
general. 

Gen. Sav. And a very great compliment I con- 
sider it, madam: But, now that you have can- 
didly confessed an acquaintance with your own 
mind, answer me with that frankness for which 
every body admires you so much, Have you any 
objection to change the name of Walsingham? 

Miss Wal. Why, then, frankly, general Sa- 
vage, I say, no. 

Gen. Sav. Ten thousand thanks to you for this 
kind declaration. 

Miss Wal. I bope you won't think it a forward 
one? 

Gen. Sav. Vd sooner see my son run away in 
the day of battle—I’d sooner think lord Russel 
was bribed by Lewis the XIVth, and sooner vil- 
lify the memory of Algernon Sydney. 

Miss Wal. How unjust it was ever to suppose 
the general a tyrannical father ! [ Aside. 

Gen. Sav. You have told me condescendingly, 
Miss Walsingham, that you have no objection to 
change your name; I have but one question more 
to ask. 

Miss Wal. Pray, propose it. 


Gen. Sav. Would the name of Savage be dis-_ 


aes to you?—Speak frankly again, my dear 
girl: 

Miss Wal. Why, then, again I frankly say, no. 

Gen. Sav. You make me too happy! and 
though I shall readily own, that a proposal of 
this nature would come with more propriety from 
my son 

Miss Wal. I am much better pleased that you 
make the proposal yourself, sir. 

Gen. Sav. You are too good to me.—Torring- 
ton thonght that I should meet with a repulse. 

3 [ Aside. 

Miss Wal. Have you communicated this busi- 
ness to the captain, sir? 

Gen. Sav. No, my dear madam, I did not 
think that at all necessary. I have always been 
attentive to the captain’s happiness, and I pro- 
pose, that he shall be married in.a few days. 
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Miss Wal. What, whether I will or no? 

Gen. Sav. O, you can have no objection. 

Miss Wal. I must be consulted, however, about 
the day, general : but nothing in my power shall’ 
be wanting to make him happy. 

Gen Sav. Obliging loveliness ! 

Miss Wal. You may imagine, that, if I was 
not previously imprest in favour of your propo- 
sal, it would’ not have met my concurrence so 
readily. 

Gen. Sav. Then you own, that I had a pre- 
vious friend in the garrison ? ; 

Miss Wal. I don’t blush to acknowledge it, 
when I consider the accomplishments of the ob- 
ject, sir. 

Gen. Sav. O, this is too much, madam! the 
principal merit of the object is his passion for 
Miss Walsingham. : 

Miss Wal. Don’t say that, general, I beg of 
you; for I don’t think there are many women in 
the kingdom, who could behold him with indif- 
ference. : 

Gen. Sav. Ah, you flattering, flattering angel ! 
—and yet, by the memory of Marlborough, my 
lovely gir], it was the idea of a prepossession on 
your part, which encouraged me to hope for a 
favourable reception. 

Miss Wal. Then [ must have been very indis- 
creet, for I laboured to conceal that preposses- 
sion as much as possible. 

Gen. Sav. You couldn’t conceal it from me ! 
you couldn’t conceal it from me !—The female 
heart is a field which I am thoroughly acquainted 
with, and which has, more than once, been a wit- 
ness to my victories, madam. 

Miss Wal. 1 don’t at all doubt your success 
with the ladies, general; but, as we now under- 
stand one another so perfectly, you will give me 
leave to retire. 

Gen. Sav. One word, my dear creature, and 
no more; I shall wait upon you some time to- 
day, with Mr Torrington, about the necessary 
settlements. 

Miss Wal. You must do as you please, gene- 
ral; you are invincible in every thing. 

Gen. Sav. And, if you please, we'll keep every 
thing a profound secret, till the articles are all 
settled, and the definite treaty ready for execu- 
tion. 

Miss Wal. You may be sure, that delicacy will 
not suffer me to be communicative on the sub- 
ject, sir. 

Gen. Sav. Then leave every thing to my ma- 
nagement. 

Miss Wal. I can’t trust a more noble negocia- 
tor. Exit. 
Gen. Sav. The day’s my own. Sings. 


Britons, strike home! strike home! Revenge, &c. 
[Exit singing. 
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ACT III. 


‘ SCENE I.—Miss Lrrson’s lodgings. . 


Enter Lapy Racuet Mitprew, Mrs Betvitrs, 
and Miss Lerson. 


Lady Rach. Wex1, Mrs Belville, I am ex- | 


tremely glad you agree with me in opinion of 
this young lady’s qualifications for the stage. 
Don’t you think she’d play Miss Headstrong ad- 
mirably in my comedy ? 

Mrs Bel. Yes, indeed, I think she possesses a 
natural fund of spirit, very much adapted to the 
character.—’Tis impossible, surely, that this hoy- 
den can have a moment’s attraction for Mr Bel- 
ville ! | Aside. 

Miss Lee. You.are very obliging, ladies; but I 
have no turn for comedy; my forte is tragedy 
intirely. 


‘ Alphonso! O Alphonso ! to thee I call,’ &c. 


Lady Rach. But, my dear, is there none of our 
comedies to your taste ? 

Miss Lee. O, yes; some of the sentimental 
ones are very pretty, there’s such little difference 
between them and tragedies. 

Lady Rach. And pray, my dear, how long have 
you been engaged to Mr Frankly? 

Miss Lee. 1 only caine away last night, and 
hav’n’t seen Mr Frankly since, though I expect 
him every moment. 

Mrs Bel. Last night! just as Mrs Tempest 
mentioned. | Aside. 

Lady Rach. You had the concurrence of your 
friends ? 

Miss Eee. Not 1, madam; Mr Frankly said, I 
had too much genius to mind my friends, and as 
I should want nothing from them, there was no 
occasion to consult them in the affair. 

Lady Rach. Then Osbaldiston is not your real 
name, perhaps? » 

Miss Lee. O no; nor do I tell my real name : 
I chose Osbaldiston, because it was a long one, 
and would make a striking appearance in the 
bills. - 

Mrs Bel. I wish we could see Mr Frankly. 

Miss Lee. Perhaps you may, madam, for he 
designs to give me a lesson every day, ’till we are 
ready to set off for Ireland. 

Lady Rach. Suppose then, my dear, you would 
oblige us with a scene in Juliet, by way of shew- 
ing your proficiency to Mrs Bellville. : 

Miss Lee. Will you stand up for Romeo? 

Lady Rach. With all my heart, and Vil give 
you some instructions. 

Miss Lee. I beg pardon, madam; T’ll learn to 
act under nobody but Mr Frankly. This ro6ém 
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is without a carpet; if you will step into the next, 
ladies, I'll endeavour to oblige you. 


‘ Shall I not be environed, distraught’ 





This way, ladies. 
Tady Rach. Pray, madam, shew us the way. 
[ Exveunt Miss Lerson and Lapy Race. 
Mrs Bel. Vl prolong this mummery as much 
as possible, in hopes the manager may come. 
Lie still, poor fluttering heart! it cannot be the 
lord of all your wishes! it cannot, surely, be your 
adored Belville ! | Ewit. 


Re-enter Miss Leeson. 


Miss Lee. Hav’n’t I left my Romeo and Juliet 
here? O yes, there it is. 


Enter Br.vi_e. 





Bel. ‘QO, were those eyes in heaven, 

‘ They’d through the starry region shiue so bright, 
‘That birds would sing, and think it was the 
morn !’ 

Miss Lee. Ah, my dear Mr Frankly! I’m so 
glad you are come! I was dying to see you. 

Bel. Kiss me, my dear—why did’nt you send 
me word of your intention to come away last: 
night ? 

Miss Lee. I hadn’t time: but as [knew where 
the lodgings were, I thought I should be able to 
find you by a note to the coffee-house I always 
directed to. 

Bel. Kiss me again, my little sparkler! 

Miss Lee. Nay, I won't be kissed in this man- 
ner! for, though Iam going on the stage, I in- 
tend to have some regard for my character. 
But, ha, ha, ha! TI am glad you are’come now : 
I have company above stairs. 

Bel. Company! that’s unlucky at this time, 
for I wanted to make you entirely easy about 
your character, [ Aside. | And pray, my dear, 
who is your company? You know we must be 
very cautious, for fear of your relations. 

Miss Lee. O, they are only Jadies. But one 
of them is the most beautiful creature in the 
world ! 

Bel. The devil she is! 

Miss Lee. * An earth-treading star, and makes 
dim heaven’s light.’ 

Bel. Zounds! [’ll take a peep at the star; who 
knows but I may have an opportunity of making 
another actress ? [ Aside. 

Miss Lee. Come, charmer! charmer ! 

Bel. ‘ Wert thou as far, 

‘ As that vast shore, washed by the farthest sea, 
“I would adventure for such merchandise,’ 

Now let’s see what: fortune has sent us above 
stairs, [ Exeunt. 
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SCENE I11.—Changes to a dining-room at 
Miss Lerson’s. 


Mrs Betvitye and Lavy Racuet discovered. 


Mrs Bel. This is a most ignorant young crea- 
ture, Lady Rachel. 

Lady Rach. Why, I think she is——did you 
observe how she slighted my offer of instructing 
her? Wt 


Enter Miss Lretson. 


Miss Lee. Ladies! ladies! here he is! here is 
Mr Frankly ! 


Enter BrLvi.ue bowing very low, and not seeing 
the ladies. 


Bel. Ladies, your most obedient. 

Mrs Bel. Let me, if possible, recollect my- 
self—Sir, your most obedient humble servant. 

Bel: Zounds! let me out of the house! 

Lady Rach. What do I see? 

Miss Lee. You seem, ladies, to know this gen- 
tleman? 

Mrs Bel. [ Taking hold of him.| You shan’t go, 
renegade 
morning, and I must now laugh at your embar- 
rassment. 

Bel. What a kind thing it would be in any bo- 
dy to blow out my stupid brains ! 

Lady Rach. Tl mark this down for an incident 
in my comedy. 

Miss Lee. What do you hang your head for, 
Mr Frankly ? 

Bel. Be so good as to ask that lady, my dear. 
The devil has been long in my debt, and now he 
pays me home with a witness. 

Mrs Bel. What a cruel thing it is‘to let Mrs 
Tempest out, my love, without somebody to take 
care of her! 

Miss Lee. What, do you know Mrs Tempest, 
madam? 

Mrs Bel. Yes, my dear and I am pretty 
well acquainted with this gentleman, 

Miss Lee. What, isn’t this gentleman the ma- 
nager of a play-house in Ireland? 

Bel. The curtain is almost dropt, my dear; 
the farce is nearly over, and you'll be speedily 
acquainted with the catastrophe. 








Enter Mrs Tempest. 


Mrs Tem. Yes, sir, the curtain is almost dropt : 
T have had spies to watch your haunts, and the 
catastrophe ends in your detection Come, 
you abandoned slut 
Miss Lee. And have I eloped after all, with- 
out being brought upon the stage ? 
Mrs Tem. I don’t know, that you would be 
brought upon the stage; but I am sure you were 
near being brought upon the town. I hope, ma- 
dam, for the future, you'll set me down a mad 
woman. ; [To Mrs Bex. 
Mrs Bel. Mr Belville, you'll make my apolo- 
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gies to this lady, and acknowledge that I think 
her perfectly in her senses. ; 

Bel. I wish that I had intirely lost mine. 

Lady Rach. [Writing.] <1 wish that I had 
‘intirely lost mine. A very natural wish in such 
a situation. 

Miss Tem. Come, you audacious minx, come 
away. You shall be sent into Yorkshire this 
very evening ;, and see what your poor mother 
will say to you, hussy. v 

Miss Lee. I will go on the stage, if I die for’t ; 
and ’tis some comfort there’s a play-house at 
York. 

{Eveunt Mrs Tempest, and Miss Leeson. 

Bel. Nancy, I am so ashamed, so humbled, 
and so penitent, that if you knew what passes 
here, I am sure you would forgive me. 

Mrs Bel. My love, though I cannot say I re- 


joice in your infidelity, yet, believe me, I pity 


your distress ; let us, therefore, think no more of 
this. 

Lady Rach. [Writing.] ‘ And think no more 
‘of this” This: conduct is new in a wife, and 
very dramatic. 

Bel. Where, my angel, have you aequired so 
many requisites to charm with? 

Mrs Bel. In your society, my dear; and, be- 
lieve me that a wife may be as true a friend 
as any bottle-companion upon earth, though she 
can neither get merry with you over night, nor 
blow your brains out about some foolish quarrel 
in the morning, 

Bel. If wives knew the omnipotence of virtue, 
where she wears a smile upon her face, they'd 
all follow your bewitching example, and make a 
faithless husband quite an incredible character. 

Lady Rach. ‘ Quite an incredible character !” 
Let ine set down that. ' [ Writing. 





SCENE II.—Changes to Genzrat Savacer’s. 


Enter Generar and Captarn Savace. 
_ Gen. Sav. Yes, Horace, I have been just visi- 
ting at Belville’s. 

Capt. Sav. You found nobody at home, but 
Miss Walsingham? __ 

Gen. Sav. No, but I had a long conversation 
with her, and upon a very interesting subject. 

Capt. Sav. "Tis as I guessed. [ Aside, 
Gen. Sav. She is a most amiable creature, 
Horace. 

Capt. Suv. So she is, sir; and will make any 
man happy that marries her. 

Gen. Sav. I am glad you think so. 

Capt. Sav. He’s glad I think so! ’tis plain; 
but I must leave every thing to himself, and 
seem wholly passive in the affair. [ Aside. 

Gen. Sav. A married life after all, Horace, I 
am now convinced is the most happy, as well as 
the most reputable. 

Capt. Sav. It is, indeed, sir: 

Gen. Sav. Then, perhaps, you would have no 
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objection to be married, if I offered you as 
agreeable a young woman as Miss Walsingham ? 

Capt. Sav. Twould be my first pride on every 
@ccasion, sir, to pay an implicit obedience to 
your commands. 

Gen. Sav. That’s sensibly said, Horace, and 
obligingly said; prepare yourself, therefore, for 
an introduction to the lady in the morning. 


_ Capt. Sav. Is the lady prepared to receive me, 


sir? 
Gen. Sav. O yes; and you can’t think how 


highly delighted Miss Walsingham appeared, 


when I acquainted her with my resolution on the 
subject. 

Capt. Sav. She’s all goodness ! 

Gen. Sav. The more I know her, the more 
Iam charmed with her. I must not be explicit 
with him yet, for fear my secret should get wind 
and reach the ears of the enemy.—[Aside.]— 
I propose, Horace, that you should be married 
immediately. 

Capt Sav. The sooner the better, sir; I have 
no will but yours. 

Gen. Sav. [Shaking hands with him.] By the 
memory of Marlbro’ you are a most excellent 
boy! But what do you think? Miss Walsingham 
insists upon naming the day. 

Capt. Sav. And welcome, sir; Iam sure she 
won't make it a distant one. 

Gen. Sav. O, she said, that nothing in her 
power should be wanting to make you happy. 

Capt. Sav. I am sure of that, sir. 

Gen. Sav.[A loud knocking.] Zounds, Horace ! 
here’s the disgrace and punishment of my life: 
let us avoid her as we would a fever in the 
camp. 

Capt. Sav. Come to the library, and T’ll tell 
yeu how whimsically she was treated this morn- 
ing at Belville’s, 

Gen. Sav. Death and the devil! make haste. 
O, T must laugh at marriage and be curst to me ! 
But I am providing, Horace, against your falling 
into my error. 

Capt. Sav. I am eternally indebted to you, sir. 
[ Exeunt. 


SCENE IV. 


Enter Mrs Betvitue, and Lavy Racuev. 


Lady Rach. Nay, Mrs Belville, 1 have no pa- 
tience; you act quite unnaturally. 

Mrs Bel. What! because I am unwilling to 
be miserable ? 

Lady Rach. This new instance of Mr Bel- 
ville’s infidelity———This attempt to seduce Miss 
Walsingham, which your woman overheard, is 
unpardonable. 

Mrs Bel. I don’t say but that I am strongly 
wounded by his irregularities. Yet, if Mr Bel- 
ville is unhappily 4 rover, I would much ra- 
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ther that he should have twenty mistresses, tha 
one. 

Lady Rach. You astonish me ! 

Mrs Bel. Why, don’t you know, my dear ma- 
dam, that while he is divided amongst a variety 
of objects, ’tis impossible for him to have a se- 
rious attachment ? 

Lady Rach. Lord, Mrs Belville! how can you 
speak with so much composure ? a virtuous wo- 
man should be always outrageous upon such an 
occasion as this. 

Mrs Bel. What, and weary the innocent sun 
and moon from the firmament, like a despairing 
princess in a tragedy—No—no—Lady Rachel ! 
’tis bad enough to be indifferent to the man I 
love, without studying to excite his aversion, 

Lady Rach. How glad I am, that Miss Wal- 
singham made him so heartily ashamed of him- 
self! Lord, these young men are so full of levi- 
ty ! Give me a husband of Mr Torrington’s age, 
say I! 

Mrs Bel. And give me a husband of Mr Bel- 
ville’s, say I, with all his follies ! However, lady 
Rachel, I am pretty well satisfied that my con- 
duct at Miss Leeson’s will have a proper effect 
upon Mr Belville’s generosity, and put an entire 
end to his gallantries for the future. 

Lady Rach. Don’t deceive yourself, my dear. 
The gods in the shilling gallery would sooner 
give up Roast Beef, or go without an epilogue on 
the first night of a new piece, 

Mrs Bel. Why should you think so of such a 
man as Mr Bellville? 

Lady Rack. Because Mr Belville is a man: 
However, if you dare run the risque—we will 
try the sincerity of his reformation. 

Mrs Bel. If I dare run the risque! I would , 
stake my soul upon his honour ! 

Lady Rach ‘Then, your poor soul would be in 
a very terrible situation. 

Mrs Bel. By what test can we prove his sin- 
cerity ? 

Lady Rach. By avery simple one. You know 
I write so like Miss Walsingham, that our hands 
are scarcely known asunder, 

Mrs Bel. Well 

Ludy Rach. Why, then, let me write to him 
as from her, 

Mrs Bel. If I did not think it would look like 
a doubt of his honour 

Lady Rach. Poh! dare you proceed upon my 

Jan? 
‘ Mrs Bel. Most confidently: Come to my 
dressing-room, where you'll find every thing rea- 
dy for writing, and then you may explain your 
scheine more particularly. 

Lady Rach. Vil attend you; but I am really 
sorry, my dear, for the love of propriety, to see 
you so calm under the perfidy of your husband ; 
you should be quite wretched indeed, you 
should. ; [ Exeunt. 
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SCENE V.—The Temple. 


_ Enter LEESON. 


Lee. The -hell-hounds are after me; and if I 
am arrested at this time, my honour will not on- 
ly be blown upon by Belville, but I shall, per- 
haps, lose Emily into the bar gain. 


Enter Lercu, Crow, and Wotr, dressed in’ fur 
habits. 


Leech. Yonder, my lads, he darts through the 
Cloisters! who the devil could think, that he 
would smoke us in this disguise? Crow, do you 
take the Fleet-street side of the Temple, as fast 
as you can, to prevent his doubling us that way ; 
and, Wolf, do you run round the Garden Court, 
that he may not escape us by the ‘Thames. 
Vl follow the strait line myself, and the devil's 
in the dice, if he is not snapped by one of us. 

: [Berzunt. 





SCENE Vi.—Changes to another part of the 
Temple. 


_ Enter Lerson on one side, and CoNNOLLY on 
the other. 

Lee. Fly! open the chambers this moment— 
the bailiffs are after me, 

Con. Faith, and that I will——but it will 
be of no use to fly a step neither, if I have not 
the key, 

Lee. Zounds! did’nt you lock the door? 

Con. Yes; but TI believe I left the key on the 
inside however, your own key will do the 
business as well. 

Lee. True; and I forgot itin my confusion.. Do 
you stay here, and throw every impediment in 
the way of these rascals. | Exit. 

Con. Faith, and that I will! 


Enter Crow and Wour. 


~ Crow. Pr ay, sir, did you see a gentleman run 
this way, drest in green and gold. 

Con. in troth I did. 

Woif. And which way did he run? 

Con. That I can tell you too. 

Woif. We shall be much obliged to you. 

Con. Indeed, and you will not, Mr Catchpole, 
for the devil an information shall you get from 
Connolly. I see plainly enough what you are, 
you black-guards, though there’s no guessing at 
you in these fur-coats. 

Crow, Keep your information to yourself and 
be damned! Here the cull comes, a prisoner in 
the custody of Master Leech. 


Enter Leeson and Lrrcu. 


Lee. Well, but treat me like a gentleman—— 
Don’t expose me unnecessarily. 


Leech. Expose you, master! we never expose | 


any body, ‘till g gentlemen thus expose themselves, 
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venever they compels their creditors to arrest 


them. 

Con. And where’s your authority for arresting 
the gentleman? let us see it this minute, for 
may be you have not it about you. 

Leech. O here’s our authority; ve know as ve 
had to do,vid a lawyer, and so ve came properly 
prepar’d, my master, 

Lee. What shall I do? 

Coa. Why hark’e, sir—Don’t you think that 
you and I could beat these three thieves, to their 
heart’s content?—I have nothing but my carcase 
to venture for you, honey; but. that you are as 
welcome to as the flowers in May. 

Lee. O, by no means, Connolly; we must not 
fly in the face of the laws. 

Con. That’s the reason that you are going to 


fight a duel! 


Lee. Hark’e, officer—I have some very mate- 
rial business to execute in the course of this 
evening. Here are five guineas for a:little indul- 
gence; and I assure you, upon the honour of a 
gentleman, that if I have life, Pll attend your 
own appointment to-morrow mor ning. 

Leech. I can’t do it, fmaster—Five guineas to 
be sure is a genteel ‘thing—but I have ten for 
the taking of you, do you see—and so, if you 
please to step to my house in Southampton-Build- 
ings, you may send for some friend to bail you, 
or settle the affair as well as you can with the 
plaintiff. 

Con. ll go bail for him this minute, if you 
don’t want some body to be bail for myself. 

Lee. Let me reflect a moment. 

Crow. | To Con.] Can you swear yourself worth 
one hundred and seventy pounds, when your debts 
are paid? 

Con. In troth, I cannot, nor one hundred and 
seventy pence—unless I have a mind to perjure 
myself—But one man’s body is as good as ano- 
ther’s; and, since he has no bail to give you but his 
flesh, the fattest of us two is the best security. 

Wolf. No, if we can’t get better bail than 
you, we shall lock up his body in prison accord- 
ing to law. 

Con. Faith, and a very wise law it must be, 
which cuts off every method of getting money, 
by way of making us pay our debts. 

Leech., Well, Master Leeson, what do you 
determine upon? 

Lee. A moment’s patienee—Yonder 1 see Mr 
Torrington—a thought occurs—yet it carries the 
appearance of fr aud—however, as it will be real- 
ly innocent, nay laughable in the end, and as my 
ruin or salvation depends upon my present deci- 
sion, it must be hazarded. 

Crow. Come, master, fix upon something, and 
don’t keep us waiting for you. 

Con. By my soul, honey, he don’t want you to 
wait for him: he'll be very much obliged to you 


if you go away, and leave him to follow his own 
business. 


KEtty.] 


‘Lee. Well, geritlemen—here comes Mr Tor- 
rington: you know him, I suppose, and will be 
satisfied with his security. 

Leech. O we'll take his bail for ten thousand 
pounds, my master—every body knows him to be 
a man of fortune. 

Lee, Give me leave to speak to him then, ‘and 
T shall not be ungrateful for the civility. 

Leech. Well, we will—But hark’e, lads, look to 
the passes, that no tricks may be played upon 
travellers, 


Enter TorrinctTon. 


Lee. Mr Torrington, your most obedient. 

Tor. Your humble servant. 

Lee. I have many apoligies to make, Mr Tor- 
rington, for presuming to stop a gentleman to 
whom I have not the honour of being known; 
yet, when I explain the nature of my business, sir, 
I shall by no means despair of an excuse. 

Tor. To the business, I beg, sir. 

Lee. You must know, sir, that the three gen- 
tlemen behind me, are three traders from Dant- 
zick, men of considerable property, who, in the 


present distracted state of Poland, wish to settle | 


with their families in this country, 

Tor. Dantazick traders. Ay, I see they are 
foreigners by their dress. 

Leech. Ay, now he is opening the affair. 

Lee. They want therefore to be naturalized— 
and have been recommended to me for legal ad- 
vice. / 

Tor. You are at the bar, sir? 

Eee. I have eat my way to professional honour 
some time, sir. 

Tor. Ay, the cooks of the four societies take 
care that the students shall perform every thing 
which depends upon, teeth, young gentleman. 
The eating exercises are the only ones never 
dispensed with. 

Lee. I am, however, a very young barrister, 
Mr Torrington; and as the affair is of great im- 
portance to them, I am desirous, that some gen- 
tleman of eminence in the law should -revise my 
poor opinion, before they make it a ground of 
any serious determination. ‘ 

Tor. You are too modest, young gentleman, to 
entertain any doubts upon this occasion, as no- 
thing is clearer than. the laws respecting the na- 
turalization of foreigners. 

Con. Faith, the old gentleman smiles very good 
naturedly. ~ 

Leech. I fancy he'll stand it, Crow, and ad- 
vance the crop for the younker. 

Lee. To bé sure, the laws are very clear to gen- 
tlemen of your superior abilities—But I have 
candidly acknowledged the weakness of my own 
judgment to my clients, and advised them so 
warmly to solicit your opinion, that they will not 
be satisfied unless you kindly consent to oblige 
them. 

Lor. O, if nothing but my opinion will satisfy 
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them, let them follow me to my chambers, and 
Tl satisfy them directly. - 

Lee. You are extremely kind, sir, and they 
shall attend you.—Gentlemen, will you be so good 
as to follow Mr Torrington to his chambers, and 
he'll satisfy you intirely. 

Wolf. Mind that. 

Con. Musha! the blessing of St Patrick upon 
that ould head of yours ! 

Tor. What they speak English, do they? 

Tee. Very tolerably, sir—Bred up general 
traders, they have a knowledge of several lan- 


| guages; and it would be highly for the good of 


the kingdom, if we could get more of them to 
settle among us. 

Tor. Right, young gentleman! the number of 
the people forms the true riches of a state; how- 
ever, now-a-days, London itself is, not only gone 
out of town, but England itself, by an unaccount- 
able fatality, seems inclined to take up her resi- 
dence in America. 

Lee. True, sir! and to cultivate the barbarous 
borders of the Ohio, we are hourly deserting the 
beautiful banks of the Thames. 

Tor. [Shaking him by the hand.]| You must 
come and see me at my chambers, young gentle- 
man; we must be better known to one another. 

Con. Do you mind that, you thieves?-— 

Lee. Twill be equally my pride and my hap- 
piness to merit that honour, sir. 

Tor. Let your friends follow me, sir!—and 
pray, do you call upoa me soon; you shall see a 
little plan, which ] have drawn up to keep this 
poor country, .if possible, from undergoing a ge- 
neral sentence of transportation.—Be pleased to 
come along with me, gentlemen—I'll satisfy you. 
[ Exit. 

Leech. Well, master! I wish you joy. You 
can’t say but we behaved to you like gemmen! 

[Exeunt bailiffs. 

Lee. And if you were all three in the cart, I 
don’t know which of you I would wish to have re- 
spited from execution. Ihave piayed Mr Tor- 
rington a little trick, Connolly ; but the moment 
I come back I shall recover my reputation, if I 
even pnt myself voluntarily into the hands of 
those worthy gentlemen. [ Exit. 

Con. Musha! long life to you, old Shillaley! I 
don’t wonder at your being afraid of a prison; for 
tis to be sure a blessed place to live in!—And 
now, let my thick skull consider, if there’s any 
way of preventing this. infernal duel. Sup- 
pose I have him bound over to the peace !—No, 
that will never do: it would be ashameful thing 
for a gentleman to keep the peace! besides, I 
must appear in the business, and people may 
then think, from my connection with him, that he 
has’n’t honour enough to throw away his life!— 
Suppose I go another: way to work, and send an 
anonymous letter about the affair to Mrs Belville; 
they say, though she is a woman of quality, that 
no creature upon earth can be fonder of her hus- 
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band !—Surely the good genius of Ireland put. 


this scheme in my head.—T’ll about it this mi- 
nute, and if there’s but one of them kept from 
the field, I don’t think that the other can be much 
hurt, when there will be no body to fight with 
him. [ Exit. 


SCENE VII—Changes to Captain Savace’s 
lodgings. 


Enter Captain Savace and BELvittr. 


Capt. Sav. Why, faith, Belville, your detec- 
tion, and so speedily too, after all the pretended 
sanctity of the morning, must have thrown you 
into a most humiliating situation. 

Bel. Into the most distressing you can im- 
agine. Had my wife raved at my falsehood, in 
the customary manner, I could have brazened it 
out pretty tolerablv; but the angel-like sweet- 
ness, with which she bore the mortifying dis- 
covery, planted daggers in my bosom, and made 
me, at that time, wish her the veriest vixen in the 
whole creation, 

Capt. Sav. Yet, the suffering forbearance of 

wife, is a quality, for which she is seldom al- 
lowed her merit. We think it her duty to put up 
with our falsehood, and imagine ourselves ex- 
ceedingly generous in the main, if we practise 
no other method of breaking her heart. 

Bel. Monstrous! monstrous! from this mo- 
ment, I bid an everlasting adieu to my vices: the 
generosity of my dear girl— 


Enter a Servant to BELVILLE. 


Ser. Here’s a letter, sir, which Mr Spruce has 
brought you. 

Bel. Give me leave, Savage—Zounds! what 
an industrious devil the father of darkness is, 
when the moment a man determines upon a good 
action, he sends such a thing as this, to stagger 
his resolution ! , 

Capt. Sav. What have you got there? 

Bel. You shall know presently. Will you let 
Spruce come in? 

Capt. Sav. Where have you acquired all this 
ceremony? 

Bel. Bid Spruce come in. 

Ser. Yes, sir. 

Capt. Sav. Is that another challenge? 

Bel. ’Tis, upon my soul! but it came from a 
beautiful enemy, and dares me to give a meet- 
ing to Miss Walsingham. 

Capt. Sav. How ! 


Enter Spruce. 


Bel. Pray, Spruce, who gave you this letter? 

Spruce. Miss Walsingham’s woman, sir: she 
said it was about very particular business, and 
therefore I wou’dn’t trust it by any of the foot- 
men. 

Capt. Sav. O, damn your diligence! [ Aside. 

Bet. You may go home, Spruce. 
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Spruce. [Looking significantly at his master.] 
is there no answer necessary, sir? 

Bel. I shall call at home myself, and give the 
necessary answer, 

Spruce. [Aside.] What can be the matter with 
him all on a sudden, that he is so cold upon the 
scent of wickedness? [ Evit. 

Capt. Sav. And what answer do you propose 
making to it, ‘Belville ? 

Bel. Read the letter, and then tell me, what [ 
should do—You know Miss Walsingham’s hand ?- 

Capt. Sav. O perfectly !—This is not—yes, it 
is her hand !—I have too many curst occasions 
to know it. me [ Aside. 

Bel. What are you muttering about ?—Read 
the letter. ; 

Capt. Sav. [Reads.] ‘If you are not intirely 
‘ discouraged by our last conversation, from re- 
“ newing the subject which then gave offence— 

Bel. Which then gave offence—You see, Sav- 
age, that it is not offensive any longer. 

Capt. Sav. ’Sdeath ! you_put me out. 
‘ may, at the masquerade, this evening—’ 

Bel. You remember how earnest she was for 
the masquerade party? 

Capt. Sav. Yes, yes, I remember it well: and 
I remember, also, how hurt she was this morn- 
ing, about the affair of Miss Leeson. ees 
‘ Have an opportunity of entertaining me’——O, 
the strumpet'! [ Aside. 

Bel. But mind the cunning with which she 
signs the note, for fear it should, by any accident, 
fall into improper hands. 

Capt. Sav. Ay, and you put it into very pro- 
per hands. [_Aside.] ‘I shall be in the blue domino.* 
—The signature is— ‘You KNow wuHo.’ 

Bel. Yes, you know who. 

Capt. Sav. May be, however, she has only 
written this to try you. 

Bel. To try me! for what purpose? but if 
you read a certain postscript there, I faney you'll 
be of a different opinion. 

Capt. Sav. ‘ If Mr Belville has any house of 
‘ character to retire to, it would be most agreea- 
‘ ble, as there could be no fear of interruption,’ 

Bel. What do you say now ?—Can you recom- 
mend me to any house of character, where we 
shall be free from interruption ? 

Capt. Sap. O, curse her house of character ! 
[ Aside.] But surely, Belville, after your late de- 
termined resolution to refor 

Bel. Zounds ! I forgot that. 

Capt. Sav. After the unexampled sweetness 
of your wife’s behaviour 

Bel. Don’t go on, Savage: there is something 
here [ Putting his hand in his bosom.] which feels 
already not a little aukwardly.§ 

Capt. Suv. And can you still persist ? 

Bel. I am afraid to answer your question. 

Capt. Sav. Where the plague are you flying ? 

Bel. From the justice of your censure, Hor 
race; my own is sufficiently severe; yet I see 
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that I shall be a rascal again, in spite of my 
teeth ; and good advice is only thrown away upon 
so incorrigible a libertine. ‘{ Evit. 

Capt. Sav. So, then, this diamond of mine 
proves a counterfeit after all, and I am really 
the veriest wretch existing, at the moment in 
which I conceived myself the peculiar favourite 
of fortune. O the cursed, cursed sex! I’ll see 
her once more to upbraid her with her falsehood, 
then acquaint my father with her perfidy, to 
justify my breaking off the marriage, and tear her 
from my thoughts for ever. , 


Ketty.] 


Enter a Servant. 

Ser. Sir, sir, sir !— 

Capt. Sav. Sir, sir, sir !—What the devil’s the 
matter with the booby ! 

Ser. Miss Walsingham, sir ! 

Capt. Sav. Ah! what of her? 

Ser. Was this moment overturned at Mr 
Belville’s door; and, John tells me, carried in a 
fit into the house. 

Capt. Sav. Ha! let me fly to her assistance ! 

Exit. 

Ser. Ha, let me fly to her ae te are 

you thereabouts? [ Exit. 


SCENE VIII.—Changes to Mr Betvi.r's. 


Jinter Mrs Betvitie, Miss Watsincuam, and 
Lapy Racuet Mitpew. 


Mrs Bel. But are you indeed recovered, my 
dear? 

Miss Wal. Perfectly, my dear I wasn’t in 
the least hurt, though greatly terrified, when the 
two fools of coachmen contended for the honour 
of being first, and drove the carriages together with 
a violence incredible. 

Lady Rach. I sincerely rejoice at your escape ; 
and now, Mrs Belville, as you promised to choose 
adress for me, if I went in your party to the 
masquerade this evening, can you spare a quar- 
ter of an hour to Tavistock-street ? 

Mrs Bel. I am loth to leave Miss Walsingham 
alone, lady Rachel, so soon after her fright. 

Miss Wal. Nay, I insist that you don’t stay at 
home upon my account; and lady Rachel’s com- 
pany to the masquerade is a pleasure I have such 
an interest in, that I beg you won’t delay a mo- 
meut to oblige her. 

Mrs Bel. Well, then, I attend your ladyship. 

Lady Rach. You are very good ; and so is 
Miss Walsingham. [ Exit. 

Miss Wal. I wonder Captain Savage stays 
away so long! where can he be all this time ?— 
I die with impatience to tell him of my happy 
interview with the General, 





Enter a Servant. 


Ser. Captain Savage, madam. 
Miss Wal. Shew him in. [ Exit Servant.] How 
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he must rejoice to find his conjectures so for- 
tunately realized ! 


Enter Carrain Savace. 


Capt. Sav. So, madam, you have just escaped 
a sad accident? 

Miss Wal. And by that agreeable tone and 
countenance, one would almost imagine you 
were very sorry for my escape. 

Capt. Sav. People, madam, who doubt the 
kindness of others, are generally conscious of 
some defect in themselves. 

Miss Wal. Don’t madam me, with this accent 
of svaten What has put you out of hum- 
our 

Capt. Sav. Nothing! 

Miss Wal. Are you indisposed ? 

Capt. Sav. The crocodile! the crocodile! 

[ Aside. 

Miss Wal. Do you go to the masquerade to- 
night? ' 

Capt. Sav. No; but you do. 

Miss Wal. Why not? Come, don’t be ill-na- 
tured; I’m not your wife yet ! 

Capt. Sav. Nor ever will be, I promise you! 

Miss Wal. What is the meaning of this very 
whimsical behaviour ? 

Capt. Sav. The settled composure of her impu- 
dence is intolerable. [Aside.] Madam, madam ! 
how have I deserved this usage? 

Miss Wal. Nay, sir, sir! how have I deserved 
it, if you go to that? Pe ahs 

Capt. Sav. The letter, madam !—the letter ! 

Miss Wal. What letter ! 

Capt. Sav. Your letter ; inviting a gallant from 
the masquerade to a house of character, madam! 
What! you! appear surprised ? 

Miss Wal. Well I may, at so shameless an as- 
persion ! 

Capt. Sav. Madam, madam, I have seen your 
letter ! Your new lover could not keep your se-= 
cret a moment. But I have nothing to do with 
you—and only come to declare my reasons for 
renouncing you everlastingly ! 





Enter a Servant. 


Ser. General Savage, madam. 

Miss Wal. Shew him up. [zit Ser.] I am 
glad he is come, sir! inform him of your resolu- 
tion to break off the match, and let there be an 
end of every thing between us! 


Enter GENERAL SAVAGE. 


Gen. Sav. The news of your accident reached 
me but this moment, madam !—or J should have 
posted much sooner to recounoitre your situation. 
My-aid-de-camp, however, has not been inatten- 
tive, I see! and, I dare say, his diligence will 
not be the least lessened, when he knows his ob- 
ligations to you. 

Capt. Sav. Oh, sir, Iam perfectly sensible of 
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my obligations! and the consciousness of them, 
was one motive of my coming here ! 

Gen. Sav. Then, you have made your acknow- 
ledgments to Miss Walsingham, I hope ? 

Miss Wal. He has, indeed, general, said a 
great deal more than was necessary. ; 

Gen. Sav. That opinion proceeds from the li- 
berality of your temper; for, ’tis impossible he 
can ever say enough of your goodness. 

Capt. Sav. So it is; if you knew but all, sir! 

Gen. Sav. Why, who can know more of the 
matter than myself? 

Miss Wal. This gentlemen, it seems, has some- 
thing, generai Savage, very necessary for your 
information. : 

Gen. Sav. How’s this? 

Capt. Sav. Nay, sir, 1 only say, that, for some 
particular reasons, which I shall communicate to 
you at a more proper time, I must beg leave to 
decline the lady whose hand you kindly intended 
for me this morning. 

Gen. Sav. O, you must ! Why, then, I hope 
you decline, at the same time, all pretension to 
every shilling of my fortune? It is not in my 
power to make you fight, you poltroon, but I can 
punish you for cowardice. 

Miss Wal. Nay, but, general, let me interpose 
here If he can maintain any charge against 
the lady’s reputation, ’twould be very hard that 
he should be disinherited for a necessary atten- 
tion to his honour. 

Capt. Sav. And if I don’t make the charge 
good, I submit to be disinherited without mar- 
muring, 

Gen. Sav. ’Tis false as hell! the lady is infi- 
nitely too good for you in every respect; and [ 
undervalued her worth, when I thought of her 
for your wife. 

Miss Wal. I am sure the lady is much obliged 
to your favourable opinion, sir. 

Gen, Sav. Not in the least, madam; I only 
do her common justice. 

Capt. Sav. I cannot bear that you should be 
displeased a moment, sir; suffer me, therefore, 
to render the conversation less equivocal, and a 
few words will explain every thing. 

Gen. Sav. Sirrah, Pll hear no explanation— 
ar’n’t my orders, that you should mary? 

Miss Wal. For my sake hear him, general Sa- 
vage, 

Capt. Sav. Madam, I disdain every favour that 
is to be procured by your interposition. 

[ Evit Carrarn Savace. 

Miss Wal. This matter must not be suffered 
to proceed farther though, provokingly, cruelly 
as the captain has behaved. 








[ Aside. 
: ou Sav. What's that you say, my bewitching 
girl? 
Miss Wal. T say that you must make it up 
with the captain, and the best way will be to 
hear his charge patiently. 
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Gen. Sav. 1 am shocked at the brutality of 
the dog ! he has no more principle than a suttler, 
and no more steadiness than a young recruit up- 
on drill—But you shall have ample satistaction : 
—this very day V’ll cut him off from a possibility 
of succeeding to a shilling of my fortune. He 
shall be as miserable as 

Miss Wal. Dear general, do you think that 
this would give me any satisfaction? 

Gen. Sav. How he became acquainted with 
my design, I know not; but I see plainly that 
his mutiny proceeds from his aversion to my mar- 
rying again. 

Miss Wal. To your marrying again, sir! why 
should he object to that ? 

Gen. Sav. Why, for fear I should have other 
children, to be sure. 

Miss Wal. Indeed, sir, it was not from that 
motive; and, if I can overlook his folly, you 
may be prevailed upon to forgive it. 

Gen. Sav. After what you have seen, justice 
should make you a little more attentive to’ your 
own interest, my lovely girl ! 

Miss Wal. What! at the expence of bis? 

Gen. Sav. In the approaching change of your 
situation, there may be a fatnily of your own. 

Miss Wal. Suppose there should, sir; won’t 
there be a family of his too? 

Gen. Sav. I care not what becomes of his 
family. 

Miss Wal. But, pray, let me think a little about . 
it, general. 

Gen. Sav. ’Tis hard, indeed, when I was so 
desirous of promoting his happiness, that he 
should throw any thing in the way of mine. 

Miss Wal. Recollect, sir, his offence was 
wholly confined to me. 

Gen. Sav. Well, my love, and isn’t it throwing 
an obstacle in the way of my happiness, when he 
abuses you so grossly for your readiness to mar- 
ry ine? 

Miss Wal. Sir! 

Gen. Suv. I see, with all your good nature, 
that this is a question you cannot rally against. 

Miss Wal. It is indeed, sir What will be- 
come of me !- 








[ Aside. 
ete Sav. You seem suddenly disordered, my 
ove ! 

Miss Wal. Why, really, sir, this affair affects 
me strongly ! ” 

Gen. Sav. Well, it is possible, that, for your 
sake, I may not punish him with as much seve- 
rity as I intended : in about an hour, I shall beg 
leave to beat up your quarters again with Mr 
Torrington ; for ’tis necessary I should shew you 
some proof of my gratitude, since you have been 
so kindly pleased to honour me with a proof of 
your affection, 

Miss Wal. [Aside.] So, now indeed, we're in 
a hopeful situation ! 

[Exreunt. 
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SCENE IX.—Changes to TorrinetTon’s cham- 
bers in the Temple. 


Enter Torrineton, Lercu, Crow, and Wotr. 


Tor. Walk in, gentlemen——A good pretty 
young man, that we parted with just now—Pray, 
genttemen, be seated- ; 

Leech. He is indeed a very pretty young man. 

Crow. And knows how to do a genteel thing— 

Wolf. As handsome as any body. 

Tor. There is a rectitude, besides, in his pole- 
mical principles. 

Leech. In what, sir? 

Tor. His polemical principles. 

Crow. What are they, sir? 

Tor. I beg pardon, gentlemen; you are not 
sufficiently intimate with the English language, 
to carry on a conversation in it. 

Wolf. Yes, we are, sir. 

Tor. Because, if it is more agreeable to you, 
we’l) talk in Latin? 

Leech. We don’t understand Latin, sir. 

Tor. I thought you generally conversed in that 
language abroad. 

Crow. No, nor at home neither, sir: there is a 
language we sometimes talk in, called slang. 

Tor. A species of the ancient Sclavonic, I sup- 
pose? 

Leech. No, its a little ram tongue, that we un- 
derstand among von another 

‘or. I never heard of it before—but to busi- 
ness, gentlemen—the constitution of your coun- 
try is at present very deplorable, I hear ? 

Wolf. Why, indeed, sir, there never was a 
greater cry against people in our way. 

Tor. But you have laws, I suppose, for the re- 
gulation of your trade? 

Leech. To be sure we have, sir: nevertheless, 
ve find it very difficult to carry it on. 

_ Crow. We are harassed by so many oppres- 
sions— 

Tor. What, by the Prussian troops ? 

Crow. Vhe Prussian troops, sir !—Lord bless 
you, no! by the courts of law; if ve make never 
so small a mistake in our duties. 

Tor. Then your duties are very high, or very 
numerous 

Leech. Lam afraid we don’t understand one 
another, sir 

Tor. Lam afraid so, too—Pray, wheie are your 
papers, gentlemen ? 

Leech. Vere’s all the papers we have, sir 
You'll find every thing right 

Tor. 1 dare say I shall. [ Reads.] ‘ Middlesex 
to wit'— Why, this is a warrant from the Sherifl’s 
office to arrest some body ! 

Crow. To be sure it is, sir: 

Tor. And what do you give it to me for? 

Wolf. To shew that we have done nothing 
contrary to law, sir. 

Tor. Who supposes that you have? 
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Leech. Only because you asked for our pa- 
pers, sir, 

Tor.- Why, what has this to do with them? 

Crow. Why, that’s the warrant for arresting 
the young gentleman. 

Tor. What young gentleman? 

Wolf. Lord bless your heart, sir! that stopped 
you in the street, and that: you bailed for the ~ 
hundred and seventy pounds. 

Tor. I bailed for an hundred and seventy 
pounds! 

Leech. Sure, sir, you told me to follow you to 
your chambers, and you would satisfy us. . 

Tor. Pray hear me, sir—ar’n’t you a trader of 
Dantzick ? ae. 

Leech. Ta trader! Tam no trader, nor did I 
ever before hear of any such place. 

Tor. Perhaps this gentleman is 

Crow. Lord help your head, I was born in 
Claremarket, and never was farther out of town 
in my life than Brentford, to attend the Sheriff 
at the Middlesex election ! 

Tor. And it may_be that you don’t want to 
be naturalized ? ; [Lo Wor. 

Wolf. For what, my master? Iam a livery- 
man of London already, and have a vote, be- 
sides, for the four counties. 

Tor. Well, gentlemen, having been so good as 
to tell me what you are not, add a little to the 
obligation, and tell me what you are? 

Leech. Why, sir, the warrant that we have 
shewed you, tells that ve are sherifl’s officers. 

Tor. Shgrif’s officers are you ?—O-ho !—Sher- 
iff’s officers !—then I suppose you must be three 
very honest gentlemen? 

Crow. Sir !—we are as honest 

Tor. As sheriff's officers usually are+—Yet 
could you think of nobody, but a man of the law, 
for the object of your conspiracy ? 

Leech. Sir, we don’t understand what you 
mean ?’ 

Tor. But I understand what you mean, and 
therefore I’ll deal with you properly. 

Wolf. 1 hope, sir, you'll pay us the money, 
for we can’t go till the affair is certainly settled 
in some manner. 

Tor. O, you can’t?—why, then, T will pay you— 
But it shall be in a coin you won't like, depend 
upon it—Here, Mr Molesworth 














Enter Moirsworru. 


Make out. mittimusses for the commit 
ment of these three fellows; they are disguised 


‘to defraud people; but I am in the commission 


for Middlesex, and [ll have you all brought to 
justice—I’ll teach you to go masquerading about 
the streets. So, take them along, Mr Moles- 
worth. ; 
Leech. Ve don’t fear your mittimus. 
Crow. We'll put in bail directly, and try it 
with you, though you are a great lawyer. 
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Wolf. We'll make a flat.of himself in this 
Nantzick affair. 
Tor. Mighty well !—And 
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barrister, he may, perhaps, take a trip to the 
barbarous borders of the Ohio, from the beauti- 


ful banks of the Thames. [ Eveunt. 


ACT IV. 


SCENE I.—An apartment at BetviiLr’s, 


Enter Mrs Betvi.ie, and CapTain SAvaGE. 


Mrs Bel. Don’t argue with me, captain Sa- 
vage ; but consider that I am a wife, and pity 
my distraction, ; 

Capt. Sav. Dear madam, there is no occasion 

to be so much alarmed. Mr Belville has very 
properly determined not to fight; he told me so 
himself, and should have been effectually pre- 
vented, if I hadn’t known his resolution. 
_ Mrs Bel. There is no knowing to what extre- 
mities be may be provoked, if he meets Mr 
Leeson. I have sent for you, therefore, to beg, 
that you will save him from the possibility, €1- 
ther of exposing himself to any danger, or of 
doing an injury to his adversary. 

Capt. Sav. What would you have me do, ma- 
dam ?° 

Mrs Bel. Fly to. HydePark, and prevent, if 
yet possible, his meeting with Mr Leeson : do it, 
I conjure you, if you’d save me from desperation. 
* Capt. Sad. Though you have no reason what- 
ever to be apprehensive for his safety, madam, 
yet, since you are so very much affected, I'll im- 
mediately execute your commands. 

[ Exit Capratn Savace. 

Mrs Bel. Merciful Heaven! where is the ge- 
nerosity, where is the sense, where is the shame 


of men, to find a pleasure in pursuits, which they 


cannot remember without the deepest horror, 
which they cannot follow without the meanest 
fraud, and which they cannot effect, without 
consequences the most ‘dreadful? The single 
word, Pleasure, in a masculine sense, compre- 
hends every thing that is cruel! every thing that 
is base! and every thing that is desperate! Yet 
men, in other respects, the noblest of their spe- 
cies, make it the principal business of their lives, 
and do not hesitate to break in upon the peace 
of the happiest families, though their own must 
be necessarily exposed to destruction—O_ Bel- 
ville } Belville !—my life! my love !—The great- 
est crime which a libertine can ever experience, 
as too despicable to be envied—’tis at best no- 
thing but a victory over his own humanity; and, 
if he is a husband, he must be dead, indeed. if 


he is not doubly tortured upon the wheel of re- 
collection. 


Enter Miss Watsincuam and Lavy Racuen 
MILpeEw. 
_ Miss Wal. My dear Mrs Belville, I am ex- 
tremely unhappy to see you so distressed ! 
Lady Rach. Now, I am extremely glad to see 


her so! for, if she was not greatly distressed, it 
would be monstrously unnatural ! 

Mrs Bel. O, Matilda !—my husband ! my hus- 
band! my children! my children! 

Miss Wal. Don’t weep, my dear! don’t weep! 
pray, be comforted ; all may end happily! Lady 
Rachel, beg of her not to cry so. 

Lady Rach. Why, you are crying yourself, 
Miss Walsingham ; and, though J think it out of 
character to encourage her tears, I can’t help 
keeping you company. 

Mrs Bel. O, why is not some effectual method 
contrived to prevent this horrible practice of duel- 
ling ! 

Lady Rach. Vl expose it on the stage, since 
the law, now-a-days, kindly leaves the whole cog- 
nizance of it to the theatre. 

Miss Wal. And yet, if the laws against it were 
as well enforced as the laws against destroying 
the game, perhaps, it would be equally for the 
benefit of the kingdom. 

Mrs Bel. No law will ever be effectual till 
the custom is rendered infamous:—Wives must 
shriek !—mothers must agonize !—orphans must 
multiply! unless some blessed hand strips the 
fascinating glare from honourable murder, and 
bravely exposes the idol who is worshipped thus 
in blood! While it is disreputable to obey the 
laws, we cannot look for reformation :—But, if 
the duelist is once banished from the presence of 
his sovereign ;—if he is for life excluded the con- 
fidence of his country ;—if a mark of indelibie 
disgrace is stamped upon him, the sword of pub- 
lic justice will be the sole chastiser of wrongs ; 
trifles will not be punished with death; and of- 
fences, really meriting such a punishment, will be 
reserved for the only proper avenger, the common 
executioner. 

Lady Rach. 1 could not have expressed myself 
better on the subject, my dear: but, till such a 
hand as you talk of is found, the best will fall 
into the error of the times, 

Miss Wal. Yes; and butcher each other like 
madmen, for fear their courage should be sus- 
pected by fools. 

Mrs Bel. No news yet from captain Savage ? 

Lady Rach. He can’t have reached Hyde-park 
yet, my dear. 

Miss Wal. Let us lead you to your chamber, 
my dear; you'll be better there. - 

Mrs Bel. Matilda, I must be wretched any 
where; but Vl attend you. 

Lady Rach. Thank Heaven I have no husband - 
to plunge me into such a situation ! ; 

Miss Wal. And, if I thought I could keep my 
resolution, ’d determine this moment on living 
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single all the days of my life. 


Pray, don’t spare 
my arm, my dear. 


Exeunt. 


SCENE Il.— Hyde-park. 


Enter BELVILLE, 


Bel. I fancy Iam rather before the time of 
appointment; engagements of this kind are the 
only ones, in which, now-a-days, people pretend 
to any punctuality :—a man is allowed half an 
hour’s law to dinner ; but a thrust through the 
body must be given within a second of the clock. 


Enter Lrrson. 


Lee. Your servant, sir. Your name, I sup- 
pose, is Belville? 

Bel. Your supposition is very right, sir; and, 
I fancy, I am not much in the wrong, when I sup- 
pose your name to be Leeson. 

Lee. It is, si: Iam sorry I should keep you 
here a moment. 

Bel. I am very sorry, sir, you should bring me 
here at all! 

Lee. I regret the occasion, be assured, sir; 
but, ’tis not now a time for talking ; we must pro- 
ceed to action. 





Bel. And yet, talking is all the action I shall. 


proceed to, depend upon it. 

Lee. What do you mean, sir? Where are your 
pistols? 

Bel. Where I intend they shall remain, till my 
next journey into the country ; very quietly over 
the _chiomney: in my dressing-room. 

Zee. You treat this matter with too much le- 
vity, Mr Belville; take your choice of mine, sir. 

Bel. Vd rather take them both, if you please ; 
for, then, no mischief shall be done with either 
of them. 

Lee. Sir, this trifling is adding insult to injury; 
and shall be resented accordingly. Did not you 
come here to give me satisfaction? 

Bel. Yes; every satisfaction in my power. 

Lee. Take one of these pistols, then. 

Bel. Come, Mr Leeson, your bravery will not 
at all be lessened by the exercise of a little un- 
derstanding : If nothing less than my life can 
atone for the injury I have unconsciously done 
you, fire at me instantly, but don’t be offended 
because I decline to do you an additional wrong. 

Lee. ‘Sdeath, sir, do you think I come here 
with an intention to murder? 

Bel. You come to arm the guilty against the 
innocent, sir; and that, in my opinion, is the 
most atrocious intention of murder ! 

Lee. How’s this! 

Bel. Look’e, Mr Leeson, there’s your pistol— 
[Throws it on the ground.] I have already acted 
very wrongly with respect to your sister; but, sir, 
I have some character (though, perhaps, little 
enough) to maintain, and I will not do a still 
re action, in raising my hand against your 
ie. 

Lee. This hypocritical cant of cowardice, sir, 
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is too palpable to disarm my resentment ; though 
T held you to be a man of profligate principles, I 
nevertheless considered you as a man of courage; 
but, if you hesitate a moment longer, by Heaver 
Tl chastise you on the spot ! [Dr aws.| 

Bel. I must defend my life; though, if it id 
not look like timidity, [ would inform ‘you—[ They 


Jight; Lexson is disarmed.|—Mr Leeson, there 


is your sword again. 

Lee. Srike it through my bosom, sir !—I don’t 
desire to out-live this 1 instant | 

Bel. I hope, my dear sir, that you will long 
live happy !—as your sister, though, to my shame, 
I can claim no merit on that account, 1s recover-. 
ed, unpolluted, by her family: but, let me beg, 
that you will now see the folly of decisions by the 
sword, when success is not fortunately chained to 
the side of justice. Before I leave you, receive 
my sincerest apologies for the injuries I have done 
you; and, be assured, no occurrence will ever 
give me ereater pleasure, than an opportunity of 
serving you, if, after what is past, you shall, at 
any time, condescend to use me as a friend. 

[Exit Bex. 
Lee. Very well—very well—very well. 





Enter Connouty. 


What! you have been within hearing, I suppose? 

Con. You may say that. 

Lee. And is not this very fine? 

Con. Why, I can’t say much as to the finery 
of it, sir; but it is very foolish. 

Lee. And 50 this is my satisfaction, after all! 

Con. Yes; and pretty satisfaction it is! When 
Mr Belville did you but one injury, he was the 
greatest villain in the world; but, now, that he 
has done you two, in drawing his sword upon 
you, I suppose he is a very worthy g gentleman. 

Lee. To be foiled, bafiled, disappointed i in my 
revenge !—What thoug! 1 my sister is by accident 
unstained, his intentions are as criminal as if her, 
ruin was actually perpetrated; there is no possi- 
bility of enduring this reflection !_i wish not for 
the blood of my enemy, but I would, at least, 
have the credit of giving him life. 

Con. Arrah, my dear, if you have any regard 
for the life of your enemy, you should not put 
him in the way of death. 

Lee. No more of these reflections, my dear 
Connolly; my own feelings are painful enough, 
Will you be so good as to take these damned 
pistols, and go with me to the coach? 

Con. Troth, and that I will! but don’t make 
yourself uneasy; consider that you have done 
every thing which honour required at your hands, 

Lee. I hope so, 

Con. Why, you know so: you have broke the 
laws of Heaven and earth, as nobly as the first 
lord in the land; and you have convinced the 
world, that when | any body has done your family 
one injury, you have courage enough to do it an- 
other yourself, by hazarding your life, 

Lee. Those, Conolly, who would live reputas 
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bly in any country, must regulate their conduct, 
in many cases, by its very prejudices,—Custom, 
with respect to duelling, 1s a tyrant, whose des- 
potism no body ventures to attack, though every 
body detests its cruelty. 

Con, 1 did not imagine that a tyrant of any 
kind would be tolerated in England. But where 
do you think of going now? For chambers, ‘you 
know, will be most. delightfully dangerous, till 
you have come to an explanation with Mr Tor- 
rington, 

Lee, I shall go to Mrs Crayons. 

Con. What! the gentlewoman that paints all 
mauner of colours in red chalk? 

Lee, Yes; where I first became acquainted 
with Emily. 

Con. And where the sweet creature has met 
you two or three times, under pretence of sitting 
for her picture? 

Lee. Mrs Crayons will, I dare say, oblige me, 
in this exigency, with an apartment for a few 
days. I shall write, from her house, a full ex- 
planation of my conduct to Mr Torrington, and 
let him know where Iam; for the honest old 
man must not be the smallest sufferer, though a 
thousand prisons were to stare me in the face.— 
But come, Connolly, we have no time to lose: 
—Yet, if you had any prudence, you would aban- 
don me in my present situation. 

Con. Ah, sir, is this your opjnion of my friend- 
ship? Do you think that any thing can ever give 
me half so much pleasure in serving you, as see- 
ing you surrounded by misfortunes? — [ Eeunt. 


SCENE III.—Changes to an apartment at Brt- 
VILLE'S, 


Enter Grnerat Savacr, Mr Torrinoton, and 
SPRUCE, 


Spruce. Miss Walsingham will wait on you im- 
mediately, gentlemen. 

Gen. Sav. Very well. 

Spruce. [Aside.] What can old Holofernes 
want so continually with Miss Walsingham ? 
[ Evit Spruce. 

Gen. Sav. When T bring this sweet mild crea- 
ture home, I shall be able to break her spirit to 
my own wishes—I’ll inure her to proper disci- 
pline from the first moment, and make her trem- 
ble at the very thought of mutiny. 

Tor. Ah, general, you are wonderfully brave, 
when you know the meekness of your adversary. 

Gen. Sav. Envy, Torrington—stark, staring 
envy : Few fellows, on the borders of fifty, 
have so much reason as myself, to boast of a 
blooming young woman’s partiality. 

Yor. On the borders of fifty, man !—beyond 
the confines of threescore. 

Gen. Sav. The more reason I have to boast of 
my victory, then; but don’t grumble at. my tri- 
umph : you shall have a kiss of the bride; let that 
content you, Torrington, See 
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Enter Miss WaLsIncHAM. 


Miss Wal. Gentlemen, your most obedient ; 
—general, I intended writing to you about a 
trifling mistake ; but, poor Mrs Belville has been 
so very ill, that I could not find an opportunity. 

Gen, Sav. I am very sorry for Mrs Belville’s 
illness; but Iam happy, madam, to be person- 
ally in the way of receiving your commands; and 
I wait upon you with Mr Torrington, to talk 
about a marriage-settlement. — 

Miss Wal. Weavens, how shall I undeceive 
him ! [ Aside. 

Tor. ’Yis rather an aukward business, Miss 
Walsingham, to trouble you upon; but as the 
general wishes that the affair may be as private 
as possible, he thought it better to speak to your- 

"self, than to treat with any other pérson. 

Gen. Sav. Yes, my lovely girk; and, to con- 
vince you that I intended to carry on an honour- 
able war, not to pillage like a free-booter, Mr 
Torrington will be a trustee. 

Miss Wal, I am infinitely obliged to your in- 
tention, but there’gno necessity to talk about my 
settlement—for—— 

Gen. Suv. Pardon, me, madam !—pardon me, 
there is—besides, I have determined that there 
shall be one, and what I once determine, is ab- 
solute——A tolerable hint for her own behaviour, 
when I have married her, Torrington. 

[ Aside to Tor, 

Miss Wal. T must not shock him before Mr 
Torrington, [Aside.] General Savage, will you 
give me leave to speak a few wordsin private to you? 

Gen. Sav. There’s no occasion for sounding a 
retreat, madam. Mr Torrington is. acquainted 

rwith the whole business; and I am determined, 
for your sake, that nothing shall be done without 
hime). = 

Tor. I can have no objection to your hearing 
the lady ex parte, general. f 

Miss Wal. What I have to say, sir, is of a very 
particular nature. 

Tor. { Rising.] Vil leave the room, then. 

Gen. Sav. | Opposing him.| You shan’t leave 
the room, Torrington, Miss Walsingham shall 
have a specimen of my command, even before 
marriage; and you shall see, that every woman 
is not to bully me out of my determination. 

[ Aside to Tor, 

Miss Wal. Well, general, you must have your 
own way. 

Gen Sav. [To Tor.] Don’t you see that ’tis 
only fighting -the battle stoutly at first, with one 
of these gentle creatures? 

Tor. [ Significantly.) Ab, general ! 

_ Gen, Sav. Lown, madam, your situation is a 
distressing one; let us sit down—let us sit down— 
_ Miss Wal. Itis unspeakably distressing, indeed, 
sir, : 

Tor. Distressing, however, as it may be, we 
must proceed to issue, madam}; the general prox 
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poses your jointure to be one thousand pounds 
a-year. 

Miss Wal. General Savage ! 

Gen. Sav. You think this too little, perhaps? 

Miss Wal. 1 cau’t think of any jointure, sir. 

‘Tor. Why, to be sure, a jointure is, at best, 
but a melancholy possession, for it must be pur- 
chased by the loss of the husband you love! 

Miss Wal. Pray, don’t name it, Mr Torrington! 

Gen. Sav. (Kissing her hand.] A thousand 
thanks to you, my lovely girl! 

Miss Wal. For Heaven’s sake, let yo my hand! 

Gen. Sav. 1 shall be mad ’till it gives me legal 
possession of the town ! 

Miss Wal, Gentlemen—general—Mr Torring- 
ton, I—beg you'll hear me! 

Gen. Sav. By all means, my adorable creature! 
I can never have too many proofs of your disin- 
terested affection. 

Miss Wal. There is a capital mistake in this 
whole affair J am sinking under a load of dis- 
tress ! 

Gen. Sao. Your confusion makes you look 
charmingly, though. 

Miss Wal. There is no occasion to talk of join- 
ture, or marriages to me; I am not going to be 
married. 

Tor. What's this ? 

Miss Wal. Nor have I an idea in nature, how- 
ever enviable I think the honour, of being your 
wife, sir. 

Gen. Sao. Madam ! 

Tor. Why, here’s a demur ! 

Miss Wal. J am afraid, sir, that, in our con- 
versation this morning, my confusion, arising 
from the particularity of the subject, has led you 
into a material misconception. 

Gen. Sav. I am thunder-struck, madam! I 
could not mistake my ground. 

Tor. As clear a nol. pros. as ever was issued 
by an attorney-general. 

Gen. Sav. Surely you can’t forget, that, at the 
' first word, you hung out a flag of truce; told me 

even, that [ had a previous friend in the fort; 
and did not so much as hint a single article of 
capitulation ? 
Tor. Now for the rejoinder to this replication ! 
Miss Wal. All this is unquestionably true, ge- 
neral, and perhaps a good deal more; but in 
reality, my confusion before you on this subject 
to-day was such, that I scarcely knew what I 
- said; I was dying with distress, and at this mo- 
ment am very little better. Permit me to retire, 
general Savage, and only suffer me to add, that 
though I think myself highly flattered by your 
addresses, it is Sepeethto for me ever to re- 
_ ceive them. Lord! Lord! I am glad ’tis over in 
any manner. [ Exit. 

Tor. Why, we are a little out of this matter, 
general; the judge has decided against us, when 
we imagined ourselves sure of the cause. 

Gen. Sav. The gates shut in my teeth, just as 
I expected the keys from the governor ! 
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Tor. I am disappointed myself, man; I shan’t 
have a kiss of the bride. 

Gen. Sav. At my time of life, too! 

Tor. I said, from the first, you were too old 
for her. ~ 

Gen, Sav. Zounds! to fancy myself sure of her, 
and to triumph upon a certainty of victory ! 

Tor. Ay; and to kiss her band in a rapturous 
return for her tenderness to you :—let me advise 
you never to kiss before folks, as long as you live 
again. 

Gen. Sav. Don’t distract me, Torrington! a 
Joke, where a friend has the misfortune to lose 
the battle, is a downright inhumanity. 

Tor. You told me, that your son had accused 
her of something that you would not bear; sup- 
pose we call at his lodgings? he, perhaps, as an 
amicus curi@, may be able to give us a little in- 
formation, : 

Gen. Sav. Thank you -for the thought—But 
keep your finger more than ever upon your lips, 
dear Torrington. You know how [ dread the 
danger of ridicule; and it would be too much, not 
only to be thrashed out of the field, but to be 
laughed at into the bargain. 

Tor. I thought, when you made.a presentment 
of your sweet person to Miss Walsingham, that 
the bill would be returned ignoramus. [Ezeunt. 


SCENE IV.—BeEtvityr’s, 


Mrs Betvitye, and Lavy Racnex Mixpew, 
discovered on a sopha. 


Lady Rach. You heard what captain Savage 
said? : 

Mrs Bel. I would flatter myself, but my heart’ 
will not suffer it; the Park might be too full for 
the horrid purpose, and perhaps they are gone to 
decide the quarrel in some other place. 

Lady Rach. The captain inquired of numbers 
in the Park, without hearing a syllable of them, 
and is therefore positive, that. they are parted 
without doing any mischief. 

Mrs Bel. 1 am, nevertheless, torn by a thou- 
sand apprehensions; and my fancy, with a gloomy 
kind of fondness, fastens on. the most deadly. 
This very morning, I exultingly numbered myself 
in the catalogue of the happiest wives. Perhaps 
I am a wife no longer—perhaps, my little inno- 
cents, your unhappy father is this moment breath- 
ing his last sigh, and wishing, O, how vainly! 
that he had not preferred a guilty pleasure to 
his own life, to my eternal peace of mind, and 
your felicity ! 


Enter Spruce, 


Spruce. Madam! madam! my master! my 
master ! , 


Mrs Bel. Is he safe? 


‘Enter BELVILLE, 
Bel, My love! 
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Mrs Bel. O, Mr Belville! 


Bel. Assistance, quick ! 

Lady Rach. There she revives. 

Bel.. The angel softens! how this rends my 
heart ! 

Mrs Bel. O, Mr Belville, if you could conceive 
the agonies I have endured, you would avoid the 
possibility of another quarrel as long as you lived, 
out of common humanity. 

Bel. My dearest creature, spare these tender 
reproaches! you know not how sufficiently I am 
punished to see you thus miserable. 

Lady Rach. That’s pleasant indeed, when you 
have yourself deliberately loaded her with afflic- 
tion. 

Bel. Pray, pray, lady Rachel, have a little 
mercy! Your poor humble servant has been a 
very naughty boy—but if you only forgive him 
this single time, he will never more deserve the 
rod of correction. 

Mrs Bel. Since you are returned safe, Im 
happy. Excuse these foolish tears; they gush in 
spite of me. 

; Bel. How contemptible do they render me, my 
ove! 

Lady Rach. Come, my dear, you must turn 
your mind from this gloomy subject. Suppose 
we step up Stairs, and communicate our pleasure 
to Miss Walsingham ? 

Mrs Bel. With all my heart! Adieu, recreant! 

[Exeunt Mrs Bru. and Lavy Racu. 

Bel. I don’t deserve such a woman, I don’t 
deserve her: Yet, I believe, I am the first hus- 
band that ever found fault with a wife for ha- 
ving too much goodness. 


[ Faints. 


Enter Spruce. 


What’s the matter ? 
Spruce. Your sister 
Bel. What of my sister? 

Spruce. Sir, is eloped. 

Bel. My sister ! 

Spruce. There is a letter left, sir, in which 
she says, that her motive was dislike. to a match 
with captain Savage, as she has placed her af- 
fections unalterably on another. gentleman. 

Bel. Death and damnation ! 

Spruce. Mrs Moreland, your mother, is in the 
‘greatest distress, sir, and begs you will imme- 
diately go with the servant that brought the mes- 
sage; for he, observing the young lady’s maid 
carrying some bundles out, a little suspiciously, 
thought there must be some scheme going on, 
and dogged a hackney coach, in which Miss More- 
Jand went off, to the very house where it set her 
down. E 

Bel. Bring me to the servant, instantly—but 
don’t let a syllable of this matter reach my wife’s 
ears: her spirits are already too much agitated. 

Evit. 
Spruce, Zounds! we shall be paid home i the 
fricks we have played in other families. [ Evit. 
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SCENE I1.—Changes to Captain Savacr’s 
lodgings. 


Enter Caprain SAVAGE. 


Capt. Sav. The vehemence of my resentment 
against this abandoned woman has certainly led 
me too far. I should not have acquainted her 
with my discovery of her baseness—no ; if I had 
acted properly, I should have concealed all know- 
ledge of the transaction till the very moment of 
her guilt, and then burst upon her when she was 
solacing with her paramour, in all the fulness of 
security. Now, if she should either alter her 
mind, with respect to going to the masquerade, 
or go in a different habit, to elude my observa- 
tion, I not only lose the opportunity of exposing 
her, but give her time to plan some plausible ex- 
cuse for her infamous letter to Belville. 


Enter a Servant. 


Ser. General Savage and Mr Torrington, sir. 

Capt. Sav. You blockhead! why did you let 
them wait a moment ?—What can he the mean- 
ing of this visit? [ Exit Servant. 


Enter Grnerat Savace, and Torrincron. 


Gen. Sav. I come, Horace, to talk to you about 
Miss Walsingham. 

Capt. Sav. She’s the most worthless woman 
existing, sir: I can convince you of it. 

Gen. Sav. Lhave already changed my own opi- 
nion of her. 

Capt. Sav. What, you have found her out your- 
self, sir? 

Tor. Yes he has made a trifling discovery. 

Gen. Sav. ’Sdeath! don’t make me contemp- 
tible to my son. [ Aside to Tor. 

Capt. Sav. But, sir, what instance of her pre- - 
cious behaviour has come to your knowledge 4 
For an hour has scarcely elapsed, since you 
thought her a miracle of goodness. 

Tor. Ay, he has thought her a miracle of good- 
ness within this quarter of an hour. 

Gen. Sav. Why, she has a manner that would 
impose upon all the world. 

Capt. Sav. Yes, but she has a manner also to 
undeceive the world thoroughly. 

Tor, That we have found pretty recently. 
However, in this land of liberty, none are to be 
pronounced guilty, ’till they are positively con- 
victed: I can’t, therefore, find against Miss Wal- 
singham, upon the bare strength of presumptive 
evidence, $ 

Capt. Sav. Presumptive evidence !—hav’n't £ 
promised you ocular demonstration ? 

Tor, Ay, but till we receive this demonstra- 
tion, my good friend, we cannot give judgment. 

Capt. Sav. Then [ll tell you at once, who i 
the object of her honourable affections, 

Gen. Sav. Who—who? : 

Capt. Sav. What would you think if they wer 
placed on Bellville? ‘ 
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Gen. Sav. Upon Belville! has she deserted to 
him from the corps of virtue? 

Capt. Sav. Yes, she wrote to him, desiring to 
be taken from the masquerade to some conve- 
. hient scene of privacy; and, though I have seen 
the letter, she has.the impudence to deny he: 
own hand: 

Gen. Sav. What a fiend is there then, disguised 
under the uniform of an angel ! 

Tor. The delicate creature, that was dying with 
confusion ! 

Capt. Sav. Only come with me to the masque-' 
rade, and you shall see Belville carry her off. 
’Twas about the scandalous appointment with 
him I was speaking, when you conceived I treated 
her so rudely. 

Gen. Sav. And you were only anxious to shew 
her in her real character to me, when I was so 
exceedingly offended with you? 

Capt. Sav. Nothing else in the world, sir. I 
knew you would despise and detest her, the mo- 
ment you were acquainted with her baseness. 

Gen. Sav. How she brazened it out before my 
face, and what a regard she affected for your in- 
terest! I was a madman not to listen to your ex- 
planation. 

Tor. Though you both talk this point well, I 
still see nothing but strong presumption against 
Miss Walsingham: Mistakes have already hap- 
pened, mistakes may happen again; and I will 
not give up a lady’s honour upon an evidence 
that would not cast a common pickpocket at the 
Old Bailey. 

Capt. Sav. Come to the masquerade then, and 
be convinced. 

Gen. Sav. Let us detach a party for dresses 
immediately. Yet remember, Torrington, that 
the punctuality of evidence, which is necessary in 
a court of law, is by no means requisite in a 
court of honour. 

Tor. Perhaps it would be more to the honour 
of your honourable courts if it was, — [ Eeunt. 


Ketry.] 


SCENE V.—Changes to an apartment at 
Mrs Crayon’s. 


Betvitxe behind, speaking to a maid. 


Bel. My dear, you must excuse me. 

Maid. (Indeed, sir, you must not go up stairs. 

Bel. Indeed, but Iwill; the man is positive to 
the house, and I’ll search every room in it, from 
the cellar to the garret, if I don’t find the lady. 
James, don’t stir from the street-door. 


Enter Betvite, followed by the Maid. 


Maid. Sir, you are the strangest gentleman IT 
ever met with in all my born days:—I wish my 
mistress was at home. 

Bel. t am a strange fellow, my dear—But if 

"your mistress was at home, I should take the li- 
_berty of peeping into the apartments. 
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Maid. Sir, there’s company in that room; you 
can’t go in there. : 

Bel. Now, that’s the very reason L.will go in. 

Maid. This must be some great man, or he 
wou'dn’t behave so obstropolous. 

Bel. Good manners, by your leave a little. 
| Forcing the door.| Whoever my gentleman is, 
li call him to a severe reckoning :—I have just 
been call’d to one myself, for making free with 
another man’s sister. : 


Enter Lexson, followed by Connoxry. 


Lee. Who is it that dares commit an outrage 
upon this apartment? 

Con. An Englishman’s very lodging, ay, and an 
frishman’s too, I hope, is his castle ;—an Irish- 
man is an Englishman all the world over. 

Bel. Mr Leeson ! 

Maid. O, we shall have murder ! [ Running off. 

Con. Run into the room, my dear, and stay with 
the young lady. [ Evit Maid. 

Lee. And, Connolly, let nobody else into that 
room. — 

Con. Let me alone for that, honey, if this gen- 
tleman has fifty people. 

Lee. Whence is it, Mr Belville, that you per- 
secute me thus with injuries? 

Bel. 1 am filled with astonishment! 

Con. Faith, to speak the truth, you do look a 
little surprised. 

Lee. Answer me, sir, what is the foundation of 
this new violence? , 

_ Bel. Lam come, Mr Leeson, upon an affair, 
Sir— : 

Con. The devil burn me, if he was half so much 
confounded a while ago, when there was a naked 
sword at his breast! 

Bel. 1am come, Mr Leeson, upon an affair, 
sir, that—How the devil shall I open to him, 
since the tables are so fairly turned upon me? 

Lee. Dispatch, sir, for I have company in the. 
next room. 

Bel. A lady, I suppose? 

Lee, Suppose it is, sir? 

Bel. And the lady’s name is Miss Moreland, 
isn’t it, sir? 

Lee. I can’t see what business you have with 
her name, sir. You took away my sister, and I 
hope you have no designs upon the lady in the 
next room? 

Bel. Indeed, but I have. 

Lee. The devil you have! 

Con. Well, this is the most unaccountable man 
I ever heard of: he'll have all the women in the 
town, I believe. 

Lee. And pray, sir, what pretensions have you 
to the lady in the next room, even supposing her 
to be Miss Moreland? 

Bel. No other pretensions, than what a brother 
should have to the defence of his sister’s honour = 
You thought yourself authorised to cut my throa. 
a while ago, in a similar business. 
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Lee. And is Miss Moreland your sister? 

Bel. Sir, there is insolence in the question; you 
know she is: 

Lee. By heaven, I did not know it till this mo- 
ment! but I rejoice at the discovery: This is blow 
for blow! 

Con. Devil burn me but they have fairly made 
a swop of it! oo 

Bel. And you really didn’t know that Miss 
Moreland was my sister? 

Lee. 1 don’t conceive myself under much ne- 
tessity of apologizing to you, sir ; but I am inca- 
pable of a dishonourable design upon any wo- 
man; and though Miss Moreland, in our short 
acquaintance, repeatedly mentioned her brother, 
she never once told me, that his name was Bel- 
ville. 

Con. And he has had such few opportunities 
of being in her company, unless by letters, honey, 
that he knew nothing more of her connections, 
than her being a sweet pretty creature, and ha- 
ving thirty thousand pounds. 

Bel. The fortune, I dare say, no way lessened 
the force of her attractions. 

Lee. I am above dissimulation—It really did 
not. 

Bel. Well, Mr Leeson, our families have shewn 
such a very strong inclination to come together, 
that it would really be a pity to disappoint them. 

Con. Upon my soul and so it would! though 
the dread of being forced to have a husband, the 
young lady tells us, quickened her resolution to 
marry this gentleman. 

Bel. O she had no violence of that kind to ap- 
prehend from her family; therefore, Mr Leeson, 
since you seem as necessary for the girl’s happi- 
ness as she seems for yours, you shall marry her 
here in town, with the consent of all her friends, 
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and save yourself the trouble of an expedition to 
Scotland. 

Lee. Can I believe you serious? 

Bel. Zounds, Leeson, that air of surprise is a 
sad reproach! I didn’t surprise you, when I did 
a bad action, but I raise your astonishment, when 
I do a good one. 

Con. And by my soul, Mr Bellville, if you knew 
how a good ‘action becomes a man, you'd never 
do a bad one as long as you lived. 

Lee. You have given me life and happiness in 
one day, Mr Belville! however, it is now time 
you should see your sister. I know You will be 
gentle with her, though you have so much reason 
to condemn her choice, ‘and generously remem- 
ber, that her elopement proceeded from the great 
improbability there was of a beggar’s ever meet- 
ing with the approbation of her family. * 

Bel. Don’t apologize for your circumstances, 
Leeson; a princess could do no more than make 
you happy; and if you make her so, you meet her 
upon terms of the most perfect equality. 

Lee. This is a new way of thinking, Mr Bellville. 

Bel. ’Tis only an honest way of thinking; and 
I consider my sister a gainer on the occasion ; 
for a man of your merit is more difficult to be 
found, than a woman of her fortune. 

[Eveunt Lerson and BrLvitte. 

Con. What’s the reason now, that I can’t skip, 
and laugh, and rejoice, at this affair? Upon my 
soul, my heart’s as full as if I had met with some 
great misfortune. Well, pleasure in the extreme 
is certainly a very painful thing; and I am reall: 
ashamed of these woman’s drops, and yet I don’t 
know but that I ought to blush for being asham- 
ed of them; for I am sure nobody’s eye looks ever 
half so well, as when it is disfigured by a tear of 
humanity, [ Exit. 


ACT WV. 


SCENE L—A drawing-room. 


Enter BELVILLE. 


Bel. Wxut, happiness is once more mine, and 
the women are all going in tip-top spirits to the 
masquerade. Now, Mr Belville, ‘let me have a 
few words with you. Miss Wassingham, the ripe, 
the luxurious Miss Walsingham, expects to find 
you there burning with impatience—But, my 
dear friend, after the occurrences of the day, can 
you be weak enough to plunge into fresh crimes? 
Can you be base enough to abuse the goodness 
of that angel your wife; and wicked enough, not 
only to destroy the innocence, which is sheltered 
beneath your own roof, but to expose your fami- 
ly, perhaps, again to the danger of losing a son, a 
brother, a father, and a husband? The posses- 
sion of the three Graces is surely too poor a re- 
compense for the folly you must commit, for the 


shame you must feel, and the consequence you 
must hazard. Upon my soul, if I struggle a lit- 
tle longer, I shall rise in my own opinion, and be 
less a rascal than I think myself:—Ah, but the 
object is bewitching—the matter will be an eter- 
nal secret—and if it is known that I sneak in 
this pitiful manner from a fine woman, when the 
whole elysium of her person solidits me !—well, 
and am I afraid the world should know that I 
have shrunk from an infamous action?—A thou- 
sand blessings on you, dear conscience, for that 
one argument—TI shall be an honest man after 
all. Suppose, however, that I give her the meet- 
ing? that’s dangerous—that’s dangerous :—and 
I am so little accustomed to do what is right, that 
T shall certainly do what is wrong, the moment I 
am in the way of temptation. Come, Bellville, 
your resolution is not so very slender a depen- 
dence; and you owe Miss Walsingham repara- 
Oo 


~ 
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day 1n the hospital, is, I suppose, a snug hundred 






















tion for the injury which you have done her prin- 
ciples. IH give her the meeting—I’ll take her j a-year. 
to the house I intended—I’ll—Zounds! what a] Ghast, Better than two; I wash for near four 
fool I have been all this time, to look for preca- | thousand people: there was a major of horse 
rious satisfaction in vice, when there is such ex- | who put in for it, and pleaded a large family— 
quisite pleasure to a certainty to be found in vir- Spruce. With long service, | suppose?” 

tue ! [Exit Ber.| Ghast. Yes; but Mrs Tempest insisted upon 
my long services ; so the major was set aside— 
However, to keep the thing from the damned 
news-papers, I fancy he will succeed the banber, 
who died Jast night, poor woman, of a lying-in- 
fever, after being brought to bed of three chil- 
dren.— Places in public institations— 5 

Spruce. Are often sweetly disposed of : I 
think of asking jelville for something, one of 
these days. is 

Ghast He has great interest. 

Spruce. I might be a justice of peace, if 1 
pleased, and in a shabby neighbourhood, where 
the mere swearing would bring in something to- 
lerable : but there are so many strange people 
let into the commission now a-days, that I 
shou’dn’t like to have my name in the list. 

Ghast. You are right. 

Spruce. No, no; I leave that to paltry trades- 
men, and shall think of some little sinecure, or a 
small pension on the Irish establishment. 

Ghast. Well, success attend you! I must 
hobble home as fast asd can, to know if Mrs 
Tempest has any orders. .O, there’s a rare 
sturm brewing for our old goat of a general ! 

, ReeUse, When shall we crack a bottle toge- 
ther? 

Ghast. O, I shan’t touch a'glass of claret these 
three weeks ; for last night I gave nature a little 
filip with a drunken bout, according to the dac- 
tor’s directions. I have entirely left off bread, 
and I am in great hopes that I shall get rid of 
the gout by these means, especially if I can learn 
to eat my meat quite raw, like a cannibal. 

Spruce. Ha, ha, ha! 

Ghast. Look at me, Spruce; I was once as 
likely a young fellow as any under ground in 
the whole parish of St James’s :—but waiting on 
the general so many years— 

Spruce. Ay, and following his example, Ghast- 
ly? 


Enter Lapy Racuex and Mrs BELviItte. 


Lady Rach. For mirth’s sake, don’t let him see 
us: There has been a warm debate between his 
passion and his conscience. ‘ 

Mrs Bel. And the latter is the conqueror, my 
life for it. ; 

Lady Rach. Dear Mrs Belville, you are the 
best of women, and ought to have the best of 
husbands. 

Mrs Bel. J have the best of husbands. 

Lady Rach. Ihave not time to dispute the 
matter with you now; but I shall put you into 
my comedy, to teach wives, that the best receipt 
for matrimonial happiness, is to be deaf, dumb, 
and blind. 

Mrs Bel. Poh, poh! you are are a satirist, 
lady Rachel !—But we are losing time; should 
not we put on our dresses, aud prepare for the 
. grand scene? 

Lady Rach. Don’t you tremble at the trial? 

Mrs Bel. Not in the least; I am sure my 
heart has no occasion. 

Lady Rach. Have you let Miss Walsingham 
into our little plot? 

Mrs Bel. You know she could not be insensi- 
ble of Mr Belville’s design upon herself; and it 
itis no farther than that design, we have any 
thing to carry into execution. 

Lady Rach. Well, she may serve to facilitate 
the matter; and, therefore, I am not sorry that 
you have trusted her. 

Mrs Bel. We shall be too late; and, then, 
what signifies all your fine plotting? 

Lady Rach, Is it not a little pang of jealousy 
that would fain quicken our motions? 

Mrs Bel. No, lady Rachel, it is a certainty of 
my husband’s love and generosity, that makes me 
wish to come to the trial. I would not exchange 
my confidence in his affection for all the mines 
of Peru; so, nothing you can say can make me 
miserable. 

Lady Rach. You are a most unaccountable 
woman; so, away, with you. -. [Exeunt. 


é Ghast. ’Tis too true—has reduced me to what 
you see. These miserable spindles would do 
very well for a lord or a. duke, Spruce; but they 
are a sad disgrace to a poor valet de chambre. 
[ Exit. 
Spruce. Well, I don't believe there’s a gentle- 
man’s gentleman, within the weekly bills, who 
joins a prudent solicitude for the main chance, 
to a strict care of his constitution, better than 
myself, Ihave a little girl, who stands me in 
about three guineas a week. I never bet more 
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Enter Spruce und Guastry. 


Spruce. Why, Ghastly, the old general, your 
master, is a greater fool than I ever thought he 
was: He wants to marry Miss Walsingham. 

Ghast. Mrs Tempest suspected that there was 
something going forward, by all his hugger-mug- é 
ger consulting with Mr Torrington: and so set] than a pound upon a rubber of whist; I always 
me on to listen. ‘| sleep with my head very warm ; and swallow a 

Spruce. She’s a good friend of yours; and that | new-laid egg every morning with my chocolate. 
thing she made the general give you the other [ Eait. 
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SCENE IIl.—Changes to the street... Two chairs 
cross the stage, knock at a door, and set down 
“BELVILLE and a lady. 


Bel. This way, my dear creature! [Exeunt. 


Enter Genera Savace, Capratn Savace, and 
TORRINGTON. ew 


‘Capt. Sav. There! there they goin! You see 
the place is quite convenient, not twenty yards 
“from the masquerade. z 

Gen. Sav. How closely the fellow sticks to 
her ! 

Tor. Like the great seal to the peerage patent 
of a chancellor, But, gentlemen, we have still 
no more than proof presumptive :—where is 
the ocular demonstration which we were to 
have? 

Capt. Sav. Vl swear to the blue domino ; ’tis 
‘a very remarkable one, and so is Belville’s. 

Yor. You would have rare custom among the 
Newgate solicitors, if you’d venture an oath up- 
on the identity of the party under it. 

Gen. Sav. "Tis the very size and shape of Miss 
Walsingham. 

Tor. And yet, I have a strange notion that 
there is a trifling a/ibi in this case. 

Gen. Sav. It would be a damned affair if we 
should be countermined. 

Capt. Sav. O, follow me ! here’s the door left 

“Juckily open, and I'll soon clear up the matter 
beyond a question. [ Enters the house. 

Tor. Why your son is mad, general. This 

‘must produce a deadly breach with Belville. 
"For Heaven’s sake, Jet us go in, and prevent any 
excesses of his rashness. 

Gen. Sav. By all means, or the poor fellow’s 
‘generous anxiety on my account may be pro- 
ductive of very fatal consequences. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE ItI.—Changes to an apartment. 


BELvILLe unmasked, and a lady in a. blue do- 
mino, masked. 


Bel. My dear Miss Walsingham, we are now 
perfectly safe; yet I will by no means entreat 
‘you to unmask, because I am convinced, from the 
‘propriety with which you repulsed my addresses 
this morning, that you intend the present inter- 
‘view should make me still more deeply sensible 
of my presumption. Tnever lied so aukward- 
ly in all my life. If it was to make her comply, 
‘I should be at no loss for language. [ Aside.] The 
situation in which I must appear before you, 
madam, is certainly a very humiliating one; but 
‘T am persuaded that your generosity will be 
gratified to hear, that I have bid an everlasting 
‘adieu to my profligacies, and am now only alive 
to the virtues of Mrs Belville-——She won't speak 
‘-—I don’t wonder at it ; for, brazen as I am my- 
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self, if I met so mortifying a rejection, I should 
be cursedly out of countenance. [ Aside. 

Capt. Sav. [ Behind] I wili go in, 

Gen. Sav. [ Behind.| | command you to de- 
‘sist. 

Tor. [Behind:} This will be an affair for the 
Old Bailey. 

[Lhe noise grows more violent, and continues. 

Bel. Why, what the devii is al! this?—Don’t 
be alarmed, Miss Walsingham ; be assured i'll 
protect you, at the hazard of my life ;—step into 
this closet--——you sha’n’t be discovered, depend 
upon it—[She goes in.|—And_ now to find out 
the cause of this confusion. [Unlocks the door. 


Enter GenErRAL SavaGe, Captain Savace, and 
TORRINGTON. 


Savage! what is the meaning of this strange 
behaviour? 

Capt. Sav. Where is Miss Walsingham ? 

Bel. So, then, sir, this 1s a premeditated 
scheme, for which I am obliged to your friend- 
ship. 

Capt. Sav. Where’s Miss Walsingham, sir? 

Gen. Sav. Dear Belville,* he is out of his 
senses | this storm was intirely against my 
orders, 

Tor. If he proceeds much longer in these va- 
garies, we must amuse him with a commission of 
lunacy. 

Bel. This is neither a time nor place for argu- 
ment, Mr Torrington ; but as you and the gene- 
ral seem to be in the possession of your senses, 
I shall be glad if you'll take this very friendly 
gentleman away; and depend upon it, I sba’n’t 
die in his debt for the present obligation. 

Capt. Sav. And depend upon it, sir, pay the 
obligation when you will, I sha’n’t stir till [ see 
Miss Walsingham. Look’e, Belville, there are 
secret reasons for my behaving’in this manner; 
reasons which you yourself will approve, when 
you know them ;—my father here 

Gen. Sav. Disavows your conduct in every 
particular, and would rejoice to see you at the 
halberds. 

Tor. And, for my part, I told him previously 
’twas a downright burglary. 

Bel. Well, gentlemen, let your different mo- 
tives for breaking in upon me in this disagreeable 
manner be what they may, I don’t see that I am 
less annoyed by my friends than my enemy. I 
must therefore again request, that you will all 
walk down stairs. 

Capt. Sav. Vil first walk into this room. 

Bel. Really, I think you will not. 

Gen. Sav. What frenzy possesses the fellow to 
urge this matter farther ? 

Capt. Sav. While there’s a single doubt, she 
triumphs over justice—{ Drawing.|—I will go 
into that room. ¥ 
Bel. Then you must make your way through 
me. 
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Enter the Lapy masked, 


Mask. Ab ! 

Capt Sav. There! I knew she was in the room: 
—there’s the blue domino. 

Gen. Sav. Put up your sword, if you dow’t 
desire to be cashiered from my favour for ever. 

Bel. Why would you come out, madam? But 
you have nothing to apprehend. 

Capt. Sav. Pray, madam, will you have the 
goodness to unmask ? 

Bel. She sha’n’t unmask. 

Capt. Sav. 1 say, she shall. 

Bel. I say, she shall not. 

Mask. Pray, let me oblige the gentleman? 

Capt. Sav. Death and destruction, here’s a dis- 
covery! _ 

Gen. Sav. and Tor. Mrs Belville ! 

Mrs Bel. Yes, Mrs Belville, gentiemen: Is 
conjugal fidelity so very terrible a thing now-a- 
days, that a man is to suffer death for being 
found in company with his own wife ! 

Bel. My love, this is a surprise indeed—but it 
is a most agreeable une; since you find me real- 
ly ashamed of my former follies, and cannot now 
doubt the sincerity of my reformation, 

Mrs Bel. I am too happy! This single mo- 
ment would overpay a whole life of anxiety. 

Bel. Where shall I attend you? Will you re- 
turn to the masquerade? 

Mrs Bel. O no!——Lady Rachel and Miss 
Walsingham are by this time at our house, with 
Mr Leeson and the Irish gentleman, whom you 
pressed into our party, impatiently expecting 
the result of this adventure. 

Bel. Give me leave to conduct you home, then, 
from this scene of confusion. ‘To-morrow, cap- 
tain Savage, I shall beg the favour of your ex- 
planation. [Aside to him as he goes out.] Kind 
gentlemen, your most humble servant. 

Mrs Bel. And when you next disturb a tete-a- 
tete, for pity to a poor wife, don’t let it be so 
very uncustomary a party as a matrimonial one. 

[ Eveunét Betvitie and Mrs BeLviLye. 

Gen. Sav. [To Caprarw Savace.] So, sir, 
you have led us upon a blessed expedition here ! 

Tor. Now, don’t you think that if your courts 
of honour, like our courts of law, searched a lit- 
tle minutely into evidence, it would be equally 
to the credit of their understandings? 

Capt. Sav. Though I am covered with confu- 
sion at my mistake (for you see Belville was mas- 
taken as well as myself) Iam overjoyed at this 
discovery of Miss Walsingham’s innocence, 

Gen. Sav. I should exult in it too, with a feu 
de joie, if it don’t now shew the impossibility of 
her ever being Mrs Savage. 

Capt. Sav. Dear sir, why should you think 
that an impossibility? Though some mistakes 
have occured, in consequence, I suppose, of Mrs 
Belville’s little plot upon her husband, I dare say 





Miss Walsingham may yet be prevailed upon to , 


come into our family. 
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Tor. Take care of a new error in your pro- 
ceedings, young gentleman, 

Gen. Sav. Ay, another defeat would make us 
completely despicable. 

Capt. Sav. Sir, Vl forfeit my life, if she does 
not consent to the marriage this very night. 

Gen. Sav. Only bring this matter to bear, and 
Til forgive you every thing. 

Tor. The captain should be informed, I think, 
general, that she declined it peremptorily this 
evening. 

Gen. Sav. Ay, do you hear that, Horace? 

Capt. Sav. Lam not at all surprised at it, con- 
sidering the general misconception we laboured 
under. But V’ll immediately to Belville’s, ex- 
plain the whole mystery, and conclude every 
thing to your satisfaction. [ Lvit. 

Gen. Sav. So, Torrington, we shall be able to 
take the field again, you see. 

Tor. But how, in the name of wonder, has 
your son found out your intention of marrying Miss 
Walsingham? I looked upou myself as the only 
person acquaiated with the secret. : 

Gen. Sav. That thought has marched itself 
two or three times to my own recollection. Tor 
though I gave him some distant hints of the 
affair, I took particular care to keep behind the 
works of a proper circumspection, 

Tor. O,if you gave him any hints at all, I am 
not surprised at his discovering every thing. 

Gen. Sav. I shall be all impatience till I hear 
of his interview with Miss Walsingham. Sup- 
pose, my dear friend, we went to Belville’s? ’tis 
but in the next street, and we shall be there in 
the lighting of a match. 

Tor, Really, this is a pretty business for a man 
of my age and profession—trot here, trot there. 
But, as I have been weak enough to make myself 
a kind of party in the cause, I own that I have 
curiosity enough to be anxigqus about the deter- 
mination, 

Gen. Sav. Come along, my old boy; and re- 
member the song, ‘ Servile spirits, &c. 

[ Eveunt. 


SCENE IV.—Changes to BELv1Lr’s. 


Enter Capratn Savace and Miss Wat- 
SINGHAM, 


Capt. Sav. Nay, but, my dearest Miss Walsing- 
ham, the extenuation of my own conduct to Belville 
made it absolutely necessary for me to discover 
my engagements with you; and, as happiness is 
now so fortunately in our reach, I flatter myself 
you will be prevailed upon to forgive an error, 
which proceeded only from an extravagancy of 
love. 

Miss Wal. To think me capable of such an 
action, captain Savage! I am terrified at the 
idea of a union with you; and it is better for a 
woman, at any time, to sacrifice an insolent lo- 
ver, than to accept of a suspicious husband. 


es 
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Capt. Sav. In the happiest unions, my dearest | 
creature, there must be always something to over- 
look on both sides. 

Miss Wal. Very civil, truly ! 

Capt. Suv: Pardon me, my ‘life, for this frank- 
ness! and recollect, that if the lover has, through 
misconception, been unhappily guilty, he brings a 
husband altogether reformed to your hands. 

Miss Wal. Weil, I see I must forgive you at 
last; so I may as well make merit of necessity, 
you provoking creature. 

Capt. Sav. And may I hope, indeed, for the 
blessing of this hand? 

Miss Wal. Why, you wrétch, would you have 
me force it upon you? I think, after what I have 
said, a soldier might have ventured to take it, 
without further ceremony. 

Capt. Sav. Angelic creature! thus I seize it, 
as my lawful prize. 

Miss Wal. Well, but now you have obtained 
this inestimable prize, captain, give me again 
leave to ask, if you Have had a certain explanation 
with the general? 

Capt. Sav. How can you doubt it? 

Miss Wal, And he is really impatient for our 
marriage? 

Capt. Sav. ’Tis incredible how earnest he is. 

Miss Wal. What, did he tell you of his inter- 
view with me this evening, whet he brought Mr 
Torrington? 

Capt. Sav. He did. 

Miss Wal. O, then I can have no doubt. 

Capt. Sav. If a shadow of doubt remains, here 
he conies to remove it. Joy! my dear sir! joy 
a thousand times! 


Enter Generat Savace and TorRINGTON. 


Gen. Sav. What, my dear boy, have you car- 
ried the day? 

Miss Wal. I have been weak enough to in- 
dulge him with a victory, indeed, general. 

Gen. Sav. [Singing.] 


None but the brave, none but the brave, & c. 


Tor. I congratulate you heartily on this de- 
cree, general. 

Gen. Suv. This had nearly proved a day of 
disappointment; but the stars have fortunately 
turned it iu my favour, and now I reap the rich 
reward of niy victory. [ Salutes her. 

Capt. Sav. Aud here I take her from you, as 
the greatest good which Heaven can send me, 

Miss Wal. O, captain ! 

Gen, Sav. You take her as the greatest good 
which Heaven can send you, sirrah! I take her 
as the greatest good which Heaven can send me! 
And now, what have you to say to her? 

Miss Wal. General Savage ! 

Lor. ere will be a fresh injunction to stop 
proceedings. 

Miss Wal. Are you uever to have done with 
tnistakes ? ” 
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Gen. Sav. What mistakes can have happened 
now, my sweetest? you delivered up your dear 
hand to me this moment? 

Miss Wal. True, sir; but I thought you were 
going to bestow my dear hand upon this dear 
gentleman, 

Gen. Sav. How! that dear gentleman ! 

Capt. Sav. I am thunderstruck ! 

Tor. General—[Sings.] 

None but the brave, &c. 


[Keury. 


Gen. Sav. So! the covert way is cleared at last; 
and you have imagined that I was all along ne- 
gociating for this fellow, when I was gravely so- 
liciting for myself? 

Miss Wal. No other idea, sir, ever oncé én- 
tered my imagination, 

Tor. General. [Sings.] 


Noble minds shall ne’er despair, &c. 


Gen. Sav. Zounds ! here’s all the company pour- 
ing upon us in full gallop, and I shall be the 
laughing-stock of the whole town. 


Enter BEtv1LLe, Mrs Betvitie, Lapy Raca+ 
EL, LeEson, and Cono.ty. 


Bel. Well, general, we have left you a long » 
time together. Shall I give you joy? 

Gen. Sav. No: wish me demolished in the 
fortifications of Dunkirk. 

Mrs Bel. What’s the matter? 

Lady Rach. The general appears disconcert- 
ed. 

Lee. The gentleman looks as if he had fought 
a hard battle. 

Con. Ay, and gained nothing but a defeat, my 
dear, 

Tor. V’ll shew cause for his behaviour. 

Gen. Sav. Death and damnation ! not for the 
world! I am taken by surprise here; let me 
consider a moment how to cut my way through 
the enemy. 

Miss Wal. Wow could you be deceived in 
this manner? : [To the Carr. 

Lady Rach. O, Mr Torrington! we are mich 
obliged to you; you have been in town ever 
Ae last might, and only see us now by acci- 

ent. 

Tor. I have been very busy, madam; but you 
look sadly, very sadly, indeed! your old disorder 
the jaundice, I suppose, has been very trouble- 
some to you? 

Lady Rach. Sir, you have a very extraordina- 
ry mode of complimenting your acquaintance. 

Con. I don’t believe, for all that, that there’s 
a word of a lie in the truth he speaks. —_ [ Aside. 

Lee. Mr Torrington, your most obedient 
You received my letter, 1 hope? 

Tor. What, my young barrister! Have you 





{any more traders from Dantzick to be natura- 


lized? 
Con, Let us only speak to you in private ; and 
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we'll there clear up the affair before the whole | 


company. ; 

Tor. [Speaking apart to Lizson and Con.]— 
This gentleman’s letter has already cleared it up 
4o my entire satisfaction; and I don’t know whe- 
ther I am most pleased with his wit, or charmed 
with his probity. However, Mr Leeson, I used 
the bailiffs sadly. Bailiffs are generally sad fel- 
lows to be sure; but we must love justice for 
our own sakes, 

Lee. Unquestionably, sir; and they shall be 
amply recompensed for the merit of their suffer- 
ings. j 

Con. And the merit of suffering, I fancy, is the 
only merit that is ever likely to fall to the share 
of a sheriff's officer, 

Tor. One word—one word more, Mr Leeson. 
I have inquired your character, and like it 
like it much, Forgive the forwardness of an old 
man. You must not want money: you must 
not, indeed: 

Lee. Sir 

Tor. Pray don't be offended—I mean to give 
my friends but little trouble about my affairs 
when I am gone. I love to see the people hap- 
py that my fortune is to make so; and shall 
think it a treason against humanity to leave a 
_ shilling more than the bare expences of my fune- 
ral. Breakfast with me in the morning. 

Lee. You overwhelm me with this generosity ; 
but a happy revolution in my fortunes, which 
you will soon know, renders it wholly unneces- 
sary for me to trouble you. 

Con. [Wiping his eyes.] Upon my soul, this is 
a most worthy old crater—to be his own execu- 
tor. If I was to live any long time among 
such people, they would soon be the death of 
me, with their very goodness. 

Mrs Bel. Miss Walsingham, captain Savage 
has been telling Mr Belville and me of a very 
extraordinary mistake. 

Miss Wal. ’Tis very strange, indeed; mistake 
on mistake. 

Bel. ’Tis no way strange to find every body 
properly struck with the merit of Miss Walsing- 
ham. 

Miss Wal. A compliment from you, now, Mr 
Belville, is really worth accepting. 

Gen. Sav. If I thought the affair could be kept 
a secret, by making the town over to my son, 
since I am utterly shut out myself- 

Capt. Sav. He seems exceedingly embarras- 
sed. 

Gen. Sav. If I thought that—why, mortified 
as I must be in giving it up, I think I could re- 
solve upon the manoeuvre, to save myself from 
universal ridicule: but it can’t be; it can’t be; 
and I only double my own disappointment in re- 
warding the disobedience of the rascal who has 
supplanted me. There! there! they are all 
talking of it, all laughing at me, and I shall run 
“mad, 
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Mrs Tem. [Behind.] I say, you feather-head- 
ed puppy, he is in this house; my own servant 


ac him come in, and I will not stir till I find 
im, 


Gen. Sav. She here ! then, deliberation is over, 


and [ am entirely blown up. 


Lady Rach. Vil take notés of this affair. 


Enter Mrs Tempter. 
Mrs Tem. Mighty well, sir! So you are in 
love, it seems? and you want to be marriéd, it 
seems? 


Lee. My blessed aunt ! O, how proud I am of 


| the relation ! 


Gen. Sav. Dear Bab, give mé quarter beforé 
all this company. 

Mrs Tem. You are in lové, you old fool, are 
you? and you want to marry Miss Walsingham, 
indeed ! 

Con. I never heard a pleasantér spoken gén- 
tlewoman O honey, if I had the taming of 
her, she should never be abusive, without kéep- 
ing a civil tongue in her head. 

Mrs Tem. Well, sir, and when is the happy 
day to be fixed? 

Bel. What the devil, is this true, general? 

Gen. True—Can you believe such an absur- 
dity? 

Mrs Tem. Why, will you deny, you miserablé 
old mummy, that you made proposals of mar- 
riage to her? 

Gen. Sav. Yes I do—no, I don’t—proposals of 
marriage ! 

Miss Wal. In favour of your son—I'll help 
him out a little. [ Aside. 

Gen. Sav. Yes, in favour of my.son 
what the devil shall Ido? 

Mrs Bel. Shall I take a lesson from this lady, 
Mr Belville? Perhaps, if the women of virtue 
were to pluck up a little spirit, they might be 
soon as well treated as kept mistresses. 

Mrs Temp. Hark’e, general Savage, I believe 
you assert a falsehood; but if you speak the 
truth, give your son this moment to Miss Wal- 
singham, and let me be fairly rid of my rival. 

Gen. Sav. My son! Miss Walsingham! Miss 
Walsingham, my son! 

Bel. It will do, Horace; it will do. 

Mrs Tem. No prevarications, general Savage ! 
Do what I bid you instantly, or, by all the wrongs 
of an enraged woman, I’ll so expose you! 

Con. What a fine fellow this is to have the 
command of an army ! 


Gen. Sav. If Miss Walsingham can be pre- . 














Tor. O, she’ll oblige you readily—but you 
must settle a good fortune upon your son. 

Mrs Tem. That he shall do. 

Mrs Bel. Miss Walsingham, my dear. 

Miss Wal. I can refuse nothing either to your 
request, or to the request of the general. * 

Gen, Sav. Oblige me with your hand, then, mas 
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dam: come hete, you come here, captain.— 
There, there is Miss Walsingham’s hand for you. 

Con. And as pretty a little fist it is, as any in 
the three kingdoms. 

Gen. Sav. Torrington shall settle the fortune. 

Lee. I give you joy, most heartily, madam. 

Bel. We all give her joy. , 

Capt. Sav. Mine is beyond the power of \ex- 
pression. 

Miss Wal. [Aside to the company.| And so is 
the general’s, I believe. 

Con. O, faith, that may be easily seen, by the 
sweetness of his countenance, 

Tor. Well, the cause being now, at last, de- 
termined, I think we may all retire from the 
court. 

Gen. Sav. And without any great credit, I 
fear, to the general. 

Con. By my soul, you may say that ! 

Mrs Tem. Do you murmur, sir? Come this 
moment home with me. 

Gen. Sav. Vl go any where to hide this mi- 
serable head of mine: what a damned campaign 
have I made of it! 

[ Exeunt Genera Savace and Mrs 
TEMPEST. 

Con. Upon my soul, if I was in the general’s 
place, I would divide the house with this devil; 
I would keep within doors myself, and make her 
take the outside. 

Lady Rach, Here’s more food for a comedy. 





kingdom. 
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‘Lee. So there is, madam; and Mr Torrington, 
to whose goodness I am infinitely obliged, could. 
tell you some diverting anecdotes, that would en- 
rich a comedy considerably. 

Con. Ay, faith, and a tragedy, too ! 

Tor. 1 can tell nothing but what will redound 
to the credit of your character, young man. 

Bel. The day has been a busy one, thanks to 
the communicative disposition of the captain. 

Mrs Bel. And the evening should be cheerful. 

Bel. I shan’t, therefore, part with one of you, 
till we have had a hearty laugh at our general. 
adventures. E 

Miss Wal. They have been very whimsical, 
indeed ; yet, if represented on the stage, I hope, 
they would be found not only entertaining, but 
instructive. 

Lady Rach. Tnstructive ! why the modern cri- 
tics say, that the only business of comedy is to 
make people laugh. 

Bel. That is degrading the dignity of letters, 
exceedingly, as well as lessening the utility of the 
stage. A good comedy is a capital effort of ge- 
nius, and should, therefore, be directed to the 
noblest purposes. 

Miss Wal. Very true; and unless we learn 
something while we chuckle, the carpenter, who 
nails a pantomime together, will be entitled to 
more applause, than the best comic poet in the 
| Exeunt omnes: 
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DRAMATIS PERSONZE. 


MEN. 


Srr Anrnony ABSOLUTE, 

Captain AxpsoLute, his son, attached to Lypra 
Lancvuisn. 

FauLkuanp, attached to Jutta. 

ACRES, a country squire. 

Srr Lucius O’TricéeEr, an Irishman. 

Fac, servant to Captain ABSOLUTE. 

Davin, servant to Acres. 

Coachman to Str ANTHONY ABSOLUTE, 


WOMEN. 


Mrs Mataprop, attached to Sir Lucrus 
O’TRIGGER. 

Lypra Lancuisu, niece to Mrs Mararrop. 

Jutta, attached to FautKLanp, 


Lucy, maid to Miss Lancuisu. 


Maid, Boy, Servants, $c. 


Scene—Bath. 
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‘SCENE I.—A street in Bath. 


Coachman crosses the stage—Enter Fac, looking 
after him. 


Fag- Wuat! Thomas! Sure ’ tis he >What ! 
Thomas! Thomas! . 

Coach. Hey! Odds life! Mr Fag! give us 
your hand, my old fellow-servant. 

Fag. Excuse my glove, Thomas !—T’m devilish 
glad to see you, my ‘Tad : why, my prince of cha- 
rioteers, you look as hearty !—But who the deuce 
thought of seeing you in Bath ! 

Coach. Sure, master, Madam Julia, Harry, 
Mrs Kate, and ttie postillion, be all come. 

Fag. Indeed ! 

Coach. Av! Master thought another fit of the 
gout was coming to make him a visit ; ; sohe’da 


mind to gi’t the slip, and iin we were all off 
at an hour’s warning. 

Fag. Ay, ay! hasty i in every thing, or it would 
not be sir Anthony Absolute. 

Coach. But tell us, Mr Fag, how does young 
master? Odd! sir Anthony will stare to see the 
captain here! 

Fag. I do not ‘ore captain Absolute now. 

Coach. Why, sure ! 

Fag. At present I am employed by.ensign Be- 
verley. 

Coach. I doubt, Mr Fag, you ha’n’t changed 
for the better. 

Fag. I have not changed, Thomas. | 

Coach. No! why, didn’t you say } you had left 
young master ! 

Fag. No, Well, honest Thomas, I must puzzle 
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you no farther—briefly then—Captain Absvlute 
and ensign Beverley are one and the same per- 


son. 

Coach. The devil they are ! 

Fag. So it is indeed, Thomas; and the en- 
sign-half of my master being on yuard at pre- 
sent—the captain has nothing to do with me. 

Coach. So, so! what, this is some freak, I 
warrant! Do tell us, Mr Fag, the meaning o’t— 
you know I ha’ trusted you. 

Fag. You'll be secret, Thomas ? ° 

Coach. As a coach-horse. 

Fag. Why, then, the cause of all this is— 
love—love,Thomas, who (as you may get read to 
you) has been a masquerader ever since the days 
of Jupiter. 

Coach. Ay, ay; I guessed there was a lady in 
the case: but pray, why does your master pass 
only for ensign? now, if he had shammed ge- 
neral indeed 

Fag. Ah! Thomas, there lies the mystery of 
the matter. Hark’e, Thomas; my master is in 
love with a lady of a very singular taste: a lady, 
who likes him better as a half-pay ensign, than 
if she knew he was son and heir to sir Anthony 
Absolute, a baronet of three thousand a-year. 

Coach. That is an odd taste indeed !—but has 
she got the stuff, Mr Fag? is she rich, hey? 

Fag. Rich! why, I believe she owns half the 
stocks! Zounds! Thomas, she could pay the na- 
‘tional debt as easily as I could my washerwoman! 
She has a lap-dog that eats out of gold; she 
feeds her parrot with small pearls; and all her 
thread papers are made of bank-notes ! 

Coach. Bravo! faith! Odd! I warrant she 
has a set of thousands at least: but does she 
draw kindly with the captain ? » 

Fag. As fond as pigeons. 

Coach. May one hear her name? 

Fag. Miss Lydia Languish. But there is an 
old tough aunt in the way; though, by the by, 
she has never seen my master; for he got ac- 
quainted with miss while on a visit in Glouces- 
tershire. ‘ 

Coach. Well, I wish they were once harnessed 
together in matrimony. But pray, Mr Fag, what 
kind of a place is this Bath? I ha’ heard a deal 
of it; here’s a mort o’ merry making—hey? 

Fag. Pretty well, Thomas, pretty well; ’tis a 
good lounge: In the morning we go to the pump- 
room (though neither my master nor I drink the 
waters); after breakfast, we saunter on the pa- 
rades, or play a game at billiards; at night we 
dance; but damn the place, I’m tired of it; their 
regular hours stupify me! nota fiddle nor a card 
after eleven! however, Mr Faulkland’s gentle- 
man and I keep it up a little in private parties. 
Pll introduce you there, Thomas; you'll like him 
much. 

Couch. Sure I know Mr Du-Peign; you know 


his master is to marry madam Julia. 





Fag, i had forgot, But, Thomas, you must | 
eed 
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polish a little; indeed you must——Here, now, 
this wig! what the devil do you do with a wig, 
Thomas? none of the London whips of any de- 
gree of ton wear wigs now. 

Coach. More’s the pity! more’s the pity, I 
say ! Odd’s life! when I heard how the lawyers 
and doctors had took to their own hair, I thought 
how ’twould go next: Odd rabbit it! when the 
fashion had got foot on the bar, I guessed ’twould 
mount to the box! but ’tis all out of character, 
believe me, Mr Fag: and look’ee, I’ll never gv 
up mine; the lawyers and doctors may do as 
they will. 

Fag. Well, Thomas, we'll not quarrel about 
that. 

Coach. Why, bless you, the gentlemen of they 
professions ben’t all of a mind; for, in our vil- 
lage now, thof Jack Gauge, the exciseman, has 
ta’en to his carrots, there’s little Dick, the far- 
rier, swears he’ll never forsake bis bob, though 
all the college should appear with their own 
heads ! 

Fag. Indeed! well said, Dick! but hold— 
mark! mark! Thomas. _ 

Coach. Zooks! ’tis the captain! Is that the 
lady with him ? 

Fag. No, no! that is madam Lucy, my mas- 
ter’s mistress’s maid. They lodge at that house. 
But I must after him, to tell him the news. 

Coach. Odd! he’s giving her money! well, 
Mr Fag 

Fag. Good by, Thomas! I have an appoint- 
ment in Gyde’s Porch this evening at eight; meet 
me there, and we'll make a little party. — 

[Exeunt severally. 





SCENE II.—A dressing-room in Mrs Mata- 


Prop’s lodgings. 


Lypra sitting on a sopha, with a book in her 
hand. 


Enter Lucy, as just returned from a message. 


Lucy. Indeed, ma’am, I traversed half the 
town in search of it: I don’t believe there’s a 
circulating library in Bath I ha’n’t been at. 

_ Lydia. And could not: you get ‘ The Reward 
of Constancy? > 

Lucy. No, indeed, ma’am. 

Lydia. Nor ¢ The Fatal Connection ?” 

Lucy. No, indeed, ma’am. 

Lydia. Nor ‘ The Mistakes of the Heart ” 

Lucy. Ma’am, as ill luck would have it, Mr 
Bull said Miss Sukey Saunter had just fetched it 
away. 

Lydia. Heigh-ho!—Did you inquire for “The 
Delicate Distress ?” 

Lucy, ——— Or, ‘ The Memoirs of Lady 
Woodterd ?” Yes indeed, ma’am. I asked every 
where for it; aud I might have brought it from 
Mr Frederick’s ; but lady Slactern Lounger, who 
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had just sent it home, had so soiled and dog’s- 
eared it, it wa’n’t fit for a christian to read. 

Lydia. Heigh-ho !—Yes, I always know when 
Lady Slattern has been before me. She has a 
most observing thumb; and, I believe, cherishes 
her nails for the convenience of making marginal 
notes. Well, child, what have you brought me? 

Lucy. Oh! here, ma’am, 

[Taking books from under her cloak, and 

JSrom her pockets. 

This is ‘The Gordian Knot, and this ¢ Pere- 
grine Pickle” Here are ‘ The Tears of Sensibi- 
lity” and ‘Humphrey Clinker” This is ¢ The 
Memoirs of a Lady of Quality, written by her- 
self, and here the second volume of ‘ The Sen- 
timental Journey.’ 

Lydia. Heigh-ho! What are those books by 
the glass? 

Lucy. The great one is only ‘ The Whole 
Duty of Man,’ where I press a few blonds, 
ma’am. 

Lydia. Very well. Give me the sal volatile. 

Lucy. Is it in a blue cover, ma’am? 

Lydia. My smelling bottle, you simpleton ! 

Lucy. O, the drops! here, ma’am. 

Lydia. Hold! here’s some one coming—quick, 
see who it is [ Exit Lucy. 
Surely I heard my cousin Julia’s voice ! 





Re-enter Lucy. 


Lucy. Lud! ma’am, here is Miss Melville ! 
Lydia. Is it possible? 





Enter Jutta. 


My dearest Julia, how delighted am I! [Em- 
brace.| How unexpected was this happiness ! 

Julia. True, Lydia; and our pleasure is the 
greater; but what has been the matter? You 
were denied to me at first ! 

Lydia. Ah, Julia, I have a thousand things to 
tell you! but first inform me what has conjured 
you to Bath? Is sir Anthony here? 

Julia. He is; we are arrived within this hour; 
and, I suppose, he will be here to wait on Mrs 
Malaprop as soon as he is dressed. 

' Lydia. Then, before we are interrupted, let 
me impart to you some of my distress! I know 
your gentle nature will sympathize with me, 
though your prudence may condemn me: My 
letters have informed you of my whole connec- 
tion with Beverley—but I have lost him, Julia! 
My aunt has discovered our intercourse, by a 
‘note she intercepted, and has confined me ever 
since. Yet, would you believe it? she has fallen 
absolutely in love with a tall Ivish baronet she 
met one night since we have been here, at lady 
Macshuffle’s rout. . 
Julia. You jest, Lydia? i 
Lydia. No, upon my word! She really carries 
_on a kind of correspondence with him,. under a 
feigned name though, till she chooses to be 
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known to him—But it is a Delia. or a Celia, I 
assure you ! : 

Julia. Then, surely, she is now more indul- 
gent to her niece? z 

Lydia. Quite the contrary. Since she has dis- 
covered her own frailty, she is become more sus- 
picious of mine. Then I must inform you of 
another plague! That odious Acres is to be in 
Bath to-day ; so that I protest I shall be teased 
out of all spirits ! 

Julia. Come, come, Lydia, hope for the best. 
Sir Anthony shall use his interest with Mrs Ma- 
laprop. d 

Lydia. But you have not heard the worst: 
Unfortunately I had quarrelled with my poor 
Beverley, just before my aunt made the dis- 
covery, and I have not seen him since, to make 
it up. : 

Julia. What was his offence? 

Iydia. Nothing at all! But, I don’t know how 
it was, as often as we had been together, we had 
never had a quarrel: And, somehow, I was afraid 
he would never give me an opportunity. So, last 
Thursday, I wrote a letter to myself, to inform 
myself that Beverley was at that time paying his 
addresses to another woman. I signed it * Your 
Friend Unknown,’ shewed it to Beverley, charged 
him with his falsehood, put myself in a violent 
passion, and vowed I’d never see him more. ; 

Julia. And you let him depart so, and have 
not seen him since? 

Lydia. "Twas the next day my aunt found the 
matter out. I intended only to have teased him 
three days and a half, and now I’ve lost him for 
ever. 

Julia. Uf he is as deserving and sincere as you 
have represented him to me, he will never give 
you up so, Yet consider, Lydia; you tell me he 
is but an ensign, and you have thirty thousand 
pounds ! 

Lydia. But you know I lose most of my for- 
tune if [ marry without my aunt’s consent, till of 
age; and that is what I have determined to do, 
ever since I knew the penalty. Nor could I love 
the man, who would wish to wait a day for the 
alternative. 

Julia, Nay, this is caprice ! 

Lydia. What, does Julia tax me with caprice? 
I thought her lover Faulkland had inured her 
to 1. 

Julia. I do not love even his faults, 

Lydia. But apropos! you have sent to him, I 
suppose ? 

Julia. Not yet, upon my word! nor has he the 
least idea of my being in Bath. Sir Anthony’s 
resolytion was so sudden, I could not inform him 
of it. 
Lydia. Well, Julia, you are your own mistress, 
(though under the protection of sir Anthony) yet 
have you, for this long year, been a slave to the 


caprice, the whim, the jealousy of this ungrateful 


Faulkland, who will ever delay assuming the 
61 
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rights of a husband, while you suffer him to be 
equally imperious as a lover. 

Julia. Nay, you are wrong entirely. We were 
contracted before my father’s death. That, and 
some consequent embarrassments, have delayed 
what I know to be my Fauikland’s most ardent 
wish. He is too generous to trifle on sucha 
point. And, for his character, you wrong him 
there, too. No, Lydia, he is too proud, tbo noble 
to be jealous; if he is captious, ’tis without dis- 
sembling ; if fretfuls without rudeness. Unused 
to the fopperies of love, he is negligent of the 
little duties expected from a lover—but being 
unhackneyed in the passion, his affection 1s ar- 
dent and sincere ;.and, as it engrosses his whole 
soul, he expects every thought and emotion of 
his mistress to move in unison with his. Yet, 
though his pride calls for this full return, his hu- 
mility makes him undervalue those qualities in 
him, which would entitle him to it; and, not feel- 
ing why he should be loved to the degree he 
wishes, he still suspects that he is not loved 
enough. This temper, I must own, has cost me 
many unhappy hours; but I have learned to 
think myself his debtor, for those imperfections 
which arise from the ardour of his attachment. 

Lydia. Well, I cannot blame you for defend- 
ing him. But, tell me candidly, Julia, had he 
never saved your life, do you think you should 
have been attached to him as you are? Believe 
me, the rude blast, that overset your boat, was a 
prosperous gale of love to him. 

Julia. Gratitude may have strengthened my 
attachment to Mr Faulkland, but I loved him be- 
fore he had preserved me; yet, surely, that alone 
were an obligation sufficient 

Lydia. Obligation ! Why, a water-spaniel 
would have done as much! Well, I should never 
think of giving my heart to a man, because he 
could swim ! ' 


Julia. Come, Lydia, you are too inconside- 
rate. 


Lydia, Nay, I do but jest. What's here? 





Enter Lucy, in a hurry. 


Lucy. O, madam, here is sir Anthony Abso- 
lute just come home with your aunt! 

Lydia, They'll not come here. Lucy, do you 
watch. [ Evit Lucy. 

Julia. Yet 1 must go. Sir Anthony does not 
know J am here, and if we meet, he'll detain 
me, to shew me the town. T’ll take another op- 
portunity of paying my respects to Mrs Mala- 
prop, when she shall treat me, as long as she 
chooses, with her select words so ingeniously 
misapplied, without being mispronounced... 


Re-enter Lucy. 
Lucy. O lud! Ma’an; they are both coming 
up stairs ! 
Lydia, Well, Vl not detain you, coz, Adien, 
my dear Julia; I’m sure you are in haste to send 
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to Faulkland. There---through my room you'll 
find another stair-case. 

Julia. Adieu !—[ Embrace. | 

[Exit Juvt. 

Iydia. Here, my dear Lucy, hide these books. 
Quick, quick ! Fling Peregrme Pickle under the 
toilet-—throw Roderick Random into the closet 
—put the Innocent Adultery into the Whole 
Duty of Man—thrust Lord Aimworth under the 
sopha—cram Ovid behind the bolster—there— 
put the Man of Feeling into your pocket—so, so; 
now, lay Mrs Chapone in sight, and leave For- 
dyce’s Sermons open on the table. 

Lucy. O burn it ! Madam, the hair-dresser has 
torn away as far as Proper Pride. 

Lydiu. Never mind—open at Sobriety. Fling 
me Lord Chestertield’s Letters. Now for them. 


Enter Mrs Mauaprrop, and Str AntHony Apn- 
SOLUTE. 


Mrs Mal. There, sir Anthony, there sits the 
deliberate simpleton, who wants to disgrace her 
family, and lavish herself on a fellow not worth 
a shilling. 

Lydia. Madam, I thought you once——— 

Mrs Mal. You thought, miss! I don’t know 
any business you have to think at all. Thought 
does not become a young woman. But the pomt 
we would request of you is, that you will promise 
to forget this fellow———to illiterate him, I say, 
quite from your memory. 

Lydia, Ah, madam! our memories are inde~ 
pendent of our wills, It isnot easy to forget. 

Mrs Mal. But I say it is, miss; there is no- 
thing on earth so easy as to forget, if a person 
chooses to sét about it. I’m sure I have as 
much forgot your poor dear uncle, as if he had 
never existed-—-and I thought it my duty so to 
do; and let me tell you, Lydia, these violent me- 
mories don’t become a young woman. 

Sir Anth. Why, sure she won’t pretend to re- 
member what she’s ordered not! Ay, this comes 
of her reading ! 

Lydia, What crime, madam, have [ commit- 
ted to be treated thus? 2 

Mrs Mal. Now, don’t attempt to extirpate 
yourself from the matter; you know I have proof 
controvertible of it. But tell me, will you pro- 
mise to do as you are bid? Will you take a hus- 
band of your friends’ choosing ? 

Lydia. Madam, I must tell you plainly, that 
had 1 no preference for any one else, the choice 
you have made would be my aversion. _ 

Mrs Mal. What business have you, miss, with 
preference and aversion? They don’t become a 
young woman; and you ought to know, that, as 
both always wear off, ’tis safest in matrimony to 
begin with a little aversion. I’m sure I hated 
your poor dear uncle before marriage as if he’d 
been a black-a-moor---and yet, miss, you are sen- 
sible what a wife I made! and when it pleased 
Heaven to release me from him, ’tis unknown 
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what tears I shed! But suppose we were going 
to give you another choice, will you promise us 
to give up this Beverley? 

_ Lydia. Could I belie my thoughts so far as to 
give that promise, my actions would certainly as 
far belie my words, 

Mrs Mal. Take yourself to your room. You 
are fit company for nothing but your own ill hu- 
mours. w 

Lydia, Willingly, madam---I cannot change for 
the worse. 

[ Exit Lypra. 

Mrs Mal. There’s a little intricate hussy for 

ou! 

Sir Anth. It is not to be wondered at, madam; 
all this is the natural consequence of teaching 
girls to read. Had Ia thousand daughters, by 
Heaven, [’d as soon have them taught the black 
art as their alphabet! 

Mrs Mal. Nay, nay; sir Anthony, you are an 
absolute misanthropy. 

Sir Anth. In my way hither, Mrs Malaprop, I 
observed your niece’s maid coming forth from a 
circulating library; she had a book in each hand; 
they were half-bound volumes, with marble co- 
vers; from that moment I guessed how full of 
duty I should see her mistress. - 

Mrs Mal. Those are vile places, indeed ! 

Sir Anth. Madam, a circulating library in a 
town, is as an ever-green tree of diabolical know- 
ledge; it blossoms through the year: and, de- 
pend on it, Mrs Malaprop, that they, who are so 
fond of handling the leaves, will long for the fruit 
at last. 

Mrs Mal. Fie, fie; sir Anthony, you surely 
speak laconically. 

Sir Anth, Why, Mrs Malaprop, in moderation, 

‘now, what would you have a woman know? 

Mrs Mal. Observe me, sir Anthony. would 
by no means wish a daughter of mine to be a 
progeny of learning; I don’t think so much learn- 
ing becomes a young woman; for instance—-[ 
would never let her meddle with Greek, or He- 
brew, or algebra, or simony, or fluxions, or para- 
doxes, or such inflammatory branches of learn- 
ing; neither would it be necessary for her to 
handle any of your mathematical, astronomical, 
diabolical instruments: but, sir Anthony, | would 
send her, at nine years old, to a boarding-school, 
in order to learn a little ingenuity and artifice. 
Then, sir, she should have a supercilious know- 
ledge in accounts; and, as she grew up, I would 

- have her instructed in geometry, that she might 
know something of the contagious countries ; but 
above all, sir Anthony, she should be mistress of 
orthodoxy, that she might not mis-spell, and mis- 
pronounce words so shamefully as girls usually 
do; and likewise that she might reprehend the 
true meaning of what she is saying. This, sir 
Anthony, is what I would have a woman know 3. 
and I don’t think there is a superstitious article 
in it, 
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Sir Anth. Well, well, Mrs Malaprop, I will 
dispute the point no further with you;. though, I 
must confess, that you are a truly moderate and 
polite arguer, for almost every third word you 
say is on my side of the question. © But, Mrs 
Malaprop, to the more important point in de- 
bate---you say you have uo objection to my pro- 
posal ? 

Mrs Mal. None, I assure you. I am under 
no positive engagement with Mr-Acres; and as 
Lydia is so obstinate against him, perhaps your 
son may have better success. 

Str Anth. Well, madam, I will write for the 
boy directly. He knows not a syllable of this 
yet, though I have for some time had the propo- 
sal in my head, He is at present with his regi- 
ment. 

Mrs Mal. We have never seen your son, sir 
Anthony; but I hope no objection on his side? 

Sir Anth, Objection! Let him object if he 
dare! No, no, Mrs Malaprop, Jack knows that 
the least demur puts me in a phrenzy directly. 
My process was always very simple; in their 
younger days, ’twas ‘ Jack do this ;’ if he demur- 
red, | knocked him down; and if he grumbled at 
that, I always sent him out of the room. 

Mrs Mal. Ay; and the properest way, o’ my 
conscience ! Nothing is so conciliating to young 
people as severity. Well, sir Anthony, I shall 
give Mr Acres his discharge, and prepare Lydia 
to receive your son’s invocations; and I hope 
you will represent her to the captain as an object 
not altogether illegible. 

Sir Anth. Madam, I will handle the subject 
pradently. Well, i must leave you; and let me 
beg you, Mrs Malaprop, to enforce this matter 
roundly to the girl; take my advice, keep a tight 
hand; if she rejects this propesal, clap her under 
lock and key; and if you were just to let the ser- 
vants forget to bring her dinner for three or four 
days, you can’t conceive low she’d come about. 

| Brit Sir Antu. 

Mrs Mal. Well; at any rate [shall be glad to 
get her from under my intuition. She has some- 
how discovered my partiality for sir Lucius O’- 
Trigger---sure, Lucy can’t have betrayed me! 
No}; the girl is such a simpleton, I should have 
made her confess it. Lucy! Lucy !—[Calls.]— 
Had she been one of your artificial ones, I should 
never have trusted her. 


Enter Lucy. 


Lucy. Did you call, madam? 

Mrs Mal. Yes, girl. Did you see sir Lucius 
while you was out? . 

Lucy, No, indeed, madam, not a glimpse of 
him, 

Mrs Mal. You are sure, Lucy, that you never 
mentioned 

Lucy. O gemini! T’d sooner cut my tongue 
out. 
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Mrs Mal: Well; don’t let your simplicity be 
mposed on. 

Lucy. No, madam. 

Mrs Mal. So, come to me presently, and I'll 
give you another letter to sir Lucius; but mind, 
Lucy, if ever you betray what you are intrusted 
with (unless it be other people’s secrets to me) 
you forfeit my malevolence for ever; and your 
being a simpleton shall be no excuse for your lo- 
cality. [Exit Mrs Mat. 

Lucy. Ha, ha, ha! So, my dear simplicity, let 
me give you a little respite—[ Altering her man- 
ach fects girls in my station be as fond as they 
please of appearing expert, and knowing in their 
trusts; commend me to a mask of silliness, and a 
pair of sharp eyes for my own interest under it! 
Let me see! to what account have I turned my 
simplicity lately—| Looks at a paper.|—For abet- 
ting Miss Lydia Languish in a design of running 


AC 
SCENE I—Carrarn Ansoture’s Lodgings. 


Enter Captain AssoLute and Fac. 


Fag. Str, while was there, sir Anthony came 
un: I told him, you had sent me to inquire after 
his health, and to know if he was at leisure to see 
you. 

: Abs. And what did he say, on hearing I was at 
Bath? 

Fag. Sir, in my life I never saw an elderly 
gentleman more astonished; he started back two 
or three paces, rapt out a dozen interjectural 
oaths, and asked, what the devil had brought you 
here? 

Abs. Well, sir, and what did you say ? 

Fag. O, I lied, sir; I forget the precise lie : 
but you may depend on’t, he got no truth from 
me. Yet, with submission, for fear of blunders 
in future, I should be glad to fix what has brought 
us to Bath: in order that we may lie a little con- 
sistently, Sir Anthony’s servants were curious, 
sir; very Curious indeed. 

Abs. You have said nothing to them? 

Fag. Q,; not a word, sir; not a word. Mr 
Thomas, indeed, the coachman (whom { take to 
be the discreetest of whips) —— 

Abs. ’Sdeath! You rascal! You have not trust- 
ed him? 

Fag. O, no, sir; no, no; nota syllable, upon 
my veracity! He was, indeed, a little inquisitive; 
but I was sly, sir, devilish sly !—My master (said 
1), honest Thomas, (you know, sir, one says ho- 
nest to one’s inferiors) is come to Bath to recruit 
_7—Yes, sir, I said, to recruit; and whether for 
men, money, or constitution, you know, sir, is 
nothing to him, nor any one else. 

Abs, Well, recruit will do; let it be so 
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away with an ensign! In money, sundry times, 
twelve pound twelve~-gowns, five---hats, raffles, 
caps, &c.---numberless! From the said ensign, 
within this last month, six guineas and a half---- 
About a quarter’s pay! Item. From Mrs Mala- 
prop, for betraying the young people to her--- 
when I found matters were likely to be discover- 
ed---two guineas, and a black padusoy. Item. 
From Mr Acres, for carrying divers letters--- 
which { never delivered---two guineas, and a pair 
of buckles. Item, From sir Lucius O’Trigger, 
three crowns, two gold pocket-pieces, and a sil- 
ver snufi-box ! Well done, simplicity! Yet I was 
forced to make my Hibernian believe, that he 
was corresponding, not with the aunt, but with 
the niece: for, though not over-rich, I found he 
haa too much pride and delicacy to sacrifice the 
feelings of a gentleman to the necessities of his 
‘fortune. [ Ewit. 
T IL 
dag. O, sir, recruit will do surprisingly—in- 
deed, to give the thing an air, I told Thomas, that 
your honour had already inlisted five disbanded 
chairmen, seven minority waiters, and thirteen 
billiard markers. 

Abs. You blockhead, never say more than is 
necessary ! 

fag. beg pardon, sir, I beg pardon; but, 
with submission, a lie is nothing unless one sup- 
ports it. Sir, whenever I draw on my invention 
for a good current lie, I always forge indorse- 
ments as well as the bill. 

Abs. Well, take care you don’t hurt your cre- 
dit, by offering too much security—Is Mr Faulk- 
land returned ? : 

Fag. He is above, sir, changing his dress. 

Abs. Can you tell ‘whether he has been in- 
formed of sir Anthony’s and Miss Melville’s’ ar- 
rival ? 

Fag. I fancy not, sir; he has seen no one since 
he came in, but his gentleman, who was with him 
at Bristol. I think, sir, I hear Mr Faulkland 
coming down, 

Abs. Go, tell him, I am here. 

Fag. Yes, sir. [Going.] I beg pardon, sir; 
but should sir Anthony call, you will do me the 


favour to remember, that we are recruiting, if 
you please? 


~ Abs. Well, well. 

Fag. And, in tenderness to my character, if 
your honour could bring in the chairmen and 
waiters, I should esteem it as an obligation; far, 
though I never scruple a lie to serve my master, 
yet it hurts one’s conscience to be found out. 

| Exit. 

Abs. Now for my whimsical friend—if he does 
not know that his mistress is here, Vl teaze him. 
a little before I tell himn-——— ; 
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whom only I value mine. O, Jack! when deli- 
cate and feeling souls are separated, there is not 
a feature in the sky, not a movement of the ele- 
ments, not an aspiration of the breeze, but hints 
some cause for a lover’s apprehension ! 

Abs. Ay, but we may chuse whether we will 
take the hint or not. So then, Faulkland, if you 
were convinced that Julia were well and in spi- 
rits, you would be entirely content? 

Faulk. 1 should be happy beyond measure—I 
am anxious only for that. Na 

Abs. Then, to cure your anxiety at once—Miss 
Melville is in perfect health, and is at this mo-- 
ment in Bath. 

Faulk. Nay, Sack—don’t trifle with me. 

Abs. She is arrived here, with my father, within 
this hour. 

Faulk, Can you be serious ? 

Abs. I thought you knew sir Anthony better 
than to be surprised at a sudden whim of this 
kind. Seriously, then, it is as I tell you—upon 
my honour. ; 

Faulk, My dear friend !—Hollo, Du Peigne ! 
my hat—my dear Jack—now, nothing on earth 
can give me a moment’s uneasiness. 


Enter Fac. 


Fag. Sir, Mr Acres, just arrived, is below. 

Abs. Stay, Faulkland, this Acres lives within 
a mile of sir Anthony, and he shall tell you how 
your mistress has been ever since, you left her.— 
Fag, shew the gentleman up. [ Exit Fac. 

Faulk. What, is he much acquainted in the fa~ 
mily? 

Abs, O, very intimate: I insist on your not 
going : besides, his character will divert you. 

Faulk. Well, I should like to ask him a few 
questions. : 

abs. He is likewise a rival of mine—that is of 
my other self’s, for he does not think his friend 
captain Absolute ever saw the lady in question ; 
and it is ridiculous enough to hear bim complain 
to me of one Beverley, a concealed, sculking ri- 
val, who 


Faulk. Hush! he’s here. 


Enter Acres. 


Acres. Hah! my dear friend, noble captain, 
and honest Jack, how dost thou? just. arrived, 
faith, as you see. Sir, your humble servant, 
Warm work on the roads, Jack—Odds whips and 
wheels! Ive travelled lke a comet, with a tail 
of dust all the way as long as the Mall. 

Abs. Ah! Bob, you are indeed an eccentric: 
planet ; but we know your attraction hither 
Give me leave to introduce Mr Faulkland to 
you. Mr Faulkland, Mr Acres. 

Acres. Sir, lam most heartily glad to see you: 
Sir, I solicit your connexions.—Hey, Jack, what, 
this is Mr Faulkland, who 

Abs, Ay, Bob, Miss Melville’s. Mr Faulkland. 




























Enter FauLKuanp. 


Faulkland, you’re: welcome to Bath again! you 
are punctual in your return. 

Waulk. Yes; 1 had nothing to. detain me, when 
I had finished the business I went on. Well, 
what news since I left you? How stand matters 
between you and Lydia? 

Abs, Faith, much as they were; I have not 
seen her since our quarrel; however, I expect to 
be recalled every hour. 

Faulk, Why don’t you persuade her to go off 
with you at once? 

Abs, What, and lose two-thirds of her fortune? 
You forget that, my friend. No, no, I could 
have brought her'to that long ago. 

Faulk. Nay, then, you trifle too long—if you 
are sure of her, propose to the aunt in your own 
character, and write to sir Anthony for his con- 
sent. 

Abs. Softly, softly; for though I am convinced 
ray little Lydia would elope with me as ensign 
Beverley, yet am I by no means certain that she 
would take me with the impediment of our 
friends’ consent, a regular humdrum wedding, 
and the reversion of a good fortune on my side: 
No, no; I must prepare her gradually for the dis- 
covery, and make myself necessary to her, before 
T risk it. Well, but Faulkland, you'll dine with 
us to-day at the hotel? 

Faulk. Yodeed, I cannot; 2 am not in spirits to 
be of such a party. 

Abs. By heavens! I shall forswear your com- 
pany. You are the most teasing, captious, in- 
corrigible lover! Do love like a man. 

Faulk. 1 own I am unfit for company. 

Abs. Am not I a lover, ay, and a romantic one 
too? Yet, do I carry every where with me such 
a confounded farrago of doubts, fears, hopes, 
wishes, and all the fimsy furniture of a country 
miss’s brain? 

Faulk. Ah, Jack! your heart and soul are not, 
like mine, fixed immutably on one only object. 
You throw for a large stake, but losing—you 
could stake, and throw again: but £ have set my 
sum of happiness en this cast, and not to suc- 
ceed, were to be stript of all. 

Abs. But, for Heaven’s sake! what grounds 
for apprehension can your whimsical brain con- 
jure up at present? 

Faulk, What grounds for apprehension did 
you say? Heavens! are there not a thousand? I 
fear for her spirits, her health, her life—My ab- 
sence may fret her; her anxiety for my return, 
her fears for me, may oppress her gentle temper. | 
And for her heaith—does not every hour bring 
me cause to be alarmed? Hf it rains, some shower 
may even then have chilled her delicate frame ! 
if the wind be keen, some rude blast may have 
affected her! The heat of noon, the dews of 
the evening, may endanger the life of her, for 
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- Acres. Odso! she and your father can be but 
just arrived before me—I suppose you have seen 
them. Ah! Mr Faulkland, you are indeed a 
happy man. 

Faulk. T have not seen Miss Melville yet, sir; 
I hope she enjoyed full health and spirits in De- 
vonshire ? 

Acres. Never knew her better in my life, ‘sir; 
never better. Odds blushes and blooms! she 
has been as healthy as the German Spa. 

Faulk. Indeed! I did hear that she had been 
a little indisposed. 

Acres. False, false, sir; only said to vex you: 
quite the reverse, I assure you. 

Faulk. There, Jack, you see she has the ad- 
vantage of me; I had almost fretted myself ill. 

Abs. Now are you angry with your mistress 
for not having been sick ! 

. Faulk. No, no; you misunderstand me: yet 
surely, a little trifling indisposition is not an un- 
natural consequence of absence from those we 
love. Now, confess, isn’t there something un- 
kind in this violent, robust, unfeeling health ? 

Abs. O, it was very unkind of her to be well 
an your absence, to be sure ! 

Acres. Good apartments, Jack. 

Faulk. Well, sir, but you was saying, that Miss 
Melville has been so exceedingly well—what, 
then, she has been merry and gay, I suppose ?— 
Always in spirits, hey 8 

Acres. Merry! odds crickets, she has been the 
bell and spirit of the company wherever she has 
been—so lively and entertaining! so full of wit 
and humour ! 

Faulk. There, Sack, there! O, by my soul, 
there is an innate levity in woman, that nothing 
can overcome! What! happy and I away? 

Abs, Have done: How foolish this is! just 
now, you were only apprehensive for your mis- 
tress’s spirits. 

Faulk. Why, Jack, have I been the joy and 
spirit of the company ? 

Abs. No, indeed, you have not. 

Faulk. Wave I been lively and entertaining? 

Abs. O, upon my word, I acquit you. 

Faulk. Have I been full of wit and humour? 

Abs. No, faith; to do you justice, you have 
‘been confoundedly stupid indeed. 

Acres. What’s the matter with the gentleman? 

Abs. He is only expressing his great satisfac- 
tion at hearing that Julia has been so well and 
happy, that’s all—hey,, Faulkland? 

Faulk. Oh! I am rejoiced to hear it—yes, 
yes, she has a happy disposition ! 

Acres. That she has indeed—then she is so ac- 
complished, so sweet a voice, so expert at her 
harpsichord, such a mistress of flat and sharp— 
squallante, rumblante, and quiverante !—there 
was this <ime month, odds minnums and crotch- 
ets! how she did chirup at Mrs Piano’s concert! 

Faulk. There again, what say you to this? 
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you see she has been all mirth and song—not a 
thought of me ! 

Abs. Pho! man, is not music the food of love? 

‘Faulk. Well, well,it may be so—Pray, Mr 
what’s his damned name?—Do you remem- 
ber what songs Miss Melville sung? 

Acres. Not I indeed. 

Abs. Stay now, they were some pretty melan- 
choly purling-stream airs, I warrant; perhaps you 
may recollect; did sbe sing—‘ When absent from 
‘my soul’s delight ” ; 

Acres. No, that wa’n’t it, 

Abs: Or—‘ Go, gentle gales !’—* Go, gentle 
‘ gales ; | Sings. 

Acres. Ono! nothing like it. Odds! now I 
recollect one of them—‘ My heart’s my own, my 
‘will is free.’ | Sings. 

Fauik. Fool! fool that I am! to fix all my 
happiness on such a trifler! ’Sdeath! to make 
herself the pipe and ballad-monger of a circle ! 
to sdoth her light heart with catches and glees ! 
What can you say to this, sir? 

Abs, Why, that I should be glad to hear my 
mistress had been so merry, sir. 

Faulk. Nay, nay, nay; I’m not sorry that she 
has been happy—no, no; I am glad of that—I 
would sot have had her sad or sick—yet, surely, 
a sympathetic heart would have shewn itself even 
in the choice of a song—she might have been 
temperately healthy, and somehow, plaintively 
gay—but she has been dancing too, I doubt not! 

Acres. What does the gentleman say about 
dancing? 

Abs, He says the lady we speak of dances as 
well as she sings. 

Acres. Aye, truly, does she—there was at our 
last race-bal|— 

Faulk. Hell and the devil! There! there—I 
told you so! I told you so!. Oh! she thrives in 
my absence !—Dancing! but her whole feelings 
have-been in opposition with mine. I have been 
anxious, silent, pensive, sedentary—my days have 
been hours of care, my nights of watchfulness. 
She has been all health! spirit! laugh! song! 
dance !—Oh! damned, damned levity ! 

Abs. For Heaven’s sake, Faulkland, don’t ex- 
pose yourself so! Suppose she has danced, what 
then? does not the ceremony of society often 
oblige . 

Faulk, Well, well, Pll contain myself—per- 
haps, as you say, for form sake. What, Mr 
Acres, you were praising Miss Melville’s manner 
of dancing a minuet, hey? 

Acres. O, I dare ensure her for that—but what 
I was going to speak of was her country dancing: 
Odds swimmings ! she has such an air with her ! 

Faulk. Now disappointment on her !—defend 
this, Absolute! why don’t you defend this ?— 
Country-dances ! jigs and reels! am I to blame 
now? A minuet I could have forgiven—I should 
not have minded that—I say I should not have- 
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regardeda minuet; but zpimntryeianees !_Zounds! 
had she made one in a cotillion, I believe I could 
have forgiven that; but to be monkey-led for a 
night ! to run the gauntlet through a string of 
amorous palate puppies ! to shew paces like a 
managed filly !—O Jack, there never can be but 
one man ia the world, whom a truly modest and 
delicate woman ought to pair with in a country- 
dance ; and even ‘then, the rest of the couples 
should be her great uncles and aunts! 

Abs. Ay, to “be sure ! grandfathers and grand- 
mothers ! 

Faulk. If there be but one vicious mind in the 
set, twill spread like a contagion; the action of 
their pulse beats to the lascivious moveinent of 
the jig; their quivering, warm-breatned sighs, 
impregnate the very air; the atmosphere be- 
comes electrical to love; and each amorous spark 
darts through every link of the chain!—I must 
leave you—I own I am somewhat flurried; and 
that confounded looby has perceived. it. [ Going. 

Abs. Nay, but stay, Faukland, and thank Mr 
Acres for his good news! 

Faulk. Damn bis news ! [ Exit Fauux. 

Abs. Ha, ba, ha! poor Faulkland! Five mi- 
nutes since, nothing on earth could give him a 
moment’s uneasiness ! 

Acres. The gentleman was not angry at my 
praising his mistress! was he? 

Abs. A littie jealous, I beiieve, Bob. 

Acres. You don’t say so? Ha, ha! jealous of 
me! that’s a good joke! 

Abs. There’s nothing strange in that, Bob; let 
me tell you, that sprightly grace, and insinuating 
manner of yours, will do some mischief among 
the girls here ! 

Acres. Ah, you joke! ha, ha, mischief! ha, 
ha! but, you know, I am not my own property ; 
my dear Lydia has forestalled me! She could 
never abide me in the country, because I used to 
dress so badly; but odds frogs and tambours, 
I shan’t take matters so here—now, ancient ma- 
dam has no voice in it-—l’i] make my old clothes 
know who’s master—I shall straightway cashier 
the hunting-frock, and render my leather breeches 
incapable—My hair has been in training some 
time. 

Abs. Indeed ! 

Acres. Aye; and tho’ff the sidé curls are a lit- 
tle restive, my hmd-part takes it very kindly. 

Abs. O, you'll polish, I doubt not. 

Acres. Absolutely | propose so—then, if I can 
find out this ensign Beverley, odds triggers and 
Aunts! T’ll make him know the difference o’t. 

Abs. Spoke like a man !—but pray, Bob, I ob- 
serve you have got an odd kind of a new method 
of swearing 

Acres. Ha, ha! you’ve taken notice of it—’tis 
genteel, is not it?—I did not invent it myself 
though; but a commander in our militia, a great 
scholar, L assure you, says that there is no mean- 
ing m the common oaths; and that nothing but 
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their antiquity makes them respectable ; because, 
he says, the ancients would never stick to an oath 
or two, but would say, by Jove! or by Bacchus! 
or by Mars! or by Venus! or by Pallas ! ac- 
cording: to the sentiment; so that, to swear with 
propriety, says my little. major, the oath should 
be an echo to the sense; and this we call the 
oath referential, or Seltinvetted swearing, ha, ha, 
ha ! "tis venteel, is not it? 

Abs. Very g genteel, and very new, indeed; and, 
I dare say, will supplant all other figures of n= 
prec ation. 

Acres. Ay, ay, the best. terms will grow obso~ 
lete—Damns have had their day. 4 


Enter Fac. 


fag. Sir, there is a gentlemen below desires 
to see you—Shall I shew him into the parlour? 

Abs. Ay; you may. 

Acres. Well, I must be gone 

Abs. Stay ; mic is it, Fag? 

Fag. Your father, sir. 

Abs. You puppy, why did not you shew him 
up directly ? [ Ewit Fac. 

Acres.. You have business with. sir Anthony. 
T expect a message from Mrs Malaprop at my 
lodgings. I have sent also to my dear friend sir 
Lucius O'Trigger. Adieu, Jack; we must meet 
at night, when you shall give me a dozen bum- 
pers to little Lydia. 

Abs. That I will with all my: heart. [Evit 
Acres.] Now fora parental lecture. I hope he 
has heard nothing of the business that has brought 
me here. I wish the gout had held him fast in 
Devonshire, with all my soul ! 





Enter Str AnTHONY. 


Sir, I am delighted to see you here ; and looking 
so well! your sudden arrival at Bath made me 
apprehensive for your health. 

Sir Anth. Very apprehensive, I dare say, Jack. 
What! you are recruiting here, hey ? 

Abs. Yes, sir; I am on duty. 

Sir Anth. Well, Jack, | am glad to see you, 
though I did not expect it; for L was going to 
write to you on a little matter of business, Jack, 
J have been considering that I grow old and in- 
firm, and shall probably not trouble you long. 

Abs. Pardon me, sir! [ never saw you look 
more strong and hearty; and [ pray fervently 
that you may continue so. 

Sir Anth. I hope your prayers may be heard, 
with all my heart. Well, then, Jack, I have 
been considering that [ am so strong and hearty, 
I may continue to plague you a long time. Now, 
Jack, I am sensible that the income of your 
commission, aud what I have hitherto allowed 
you, is but a small pittance for a lad of your 
spirit. 

Abs, Sir, you are very good. 

Sir Anth And it is my wish, while yet I live,. 
to have my boy make some figure in the world, 
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E have resolved, therefore, to fix you at once in 
a noble independence. 

Abs. Sir, your kindness overpowers me—such 
generosity makes the gratitude of reason more 
lively than the sensations even of filial affection. 

Str Anth. I am glad you are so sensible of my 
attention; and you shall be master of a large 
estate in a few weeks. au 

Abs. Let my future life, sir, speak my grati- 
tude; I cannot express the sense [ have of your 
mounificence. Yet, sir, I presume you would not 
wish me to quit the army? 

Sir Anth, O, that shall be as your wife 
chooses. 

Abs. My wife, sir! 

Sir Anth. Ay, ay; settle that between you; 
settle that between you. 

Abs. A wife, sir! did you say? 

Sir Anth. Ay, a wife; why, did not I men- 
tion her before ? 

Abs. Not a word of her, sir. 

Sir Anth. Odd so!—I must not forget her 
though. Yes, Jack, the independence I was 
talking of, is by a marriage; the fortune is 
saddled with a wife; but, I suppose, that makes 
no difference? 

Abs. Sir, sir!—you amaze me ! 

Sir Anth. Why, wnat the devil’s the matter 
with the fool? Just now, you were all gratitude 
and duty. , 

Abs. I was, sir—ycu talked to me of indepen- 
dence and a fortune, but not a word of a wife! 

Sir Anth. Why, what difference does that 
make? Odds life, sir! if you have the estate, 
you must take it with the hve stock on it, as it 
stands. 

Abs. 1f my happiness is to be the price, I must 
beg leave to decline the purchase-——Pray, sir, 
who is the lady? 

Sir Anth. What’s that to you, sir ?—Come, 
give me your promise to love, and to marry her 
directly. 

Abs, Sure, sir, this is not very reasonable, to 
summon my affections for a lady I know nothing 
of !. 

Str Anth. I am sure, sir, ’tis more unreason- 
able in you to object to a lady you know nothing 
of, 

Abs. Then, sir, I must tell you plainly, that 
my inclinations are fixed on another—my heart 
is engaged to an angel ! 

Sir Anth. Then, pray, let it send an excuse. 
It is very sorry—but business prevents its wait- 
ing on her. 

Abs. But my vows are pledged to her. 

Sir Anth. Let her foreclose, Jack; let her 
foreclose; they are not worth redeeming; be- 
sides, you have the angel’s vows in exchange, I 
suppose ; so there can be no loss there. 

Abs. You must excuse me, sir, if I tell you. 
once for all, that in this point I caunot ohey you. 


Sir Anth. Hark’e, Jack ;—I have heard you 
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for some time with patience—I have been cool— 
quite cool; but take care—you know I am com- 
plaisance itself—when I am not thwarted ;—no 
one more easily led, when I have my own way ; 
—but don’t put me in a phrenzy. : 

Abs. Sir, I must repeat it—in this, I cannot 
obey you. 

Sir Anth. Now, damn me if ever I call you 
Jack again while I live ! 

Abs. Nay, sir, but hear me. 

Sir Anth. Sir, I won’t. hear a word—not a 
word—not one word! so give me your promise 
by a nod—and [’ll tell you what, Jack—I mean, 
you dog—if you don’t, by 

Abs. What, sir, promise to link myself to some 
mass of ugliness? to 

Sir Anth. Zounds, sirrah! the lady shall be 
as ugly as E choose: she shall have a hump on 
each shoulder; she shall, be as crooked as the 
crescent ; her one eye shall roll like the bull’s in 
Cox’s museum ;, she shall have a skin like a mum- 
my; and the beard of a Jew:—she shall be all 
this, sirrah !—yet, I will make you ogle her all 
day, and sit up all night to write sonnets on her 
beauty. 

Abs. This is reason and moderation, indeed ! 

Sir Anth. None of your sneering, puppy! no 
grinning, jackanapes ! 

Abs. Indeed, sir, I never was in a worse hu- 
mour for mirth in my life. 

Str, Anth. ’Tis false, sir; I know you are 
Jaughing in your sleeve; I know you'll grin when 
I am gone, sirrah! 

Abs, Sir, I hope I know my duty better. 

Sir Anth. None of your passion, sir; none of 
your violence, if you please—It won’t do with 
me, I promise you. 
weet Indeed, sir, I never was cooler in my 
ire, F 

Sir Anth, ’Pis a confounded lie !—I know you 
are in a passion in your heart; I know you are, 
you hypocritical young dog! but it won’t do. 

Abs. Nay, sir, upon my word ! 

_ Sir Auth. So you will fly out? can’t you be 
cool, like me? What the devil good can passion 
do ?—Passion is of no service; you impudent, in- 
solent, overbearing reprobate! There, you sneer 
again !—don’t provoke me !—but you rely upon 
the mildness of my temper—you do, you dog! 
you play upon the meekness of my disposition ! 
Yet, take care—the patience of a saint may be 
overcome at last !—but’ mark! I give you six 
hours and a half to consider of this: if you then 
agree, without any condition, to do every thing 
on earth that I choose, why—confound you! [ 
may in time forgive you—If not, zounds, don’t 
enter the same hemisphere with me ! don’t dare 
to breathe the same’ air, or use the same light 
with me; but get an atmosphere and a sun of 
your own! {il strip you of your cominission; Pll 
lodge a five-and-threepence in the hands of trus- 


tees, and you shall live on the interest—VU dis- 
5 
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own you, I'll disinherit you, Pll unget you! and 
damn me, if ever I call you Jack again ! 

‘ [Exit Str Anru. 
. Abs. Mild, gentle, considerate father, I kiss 
your hands, What a tender method of giving his 
opinion in these matters sir Anthony has! I dare 
not trust him with the truth. I wonder what old, 
wealthy hag it is that he wants to bestow on me! 
—yet, he married, himself, for love! and was, 
in his youth, a bold intviguer, and a gay compa- 
nion ! 

Enter Fac. 


Fag. Assuredly, sir, your father is wrath to a 
degree : he comes down stairs eight or ten steps 
at a time, muttering, growling, and thumping 
the banisters all the way: I, and the cook’s dog, 
stand bowing at the door—rap! he gives me a 
stroke on the head with his cane, bids me carry 
that to my master; then, kicking the poor turn- 
spit into the area, damns us all, for a puppy tri- 
-umvirate !—Upon my credit, sir, were [im your 
place, and found my father such very bad com- 
pany, I should certainly drop his acquaintance. 

Abs. Cease your impertinence, ‘sir, at present, 
—Did you come in for nothing more ?—Stand out 
of the way. [ Pushes him aside, und evit. 

Fag. So! Sir Anthony trims my master: He 


is afraid to reply to his father, then vents his | 


spleen on poor Fag !—_When one is vexed by one 
person, to revenge one’s self on another, who 
happens to come in the way—is the vilest in- 
justice! Ah! it shews the worst temper—the 
basest 





Enter Errand Boy. 


Boy. Mr Fag! Mr Fag! your master calls 
ou. 
y Fag. Well, you little dirty puppy, you need 
not bawl so!—The meanest disposition ! the— 

Boy. Quick, quick, Mr Fag. 

Fag. Quick, quick, you impudent jackanapes! 
am I to be commanded by you, too! you little 
impertinent, insolent, kitchen-bred 

[ Exit, kicking and beating him. 





SCENE Il.— The North Parade. 


Enter Lucy. 


Lucy. So—I shall have another rival to add to 
my mistress’s list—captain Absolute. How- 
ever, I shall not enter his name till my purse has 
received notice in form. Poor Acres is dismiss- 
ed !—Welil, I have done him a last friendly of- 
fice, in lettmg him know that Beverley was here 
before him. Sir Lucius is. generally more punc- 
tual, when he expects to hear from his dear 
Dalia, as he calls her: I wonder he’s not here ! 
—I have a little scruple of conscience from. this 
deceit ; though I should not be paid so well, if 
my hero knew that Delia was near fifty, and her 
own mistress, . 


Vot. I. 
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Enter Str Lucrus O’Triccer. 


Sir Luc. Hah! my little embassadress—Upon 
my conscience, I have been looking for you; L 


have been on the south parade this half hour. 


Lucy. [Speaking simply.| O gemini! and I 
have been waiting for your worsbip here on the 
north ! ; 

Sir Luc. Faith !—may be, that was the reason 
we did not meet; and it.is very comical too, how 
you could go out, and I not see you—for I was 
only taking a nap at the parade coftee-house, and 
I chose the window on purpose that I might not 
miss you, 

»Lucy. My stars! Now, I would wager a six- 
pence | went by while you were asleep ! 

Sir Luc. Sure enough it must have been so— 
and I never dreamt it was’so late till I waked. 
Well, but my little girl, have you got nothing for 
me? 

Lucy. Yes, but I have 
you in my pocket. 

Sir Luc. O, faith, I guessed you were not 
come empty-handed! Well; let me see what the 
dear creature says. 

Lucy. There, sir Lucius. 





T’ve got a letter for 


[ Gives him a letter: 

Sir Luc. | Reads.| ‘ Sir—There is often a sud- 
‘ den incentive impulse in love, that has a great- 
‘er induction than years of domestic combina- 
* tion: such was the commotion I felt at the first 
* superfluous view of sir Lucius O’Trigger.’ Very 
pretty, upon my word. ‘Female punctuation. 


| * forbids me to say more; yet, let me add, that 


it will give me joy infallible to find sir Lucius 
“ worthy the last criterion of my affections. 
‘Denta? 


Upon my conscience, Lucy, your lady is a great 
mistress of language! Faith, she’s quite the 
queen of the dictionary! for the devil a word 
dare refuse coming at her call though one 
would think it was quite out of hearing. 

Lucy. Ay, sir, alady of her experience. 

Sir Luc. Experience! what, at seventeen! 

Lucy. O, true, sir—but then she reads so—imny 
stars ! how she will read off hand! 

Sir Luc. Faith, she must be very deep read to 
write this way, though she is‘rather an arbitrary 
writer, too; for here are a great many poor 
words pressed into the service of this note, that 
would get their habeas corpus from-any court in 
Christendom. 

Lucy. Ah, sir Lucius! If you were to hear 
how she talks of you ! 

Sir Luc. O, tell her, VJi make her the best 
husband in the world, and lady O’Trigger into 
the bargain !’ But we must’ get the old gentlewo- 





‘man’s consent, and do every thing fairly. 


Lucy. Nay, sir Lucius; I thought you was not. 


‘rich enough to be so nice! 


Sir Luc. Upon my word, young woman, you 
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have hitit: Iam so poor, that I can’t afford to 
do a dirty action. If I did not want money, I 
would steal your mistress and her fortune with a 
great deal of pleasure. However, my pretty girl, 
[Gives her money.] here’s a little something to 
buy you a ribband; and meet me in the evening, 
and [’ll give you an answer to this. So, hussy, 
take a kiss beforehand, to put you in mind. | 

[ Kisses her. 

Lucy. O, lud, sir Lucius! I never seed such a 
gemman! My lady won’t like you if you are 
so impudent. 

Sir Luc. Faith she will, Lucy; that same— 
pho! what’s the name of it ?—modesty—is a qua- 
lity ina lover more praised by the women than 
liked; so, if your mistress asks you whether sir 
Lucius ever gave you a kiss, tell her fifty, my 
dear. ‘ 

Lucy. What, would you have me tell her a 
he? i 

Sir Luc. Ah, then, you baggage? I'll make it 
a truth presently. 

Lucy. For shame, now ! here is some one co- 
ming, 

Sir Luc; O, faith, ll quiet your consience ! 
[Sees Fac. Exit, humming a tune. 


Enter Fac. 


Fag. So, so, madam ! I humbly beg pardon. 
Lucy. O,lud! now, Mr Fag—you flurry one 
80. 
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Fug. Come, come, Lucy; here’s no one by— 
so a little less simplicity, with a grain or two 
more sincerity, if you please. You play false 
with us, madam. I saw you give the baronet a 
letter. My master shall know this; and if he 
don’t call him out, I will. 

Lucy. Ha, ba, ha! you gentlemen’s gentlemen 
are so hasty. That letter was from Mrs Mala- 
prop, simpleton. She is taken with sir Lucius’s 
address. 

Fag. How! what tastes some people have ! 
Why, I suppose I have walked by her window an 
hundred times. But what says your young lady ? 
Any message to my master? 

Lucy. Sad news, Mr Fag! A worse rival than 
Acres! Sir Anthony Absolute has proposed his 
son. 

Fag. What ! captain Absolute? 

Lucy, Even so—I overheard it all. 

Fag. Ha, ha, ha! very good, faith! Good- 
bye, Lucy; I must away with this news. — 

Lucy. Well; you may laugh ; but it is true, T 
assure you. [Going.] But, Mr Fag, tell your 
master not to be cast down by this. 

Fag. O, he’ll be so disconsolate ! 

Lucy. And charge him not to think of quar- 
relling with young Absolute. 

Fag. Never fear! never fear ! 

Lucy. Be sure; bid him keep up his spinits. 

Fag. We will we will. 

[ Exeunt severally. 








ACT II. 


SCENE I.—The North Parade. 


Enter ABSOLUTE. 


Abs. 'T1s just as Fag told me, indeed. Whim- 
sical enough, faith! My father wants to force 
me to marry the very girl I am plotting to run 
away with. He must not know of my connec- 
tion with her yet a-while, He has too summary 
a method of proceeding in these matters. How- 
ever, I’ll read my recantation instantly. My 
conversion is something sudden, indeed; but I 
can assure him it is very sincere. So, so, here 
he comes. He looks plaguy gruff, 

[Steps aside, 
‘te 
Enter Str ANTHONY, 


Sir Anth. No: Vll die sooner than forgive 
him! Die, did I say? Ill live these fifty years 
to plague him, At our last meeting, his impu- 
dence had almost put me out of temper. An 
obstinate, passionate, self-willed boy! Who can 
he take after? This is my return for getting him 
before all his brothers and sisters! for putting 
him, at twelve years old, into a marching regi- 
ment, and allowing him fifty pounds a-year, be- 


sides his pav, ever since! But I have done with 


him; he’s any body’s son for me. FE never will 
see him more; never, never, never, never ! 

Abs. Now for a penitential face. 

Sir Anth. Fellow, get out of my way! 

Abs. Sir, you see a penitent before you. 

Sir Anth. I see an impudent scoundrel before 
me. 

Abs. A sincere penitent. I come, sir, to ac- 
knowledge my error, and to submit entirely to 
your will. 

Sir Anth. What's that? 

Abs. I have been revolving, and reflecting, and 
considering on your past goodness, and kindness, 
and condescension to me. 

Sir Anth. Well, sir? 

- Abs. I have been likewise weighing and balan- 
cing what you were pleased to mention concern- 
ing duty, and obedience, and authority. 

Sir Anth. Well, puppy? 

_ Abs. Why, then, sir, the result of my reflec- 
tions is, a resolution to sacrifice every inclination 
of my own to your satisfaction. 

Sir Anth. Why now, you talk sense—absolute 
sense. I never heard any thing more sensible 
in my life. Confound you! you shall be Jack ' 
again ! i 


“Abs. Lam happy in the appellation, 
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Sir Anth. Why, then, Jack, my dear Jack, I 
will now inform you who the lady really is. 
Nothing but your passion and violence, you silly 
fellow, prevented my telling you at first, Pre- 
pare, Jack, for wonder and rapture—prepare ! 
What think you of Miss Lydia Languish? 

Abs. Languish ! What, the Languishes of Wor- 
cestershire ? 

Sir Anth. Worcestershire! No. Did you ne- 
ver meet Mrs Malaprop and her niece, Miss 
Languish, who came into our country just before 
you were last ordered to your regiment? 

Abs. Malaprop.! Languish! I don’t remember 
ever to have heard the names before, Yet, stay ; 
I think I do recollect something. Languish ! 
Languish! She squints, don’t she? A little red- 
haired girl? 

Sir Anth, Squints! A red-haired girl! 
Zounds ! no. 

Abs. Then, I must have forgot; it can’t be the 
same person. : 

Sir Anth. Jack! Jack! what think you of 
blooming, love-breathing seventeen? 

Abs. As to that, sir, [ am quite’ indifferent. 
If I can please you in the matter, ’tis all I de- 
sire. 

Sir Anth. Nay, but, Jack, such eyes! such 
eyes! so innocently wild! so bashfully irreso- 
lute! not a glance but speaks and kindles some 
thought of love! Then, Jack, her cheeks! her 
cheeks, Jack ! so deeply blushing at the insinua- 
tions of her tell-tale eyes! Then, Jack, her lips ! 
O, Jack, lips smiling at their own discretion; and, 
if not smiling, more sweetly pouting; more love- 
ly in sullenness ! é 

Abs. That’s she, indeed. Well done, old gen- 
tleman ! [ Aside. 

Sir Anth. Then, Jack, her neck! O, Jack, 
Jack ! 


Suzrwan.} 








Abs. And which is to be mine, sir; the niece { 


‘or the aunt ? 

Sir Anth. Why, you unfeeling, insensible pup- 
py, I despise you! When I was of your age, 
such a description would‘have made me fly like a 
rocket! The aunt, indeed! Odds life! when I 
ran away with your mother, I would not have 
touched any thing old or ugly to gain an empire. 

Abs. Not to please your father, sir? 

Sir Anth. To please my father! Zounds! 
not to please ——Oh, my father Od- 
so! yes, yes; if my father, indeed, had desired 
—that’s quite another matter. Though he was 
not the indulgent father that I am, Jack. 

Abs. I dare say not, sir, 

Sir Anth. But, Jack, you are not sorry to find 
your mistress is so beautiful ? 

Abs. Sir, I repeat it, if I please you in this 
affair, ’tis all I desire. Not that 1 think a wo- 
man the worse for being handsome ; but, sir, if 
you please to recollect, you before hinted some- 
thing about a hump or two, one eye, and a few 
more graces of that kind. Now, without being 
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very nice, I own I should rather choose a wife 
of mine to have the usual number of limbs, and 
a limited quantity of back: and though one eye 
may be very agreeable, yet, as the prejudice has 
always run in favour of two, I would not wish to 
affect a smgularity in that article. 

Sir Anth. What a phlegmatic sot it is! Why, 
sirrah,' youre an anchorite! a vile, insensible 
stock ! You a soldier! you're a walking block, 
fit only to dust the company’s regimentals on ! 
Odds life! ve a great mind to marry the girl 
myself ! 

Abs. I am entirely at your.disposal, sir; if you 
should think of addressing Miss Languish your- 
self, I suppose you would have me marry the 
aunt; or, if you should change your mind, and 
take the old lady, ’tis the same to me, V’ll marry 
the niece. 

Sir Anth. Upon my word, Jack, thou’rt either 
avery great hypocrite, or but, come, I know 
your indifference on such a subject must be all a 
lie—I’m sure it must---come, now-——-damn your 
demure face! Come, confess, Jack; you have 
been lying, ha’n’t you? You have been playing 
the hypocrite, hey? Ill never forgive you, if you 
ha’n’t been lying and playing the hypocrite. 

Abs. Ym sorry, sir, that the respect and duty 
which I bear to you should be so mistaken. 

Sir Anth. Hang your respect and duty! But, 
come along with me; I'll write a note to Mrs Ma- 
laprop, and you shall visit the lady directly. Her 
eyes shall be the Promethian torch to you 
Come along! I'll never forgive you,.if you don’t 
come back stark mad with rapture and impa- 
tience—if you don’t, egad, I'll marry the girl 
myself ! 


lol. 








[ Exeunt. 


SCENE II.~-Juxra’s dressing-room. 


Enter FauLKLanp. 


Faulk. They told me Julia would return di- 
rectly; I wonder she is not yet come! How mean 
does this captions, unsatisfied temper of mine ap- 
pear to my cooler judgment! Yet I know not 
that I indulge it in any other point; but on this one 
subject, and to this one subject, whom I think I 
love beyond my life, I am ever ungenerously 
fretful and madly capricious! I am conscious of 
it; yet I cannot correct myself! What tender, 
honest joy sparkled in-her eyes when we met ! 
How delicate was the warmth of her expressions ! 
I was ashamed to appear less happy, though F 
bad come resolved ta wear a face’ of coolness 
and upbraiding. Sir Anthony’s presence pre- 
vented my proposed expostulations: yet I must 
be satisfied that she has not been so very happy 
in my absence. She is coming! Yes! J know 
the nimbleness of her tread, when she thinks 
her impatient Faulkland counts the moments of 
her stay, ; 
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Enter Juura. ° 


Julia. Thad not hoped to see you again so 
son. 

Faulk. Could I, Julia, be contented with my 
first welcome, restrained as we were by the pre-. 
sence of a third person? 

Julia. O Faulkland, when your kindness can 
make me thus happy, let me not think that I 
discovered something of coldness in your first 
salutation ! 

Faulk. "Twas but your fancy, Julia. I was 
rejoiced to see you—to see you in such health. 
Sure I had no cause for coldness? 

Julia. Nay, then, I see you have taken some- 
thing ill. You must not conceal from me what 
it is. 

Faulk. Well, then—shall I own to you, that 
my joy at hearing of your health and arrival 
here, by your neighbour Acres, was somewhat 
damped by his dwelling much on the high spirits 
you had enjoyed in Devonshire—on your mirth, 
your singing, dancing, and I know not what !— 
For such is my temper, Julia, that I should re- 
gard every mirthful moment in your absence as 
a treason to constancy: The mutual tear that 
steals down the cheek of parting lovers isa 
compact, that no smile shall live there till they 
meet again. 

Julia. Must I never cease to tax my Faulk- 

land with this teasing, minute caprice? Can the 
idle reports of a silly boor weigh in your breast 
against my tried affection ? 
__ Faulk. They have ho weight with me, Julia: 
No, no; I am happy if you have been so. Yet 
only say, that you did not sing with mirth; say 
that you thought of Faulkland in the dance ! 

Julia. I never can be happy in your absence! 
If I wear a countenance of content, it is to shew 
that my mind holds no doubt of my Faulkland’s 
truth. If I seemed sad, it were.to make malice 
triumph; and say, that I had fixed my heart on 
one, who left me to lament his roving, and my 
own credulity. Believe me, Faulkland, I mean 
not to npbraid you, when I say, that I have often 
dressed sorrow in smiles, lest my friends should 
guess whose unkindness had caused my tears. 

Faulk. You were ever all goodness to me! 
O, Tama brute, when I but admit a doubt of 
your true constancy ! 

Julia. If ever, without such cause from you, as 
I will not suppose possible, you find my affection 
veering but a point, may I become a proverbial 
scoff for levity and base ingratitude! 

Faulk. Ab, Julia, that last word is grating to 
me! I would I had no title to your gratitude! 
Search your heart, Julia; perhaps, what you 
have mistaken for love, is but the warm effusion 
of a too thankful heart ! 

Julia. For what quality must I love you? 

Faulk. For no quality! To regard me for any 
quality of mind or understanding, were only to 
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esteem me. And for person—I have often wish- 
ed myself deformed, to be convinced that I owed 
no obligation there for any part of your affec- 
tion. 

Julia. Where nature has bestowed a show of 
nice attention in the features of a man, he should 
laugh at it as misplaced. I have seen men, who, 
in this vain article, perhaps, might rank above 
you; but my heart has never asked my eyes if it 
were So or not. 

Faulk. Now, this is not well from you, Julia; 
I despise person in a man—yet, if you loved-me 
as I wish, though I were an Aithiop, you'd think 
none so fair, ° , 

Julia. I see you are determined to be unkind, 
The contract, which my poor father bound us in, 
gives you more than a lover’s privilege. 

Faulk, Again, Julia, you raise ideas that feed 
and justify my doubts. I would not have been 
more free—no! I am proud of my restraint. 
Yet, yet—perhaps your high respect alone for 
this solemn compact has fettered your inclina- 
tions, which, else, had made a worthier choice. 
How shall I be sure, had you remained unbound 
in thought and promise, that I should still. have 
been the object of your persevering love ? 

Julia. Then try me now. Let us be free as 
strangers as to what is past: my heart will not 
feel more liberty. 

Faulk. There now! So hasty, Julia! So anx- 
ious to be free! If your love for me were fixed 
and ardent, you would not lose your hold, even 
though I wished it! 

Julia, Oh, you torture me to the heart! I can- 
not bear it. ; 

Faulk. 1 do not mean to distress you. If I 
loved you less, I should never give you an uneasy 
moment. But hear me. All my fretful doubts 
arise from this. Women are not used to weigh 
and separate the motives of their affections: the 
cold dictates of prudence, gratitude, or filial du- 
ty, may sometimes be mistaken for the pleadings 
of the heart. I would not boast; yet let me 
say, that 1 have neither age, person, or character, 
to found dislike on; my fortune such as few la- 
dies could be charged with indiscretion in the 
match. O Julia! when love receives such coun- 
tenance from prudence, nice minds will be suspi- 
cious of its birth. 

Julia. 1 know not whither your insinuations 
would tend: but as they seem pressing to insult 
me, I will spare you the regret of having done 
so. I have given you no cause for this! 

'  [Evit, in tears. 

Faulk, In tears! Stay, Julia: stay but for a 
moment. The door is fastened! Julia; my soul 
—but for one moment: I hear her sobbing! 
’Sdeath! What a brute am I to use her thus! 
Yet stay. Ay; she is coming now: How little, 
resolution there is in woman! How a few ‘soft 
words can turn them! No, faith! She is not'co- 
ming, either, Why, Julia! my love! say but that 
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you forgive me; come but to tell me that; now 
this is being too resentful: stay! she is coming 
too; I thought she would: no steadiness in any 
thing! Her going away must have been a mere 
trick, then; she shan’t see that I was hurt by it. 
T’ll affect indifference--—[ Hums a tune: then lis- 
tens.|—No; zounds! She is not coming! Nor 
don’t intend it, I suppose. This is not steadiness, 
but obstinacy. Yet I deserve it. What, after 
so long an absence to quarrel with her tender- 
ness! ’Iwas barbarous and unmanly! I should 
be ashamed to see her now. T’]l wait till’ her 
just resentment is abated; and when I distress 
her so again, may I lose her for ever! And be 
linked, instead, to some antique virago, whose 
gnawing passions, and long hoarded spleen, shall 
make me curse my folly half the day, and all 
the night. [ Exit. 


. SCENE III--Mrs Marapropr’s lodgings. 


Enter Mrs Mataprop, with a letter in her 
hand, and CapraIn ABSOLUTE. 


Mrs Mal. Your being sir Authony’s son, cap- 
tain, would itself be a sufficient accommodation ; 
‘but, from the ingenuity of your appearance, I am 
convinced you deserve the character here given 
of you. 

Abs, Permit me to say, madam, that. as I never 
yet have had the pleasure of seeing Miss Lan- 
guish, my principal inducement, in this affair, at 
present, is the honour of being allied to Mrs 
Malaprop ; of. whose intellectual accomplish- 
ments, elegant manners, and unaffected learning, 
‘no tongue is silent. 

Mrs Mal. Sir, you do me infinite honour! I 
beg, captain, you'll be seated.—[Sit.]—Ah! few 
gentlemen, now-a-days, know how to value the 
ineffectual qualities in a,;woman! Few think how 
a little knowledge becomes a gentlewoman! Men 
have no sense, now, but for the worthless flower 
of beauty ! : 

Abs. It is but too true, indeed, madam; yet I 
fear our ladies should share the blame; they 
think our admiration of beauty so great, that 
knowledge in them would be superfluous. Thus, 
like garden trees, they seldom shew fruit, till 
time has robbed them of the more specious blos- 
som. Few, like Mrs Malaprop and the orange- 
tree, are rich in both at once! 

Mrs Mal. Sir, you overpower me with good- 
breeding ; he is the very pine-apple of politeness. 
You are not ignorant, captain, that this giddy girl 
has somehow contrived to ‘fix her affections on a 
_ beggarly, strolling, eve’s-dropping ensign, whom 
nove of us have seen, and nobody knows any 
thing of. 

Abs. O, I have heard the silly affair before — 
I am not at all prejudiced against her on that ac- 
count. . 
Mrs Mal. You are very good, and very consi- 
derate, captain, 1 am sure I have done every 
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thing in my power, since I exploded the affair; 
long ago I laid my positive conjunctions on her, 
never to think on the fellow again. I have since 
laid sir Anthony’s preposition before her; but, I 
am sorry to say, she seems resolved to decline 
every particle that I enjoin her. 

Abs. It must be very distressing, indeed, ma~ 
dam. 

Mrs Mal. Oh! it gives me the hydrostatics to 
such a degree! I thought she had persisted from 
corresponding with him; but, behold, this very 
day, I have interceded another letter from the 
fellow ; “I believe I have it in my pocket. 

Abs. O the devil! my last note. [ Aside. 

Mrs Mal. Ay; here it is. 

Abs. Ay% my note indeed! O the little trai-~ 
tress Lucy ! | Aside. 

Mrs Mal. There; perhaps you may know the 
writing. 

[ Gives him the letter. 

Abs: I think I have seen the hand before ; yes, 
I certainly must have seen this hand before— 

Mrs Mal. Nay; but read it, captain. 

Abs. [Reads.|—* My soul’s idol; my adored 
Lydia! Very tender, indeed ! 

Mrs Mal. Yender! ay, and prophane, too, o° 
my conscience | 

Abs. ‘1 am excessively alarmed at the intelli- 
‘ gence you send me; the more so, as my new ri- 
‘ val’ 

Mrs Mal, That’s you, sir. 

4bs. ‘ Has universally the character of being 
‘an accomplished gentleman, and a man of ho~ 
‘nour’ Well, that’s handsome enough. 

Mrs Mal. O, the fellow has some design in 
writing so. P 

Abs. That he had; I'll answer for him, ma-. 
dam. 

Mrs Mal. But go on, sir; you'll see present- 





ly. ‘ 
i Abs. ‘ As for the old weather-beaten she-dra- . 
‘gon, who guards you,—Who can he mean by 
thate © 

Mrs Mal. Me, sir: me: he means me there ; 
what do you think, now? But go on a little fur- 
ther. 

Abs. Impudent scoundrel !—* Tt shall go hard 
‘but I will elude her vigilance, as I am told that 
‘the same ridiculous vanity, which makes her 
‘dress up her coarse features, and deck her dull 

chat with hard words which she don’t under- 
* stand’ 

Mrs Mal. There, sir! an attack upon my lan- 
guage ! What do you think of that? An asper- 
sion upon my parts of speech! Was ever such a 
brute! Sure, if I reprehend any thing in this 
world, it is the use of my oracular tongue, and a 
nice derangement of epitaphs ! 

Abs. He deserves to be hanged and quartered! 
Let me see—‘ same ridiculous vanity’ 

Mrs Mal. You need not read it again, sir. 

Abs. I beg pardon, madam— does also lay 
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* tery and pretended admiration ;’—an impudent 
coxcomb !—‘ so that I have a scheme to see you 
‘shortly with the old harridan’s consent, and 
‘even to make her a go-between in our inter- 
‘view.’ Was ever such assurance ! 

Mrs Mal. Did you ever hear any thing like 
it? He'll elude my vigilance, will he-+-yes, yes! 
Ha, ha! he’s very likely to enter these doors! 
We'll try who can plot best ! 

Abs. So we will, madam; so we will. Ha, ha, 
ha! a conceited puppy, ha, ha, ha! Well, but, 
Mrs Malaprop, as the girl seems so infatuated by 
this fellow, suppose you were to wink at her cor- 
responding with him for a little time-—let her 
even plot an elopement with him—then do you 
connive at her escape--while I, just in the nick, 
will have the fellow laid by the heels, and fairly 
contrive to carry her off in his stead ! 

Mrs Mal. 1 am delighted with the scheme! 
never was any thing better perpetrated ! 

Abs. But, pray, could not I see the lady for a 
few minutes, now? I should like to try her tem- 
per a little. 

Mrs Mal. Why, f don’t know ; I doubt she is 
not prepared for a visit of this kind. There is a 
decorum in these matters. 

Abs. O Lord! she won’t mind me; only tell 
her Beverley — 

Mrs Mal. Sir! | 

Abs, Gently, good tengue ! [ Aside. 

Mrs Mal. Wheat did you say of Beverley? 

Abs. 07, I was going to propose that you should 

. tell her, by way of jest, that it was Beverley who 
was below; she’d come down fast enough then 
~-ha, ha, ha! 

Mrs Mal. ’Twould be a trick she well de- 
serves; besides, you know the fellow tells her 
he'll get my consent to her; ha, ha! Let him if 
he can, I say again. Lydia, come down here |— 
{ Calling.|—-He’ll make me a go-between in their 
interviews ! Ha, ha, ha! Come down, I'say, Ly- 
dia! I don’t wonder at your laughing; ha, ha, 
ha! His impudence is traly ridiculous. 

Abs. ’Tis very ridiculous, upon my sotl, ma- 
dam ! ha, ha, ha! 

Mrs Mal. The little hussy won’t hear. Well, 
T'll go and tell her at once who it is; she shall 
know that captain Absolute is come to wait on 
her. And Vt make her behave as becomes a 
young woman, 

Abs. As you please, madam. 

Mrs Mal. For the present, captain, your ser- 
vant. Ah! you've not done laughing yet, I see; 
elude my vigilance! yes, yes; ha, ha, ha! 

[Exit Mrs Mat. 

Abs. Ha, ha, ha! One would think, now, that 
I might throw off all disguise at once, and seize 
my prize with security; but such is Lydia’s ca- 
price, that to undeceive were probably to lose 
her. I'll see whether she knowsme. 

[Walks aside, and seems engaged in looking 
at the pictures. 
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Enter Lypta. 


Lydia. What a scene am I now to go through! 
Surely nothing can be more dreadful, than to be 
obliged to listen to the loathsome addresses of a 
stranger to one’s heart. I have heard of girls, 
persecuted as I am, who have appealed in behalf ’- 
of their favoured lover, to the generosity of his 
rival: suppose I were to try it--there stands the 
hated rivai—an officer, too! But O how unlike 
my Beverley! I wonder he don’t begin; truly, 
he seems a very negligent wooer! Quite at his 
ease, upon my word! I'll speak first; Mr Ab- 
solute ! 

Abs. Madam. 

Lydia. O eavens! Beverley ! 

Abs. Hush! hush, my life! softly ! be not sur- 
prised ! 

Lydia. T am so astonished ! and so terrified ! 
and so overjoyed ! for Heayen’s sake! how 
came you here? 

Abs, Briefly——i have deceived your aunt— 
I was informed, that ‘my new rival was to visit 
here this evening; and, contriving to have hin: 
kept away, have passed myself on her for cap- 
tain Absolute. 

Lydia. O charming !——<And she really takes 
you for young Absolute ? 

Abs. O, she’s convinced of it ! 

Lydia, Ha, ha, ha! I can’t forbear laughing, 
to think how her sagacity is over-reached ! 

Abs. But we trifle with our precious moments 
—such another opportunity may not occur— 
then let me now conjure my kind, my condes- _ 
cending angel, to fix the time when I may res- 
cue her from undeserving persecution, and, with 
a licensed warmth, plead for my reward. 

Lydia. Will you, then, Beverley, consent to 
forfeit that portion of my paltry wealth? that 
burden on the wings of love? 

Abs, O, come to me—rich only thus—in love- 
liness! Bring no portion to me but thy love— 
’twill be generous in you, Lydia—for well you ~ 
know, it is the only dower your poor Beverley 
can repay. 

Lydia. How persuasive are his words !—how 
charming will poverty be with him! 

Abs, Ab! my soul, what a life will we then 
live! Love shall be our idol and support! we 
will worship him with a monastic strictnéss ; ab- 
juring all worldly toys, to centre every thought 
and action there! Proud of calamity, we will 
enjoy the wreck of wealth; while the surround- 
ing gloom of adversity shall make the flame of 
our pure loye show doubly bright. By Heavens ! 
I would fling all goods of fortune from me with 
a prodigal hand, to enjoy the scene where I might 
clasp my Lydia to my bosom, and say, the world 
affords no smile to me—but here———[ Embra- 
cing her.|. If she holds out now, the devil is in 
it! [ Aside. 

Lydia, Now could I fly with him ta the Anti- 


[Turns round. 
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podes ! but my persecution is not yet come to a 
crisis. 


Enter Mrs Mataprop, listening. 


Mrs Mal. I am impatient to know how. the 
little hussy deports herself. | Aside. 
Abs. So pensive, Lydia!—Is, then, your warmth 
abated? eo 
_ Mrs Mal. Warmth abated !—so, she has been 
in a passion, I suppose ? 
Lydia,, No—nor ever can while I have life. 
Mrs Mal. An ill-tempered little devil! She'll 
be in a passion all her life—will she ? 
Lydia, Think not the idle threats of my ridi- 
culous aunt can ever have any weight with me. 
Mrs Mal. Very dutiful, upon my word ! 
Lydia, Let her choice be captain Absolute, 
but Beverley is mine. 
_ Mrs Mal. I am astonished at her assurance ! 
To his face !—this is to his face ! 
Abs. Thus, then, let me enforce my suit. 
' [ Kneeling. 
Mrs Mar. Aye, poor young man !—down on 
his knees intreating for pity! I can contain 
no tonger. Why; thou vixen! I have overheard 
you! 
- Abs. O, confound her vigilance ! [ Aside. 
Mrs Mal. Captain Absolute, I know not how 
to apologize for her shocking rudeness. 
Abs. So—all’s safe, I find. [Aséde.]|——I have 
hopes, madam, that time will bring the young la- 





sldrs Mal. O, there’s nothing to be hoped for 
from her—she’s as headstrong as an allegory on 
the banks of Nile ! 

Lydia. Nay, madam; what do you charge me 
with, now? | 

Mrs Mal, Why, thou unblushing rebel! did 
- not you tell this gentleman, to his face, that you 

loved another better? did not you say you never 
would be his? 
Lydia, No, madam, I did not. 
Mrs Mal. Good Heavens! what assurance ! 
Lydia, Lydia, you ought to know, that lying don’t 
become a young woman! Did not you boast 
that Beverley—that stroller Beverley, possessed 
your heart? Tell me that, I say ! 
Lydia. ’Tis true, madam, and none but Be- 
._ verley ————— 
_ Mrs Mal. Hold! hold, assurance! you shall 
not be so rude. ; 

Abs, Nay; pray, Mrs Malaprop, don’t stop the 
young lady’s speech: she’s very welcome to talk 
thus—it does not hurt me in the least, I assure 

ou. 

Mrs Mal. You are too good, captain—too ami- 
ably patient—but come with me, miss. Let 
us see you again soon, captain—remember what 
we have fixed. ~ 

Abs. I shall, madam. 

Mrs Mal. Come, take a graceful leave of the 
gentleman. tu 


ny 
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Lydia. May every blessing wait on my Bever- 
ley, my loved Bev: 
Mrs Mal. Uussy! Vil choak the word in your 
throat !—Come along, come along ! 
[Eveunt severally—Axsoiute kissing his 
hand to Lyptsa—Mrs Maraprop stop- 
ping her from speaking. 





SCENE IV.—Acres’s lodgings. 
Acres and Davrp.—Acres as just dressed. 


Acres. Indeed, David! do you think I become 
it so? 

David. You are quite another creature, believe 
me, master, by the mass! an’ we’ve any luck, we 
shall see the Devon monkerony in all the print- 
shops in Bath ! 

Acres. Dress does make a difference, David. 

David. ’{is all in -all, I think-—difference ! 
why, an’ you were to go now to Clod-Hall, Iam 
certain the old lady wouldn’t know you: master 
Butler wouldn’t believe his own eyes; and Mrs 
Pickle would cry, ‘ Lard preserve me!’ our dai- 
ry-maid would come giggling to the door; and I 
warrant Dolly Tester, your honour’s favourite, 
would blush like my waistcoat! Oons! Vik 
hold a galicn, there ‘an’t a dog in the house but 
would bark, and £ question whether Phillis would 
wag a hair of her tail! 

Acres, Aye, David, there’s nothing lke polish- 
ing. 

David. So I says of your honour’s boots; but 
the boy never heeds me! 

Acres. But, David, has Mr De-la-grace been 
here? I must rub up my balancing, and chasing, 
and boring. 

David. Vil call again, sir. 

Acres. Do—and see if there are any letters for 
me at the post-office. 

David. I will. By the mass, I can’t help look- 
ing at your head! If I hadn’t been by at the 
cooking, I wish I may die if I should have known 
the dish again myself ! [ Exit. 





Acres comes forward, practising a dancing step. 


Acres. Sink, slide—coupee—Confound the firse 
inventors of cotillons, say I!—they are as bad as: _ 
algebra to us country gentlemen—I can walk a 
minuet easy enough, when I am forced—and I 
have been accounted a good stick in a country- 
dance, Odds jiggs and tabors !-—I never va- 
lued your cross-over to couple—figure in—right 
and left—and I’d foot it with e’er a captain in 
the county !—but these outlandish heathen alle- 
mandes and cotillons are quite beyond me !—I 
shall never prosper at them, that’s, sure—mine 
are true-born English legs—they don’t understand 
their curst French lingo !—their pas this, and pas 
that, and pas tother !—Damn me! my feet don’t 
like to be called paws! no, ’tis certain I have 





most antigallican toes! 
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Enter SERVANT. 


Ser, Here is sir Lucius O’Trigger to wait on 
you, sir. 
Acres. Shew him in. 


Enter Sir Lucius. 


Sir Luc. Mr Acres, Iam delighted to embrace 
you. 

“Acres. My dear sir Lucius, I kiss your hands. 

Sir Luc. Pray, my friend, what has brought 
you so suddenly to Bath? 

Acres. Faith! I have followed Cupid’s jack-a- 
lantern, and find myself in a quagmire at last ! 
In short, I have been very ill-used, sir Lucius. 
I don’t choose to mention names; but look on 
me as on a very ill-used gentleman. 

Sir Luc. Pray, what is the case? 
names. 

Acres. Mark me, sir Lucius: I fall as deep as 
need be in love with a young lady—her friends 
take my part-—I follow her to Bath---send word 
of my arrival—and receive answer, that the lady 
is to be otherwise disposed of! ‘This, sir Lucius, 
I call being ill-used. 

Sir Luc, Very ill, upon my conscience ! Pray, 
can you divine the cause of it? 

Acres. Why, there’s the matter; she has ano- 
ther lover, one Beverley, who, I am told, is now 
in Bath.—Odds slanders and lies! he must be at 
the bottom of it ! 

Sir Luc. A rival in the case, is there? And 
you think he has supplanted you unfairly ? 

Acres. Unfairly! to be sure he has. He ne- 
ver could have done it fairly. 

' Sir Luc. Then, sure you know what is to be 
done? 

Acres. Not I, upon niy soul! 

Sir Luc. We wear no swords here; but you 
understand me? 

Acres. What! fight him ? 

Sir Luc. Aye, to be sure; what can I mean 
else? 

Acres. But he has given me no provocation. 

Sir Luc. Now, I think he has given you the 
greatest provocation in the world. Can a man 
commit a more heinous offence against another, 
than to fallin love with the same woman? O, 
by my soul! it is the most unpardonable breach 
of friendship. 

Acres. Breach of friendship! Aye, aye; but 1 
have no acquaintance with this man. I never 
saw him in my life. 

Sir Luc. That’s no argument at all; he has 
the less right, then, to take such a liberty. 

Acres. Gad ! that's true—I grow full of anger, 
sir Lucius! I fire apace! Odds hilts and blades! 
I find a man may have a deal of valour in him, 
_ and not know it! But couldn’t I contrive to 
have a little right of my side? 

Sir Luc. What the devil signifies right, when 
your honour is concerned? Do you think Achilles, 


I ask no 
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or my little Alexander the Great, ever inquired 
where the right lay? No, by my soul! they drew 
their broad swords, and left the lazy sons of 
' peace to settle the justice of it. 
' Acres. Your words are a grenadier’s march to 
my heart !: I believe courage must be catching! 
I certainly do feel a kind of valour rising as it 
were—a kind of courage, as I may say Odds 
flints, pansy and triggers! Vl challenge him di- 
rectly. 

Sir Luc. Ah, my little friend! if I bad Blun- 
derbuss-hall here—I could show you a range of 
ancestry, in the O’Trigger line, that would fur- 
nish the new.room! every one of whom had 
killed his man! For though the mansion-house 
and dirty acres have slipt through my fingers, I 
thank Heaven, our honour, and the family-pic- 
tures, are as fresh as ever ! 

Acres. O, sir Lucius, I have had ancestors, 
too !—every man of them colonel or cantata in 
the militia ! Odds balls and barrels! say no 
more—I’m braced for it !—The thunder of your 
words has soured the milk of human kindness in 
my breast ! Zounds! as the man in the play 
says, ‘I could do such deeds ——’ 

Sir Luc. Come, come; there must be no pas- 
sion at all in the case—these things should al- 
ways be done civilly. : 

Acres. I must be in a passion, sir Lucius I 
must be in a rage.—Dear sir Lucius, let me be 
In a rage, if you love me-—Come, here’s pen and 
paper. [Sits down to write.| I would the ink were 
red !—Indite, I say indite !—How shail I begin ! 
Odds bullets and blades! V’ll write a good bold 
hand, however. 

Sir Luc. Pray, compose yourself. 

Acres. Come—now, shall I begin with an oath? 
Do, sir Lucius, let me begin with a damme ! 

Sir Luc. Pho, pho ! do the thing decently, and 
like a Christian, Begin now—‘ Sir 
Acres. That’s too civil by half. 

Sir Luc. ‘To prevent the confusion that might 
‘ arise f 

Acres. Well 

Str Luc. From our both addressing the same 
“lady—~ . 

Acres, Aye}; there’s the reason—‘ same lady—’ 
Well 
Sir Luc. ‘T shall expect the honour of your 
“ company 
Acres. Zounds! I’m not asking him to dinner! 
Sir Luc. Pray, be easy. 
Acres. Well, then—‘ honour of your compa- 
mi 






































Sir Luc. ‘ To settle our pretensions , 

Acres. Well. - 

Sir Luc. Let me see; aye, King’s Mead-field 
will do———‘ in King’s Mead-fields’ 

Acres. So that’s done.——Well, I'll fold it up 
presently ; my own crest——a hand and dagger 
shall be the seal. 

Sir Luc. You see, now, this little explanation 

oo 
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will put a stop, at once, to all confusion or mis- 
understanding that might arise between you. 

Acres. Aye, we fight to prevent any misunder- 
standing. 

Sir Luc. Now, Vll leave you to fix your own 
time. Take my advice, and you'll decide it this 
evening, if you can; then let the worst come of 
it, “twill be’ off your mind to-morrow, 

Acres. Very true. 

Sir Luc. So I shall see nothing more of you, 
unless it he by letter, till the evening. I would 
do myself the honour to carry your message ; 
but, to tell you a secret, I believe I shail have 


> 


ACT 
SCENE I.—<Acres’ lodgings. 


Enter Acres and Davin. 


David. Ten, by the mass, sir, [ would do no 
such thing!—ne’er a sir Lucius O’Trigger in the 
kingdom should make me fight, when I wa’n’t so 
minded. Oons! what will the old lady say, when 
she hears o’t? 

Acres. Ah! David, if you had heard sir Lu- 
cius! Odds sparks and flames! he would have 
roused your valour. 

David. Not he, indeed.. I hates such blood- 
thirsty cormorants. Look’ee, master, if you’d 
wanted a bout at boxing, quarter-staff, or short- 
staff, I should never be the man to bid you cry, 
off: But for your curst sharps and snaps, I never 
knew any good come of them. 

Acres. But my honour, David, my honour! I 
_ must be very careful of my honour: 

David. Aye, by the mass! and I would be ve- 
~ ry careful of it; and I think, in return, my honour 


couldn’t do less than to be very careful of me. | 
Acres. Odds blades, Dayid ! no gentleman will | 


ever risk the loss of his honour ! 

David. I say, then, it would be but civil in 
honour never to risk the loss of a gentleman 
Look’ee, master, this honour seems to me to bea 
marvellous false friend! aye, truly, a very cour- 
tier-like servant !—Put the case: I was a gentle- 
man (which, thank God! no one can say of me); 
well, my honour makes me quarrel with another 
gentleman of my acquaintance. So, we fight. 
(Pleasant enough that!) Boh! I kill him! (the 
more’s my luck). Now, pray, who gets the pro- 
fit of it? Why, my honour !—But, put the case, 
that he kills me !——By the mass! I go to the 
warms, and my honour whips over to my ene- 
my! 
oh No, David---in that case ! Odds crowns 
and laurels! your honour follows you to the 
grave. 

David. Now, that’s just the place where I 
could make a shift to do without it. 
_ Acres. Zounds | David, you are a coward! 
It doesn’t become my valour to listen to you. 


Vou. I, 
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just such another affair.on my own hands. There 
is a gay captain here, who put a jest on me late- 


ly, at the expence of my country, and I only want 


to fall in with the gentleman, to call him out. 

Acres. By my valour, I should like to see you 
fight first! Odds life! I should like to see you 
kill him, if it was only to get:a little lesson. 

Sir Luc. I shall be very proud of instructing 
you.——Well, for the present—but remember 
now, when you meet your antagonist, do every 
thing in a mild and agreeable manner. Let your 
courage be as keen, but, at the same time, as 
polished as your sword. [ Exewnt severally. 


IV. 


What, shall I disgrace my ancestors? Think of 
that, David; think what it would be to disgrace 
my ancestors ! 

David. Under favour, the surest way of not- 
disgracing them, is to keep as long as you can 
out.of their company. Look’e now, master, to 
go to them in such haste, with an ounce of Jcad 
in your brains! I should think might as well be 
let alone. Our ancestors are very good kind of 
folks; but they are the last people I should 
choose to have a visiting acquaintance with, 

Acres. But, David, now, you don’t think there 
is such very, very, very, very great danger! 
hey? Odds life! people often fight without any 
mischief done ! 

David. By the mass, I think ’tis ten to one 
against you !—Oons! here to meet some lion- 
headed fellow, I warrant, with his damned 
double-barrelled swords, and cut-and-thrust 
pistols! lord bless us! it makes me tremble to 
think o’t!—Those be such desperate bloody- 
minded weapons! Well, L never could abide 
them! from a child I never could fancy them !— 
I suppose there a’n’t been so merciless a beast 
in the world as your loaded pistol ! 

Acres. Zounds! ‘T won't be afraid—Odds fire 
and fury! you shan’t make me afraid. Here 
is the challenge, and I have sent for my dear 
friend Jack Absolute to carry it for me. 

David. Aye, in the name of mischief, let him 
be the messenger.---For my part, I wouldn’t lend 
a hand to it for the best horse in your stable. 
By the mass! it don’t look like another letter ! 





It is, as I may say, a designing and malicious- ° 


looking letter; and I warrant smells of gunpow- 
der like a soldier’s pouch !---Oons! I wouldi’t 
swear it may'nt go off ! 

Acres. Out, you poltroon !—you ha’n’t the va- 
lour of a grass-hopper. 

David. Well, I say no-more:; ’twill: be sad 
news, to be sure, at Clod Hall! but I have done. 
How Phillis will howl when she hears of it !— 
Aye, poor bitch, she little thinks what shooting 
her master’s going after! And I warrant old 
Crop, who has carried your honour, field and 
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road, these ten years, will curse the hour he was 
born. [ Whimpering. 

Acres. It won’t do, David—I am determined 
to fight-—so get along, you coward, while I’m in 
the mind, 


Enter Servant. 


Ser. Captain Absolute, sir. , 3 


Acres. O! shew him up, [Exit Servant. 

David. Well, Heaven send we be all alive 
this time to-morrow ! 

Acres. What's that ?—Don’t provoke me, 
David ! 

David. Good bye, master. [ Whimpering. 

Acres. Get along, you cowardly, dastardly, 
eroaking raven. [ Exit Davin. 


Enter ABSOLUTE. 


Abs. What’s the matter, Bob? 

Acres. A vile, sheep-hearted blockhead !—If 
I hadn’t the valour of St George and the dragon 
to boot— 

Abs. But what did you want with me, Bob ? 

Acres. O !—There—-[ Gives him the challenge.] 

Abs. ‘To ensign Beverley.’ So, what’s going 
on now? [Aside.] Well, what’s this? 

Acres. A challenge ! 

_ Abs, Indeed !—Why, you won’t fight _ him, 
will you, Bob? 

Acres. ’Eigad, but I will, Jack.—Sir Lucius has 
wrought me to it. He has left me full of rage, 
and I'll fight. this evening, that so much good 
passion mayn’t he wasted. 

Abs, But what have I to do with this? 

Acres. Why, as I think you know something 
of this fellow, I want you to find him out for me, 
and give him this mortal defiance, ‘ 

Abs. Well, give it to me, and trust me he gets 
it. 

Acres. Thank you, my dear friend, my dear 
Jack ; but it is giving you a great deal of 
trouble. 

Abs. Not in the least; I beg you won’t men- 
tion it——_No trouble in the world, I assure you. 

Acres. You are very kind.—What itis to have 
a friend !—You couldn’t be my second—could 
you, Jack ? 

Abs. Why no, Bob, not in this affair ; it 
would not be quite so proper. ° 

Acres. Well, then, I must get my friend sir 
Lucius. I shall have your good wishes, however, 
Jack. 

Abs. Whenever he meets you, believe me. 


Enter Servant, 


Ser. Sir Anthony Absolute is below, inquiring 
for the captain. 

Abs. Vil come instantly.— Well, my little hero, 
success attend you. Going. 

Acres, Stay, stay, Jack! If Beverley should 
ask you what kind of aman your friend Acres is, 
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do tell him I am a devil of a fellow! will you 
Jack? 

Abs. To be sure I shall.—t'll say you are a 
determined dog ! hey, Bob? : ; 
' Acres. Aye, do, do, do; and if that frightens 
him, ’egad, perhaps he mayu’t come. So tell 
bim I generally kill a man a-week; will you, 

Jack? : 

Abs. T will, I will; Vl say you are called in 
the country, Fighting Bob. : 

Acres. Right, right; ’tis all to prevent muis- 
chief; for I don’t want to take his life, if I clear 
my honour. 

Abs. No! that’svery kind of you. 

Acres. Why, you don’t wish me to kill him? 
do you, Jack? 

Abs. No, upon my soul, I do not. But a 
devil of a fellow, hey? [ Going. 

Acres. True, true; but stay—stay, Jack 
you may add, that you never saw me in such a 
rage before; a most devouring rage ! 

Abs. I will, I will. 

Acres. Remember, Jack—a determined dog ! 

Abs. Aye, aye; Fighting Bob! 

[ Exeunt severally. 








SCENE IT.—Mrs Mataprrop’s lodgings. 


Mrs Matrarprop and Lypta. 


Mrs Mal. Why, thou perverse one! tell me 
what you can object to him? Isn’t be a hand- 
some man? tell me that.—A genteel man? a 
pretty figure of a man? 

Lydia. She little thinks whom she is praising ! 
[ Aside.|—So is Beverley, madam. 

Mrs Mal. No caparisons, miss, if you please. 
—Caparisons don’t become a young woman.— 
No! captain Absolute is, indeed, a fine gentle- 
man ! 

Iydia. Ay; the captain Absolute you have, 
seen. | Aside. 

Mrs Mal. Then, he’s so well bred ; so full of 
alacrity, and adulation !—and has so much te say 
for himself :—in such good language, too !—His 
physiognomy so grammatical :—Then, his presence 
is so noble: I protest, when I saw him, I thought 
of what Hamlet says in the play :—‘ Hesperian 
“curls—the front of Job himself !—an eye, like 


} ‘March, to threaten at command !—a station, 


‘like Harry Mercury, new—’ Something about 
kissing—on a hill—however, the similitude struck 
me directly. 

Lydia. Wow enraged she'll be presently when 
she discovers her mistake ! [ Aside. 


Enter Servant. 


Ser. Sir Anthony and captain Absolute are 
below, madam. 

Mrs Mal. Shew them up here. [ Exit Servant.] 
Now, Lydia, I insist on your behaving -as be- 
comes a young woman.—Shew your good breed- 
ing, at least, though you have forgot your duty. 
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Lydia. Madam, I have told you my resolu- | 


tion !—I shall not only give him’ no encourage- 
ment, but I won't even speak to, or look at him. 
[Flings herself into a chair, with her face 

from the door.| 


- Enter Str Antuony, dnd ABSOLUTE. 


Sir Anth, Here we are, Mrs Malaprop, come 
to mitigate the frowns of unrelenting beauty ; 
and difficulty enough I had to bring this fel- 
low.—I don’t know what’s the matter; but, if I 
had not held him by force, he’d have given me 
the slip. 

Mrs Mal. You have infinite trouble, sir An- 
thony, in the affair.I am ashamed for the cause ! 
Lydia, Lydia, rise, I beseech you !—pay your re- 
spects | [Aside to her. 

Sir Anth. I hope, madam, that miss Lauguish 
has reflected on the worth of this gentleman, and 
the regard due to her aunt’s choice, and my alli- 
ance.—Now, Jack, speak to her. [ Aside to him. 

Abs. What the devil shall I do? [Aséde.]- You 
see, sir, she won’t even look 2t me, whilst you 
are here. I knew she would not!—I told you 
so—Let me entreat you, sir, to leave us toge- 
ther ! 

[AssoLuTE seems to expostulate with his 
Sfuther.] 

Lydia. eo 1 wonder I have not heard my 
aunt exclaim yet! sure she can’t have looked at 
him ! perhaps their regimentals are alike, 
and she is something blind. 

Sir Anth. I say, sir, I won't stir a foot, yet. 

Mrs Mal. I am sorry to say, sir Anthony, that 
my affluence over my niece is very smal].—Turn 
round, Lydia; I blush for you! [Aside to her. 

Sir Anth. May I not flatter myself, that Miss 
Languish will assign what cause of dislike she can 
have to my son !—Why don’t you begin, Jack ?— 
Speak, you puppy—speak ! [ Aside to him. 

Mrs Mal. It is impossible, sir Anthony, she 
can have any.—She will not ‘say she has. 
Answer, hussy! why don’t you answer? 

[ Aside to her. 

Sir Anth. Then, madam, I trust that a childish 
and hasty predilection will be no bar to Jack’s 
happiness.: Zounds, sirrah, why don’t you 
speak ? [ Aside to him. 

Lydia. { Aside.| I think my lover seems as lit- 
tle inclined to conversation as myself, Tow 
strangely blind my aunt must be! 

Abs. Hem, hem! Madam, hem! [Anso.uTE 
attempts to speak, then returns to Sir Anruo- 
ny.] Faith, sir, I am so confounded! and so, so 
confused ! I told youI should, be so, sir; I knew 
it. The—the—tremor of my passion entirely 

takes away my presence of mind. ; 

Sir Anth. But it don’t take away your voice, 
fool, does it? Go up, and speak to her directly ! 

[Azsoture makes signs to Mrs Maiarrop 
to leave them together. | 
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Mrs Mal. Sir Anthony, shall we leave them 
together? Ah, you stubborn little vixen ! 
[ Aside to her. 

Sir Anth. Not yet, madam, not yet! what the 
devil are you at? unlock your jaws, sirrah, or— 

[Aside to him. 
[Azsorute draws near Lypta.] 

‘Abs. Now Heaven send she may be too sullen 
to look round! I must disguise my voice. [ Aside. 
Speaks in a low ‘hoarse tone.] Will not Miss 
Languish lend an ear to the mild accents of true 
love? Will not , 

Sir Anth. What the devil ails the fellow 
Why don’t you speak out? not stand croaking 
like a frog in a quinsey ! 

Abs, The—the—excess of my awe, and my— 
my—my modesty, quite choak me ! 

Sir Anth. Ah, your modesty again! T’ll tell 
you what, Jack, if you don’t speak out directly, 
and glibly, too, 1 shall be in such a rage! Mrs 
Malaprop, I wish the lady would favour us with 
something more than a side front. 

[Mrs Maraprop seems to chide Lypta,. 

Abs. So all will out, I see! [Goes up to Ly-~ 
p1a—speaks softly.| Be not surprised, my, Lydia; 
suppress all surprise at present. , 

Lydia. {Aside.| Heavens! ’tis Beverley’s 
voice! Sure he can’t have imposed on sir An- 
thony, too! [ Looks round by degrees, then starts 
up.| Is this possible! my Beverley! how can 
this be, my Beverley? 

Abs. Ah, ’tis all over! [ Aside. 

Sir Anth. Beverley! the devil! Beverley ! 
What can the girl mean? . This is my son, Jack 
Absolute. 

Mrs Mal. For shame, hussy; for shame! 
your head runs so on that fellow, that you have 
him always in your eyes; beg captain Absolute’s 
pardon directly. , 

Iydia. I see no captain Absolute, but my lo- 
ved Beverley ! . 

Sir Anth. Zounds, the girl’s mad! her brain’s 
turned by reading ! 

Mrs Mal. O’ my conscience, I believe so! 
What do you mean by Beverley, hussy? You 
saw captain Absolute before to-day; there he is; 
your husband that shall be. 

Lydia. With all my soul, madam! when I re- 
fuse my Beverley 

Sir Anth. O, she’s as mad as Bedlam! or 
has this fellow been playing us a rogue’s trick ? 
Come here, sirrah; who the devil are you? 

Abs. Faith, sir, Iam not quite clear myself; 
but V’ll endeavour to recollect. 

Sir Anth. Are you my son, or not? Answer 
for your mother, you dog, if you won't for me. 

Mrs Mal. Ay, sir, who are you? O mercy, [ 
begin to suspect ! Te : 

Abs. Ye powers of impudence, befriend me ! 
[Aside.] Sir Anthony, most assuredly I am your 
wife’s son; and that I sincerely believe myself 
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Hey! Odd’s life! I’m in such spirits; I don’t © 
know what I could not do! Permit me, madam. 
| Gives his hand to Mrs Maaprop. [Sings.] 
Tol-de-rol ! Egad, I should like to have a little 
fooling myself. Tol-de-rol ! derol— 

[ Exit, singing and handing Mrs Mataprop. 


to be yours also, I hope my duty has always 
shewn. Mrs Malaprop, I am your most respect- 
ful admirer, and shall be proud to add affec- 
tionate nephew. I need not tell my Lydia, that 
she sees her faithful Beverley, who, knowing the 
singular generosity of her temper, assumed that 
















name, and a station, which has proved,a test. of » [Lyopta sits sullenly in her chair. 
the most disinterested love, which he now hopes | Abs. So much thought bodes me no good. 
to enjoy in a more elevated character. [ Aside. 


Lydia. So, there will be no elopement after 
all? [Sudlenly. 

Sir Anth.. Upon. my soul, Jack, thou art a 
very impudent fellow! to do you justice, I 
think I never saw a piece of nore consummate 
assurance ! 

Abs. O, you flatter me, sir! you compliment 
--tis my modesty, you know, sir; my modesty 
that bas stood in my way. 

Sir Anth. Well, I am glad you are not the 
dull, insensible varlet you pretended to be, how- 
ever; I am glad you have made a fool of your 
father, youdog, 1 am: So this. was your peni- 
tence, your duty, and obedience! I thought it 
was damned sudden! You never heard their 
names before, not you! What, the Languishes of 
Worcestershire, hey? If you could please me in 
the affair, "twas all you desired! Ah, you dissem- 
bling villain! What! [Pointing to Lypt1a.] she 
squints, don’t she? a little red-haired girl! hey? 
Why, you hypocrital young rascal! T wonder you 
are not ashamed to hold up your head ! 

Abs. Tis with difficulty, sir; I am confused 
—-very much confused, as you must perceive. 

Mrs Mal. O, lud, sir Anthony! a new light 
breaks in upon. me! hey! how! what! Captain, 
did you write the letters, then? What, am I to 
thank you for the elegant compilation of ‘ an old, 

’ ¢weather-beaten she-dragon, hey? O mercy ! 
was. it you that reflected on my parts of speech ? 

Abs. Dear sir, my modesty will be overpower- 
ed, at last, if you don’t assist me. I shall cer- 
tainly not be able to stand it! 

Sir Anth. Come, come, Mrs Malaprop, we 
we must forget and forgive; odd’s life! matters 
have taken so clever a turn all of a sudden, that 
I could find in my heart, to be so good-humour- 
ed! and so gallant—hey! Mrs Malaprop? 

Mrs Mal. Well, sir Anthony, since you desire 
it, we will not anticipate the past; so mind, 
young people our retrospection will be all to 
the future. 

Sir Anth. Come, we must ‘leave them toge- 
ther. Mrs Malaprop, they long to fly into each 
other’s arms, I warrant.. Jack, is not the cheek as 
I said, hey? and the eye, you rogue! and the 
lip : hey? Come, Mrs Malaprop, we'll not dis- 
turb their tenderness—their’s is the time of life 
for happiness [Sings.]. 


So grave, Lydia ! 

Lydia. Sir! 

Abs. So! Egad, I thought as much! that 
damned monosyllable has froze me! [Aside.]— 
What, Lydia, now that we are as happy in our 
friends’ consent, as in our mutual vows 

Lydia. Friends’ consent, indeed! [Peevishly. 

Abs. Come, come ; we must lay aside some of 
our romance—a little wealth and comfort may 
be endured after all. And, for your fortune, the 
lawyers shall make such settlements as 

Lydia. Lawyers! I hate lawyers! 

sibs. Nay, then, we will not wait for their 
lingering forms, but instantly procure the licence, 
and 

Lydia. The licence ! I hate licence ! 

Abs. O, my love! be not so unkind! thus, let 
me intreat \ [ Kneeling. 

Lydia. Pshaw ! what signifies kneeling, when 
you inust [ must have you? 

Abs. [Rising.| Nay, madam, there shall be 
no constraint upon your inclinations, I promise 
you. If I have Jost your heart, I resign the rest. 
’Gad, I must try what a little spirit will do. 

[ Aside. 

Lydia. [Rising.| Then, sir, let me tell you, 
the interest you had there was acquired by a 
mean, unmanly imposition, and deserves the pu- 
nishment of fraud. What, you have been treat- 
ing me like a child! humouring my romance 
and laughing, I suppose, at your success ? 

Abs. You wrong me, Lydia, you wrong me; 
only hear 

Lydia. So, while I fondly imagined we were 
deceiving my relations, and flattered myself that 
T should outwit and incense them all behold, 
my hopes are-to be crushed at once, by my 
aunt’s consent and approbation ; and Lam, myself, 
the only dupe, at last ! [ Walking about in a heat.] 
But, here, sir; here is the picture; Beverley’s 
picture! [Tuking a miniature from her sort 
which I have worn, night and day, in spite o 
threats and entreaties. There, sir, [ Flings it to 
him.| and be assured I throw the original from 
my heart as easily. 

Abs. Nay, nay, madam; we will not differ as 
to that—Here, [Taking out a picture. | here is 
Miss Lydia Languish. What a difference! aye, 
there is the heavenly assenting smile, that first 
gave soul and spirit to my hopes! those are the 
lips, which sealed a vow, as yet scarce dry in 
Cupid’s calendar ; and there, the half resentful 




















Youth's the season made,for joy. 
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blush, that would have checked the ardour of 
my thanks—Well, all that’s past—all over, in- 
deed. There, madam! in beauty, that copy is 
not equal to you ; but, in my mind, it’s merit over 
the original, in being still the same, is sach—that 
—I cannot find in my heart to part with it. 
[Puts it up again. 
Lydia. (Softening.] ’Tis your own doing, sir. 
I, I, I suppose you are perfectly satisfied ? 
Abs. O, most certainly! sure, now, this is 


much better than being in love—ha, ha, ha! | 


there’s some spirit in this! What signifies break- 


ing some scores of solemn promises: all that is of 


no consequence, you know. To be sure people 
will say, that Miss did not know her own mind— 
but never mind that; or, perhaps, they may be 
ill-natured enough to hint, that the gentleman 
grew tired of the lady and forsook her—but 
don’t fet that fret you. 
Lydia. There’s no bearing this insolence. 
[ Bursts into tears. 


Enter Mrs Matarrop and Str ANTHONY. 


Mrs Mal. { Entering.] Come, we must inter- 
rupt your billing and cooing a while. | 

Lydia. This is worse than your treachery and 
deceit, you base ingrate ! [ Sobbing. 

Sir Anth. What the devil’s the matter now? 
Zounds, Mrs Malaprop, this is the oddest billing 
and cooing I ever heard! but what the deuce is 
the meaning of it? Iam quite astonished ! 

Abs. Ask the lady, sir. 

Mrs Mal. O, mercy, I am quite analysed for 
my part! Why, Lydia, what is the reason of 
this? 

Lydia. Ask the gentleman, madam. 


why, Jack, you are not come out to be any one 
else, are you? 

Mrs Mal. Aye, sir, there’s no more trick, is 
there ? you are not like Cerberus, three gentle- 
mien at once, are you? 


Abs. You'll not let me speak—I say the lady. 


j ver could have found him in a sweeter temper 


can account for this much better than T can. 


Lydia. Madam, you once commanded me ne- , 
ver to think of Beverley again ; there is the man; | 


I now obey you: for, from this moment, I re- 
nounce him for ever. - {Hatt Lyra. 

Mrs Mal. O mercy and miracles! what a 
turn here is! why, sure captain, you haven’t be- 
haved disrespectfully to my niece? — 

Sir Anth, Ha, ha, ha! Ha, ha, ha! now I see 
it! Ha, ha, ha! now I see it! You have been 
too lively, Jack. i 

Abs. Nay, sir, upon my word ! 

Sir Anth. Come, no lying, Jack. 
"twas so. 

Mrs Mal. O Lud! Sir Anthony! O fie, Cap- 
tain! + 

Abs. Upon my soul, madam 

_ Str Anth. Come, no excuses, Jack! why, 
your father, you-rogue, was-so before you: the 





I’m sure 
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blood of the Absolutes was always impatient ! 
Ha, ha, ha! poor little Lydia! Why, you’ve 
frightened her, you dog, you have. 
Abs. By all that’s good, sir 
Sir Anth. Zounds! say no more, I tell you. 
Mrs Malaprop shall make your peace. You must 
make his peace, Mrs Malaprop: you must tell 
her ’tis Jack’s way; tell her ’tis all our ways—it 
runs inthe blood of our family! Come away, 
Jack—Ha, ha, ha! Mrs Malaprop—a young vil- 
lain ! [ Pushes him out. 
Mrs Mal. O, sir Anthony ! O fie, captain ! 
[ Exeunt severally. 





SCENE IV.—The North Parade. 


Enter Str Lucius O’Triccer. 


Sir Luc. 1 wonder where this captain Abso- 
lute hides himself! Upon my conscience! these 
officers aré always in one’s way in love affairs: 
I remember I might have married lady Dorothy 
Carmine, if it had not been for a little rogue of 


la major, who ran away with her before she could 


get a sight of me! And I wonder, too, what it is 
the ladies can see in them to be so fond of them ! 


Unless it be a touch of the old serpent in them, 


that makes the little creatures be caught, like 
vipers, with a bit of red cloth. Hah! isn’t this 
the captain coming? faith it is! There is a pro- 
bability of succeeding about that fellow, that is 
mighty provoking! Who the devil is he talking 
[Steps aside. 


Enter Carrain ABSOLUTE. 
Abs. To what fine purpose I have been plot- 


| ting! a noble reward for all my schemes, upon 


Sir Anth. Zounds! I shall be in a phrenzy ! | 


my soul! a little gypsey ! I did not think her ro- 
mance could have made her so damned absurd 
either. ’Sdeath, [ never was in a worse humour 
in my life! I cou’d cut my own throat, or any 
other person’s, with the greatest pleasure in the 
world ! 

Sir Luc. O, faith, I’m in the luck of it! T ne- 


for my purpose ; to be sure, I’m just come in the 
nick ! now to enter into conversation with him, 
and so quarrel genteely. 

[Siz Lucrus goes up to ABsoLure. 
With regard to that matter, captain, I must beg 
leave to differ in opinion with you, , 

Abs. Upon my word, then, you must be a very 
subtle disputant ; because, sir, [ happened just 
then to be giving no opinion at ali. 

Sir Luc. That’s no reason. For, give me leave 


to tell you, a man may think an untruth as well 


as speak one. 

Abs. Very true, sir; but if a man never utters 
his thoughts, I should think they might stand a 
chance of escaping controversy. 

Sir Luc. Then, sir, you differ in opinion with 
me, which amounts to the same thing. 

Abs. Hark’e, sir Lucius; if I had ‘not before 
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known you to be a gentleman, upon my soul, I 
should not have discovered it at this interview: for 
what you can drive at, unless you mean to quar- 
rel with me, I cannot conceive ! 

Sir Luc. I humbly thank you, sir, for the quick- 
ness of your apprehension ! [ Bowing.] You have 
named the very thing I would be at. 

Abs. Very well, sir; I shall certainly mot baulk 
your inclinations: but I should be glad you 
would please to explain your motives ? 

Sir Luc. Pray, sir, be easy—the quarrel is a 
very pretty quarrel as it stands—we should only 
spoil it, by trying to explain it. However, your 
memory is very short, or you could not have for- 
got an affront you passed on me within this 
week. So, no more, but name your time and 
place. 

Abs. Well, sir, since you are so bent on it, the 
sooner the better—let it be this evening—here by 
the Spring Gardens. We shall scarcely be in- 
terrupted. 

Sir Luc. Faith! that same interruption in af- 
fairs of this nature shews very great ill-breeding. 
I don’t know what’s the reason ; but in England, 
if a thing of this kind gets wind, people make 
such a pother, that a gentleman can never fight 
in peace and quietness. However, if its the 
same to you, captain, I should take it as a par- 
ticular kindness, if you’d let us meet in King’s- 
Mead Fields, as a little business will call me 
there about six o’clock, and I may dispatch both 
matters at once. 

Abs. ’Tis the same to me exactly. A little af- 
ter six, then, we’ll discuss this matter more se- 
riously. 

Sir Luc. If you please, sir; there will be very 
pretty small-sword light, though it won’t do for 
along shot. So that matter’s settled, and my 
mind’s at ease. [Ezit Sir Lucius. 


Enter FauLkLanp, meeting ABSOLUTE. 


Abs. Well met! Iwas going to look for you. 
O, Faulkland ! all the demons of spite and dis- 
appointment have conspired against me! I’m so 
vexed, that if I had not the prospect of a re- 
source in being knocked o’ the head by and by, I 
should scarce have spirits to tell you the cause. 

Faulk, What can you mean? Has Lydia 
changed her mind? I should have thought her 
duty and inclination would now have pointed to 
the same object. 

Abs. Aye, just as the eyes do of a person who 
squints: when her love-eye was fixed on me, 
vother, her eye of duty, was finely obliqued : but 
when duty bid her point that the same way, off 
Vother turned on a swivel, and secured its re- 
treat with a frown! 

Faulk. But what’s the resource you 

Abs. O, to wind up the whole, a good-natured 
Irishman here has [mimicking S1r Lucivs.] beg- 
ged leave to have the pleasure of cutting my 
throat, and I mean to indulge him, that’s all, 
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Faulk. Prithee, be serious. i 

Abs. ’Tis fact, upon my soul! Sir Lucius O’- 
Trigger—you know him by sight—for some af- 
front, which I am sure I never intended, has ob- 
liged ine to meet him this evening at six o’clock 3_ 
’tis on that account I wished to see you; you 
must go with me. 

Faulk. Nay, there must be some mistake, sure. 
Sir Lucius shall explain himself ; and, I dare say, 
matters may be accommodated : but this evening, 
did you say? I wish it had been any other time. 

Abs. Why? there will be light enough: there 
will, as -sir Lucius says, be very pretty small- 
sword light, though it will not do for a long shot. 
Confound his long shots ! 

Faulk. But 1 am myself. a good deal ruffled, 
by a difference I have had with Julia—my vile 
tormenting temper has made me treat her so 
cruelly, that I shall not be myself till we are re- 
conciled. 

Abs. By Heavens, Faulkland, you don’t de- 
serve her! 


Enter Servant—gives FauLKuanp a letter. 


Faulk. O Jack! this is from Julia—I dread to 
open it— fear it may be to take a last leave— 
perhaps to bid me return her letters—and re- 
store O! how I suffer for my folly! 

Abs. Here—let me see. 

[ Takes the letter and opens it. 
Ay, a final sentence indeed! ’tis all over with 
you, faith. 

Faulk. Nay, Jack, don’t keep me in suspense. 

Abs. Hear then—‘ As I am convinced that my 
‘dear Faulkland’s own reflections have already 
‘ upbraided him for his last unkindness to me, I 
‘will not add a word on the subject. I wish to 
‘ speak with you as soon as possible. Your’s ever 
‘ and truly, Julia.—There’s stubbornness and re- 
sentment for you ! [Gives him the letter. 
Why, man, you don’t seem one whit the happier 
at this! ; 

Faulk. O, yes, 1 am—but—but 

Abs. Confound your buts! You never hear 
any thing that would make another man bless 
biel, but you immediately damn it with a 
but ! 

Faulk. Now, Jack, as you are my friend, own 
honestly, don’t you think there is something for- 
ward, something indelicate, in this haste to for- 
give? Women should never sue for reconcilia- 
tion; that should always come from us. They 
should retain their coldness till wooed to kind- 
ness; and their pardon, like their love, should 
‘not unsdught be won.’ 

Abs. I have not patience to listen to you: 
thou’rt incorrigible ! so, say no more on the subject. 
I must go to settle a few matters—let me see you 
before six—remember—at my lodgings. A poor, 
industrious devil like me, who have toiled,- and 
drudged, and plotted to gain my ends, and am at 
last disappointed by other people’s folly, may, in 








Suerrpan.] 


pity, be allowed to swear and grumble a little ; 
but a captious sceptic in love, a slave to fretful- 
ness and whim, who has no difficulties but of his 
own creating, is a subject more fit for ridicule 
than compassion ! eet. 

Faulk. I feel his reproaches: yet I would not 
change this too exquisite nicety, for the gross 
content with which he tramples on the thorns of 
love. His engaging me in this duel has started 
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an idea in my head, which I will instantly pur- 
sue. I'll use it'as the touchstone of Julia’s sin- 
cerity and disinterestedness—if her love prove 
pure and sterling ore, my name will rest on it 
with honour! and once I have stamped it there, 
I lay aside my doubts for ever: but if the dross 
of selfishness, the allay of pride, predominate, 
twill be best to leave her as a toy for some less 
cautious fool to sigh for. [ Exit. 


ACT V. 


SCENE I.—Jurta’s dressing-room. 


Jura alone. 


Julia. How this message has alarmed me! 
what dreadful accident can he mean? why such 


charges to be alone >—O Faulkland! how many’ 


unhappy moments, how many tears, have you 
cost me ! 


Enter FauLKLANnpD. 


What means this? why this caution, Faulk- 
land? 

Faulk. Alas! Julia, I come to take a long 
farewel. 

Julia. Heavens! what do you mean? 

Faulk. You see before you a wretch, whose 
life is forfeited. Nay, start not! the infirmity 
of my temper has drawn all this misery on me. 
I left you fretful and passionate—an untoward 
accident drew me into a quarrel; the event is, 
that 1 must fly this kingdom instantly. .O Julia! 
had I been so fortunate as to have called you 
mine entirely, before this mischance had fallen 
on me, I should not so deeply dread my banish- 
ment ! 

Julia. My soul is oppressed with sorrow at the 
nature of your misfortune: had these adverse 
circumstances arisen from a less fatal cause, I 
should have felt strong comfort in the thought 
that I could now chase from your bosom every 
doubt of the warm sincerity of my love. My 
heart has long known no other guardian—I now 
intrust my person to your honour—we will fly 
together. When safe from pursuit, my father’s 
will may be fulfilled, and I receive a legal claim 
to be the partner of your sorrows, and tenderest 
comforter. Then, on the bosom of your wedded 
Julia, you may lull your keen regret to slumber- 
ing; while virtuous love, with a cherub’s hand, 
shall smooth the brow of upbraiding thought, and 

luck the thorn from compunction. 

Faulk. O Julia! Lam bankrupt in gratitude ! 
but the time is so pressing, it calls on you for so 
hasty a resolution! Would you not wish some 
hours to weigh the advantages you forego, and 
what little compensation poor Faulkiand can 
make you, beside his solitary love? 

Julia. Task not a moment. No, Faulkland, 
Ihave loved you for yourself: and if I now, 


more than ever, prize the solemn engagement 
which so long has pledged us to each other, it is 
because it leaves no room for hard aspersions on 
my fame, and puts the seal of duty to an act of 
love. But let us not linger. Perhaps this de- 
la 





Faulk. ’Twill be better I should not venture 
out again till dark. Yet am I grieved to think 
what numberless distresses will press heavy on 
your gentle disposition ! 

Julia. Perhaps your fortune may be forfeited 
by this unhappy act? I know not whether ’tis so, 
but sure that alone can never make us unhappy. 
The little I have will be sufficient to support us; 
and exile never should be splendid. 

Faulk: Ay, but in such an abject state of life, 
my wounded pride, perhaps, may increase the na- 
tural fretfulness of my temper, till I become a 
rude, morose companion, beyond your patience 
to endure. Perhaps the recollection of a deed, 
my conscience cannot justify, may haunt me in 
such gloomy and unsocial fits, that I shall hate 
the tenderness that would relieve me, break from 
your arms, and quarrel with your fondness ! 

Julia. If your thoughts should assume so un- 
happy a bent, you will the more want some mild 
and affectionate spirit to watch over and console 
you: one who, by bearing your infirmities with 
gentleness and resignation, may teach you so to 
bear the evils of your fortune. 

Faulk. Julia, I have proved you to the quick ! 
and with this useless device I throw away all my 
doubts. How shall I plead to be forgiven this 
last unworthy effect uf my restless, unsatisfied 
disposition ? 

Julia, Has no such disaster happened, as you 
related ? 

Faulk. I am ashamed to own, that it was pre- 
tended; yet, in pity, Julia, do not kill me with 
resenting a fault which never can be repeated : 
but sealing, this once, my pardon, let me to-mor- 
row, in the face of Heaven, receive my future 
guide and monitress, and expiate my past folly, 
by years of tender adoration. 

Julia. Held, Faulkland!—that you are free 
from a crime, which I before feared to name, 
Heaven knows how sincerely I rejoice! These 
are tears of thankfulness for that! But that your 
cruel doubts should have urged you to an impo- 
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sition that has wrung my heart, gives me now a 
pang more keen than I can express ! 

Faulk, By Heavens! Julia-——— 

Julia. Yet hear me. My father loved you, 
Faulkland, and you preserved the life that ten- 
der parent gave me; in his presence I pledged 
my hand, joyfully pledged it, where before I had 
given my heart. When, soon after, I lost that 
parent, it seemed to me that Providence had, in 
Faulkland, shewn me whither to transfer, without 
a pause, my grateful duty, as well as my affec- 
tion: hence, I have been content to. bear from 
you, what pride and delicacy would have forbid 
me from another. 1 will not upbraid you, by 
repeating how you have trifled with my since- 
rity. 

Faulk. 1 confess it all! yet hear 

Julia. After such a year of trial, I might have 
flattered myself that I should not have been in- 
sulted with a new probation of my sincerity, as 
sruel as unnecessary ! I now see it is not in your 
nature to be content, or confident in love. Wath 
this conviction, I never will be yours. While I 
had hopes, that my persevering attention, and un- 
reproaching kindness, might, in time, reform your 
temper, I should have been happy to have gained 
a dearer influence over you; but I will not fur- 
nish you with a licensed power to keep alive an 
incorrigible fault, at the expence of one who ne- 
ver would contend with you. 

Faulk. Nay, but, Julia, by my soul and ho- 
nour, if, after this 

Julia. But one word more. As my faith has 
once been given to you, I never will barter it 
with another. I shall pray for your happiness 
with the truest sincerity; and the dearest blessing 
I can ask of Heaven to send you, will be, to 
charm you from that unhappy temper, which 
alone has prevented the performance of .our so- 
lemn engagement. All I request of you is, that 
you will yourself reflect upon this infirmity ; and 
when you number up the many true delights it 
has deprived you of, let it not be your least re- 
egret, that it lost you the love of one—who would 
have followed you in beggary through the world. 

| Exit. 

Faulk. She’s gone for ever! There was an 
awful resolution in her manner, that rivetted me 
to my place. QO fool! dolt! barbarian! Curst 
as I am,. with more imperfecticus than my fel- 
low-wretches, kind fortune sent a heaven-gifted 
cherub to my aid, and, like a raffian, L have dri- 
ven her from my side! I must now haste to my 
appointment. Well! my mind js tuned for such 
a scene. I shall wish only to become a principal 
in it, and reverse the tale my cursed folly put me 
upon forging here. O Love! tormentor! fiend! 
Whose influence, like the moon’s, acting on men 
of dull souls, makes idiots of them; but, meeting 
subtler spirits, betrays their course, and urges 
sensibility to madness! 








[Hait Fauyx. 
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Enter Maid and Lyptra. 


Maid. My mistress, madam, I know, was here 
just now; perhaps she is only in the next room. 
: [ Evit maid. 

Lydia. Heigh ho! Though he has used me so, 
this fellow runs strangely in my head. I believe 
one lecture from my grave cousin will make me 


recal him. . 


Enter Juwta. 


O, Julia, Iam come to you with such an appe- 
tite for consolation! Lud! Child, what’s the 
matter with you? You have been crying! I'll be 
hanged, if that Faulkland has not been torment- 
ing you! 

Julia. You mistake the cause of my uneasiness! 
Something has flurried me a little. Nothing that 
you can guess at. I would not accuse Faulkland 
toa sister ! [ Aside. 

Lydia. Ah! Whatever vexations you may 
have, I can assure you mine surpass them. You 
know who Beverley proves to be? 

Julia. I will now own to you, Lydia, that Mr 
Faulkland had before informed me of the whole 
affair. Had young Absolute been the person you 
took him for, I shonld not have accepted your 
confidence.on the subject, without a serious en- 
deavour to. counteract your caprice. 

Lydia. So, then, I see I have been deceived 
by every one! But I.don't care; I'll never have 
him. 

Julia. Nay, Lydia-—— 

Lydia. Why, is it-not provoking? When I 
thought we were coming to the prettiest distress 
imaginable, to find myself made a mere Smith- 
field bargain of at last! There, had I projected 
one of the most sentimental elopements ! So be- 
coming a disguise ! So amiable a ladder of ropes ! 
Conscious moon—four horses---Scotch parson--- 
with such surprise to Mrs Malaprop---and such 
paragraphs in the newspapers! O, 1 shall die 
with disappointment ! 

Julia. I don’t wonder at it ! : 

Lydia, Now—sad reverse! What have I to 
expect, but, after a deal of flimsy preparation 
with a bishop’s licence, and my aunt’s blessing, 
to go simpering up to the altar; or, perhaps, be 
cried three times in a country church, and have 
an unmannerly fat clerk ask the consent of every 
butcher in the parish to join John Absolute and 
Lydia Languish, spinster! O, that I should live 
to hear myself called spinster ! 

Julia. Melancholy, imdeed ! 

Lydia, Yow mortifying, to remember the dear: 
delicious shifts [ used to be put to, to gain half.a 
minute’s conversation with this fellow! How of- 
ten have I stole forth, in the coldest night in Ja- 
nuary, and found him in the garden, stuck like a 
dripping statue! There would he kneel to me in 
the snow, and sneeze and cough.so pathetically ! 
He shivering with cold, and I with apprehension ! 
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And, while the freezing blast numbed our joints, 
how warmiy would he press me to pity his flame, 
and glow with mutual ardour! Ah, Julia, that 
was something like being in love! 

Julia. Uf Lwere in spirits, Lydia, I should chide 
you only by laughing heartily at you; but it suits 
more the situation of my mind, at present, ear- 
nestly to entreat you, not to let a man, who 
loves you with sincerity, suffer that unhappiness 
from your caprice, which I know too well caprice 
can inflict. 

Lydia. O lad! What has brought my aunt 
here? 


SHERIDAN. | 


Enter Mrs Mataprop, Fac, and Davin. 


Mrs Mal. So, so! here’s fine work! Here’s 
fine suicide, parricide, and simulation going on in 
the fields! And sir Anthony not to be found to 
prevent the antistrophe ! 

Julia. For Heaven’s sake, madam, what’s the 
meaning of this? 

Mrs Mal. That gentleman can tell you: ’twas 
he enveloped the affair. 

Lydia. Do, sir; will you inform us? 

[To Fac. 

Fag. Madam, I should hold myself very defi- 
cient in every requisite that forms the man of 
breeding, if 1 delayed a moment to give all the 
information in my power to a lady so deeply in- 
terested in the affair as you are. 

Lydia. But quick ! Quick, sir! 

Fag. True, madam, as you say, one should be 
quick in divulging matters of this nature; for 
shonld we be tedious, perhaps, while we are flou- 
ee on the subject, two or three lives may be 
lost ! 

Lydia. O patience! Do, madam, for Heaven’s 
sake, tell us what’s the matter? 

Mrs Mal. Why, murder’s the matter! Slaugh- 
ter’s the matter! Killing’s the matter! But he 
can tell you the perpendiculars. 

Lydia. Then, prithee, sir, be brief. 

Fag. Why, then, madam, as to murder, I can- 
not take upon me to say; and as to slaughter, or 
manslaughter, that will be as the jury finds it. 

Lydia. But who, sir——who are engaged in 
this? 

Fag. Faith, madam, one is a young gentleman 
whom I should be very sorry any thing was to 
happen to—a very pretty-behaved gentleman ! 
We have lived much together, and always on 
terms. 

Lydia. But who is this? Who, who, who ! 

Fag. My master, madam—my master—I speak 
of my master, | 

Lydia. Heavens! What, captain Absolute? 

Mrs Mal. O, to be sure, you are frightened 
now ! 

Julia. But who are with him, sir? 

Fag. As to the rest, madam, this gentleman 
can inform you better than I. 

Julia. Do'speak, friend. 


Vou. I. 





{To Davin. 
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David. Look’ee, my lady——»y the mass, 
there’s mischief going on! Folks don’t use to 
meet fur amusement with fire-arms, fire-locks, 
fire-engines, fire-screens, fire-office, and the devil 
knows what other crackers beside! This, my la~ 
dy, I say, has an angry favour. 

Julia. But who is there beside captain Abso- 
hate, friend? 

David. My poor master—under favour for 
mentioning him first. You know me, my lady— 
I am David-~and my master of course is, or was, 
’squire Acres. Then comes ’squire Faulkland. 

Julia. Do, madam ; let us instantly endeavour 
to prevent mischief ! 

Mrs Mal. O fie! it would be very inelegant 
in us: we should only participate things. 

David. Ah! Do, Mrs Aunt, save a few lives; 
they are desperately given, believe me. Above 
all, there is that blood-thirsty Philistine, sir Lu- 
clus O’ Trigger. : 

Mrs Mal. Sit Lucius O’Trigger! O mercy! 
Have they drawn poor little dear sir Lucius into 
the scrape? Why, how you stand, girl! You have 
no more feeling than one of the Derbyshire pu- 
trifactions ! : 

Lydia. What are we to do, madam ? 





Mrs Mal. Why, fly with the utmost felicity, to , 


be sure, to prevent mischief! Here, friend—-you 
can shew us the-place? 
Fag. If you please, madam, I will conduct 
you. Dayid, do you look for sir Anthony, 
Exit Davro. 
Mrs Mal. Come, girls; .this gentleman will 
exhort us. Come, sir, you're our envoy; lead 
the way, and we'll precede, 
Fag. Not a step before the ladies, for the 
world ! 
Mrs Mail. You're sure you know the spot? 
Fag. I think I can find it, madam; and one 
good thing is, we shall hear the report of the pis- 
tols, as we draw near, so we can’t well miss them; 
never fear, madam, never fear. : 
[Evit, he talking. 


SCENE II.-—South Parade. 


Enter Ansoxute, putting his sword under his 


great coat. ) 


Abs. A sword seen in the streets of Bath would 
raise as great an alarm asa mad dog. How pro- 
voking this is in Faulkland ! Never punctual! I 
shall be obliged to go without him at last. O, the 
devil! Here’s sir Anthony! How shall I escape 
him ! , 

[Muffles up his face, and takes a circle to go 

off. 


Enter Str ANTHONY. 

Sir Anth. How one may be deceived ata little 
distance ! Only that I see he don’t know me, I 
could have sworn that was Jack! Hey! Gad’s 
life! Itis. Why, Jack, what are you afraid of? 
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Hey! Sure I’m right. Why, Jack-—Jack Abso- 
lute ! [Goes up to him. 
Abs. Really, sir, you have the advantage of 
me: I don’t remember ever to have had the ho- 
nour---my name is Saunderson, at your service. 
Sir Anth. Sir, | beg your pardon-—-I took you 
--Hey? Why, zounds! It is--Stay— 
[ Looks up to his face. 


So, so! your humble servant, Mr Saunderson ! 





Why, you scoundrel, what tricks are you after }. 


now? 

Abs. O! A joke, sir, a joke! I came here on 
purpose to look for you, sir. 

Sir Anth. You did! Well, lam glad vou were 
30 lucky; but what are you muffled up so for? 
What’s this for? Hey? 

Abs. ’Tis cool, sir; isn’t it?. Rather chilly, 
somehow : but I shall be late---I have a particu- 
lar engagement. 

Str Anth. Stay. Why, I thought you were 
looking for me? Pray, Jack, where is’t you are 
going? 

Abs. Going, sir! 

Sir Anth. Ay; where are you going? 

Abs. Where am I going? 

Sir Anth. You unmannerly puppy ! 

Abs. I was going, sir, to—to—to—to Lydia— 
sir, to Lydia——to make matters up, if I could; 
and I was looking for you, sir, to—to 

Sir Anth, To go with you, I suppose? 
come along. 

Abs. O, zounds! no, sir, not for the world! I 
wished to meet with you, sir, to—to—to You 
find it cool, I’m sure, sir—you’d better not stay 
out. 

Sir Anth. Cool! not at all. 
what will you say to Lydia? 

Abs. O, sir, beg her pardon, humour her; pro- 
mise and vow But I detain you, sir—consider 
the cold air on your gout ! 

Sir Anth. O, not at all, not at all—I’m in no 
hurry. Ah! Jack, you youngsters, when once 
you are wounded here! [Putting his hand to 
Assotute’s breast.] Hey! what the deuce have 
you got here? 

Abs. Nothing, sir, nothing ! 

Sir Anth. What's this ? 
damned hard! 

Abs. O, trinkets, sir, trinkets! a bauble for 
Lydia! 

Sir Anth. Nay; let me see your taste. [Pulls 
his coat open, the sword falls.| Trinkets! a bauble 
for Lydia !—Zounds, sirrah, you are not going to 
cut her throat, are you? 

Abs. Ha, ha, ha! T thought it would divert you, 
sir, though I did not mean to tell you till after- 
wards. 

Sir Anth. You did not?—Yes, this is a very 
diverting trinket, truly ! 

Abs. Sir, Vil explain to you. You know, sir, 
Lydia is romantic—devilish romantic, and: very 
absurd, of course :——now, sir, I intend, if she 





Well, 





Well, Jack, and 








here’s something 
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refuses to forgive me, to sheath this sword—and 
swear, I'll fall upon its point, and expire at her 
feet |. 

Sir Anth. Fall upon a fiddle-stick’s end |! Why, 
I suppose it is the very thing that would please 
her—Get along, you fool ! 

Abs. Well, sir, you shall hear of my success— 
you shall hear, O, Lydia! forgive me, or this 
pointed steel, says I! 

Sir Anth. O, booby! stab away, and welcome, 
says she—Get along! and damn your trinkets! 

[ Exit ApsoLurs. 
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Enter Davin, running. 

David. Stop him! Stop him! Murder! Thief! 
Fire! Stop fire! stop fire !—O, sir Anthony !— 
call, call! Bid him stop! Murder! Fire! 

Sir Anth. Fire! Murder! where? 

David. Oons! he’s out of sight! and I’m out 
of breath, for my part! O, sir Anthony, why 
didn’t you stop him? why didn’t you stop him? 

Sir Anth. Zounds! the fellow’s mad! Stop 
whom? stop Jack? i 

‘David. Ay, the captain, sir!—there’s murder 
and slaughter ! 

Sir Anth. Murder! 

Dawid. Ay, please you, sir Anthony, there’s 
all kinds of murder, all sorts of slaughter, to be 
seen in the fields! There’s fighting going on, sir 
—bloody sword and gun fighting ! 

Sir Anth. Who are going to fight, dunce? 

David. Every body that I know of, sir An- 
thony ! every body is going to fight my poor mas- 
ter; sir Lucius O’ Trigger, your son, the captain ! 

Sir Anth. O, the dog! I see his tricks Do 
you know the place? 

David. Yang’s Mead-fields. 

Sir Anth. You know the way? 

David. Not an inch; but Tl call the mayor, 
aldermen, constables, church-wardens, and bea- 
dies---we can’t be too many to part them ! 

Sir Anth. Come along; give me your shoul- 
der—we’ll get assistance as we go-—The lying vil- 
lain! Well, I shall be in such a frenzy !—So, 
this was the history of his trinkets! Vil bauble 
him! [ Exeunt. 





SCENE UI.—King’s Mead-fields. 
Sir Lucrus and Acres, with pistols. 


Acres. By my valour, then, sir Lucius, forty 
yards is a good distance !—Odds levels and aims ! 
I say it is a good distance. 

Str Luc. Is it for muskets or small field-pieces? 
Upon my conscience, Mr Acres, you must leave 
those things to me. Stay now, I'll show you: 
[ Measures paces along the stage.| ‘There, now, 
that is a very pretty distance—a pretty gentle- 
man’s distance. 

Acres. Zounds! we might aswell fight in a 
sentry-box ! I tell you, sir Lucius, the farther he 


is off, the cooler I shall take my aim. 
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~ Sir Luc. Faith! then I suppose you would aim 
at him best of all, if he was out of sight! 

Acres. No, sir Lucius: but I should think for- 
ty, or eight-and-thirty yards 

Sir Luc. Pho, pho! nonsense! three or four 

feet between the mouths of your pistols is as 
good as a mile! 
_ Acres. Odds bullets, no! By my valour, there 
1s no merit in killing him so near! do, my dear 
sir Lucius, let me bring him down at a long shot 
—a long shot, sir Lucius, if you love me! 

Sir Luc. Well; the gentleman’s friend and I 
must settle that. But tell me, now, Mr Acres, 
1n case of an accident, is there any little will or 
commission I could execute for you? 

Acres. Iam much obliged to you, sir Lucius ; 
but I don’t understand——— 

Str Luc. Why, you may think there’s no being 
shot at without a little risk; and, if an unlucky 
bullet should carry a quietus with it—I say, it 
will be no time then to be bothering you about 
family matters. 

Acres. A quietus ! 

Str Luc. For instance, now—if that should be 
the case, would you choose to be pickled and sent 
home? or would it be the same to you to he 
here in the abbey?—I’m told there is very snug 
.. lying in the abbey. 

Acres. Pickled !—Snug lying in the Abbey !— 
Odds tremors! sir Lucius, don’t talk so ! 

Sir Luc. I suppose, Mr Acres, you never were 
engaged in an affair of this kind before? 

Acres. No, sir Lucius, never before. 

Sir Luc. Ah, that’s a pity! there’s nothing 
like being used to a thing. Pray, now, how 
would you receive the gentleman’s shot? 

Acres. Odds files! V’ve practised that—There, 
sir Lucius, there [Puts homself in an attitude.| 
—a side front, hey? Odd! ll make” myself 
small enough—TI'll stand edge-ways. 

Sir Luc. Now, you're quite out; for if you 
stand so when I take my aim—[ Levelling at hum.] 

Acres, Zounds! sir Lucius—are you sure it is 
not cocked? 

Sir Luc. Never fear. 

Acres. But—but—you don’t know—it may go 
off of its own head ! 

Sir Luc. Pho! be easy—Well, now, if I hit 
you in the body, my bullet has a double chance 
—for if it misses a vital part of your right side, 
twill be very hard if it don’t succced on the left! 

Acres. A vital part ! 

Sir Luc. But, there—fix yourself so—[ Placing 
him.] let him see the broad-side of your full 
front—there—now, a ball or two may pass clean 
Tn your body, and never do any harm at 
all! 

Acres. Clean through me !—a ball or two clean 
through me! : 

Sir Luc. Ay may they—and it is much the 
genteelest attitude into the bargain. 

Acres, Look’e! sir Lucius——I’d just as lieve 
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be shot in an aukward posture as a genteel one 
—So, by my valour! I will stand edge-ways. 

Sir Lue. [Looking at his watch.| Sure they 
don’t mean to disappoint us—Hah !—no faith— 
I think I see them coming. 

‘Acres, Hey !—what!—coming ! 

Sir Luc. Ay—Who are those yonder getting 
over the stile? 

Acres. There are two of them, indeed ! 
well, let them come—hey, sir Lucius ?—we—we 
—we-—we—won’t run. 

Sir Luc. Run! 

Acres. No—I say—we won’t run, by my va- 
lour ! 

Sir Luc. What the devil’s the matter with you? 

Acres, Nothing—nothing—my dear friend— | 
my dear sir Lucius—but I-I-I don’t feel quite so 
bold, somehow—as I did. 

Sir Luc. O fie! consider your honour. 

Acres. Ay—true—my honour !—Do, sir Lu- 
cius, edge in a word or two, every now and then, 
about my honour. 

Sir Luc. Well, here they’re coming. [ Looking. 

Acres. Sir Lucius—if I was not with you, I 
should almost. think I was afraid—if my valour 
should leave me !—Valour will come and go. 

Sir Luc. Then, pray keep it fast, while you 
have it. 

Acres. Sir Lucius, I doubt it is going—yes— 
my valour is certainly going !-—it is sneaking off! 
I feel it oozing out, as it were, at the palms of 
my hands ! 2 

Sir Luc. Your honour--your honour !—Here 
they are ! 

Acres. O mercy ! now that I was safe at 
Clod-Hall ! or could be shot before I was aware ! 
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Enter Favtxianp and ABSOLUTE. 


Sir Luc. Gentlemen, your most obedient. 
Ha! what, captain Absolute !--So, I suppose, 
sir, you are come here just like myself-—to doa 
kind office, first for your friend, then to proceed 
to business on your own account? 

Acres. What, Jack !---my dear Jack !---my dear 
friend ! 

Abs. Heark’e, Bob, Beverley’s at hand. 

Sir Luc. Well, Mr Acres, I don’t blame your 
saluting the gentleman civilly.---So, Mr Beverley, 
[To FautKuanp.] if you'll choose weapons, the 
captain and I will measure the ground. 

Faulk. My weapons, sir 4 

Acres. Odds life! sir Lucius, I’m not going to 
fight Mr Faulkland—-These. are my _ particular 
friends. 

Sir Luc. What, sir, did not you come nere to 
fight Mr Acres? ; 

Faulk. Not J, upon my word, sir ! : 

Sir Luc. Well, now, that’s mighty provoking ! 
But I hope, Mr Faulkland, as there are three of 
us come on purpose for the game, you won’t be 
so cantanckerous as to spoil the party by sitting 
out? ; 
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Abs. O-pray, Faulkland, fight to oblige sir Lu- 
cius. 

Faulk. Nay, if Mr Acres is so bent on the 
matter 

Acres. No, no, Mr Faulkland--V'll bear my 
disappointment like a Christian. Look’e, sir Lu- 
cius, there’s no occasion at all for me to fight ; 
and, if it is the same to you, I’das lieve let it 
alone. 

Sir Lue. Observe me, Mr Acres, I must not be 
trifled with, You have certainly challenged some- 
body-—and you came here to fight him—Now, if 
that gentleman is willing to represent him, I can’t 
see, for my soul, why it is not just the same 
thing. 

secres, Why, no-—-sir Lucius—i tell you ’tis 
one Beverley I’ve challenged—a fellow, you see, 
that dare not show his. face! If he were here, 
I’d make him give up his pretensions directly ! 

Abs. Hold, Bob—let me set you right—There 
is no such man as Beverley in the case. The 
person who assumed that name is before you ; 
aud, as his pretensions are the same in both cha- 
racters, he is ready to support them in whatever 
way you please. 

Sir Luc. Well, this is lucky.—-Now you have 
an opportunity: 

Acres, What! quarrel with my dear friend 
Jack Absolute-—not if he were fifty Beverley’s ! 
Zounds! sir Lucius, you would not have me so 
unnatural. 

Sir Luc. Upon my conscience, Mr Acres, your 
valour has oozed away with a vengeance ! 

Acres. Not in the least ! Odds backs and abet- 
tors! Tl be your second with all my heart—and, 
if you should get a quietus, you may command 
me entirely. I'll get you snug lying in the abbey 
here; or pickle you, and send you over to Blun- 
derbuss-hall, or any thing of the kind, with the 
greatest pleasure. 

Sir Luc, Pho, pho! you are little better than 
a coward. 

Acres. Mind, gentlemen, he calls me a coward! 
Coward was the word, by my valour ! 

Sir Luc. Well, sir? 

Acres. Look’e, sir Lucius, ’tis not that I mind 
the word coward---coward mavy be said in joke-— 
But zf you had called me a poltroon, odds dag- 
gers and balls 

Sir Luc. Well, sir? 

Acres. I should have thought you a. very ill- 
bred man. 

Sir Luc. Pho! you are beneath my notice. 

Abs. Nay, sir Lucius, you can’t have a better 
second than my friend Acres—He is a most de- 
termined dog-——called in the country, Fighting 
Bob.—He generally kills a man a week! Don’t 
you, Bob? 

‘Acres. Ay; at home! 

_Sr Luc. Well, then, captain, ’tis we must be- 
gii—-so come out, my little counsellor [Draws 
his sword.|, and ask the gentleman, whether he 
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will resign the lady, without forcing you to pro- 
ceed against him? 

Abs. Come on, ‘then, sir [Draws.]; since you 
won't let it be an amicable suit, here’s my reply ! 


Enter Str Antuony, Davin, and the Women. 


David. Knock them all down, sweet sir An- 
thony—knock down my master in particular--and 
bind his hands over to their good behaviour ! 

Sir Anth. Put up, Jack, put up, or I shall be 
ina phrenzy---How came you in a duel, sir? 

Abs. Faith, sir, that gentleman can tell you 
better than I! ’twas he called on me; and, you 
know, sir, I serve. his majesty. 

Sir Anth. Here’s a pretty fellow ! I catch him 
going to cut aman’s throat, and he tells me, he 
serves his majesty !~—-Zounds! sirrah, then how 
durst you draw the king’s sword against one of 
his subjects ? 

Abs. Sir, I tell you! That gentleman called 
me out, without explaining his reasons. 

Sir Anth, Gad, Sir! how came you to call 
my son out, without explaining your reasons? 

Sir Luc. Your son, sir, insulted me in a man- 
ner which my honour could not brook. 

Sir Anth. Zounds ! Jack, how durst you insult 
the gentleman in a manner which his honour 
could not brook ? 

Mrs Mal. Come, come, let’s have no honour 
before ladies ; Captain Absolute, come here— 
How could you inumidate us so? Here’s Lydia 
has been terrified to death for you. 

Abs. For fear I should be killed, or escape, 
madam? 

Mrs Mal. Nay, no delusions to the past— 
Lydia is convinced; speak, child. 

Sir Luc, With your leave, madam, I must put 
ina word here; I believe I could interpret the 
young lady’s silence—Now mark— 

Lydia. What is it you mean, sir? 

Sir Luc. Come, come, Delia, we must be seri- 
ous now; this is no time for trifling. 

Lydia. "Vis true, sir; and your reproof bids 
me offer this gentleman my hand, and solicit the 
return of his affections. ; 

Abs. O'! my little angel, say you so?—Sir 
Lucius, I perceive there must be some mistake 
here—with regard to the affront which you 
affirm I have given you. 1 can only say, that it 
could not have heen itentional.—And as you 
must be convinced, that I should not fear to sup- 
port a real intry—you shall now see that I am 
not ashgmed to atone for an inadvertency—I ask 
your pardon.—But for this lady, while honoured: 
with her approbation, I will support my claim 
against any man whatever. 

Sir Anth. Well said, Jack, and I'll stand by 
you, my boy! 

Acres. Mind, I give up all my claim—I make 


‘no pretensions to any thing in the world—and if 


I can’t get a wife, without fighting for her, by, my 
valour, [ll live a bachelor, 
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Sir Luc. Captain, give me your hand—an 
affront handsomely acknowledged becomes an 
obligation—and as for the lady—if she chooses 
to deny her own hand-writing here 

[ Tukes out letters. 

Mrs Mal. O, he will dissolve my mystery !— 
Sir Lucius, perhaps there’s some .mistake—per- 
haps I can illuminate 

Sir Luc. Pray, old gentlewoman, don’t inter- 
fere where you have no business,—Miss Lan- 
guish, are you my Delia, or not? 

Lydia. Indeed, sir Lucius, I am not. 

[Lyp1a and Axsouute walk aside. 

Mrs Mal. Sir Lucius O’Trigger—ungrateful 
as you are—I own the soft impeachmeit—par- 
don my blushes, [ am Delia! 

Sir Luc. You Delia—pho! pho ! be easy ! 

Mrs Mal. Why, thou barbarous Vandyke— 
those letters are inine—When you are more sen- 
sible of my benignity---perhaps I may be brought 
to encourage your addresses. 

Sir Luc. Mrs Malaprop, I am extremely sen- 
sible of your condescension; and whether you 
or Lucy have put this trick upon me, [ am equal- 
ly beholden to you.---And, to shew you I am not 
ungrateful, captain Absolute, since you have 
taken that lady from me, I’ll give you my Delia 
into the bargain. 

Abs. J am much obliged to you, sir Lucius; 
ate here’s my friend, Fighting Bob, unprovided 

or. 

Sir Luc. Hah! little Valour—here, will you 

“make your fortune? 

Acres. Odds wrinkles ! No.—-But give me 
your hand, sir Lucius; forget and forgive; but if 
ever I give you a chance of pickling me again, 
say Bob Acres is a dunce, that’s all. 

Sir Anth. Come, Mrs Malaprop, don’t be cast 
down—you are in your bloom yet. 

Mrs Mal. O sir Anthony !~-men are all bar- 
barians 











[All retire but Jutta and FauLKLanp. 
Julia. He seems dejected and unhappy—not 
sullen—-there was some foundation, however, for 


the tale he told me—O woman! how true should } 


be your judgment, when your resolution is so 
weak ! 

Faulk. Julia !—how can I sue for what I so 
little deserve ? I dare not presume—-yet Hope is 
the child of Penitence. 

Julia. Oh! Faulkland, you have not been 
more faulty in your unkind treatment of me, 
than I am now in wanting inclination to resent 
ut, As my heart honestly bids me place my 
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weakness to the account of love, I should be un- 
generous not to admit the same plea for your’s. 

Faulk. Now I shall be blest indeed ! 

[Sir AntHONY comes forward. 

Sir Anth. What’s going on here?—So you 
have been quarrelling too, I warrant. Come, 
Julia, I never interfered before; but let me have 
a hand in the matter at last— All the faults I 
have ever seen in my friend Faulkland, seemed 
to proceed from what he calls the delicacy and 
warmth of his affection for you There, marry 
him directly, Julia; you'll find he'll mend sur- 
prisingly ! [ The rest come forward. 

Sir Luc. Come now, I hope there is no dissa~ 
tisfied person, but what is content ; for as I have 
been disappointed myself, it will be very hard if 
I have not the satisfaction of secing other people 
succeed better 

Acres. You are right, sir Lucius—So, Jack, I 
wish you joy—Mr Faulkland, the same.—Ladies, 
—come now, to shew you I’m neither vexed nor 
angry, odds Tabors and Pipes! Ill order the 
fiddles in half an hour, to the New Rooms 
and [ insist on your all meeting me there. 

Sir Anth. Gad! Sir, I like your spirit; and 
at night we single lads will drink a health to the 
young couples, and a husband to Mrs Mala- 
prop. 

Faulk. Our partners are stolen from us, Jack 
—I hope to be congratulated by each other— 
yours for having checked in time, the errors of 
an ill-directed imagination, which might have be- 
trayed an innocent heart; and mine, for having, 
by her gentleness and candour, reformed the un- 
happy temper of one, who, by it, made wretched 
whom he loved most, and tortured the heart he 
ought to have adored. 

Abs. Well, Jack, we have both tasted the bit- 
ters, as well as the sweets, of love—with this 
difference only, that you always prepared the 
bitter cup for yourself, while [———— 

Lydia. Was always obliged to me for it! hey, 
Mr Modesty ?—-But come, no more of that—our 
happiness is now as unallayed as general. 

Julia. Then let us study to preserve it so: 
and while Hope pictures to us a flattering scene 
of future bliss, let us deny its pencil those 
colours which are too bright to be lasting.--- 
When hearts deserving happiness would unite 
their fortunes, Virtue would crown them with 
an unfading garland of modest hurtless flowers ;. 
but ill-judging Passion will force the gaudier 
rose into the wreath, whose thorn offends them, 
when its leaves are dropt ! [ Exeunt omnes. 
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DRAMATIS PERSON. 


MEN. 


' Anprew Nicutsyane, the choleric man. 
Mantove, half brother to NicuTsHADE. 
Stapleton, a merchant. 

Cuartes Mantove, Nicursnape’s eldest son. 
Jack Nicursuane, his brother. 

DrpsBLe, a coxcomb, e 

Grecory, servant to ANDREW NIGHTSHADE. 


Frampton, clerk to MANLOVE. 
FREDERICK, servant to CHarLES ManLove. 


WOMEN. 


Mrs Srapieton, wife to STAPLETON. 
Laritia, niece to STAPLETON. 
Lucy, sister to DiBBLE. 


Scene—London. 


| 


ACE “TE. 


SCENE I.—Mantove’s Chambers. 


Frampton at his desk. 


Enter Mantove as from his walk—FramPton 
rises, and meets him with some pupers. 

Framp. You have lengthened your walk this 
morning ? 

Man. Very likely: The gardens were plea- 
sant, and I believe I have rather exceeded my 
usual stint. 

Framp. By just one turn upon the Terrace. 

Man. You measured me, I see. We men of 
business, Frampton, contract strange habits of 
regularity. 

Framp. And bachelors too, sir. 

Man. Very true, very true: A wife now and 
then does put a man a little out of method, I 
have heard. Is any body waiting? 


Framp. No body. 

Man. Any cases ? 

Framp. Several. [ Gives him papers. 

Man. Bless me! was the world of my mind, 
they would patch up their differences over a bot- 
tle, and let the grass grow in our inns of court. 


‘Let me see—what have we got here? [ Reads.] 


‘ A detects B plucking turnips out of his field,’ 
&c. Here’s a fellow for you! he'll go to law with 
the crows for picking worms out of his a : 
Prosecute a fellow-creature for a turnip !—— 
A turnip be his damages ! 

Framp. And his food, too—at least till he’s a 
better man, 

Man. { Reading.] ‘ Nicholas Swanskin, taylor, 
in Threadneedle-street, would be glad to know 
how to proceed ina legal way against his wife, 
in a case of cohabitancy.’—Had you any fee with 
this case ? 
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Framp. A light guinea, sir. 

Man. ’Tis more than a light woman deserves : 
Give the taylor his guinea again; bid him pro- 
ceed to his work, and leave a good-for-nothing 
wife to go on with hers—and hark’e, Frampton, 
you seem to want a new coat—suppose you let 
him take your measure—the fellow, you see, 
would fain be cutting out work for the lawyers. 
Send Mr Dibble hither. Oh, he is come. 

[Frampton retires to his desk. 


Enter Disaie, with papers. 

Mr Dibble, have you got Miss Fairfax’s papers? 

Dib. They are in my hand, sir. 

Man. Have you copied my opinion upon the 
will? 

Dib. It is ready for signing. 
{Drp. gives him a pen, and Man. signs a paper.] 

Man. There, sir. You've compared it, no 
doubt—Put the papers under one inclosure, and 
carry them to Miss Fairfax’s; make my respects, 
and say I will have the honour of waiting on her 
this forenoon, and stating some particulars in my 
opinion that may want explaining. 

Dib. T shail, sir. 

[Goes to the table, and puts up the papers. 

Man. Are you ready, Frampton? You and I 
must step to the hall, How we appear to that 
spruce gentleman! His father wore a livery—his 


sister is waiting-woman to Miss Fairfax, the very: 


lady he is going to in that monkey habit! Is 
there no persuading him to suit his dress to his 
condition? Believe me, Frampton, there is much 
good sense in old distinctions: When the law lays 
down its full-bottomed periwig, you will find less 
wisdom in bald pates than you are aware of. 
[ Exeunt Man. and Fram. 
Dib. What a damned queer figure old Framp- 
ton makes of himself! I must never shew him at 
our Sunday’s club—never. The counsellor’s lit- 
tle better: It does well enough for chamber 
practice, but he couldn’t walk the hall in that 
wig: Its nothing now unless a good club of hair 
peeps under the tye. I hope shortly to see the 
day when Westminster-hall shall be able to count 
cues with the parade. [He sits down. A knock- 
ing at the door.] Who’s at the door? Come in— 
You expect now I should rise and open it? not I, 
in faith; do that office for yourself, or stay where 
you are, Ah, Gregory, is it you? what wind 
blew you hither? what witch brought you at her 
back ? 


Enter Grecory. 


Gre. No witch, but an old bone-setting mare, 
with a heavy cloak-bag at her crupper, that has 
played a bitter tune upon my ribs. Where’s his 
‘honour, Master Dibble? 

Dib. Out—Give me hold of thy hand, old boy. 
What’s the best news in your parts? Hav’n’t 
earthed old Surly-boots yet? 

Gre. Earthed him! no such luck; he’s a 
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tough morsel. He’s above ground, as my head 
can testify. [Shews his skull. 

Dib. Why that’s action and battery with a 
vengeance ! 

Gre. Battery! he knows the strength of my 
skull, as well as a sand-man knows the back of 
his ass, and cudgels it as often: but he’s hard 
at hand—When will his honour, Manlove, be at 
home? 

Dib. Presently, presently. What brings your 
old blade hither? 

Greg. The old errand: a little bit of law; a 
small jig to the tune of John Doe and Richard 
Roe; that’s all. 

Dib. Plaintiff, I bet five to one. But how does 
my playmate, Jack? how fares it with young 
Hopeful ? 

Gre. Gad’s-my-life, well remembered! here’s 
a writing for you: ’tis a merciless scrawl, to be 
sure ; he’s not at all come on in his running-hand ; 
not at all; no, though I talk to him, and talk to 
him, and tell him what a fine young man his bro- 
ther Charles is here—Mr Manlove, I must call 
him now; for his honour, Iam told, since his 
return from travel, has nominated him afresh af- 
ter himself, has not he, Master Dibble? 

Dib. Ay, ay; ’twas done last sessions ; he’s 
no longer Charles Nightshade, but Charles Man- 
love, Esq. and a brave estate he’s got by the ex- 
change. 

Gre. All these things I ding into the ears of 
our young scape-grace, Jack; but, I might as 
well whistle the birds from the sky, as talk him 
out of his tricks; mobbing with the carter-fel- 
lows, and scampering after the maids: all the 
while, too, the arch knave contrives to blind the 
eyes of old Choleric, his father, sitting as demure 
as a cat, “tll he is fairly in for his evening’s nap ; 
then, away goes he, like hey-go-mad, all the pa- 
rish over. Well, have you made out his letter ? 

Dib. Vil attempt to read it to you, 


¢ Dear Pickle, 
‘Old Choleric is setting off for London, and 
‘ thinks to leave me in the country, but it won’t 
‘do: must have another brush with the lads at the 
‘ Bear: intend to be at brother Charles’s ou Wed- 
“nesday at noon, where youll meet me. Old 
‘ Trusty carries this, and understands trap: mum’s 


‘the word, Thine, 


‘ Joun NIGHTSHADE.’ 


So you are privy to this trip, Gregory ? 

Gre. To be sure, master Dibble; we are all 
of his side: there is not a servant would peach, 
if he was to commit murder amongst them. 

Dib. Indeed! But hold, here is moré over the 
leaf. .‘ Gregory says I was of age last Lammas ; 
“if you kitow of ever aclean tight wench, that 
‘will take me out of old Choleric’s clutches, I 
‘don’t care if I buckle to, for life. N. B. She 
‘must have the Spanish, or the bait won't take,’ 
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So, so! he’s for a wife, you see: has he ever 
talked to you in this strain? 

Gre. Now and then; but I always tell him tis 
time to think of marrying when the old badger is 
in the earth. 

Dib. Pooh! you're to blame: we'll make a 
man of him; we'll set him up with a wife. I 
have a girl in my eye! a friend of my own—pro- 
vided you will bear a hand in the business. 

Gre. Beara hand, master Dibble! You are a 
lawyer and can take care of vourself; I’m a poor 
servant, and have a character to lose. 

Dib. Well, well; but if I pay you for your 
character, and your service into the bargain— 
every thing has its price, you know. 

Gre. To be sure, there’s no denying that ; but, 
hark! here comes his honour Manlove. 

Dib. Enough—Where are you lodged? 

Gre. At Mr Stapleton’s, in New Broad-Street: 
I’m going thither after I’ve seen the counsellor. 

Dib. Better and better still! I’m going thither, 
too, and will wait for you, below, in the square: 
we can discuss my scheme by the way. 

[ Exit Drs. 

Gre. What a sharp bitten vermin it is! Ah! 
these lawyers have all their wits about: them. 


Enter Manuove. 


Man. What, Gregory! and without thy mas- 
ter? Where’s my brother Nightshade? Thou and 
he are seldom parted, I believe. 

Gre. Troth, sir, I hope Heaven will take some 
consideration of that, and set off the sins of m 
youth against the suffering of my old age. The 
’squire is at hand. 

Man, Well, and what business calls him up 
to town? 

Gre. Please your honour, he is fallen out with 
our parson. 

Man. About tythes? 

Gre. Lack-a-day! he has been non-suited upon 
that score over and over—’Tis about game. 

Man. Game, quotha! if he comes to talk to 
me about hares and partridges, Gregory, I won’t 
hear of it: such laws and such law-suits are the 
disgrace of the country—I wont hear a word 
upon the subject. 

Gre. It’s quite a breach; he has totally left off 
going to church himself, and forbade all his fa- 
mily ; nay, what’s more, he has broke his back- 
gammon tables, only because the parson taught 
him the game. Mercy o’ me, that ever your ho- 
nour and my old master should be born of the 
same mother ! 

Man. Of the same mother, but very different 
fathers, Gregory: doomed, from early youth, to a 
life merely mercantile, his days have been passed 
between a compting-house at Rotterdath, and the 
cabin of a Dutch dogger; precious universities ! 
One son, indeed, he allowed me to rescue from 
his hands, and to him I have given a public 
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education; the other poor lad kas been a bird of 
his own breeding. 

Gre. And a precious bird he is! such another 
lapwing ! skitting here, and skitting there ; some- 
times above, sometimes below: no wonder he’s 
so wild, when his schooling has been under the 
hedges; but, [ hear ny old master on the stairs. 
Good morning to your honour—I must budge on- 
wards to Mr Stapleton’s. [Exit Gre. 

Man. Gregory, good morning ! 


Enter ANDREW NIGHTSHADE. 


A, Night. [Speaks, as he enters.| I tell you, 
fellow, there’s your fare: [’ll not give you a far- 
thing over. A hard shilling, indeed !—a hard 
coach, if you please !—Brother Manlove, your 
servant! This town grows worse and worse; no 
conscience, no police—if I was not the most pa- 
tient man alive, such things. would turn my brain 
—Brother Manlove, I say your servant ! 

Man. Brother Andrew, you are welcome. You 
seemed a little ruffled, so that I waited for its 
subsiding, and now, give me your hand: I am 
glad to see you in town, provided the occasion 
be agreeable. - 

A. Night. I think the law has a proviso for 
every thing: your compliment sets off, like the 
preamble of a statute, and your conclusion limps 
after, like the clause at the tail of it. So you 
keep your old apartments, and as slovenly as 
ever—Lincoln’s-Inn and the law—so runs your 
life. A turn upon the terrace after breakfast, a 
mutton chop for dinner at the Rolls, and the 
evening paper at the Mount, wind up your day. 

Man. A narrow scale, I own; but whether it 
be, that I was made too small for happiness, I 
never could entertain both guests together; so [ 
took the humblest of the two, and left the other 
for my betters. 

A. Night. Ay, ’tis too late to alter; ’twould 
be a vain endeavour to correct your temper at 
these years—-By the way, brother, your stair-case 
is the dirtiest I ever set my foot upon. 

Man. So long as we have clean dealings, with- 
in, our clients will make no complaint. Your's, 
I warrant, was neater at Rotterdam? 

A. Night. Neater! ’tis a matter of astonish- 
ment to me, how you, that have a plentiful es- 
tate, can make yourself a slave to business, and 
drudge away your life in such a hole as this ! 

Man. True, Andrew, ’twas unreasonable ; but, 
as I have now made over the best part of my es- 
tate to your son, so I think I have answered the 
best part of your objection. 

A. Night. You shall excuse me—all the world 
cries out upon your folly; you are apt to be a 
little hasty, else I should be free to tell you, you 
have made yourself ridiculous ; and what is worse 
—brother Charles, I speak to you as a father, 
you have undone my son. : 

Man. How so? have I confined him in his edu- 
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A, Night. No, faith; the scale on which you 
have finished him is wide enough to take in vice 
and folly at full size: his principles won’t cramp 
their growth. At school he was grounded in im- 
pudence, the university confirmed him in igno- 
rance, and the grand tour stocked him with infi- 
delity and bad pictures---such has been his edu- 
cation. 

Man. But you, in your wisdom, pursued a 
different course with your younger son. 

A, Night. I bred him as a rational creature 
should be bred, under the rod of discipline, un- 
der the lash of my own arm; I gave him a sober, 
frugal, godly training; and mark the difference 
between them-—--Your fellow lives here in this 
great city, ina round of pleasures, in the front 
of the fashion, squandering and revelling :--Mine 
abides patiently in the country, toiling and tra- 
vailling; early at his duty, sparing at his meals, 
patient of fatigue; he hears no music as Charles 
does, purchases no fine pictures, lolls in no fine 
chariot, befools himself with no fie women: no, 
thank my stars, I’ve rescued one of my boys; 
Jack, at least, walks in the steps of his father. 

Man. T hope he will; better principles I can- 
not wish him: but, methinks, Andrew, a little 
more knowledge of the world— 





A. Night. Knowledge of the world, brother 


Charles ! who knows so much? Belike you never 
heard, then, I had made three trips to Shetland, 
in a herring-buss, before you was-born! have 
been three time chartered to Statia for muscova- 
does; twice to Zante for currants; and made one 
voyage to Bencoglen for pepper? 

Man. Yes; and that pepper-voyage runs in 
your blood still. 

A. Night. So much the better; it will preserve 
my wits; it will season my understanding from 
such fly-blown folly as your’s. Zooks! you to 
talk of knowledge of the world! where should 
you come by it? upon Clapham-Common! upon 
Bansted-Downs? Did you ever see the Pike of 
Teneriffe, the rock of Gibraltar, or even the bi- 
shop and his clerks? I know them all, your 
charts, and your coasting-pilots ; I have been two 
nights and a day upon a sandbank in the Grecian 
Islands ; and do you talk to me of knowledge of 
the world? 

Man. Let us change the subject, then-—you 
have not told me what brings you out of the 
country? 

A. Night, Because there’s no abiding in it; 
what with refractory tenants, poaching parsons, 
enclosing ’squires, navigation schemes, and turn- 
pike meetings, there’s no keeping peace about 
me; no, though I’ve commenced fourteen suits 
at law, besides bye-battles at quarter-sessions, 
courts leet, acd courts baron, innumerable. 

Mun. Indeed ! 

A, Night. No sooner do I put my head out of 
doors, but instantly some fellow meets me with 
a fowling-piece on his shoulder, or a fishing-rod 
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in his hand, or a grey-hound at his horse’s heels, 
and all to disturb and destroy my property. 

Man..1 say property ! let your game look after 
themselves. Do you call a creature property, 
that lights upon my lands to-day, upon vour’s to- 
morrow, and the next, perhaps, in Norway? I 
reprobate all quarrels about guns, and dogs, and 
game; for my part, | am pleased to see an En- 
glishman with arms, whether he bears them for 
his. own amusement, or for my defence. 

A, Night. ’Tis mighty well! I am a fool to 
waste my time with you; I shall look after my 
own game, in my own way; you may watch your's, 
the sparrows, here, in the garden, or the old 
duck in the fountain in the square; your science 
goes no farther, so your servant. If you want me, 
I shall be found at Mr Stapleton’s in New Broad- 
street. 

Man. Wold, hold! Vm going there; Pve bu- 
siness at Mr Stapleton’s; my chariot’s at the 
door—T'll carry you. Who waits? 


Enter Servant. 


Here, take this note to Mr Manlove. 

A. Night. Ay, that’s your puppy; my name 
was not good enough, it seems; but positively, 
T’ll not see him; if you bring him to me’tis all in 
vain; I positively will not bear him in my pre- 
sence. [| Evit A. Nient. 

Man. That ever such a monster should exist, 
as an unnatural father ! { Evit. 


SCENE IL—An apartment in Cuartes Man- 
Love’s house. 


Enter Cuartes Mantove, and FREDERICK. 


Cha. Man. Mr Manlove dines with me to-day; 
lay two covers in the little parlour, and bid the 
cook be punctual to his hour. 

Fre. To a minute, sir. If Mr Manlove dines 
here, dinner will be served precisely as the clock 
is striking. 

Cha. Man. Set out the dumb waiter, and tell 
the men they need not attend. 

Fre. [Goes to the door.and speaks. Sir, you 
cannot come in; my master is not to be spoken 
with: where are you pushing? 

Cha. Man. What’s the matter, Frederick ? 

Fre. A country-like fellow says he must be 
admitted to speak with you in private; he will 
not be kept out 





[Pulls the door to, and enters. 
Cha. Man. And why should he? 
Fre. I don’t know; I cannot say I like his 
looks; I never saw a more suspicious person. 
Cha. Man. Well, let him in, however. 
[F Rep. opens the door. 


Enter Jack NiGutTsHapeE. 


Fre. He has the Tyburn marks about him. 
[ Aside. 
Cha. Man. Brother ! 
6P 
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Fre. Gad so, I'm wrong! T’ll e’en make off. 


[ Exit Fre. 
J. Night. Hush, hush! don’t blow me! snug’s 


the word; close, close, and under the wind. 

Cha. Man. I protest I scarce knew you, Jack; 
what brings you to town? 

J. Night. Six hours, and as bright a gelding as 
ever was lapt in leather. - 39 

Cha. Man. But what’s your business? did your 
father send you up? 

J. Night. He send me up! where have you 
lived to ask the question? No; he has brought 
himself hither, and I stole a march after him: a 
freak; a frolick, that’s all. Didlikins! what a 
flaming house you live in! Oh, I give you joy, 
brother! Uncle Manlove has clapt a new name 
upon you, Old Surly knows nothing of this trip. 
I had much ado to get to the speech of you: you 
have a mortal parcel of fine fellows below in 
your hall, But you are not angry at my coming? 
you'll not peach, I hope? 

Cha. Man. Honowr forbid! Thy lot, my dear 
boy, has been severe enough. 

_ J. Night. Severe! there’s been no scarcity of 
that, I warrant you: there’s not acrab-stock in the 
neighbourhood, but what my shoulders have had 
a taste of its fruit. Oh, you’ve a rare lot, 
Charles! a happy rogue! Look at me—Who 
would think you and I were whelps of the same 
breed? You are as my lady’s lap-dog; I am 
rough as a water-spanicl; be-daggled and be-mi- 
red, as if I had come out of the fens with wild 
fowl: why, I have brought off as much soil upon 
my boots only, as would set up a Norfolk far- 
mer, 

Cha. Man. Well, well, Jack; we'll soon get 
thee into better trim. 

J, Night. Then you must thrust me into a 
case of your own, for I’ve no more coats than 
skins: father, to be sure, keeps it well dusted ; 
but, methinks, I should be strangely glad to see 
myself a gentleman for one hour or two. 

Cha. Man. What can I do for you? your fa- 
ther, you say, is in town; a discovery would be 
fatal: do you know where he is lodged? 

J. Night. Not I, truly; but my amusements 
lead to places, where I should be sure not to 
meet him: only one night, dear Charles, and Ill 
be back again in the country; think what a life 
mine is; compare it with your own, and I am 
sure you won't grudge me one day’s froljc and 
away ! 


Cha. Man. I grudge you! no—I wish you 
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could enjoy a brother’s share in all my happiness, 
in all my fortune: submit, however, to the neces- 
sity of your aflairs with a good grace; humour 
the peculiarities of your father, and command 
me upon all worthy occasions. 

’ J. Night. Why that’s hearty, that’s friendly 
now. Give me hold of your hand. Boddikins ! 
I was afraid you would have turned your back on 
me, now you have jumped into such a fortune ; 
but I sce you are as honest a lad as ever: By 
the way, father was jn a damned hue at your 
changing your name—fierce as a panther; no 
man dare enter his den. But you say you'll rig 
me out for a day; give me a good launch, 
Charles, and I warrant I’ll find a harbour. 

Cha. Man. There’s my purse, Jack; it con- 
tains enough to spend, and some to throw away : 
Frederick commands the wardrobe; if you find 
any thing to your mind, take it; if not, convene 
my-tailor; he’ll equip you in an instant. , Follow 
your propensities, but take a little discretion to 
your aid; your nature has not had much prun- 
ing; and, till experience shall have cleared. the 
path of life, pleasure may be apt to spread some 
snares in your way, ‘that may cost you sorrow to 
escape from. 

J. Night. Humph! in all twenty and five 
guineas ! What was you saying last, brother? 

Cha. Man. Only throwimg away a little good 
advice upon you, Jack; that’s all. 

J. Night, I thank you; I have a pretty consi- 
derable stock of that upon my hands already ; 
one good thing at atime. [Looking at the mo- 
ney.| How much of this money must you take 
back again? 

Cha. Man. ’Tis all at your service, and more, if 
your occasions require it, 

J. Night. Are you serious! Ts it possible !— 
’Sbud, I don’t know, I can’t tell what I should do 
in your case, but I am afraid I could never have 
the heart to give you as much. Drown it! what 
pity ’tis thatold Crusty had not some of your spirit ! 
May I spend it all, and won’t you require an ac- 
count of it? 

Cha. Man. Not unless you choose to give it 
me. ; 

J. Night. Give me a kiss, give me a kiss, my 
dear, dear brother! enjoy your good fortune and 
welcome; I perceive a man has not half so much 
envy in his heart, when his pocket’s full of mo- 
ney. Come, I’ll go change my dress. 
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SCENE I.—Srapreton’s house. Mrs Starre- |: 


ton and Letitia at breakfast. 


Enter Mr SrarPveton. 


Mr Stap. A Mercuant’s wife, and not break- 
fasted before this! fye upon you, Dolly! these 
are new fashions, these are courtly customs; let 
us stick to the city, and the old city hours. And 
this idle jade, Letitia, loves her pillow better than 
she does her prayers. Come, come, away with 
your crockery, Old Andrew Nightshade will be 
with you before you are aware. : 

Mrs Stap. There is another room ready for 
his reception. I am afraid my dear husband will 
find this old man’s peevisliness more than even 
his good nature can put up with. 

Mr Stap. Why have not you kept my patience 
then in better exercise ? but never fear. _ Letitia, 
you are to have a visit from Counsellor Manlove 
this morning: Have you perused the papers he 
sent you? 

Let. I have. 

Mr Stap. And what do they tell you? 

Let: What I can truly testify, that Mr Staple- 
ton has been the best of guardians. 

Mr Stap. 1 say the best! half the trading 
world would call me a very bad one; when you 
come to sum up the accounts of your education, 
hussy, I expect you will file a bill against me 
for waste and embezzlement. ; 

Let. For misapplication, perhaps; the only 
objectionable .part of your accounts will be the 
subject of them. . 

Mr Stap. For shame, Letitia Fairfax! you 
well know you have been the pride and pleasure 
of our lives. 

Mrs Stap. When she was my ward, she dared 
not make so free with herself; now she is 
her own mistress, she must do as she will: My 
authority is expired. 

Let. Rather revived in so much fuller force, 
by how. much more I’m bound to you by love 
than law. 


Enter a Servant. 


- Ser. Mr Nightshade is below, sir/ Counsellor 
Manlove to wait upon Miss Fairfax. 

Let. Where have you shown him? 

Ser. He is in the drawing-room. 

Let. Vil wait on him directly. 

[ Exit Servant. 

Mr Stap. A word before we part. Mr Man- 
love will inform you of certain restrictions you 
are under, by your good father’s will, in the arti- 
cle of marriage: If the subject should lead him, 
as possibly it may, to name his nephew Charles 
to you, in trath, my dear Letitia; I do not know, 
in all this town, a young man of whom report 
speaks so advantageously. 





Let. Mr Manlove’s business with mie is of a 
very different sort. 

Mr Stap. Perhaps not; therefore remember 
what I say. 

Let. I never can forget the respect that is due 
to your opinion. [ Exit. 

Mrs Stap. Have you any reason tu think Mr 
Manlove means to propose for his nephew ? 

Mr Stap. Vil tell you more of that hereafter ; 
we must now welcome old Nightshade with as 
good a grace as we can. He is an honest man, 


though a humourous one, and was, for many 


years, a very steady correspondent of mine at 
Rotterdam. -We merchants must not overlook 
our friends, whatever our betters may think fit 
to do: [| Exeunt. 


SCENE Il—Cuartes Mantove's house. 
Enter Jack Nicutsuaps, finely apparelled, fol 


lowed by Drepue. 

J. Night. Come along, Dibble, come along.— 
Dear, lovely, and delicious lady Fortune, who has 
put clothes upon my back, and cash into my 
pocket! thou knowest I never slandered thee, 
never called thee jilt or gipsey, when [’ve seen 
thee perched upon thy wheel, and feeding thy 
fools by handfuls; give me now the rest of thy 
blessing, love, pleasure, and good fellowship ! 
May the lads I am to meet be frolicksome, and 
lasses free ! and never let my poor little defence- 


less wherry come athwart that old Dutch dogger, 


my father, till ’tis safe in harbour, and all hands 
ashore. 

Dib. Well said, squire! where, in the name of 
wonder, did you find this rhapsody? : 

J. Night. Why, did you never see the picture 
of Fortune, mounted on a wheel, witha bandage 
over her eyes, tossing money to the mob, like a 
pariament man? Gregory has the print in his 
pantry you may buy the whole moral fora 
penny. 

Dib, I protest; Jack, you are not only grown 
a beau in your brother’s fine clothes, but a wit 
into the bargain. 

J. Night. Pshaw! I am merry enough when 
my belly’s full; and father asleep; but what sig- 
nifies a poor fellow’s being witty, when there is 
nobody to laugh at his jokes? “Cis the money in 
my pocket, Dibble, not the clothes on my back, 
that makes me a wit; and when the wine mounts 
into my noddle, I shall be wittier still. 

Dib. Time will shew. But, hark’e, ’squire 
Jack, before you pass yourself off for a man of 
fashion, should not you practise the carriage and 
conceits of one? 

J. Night. I shall be glad to learn. 

Dib. Be ruled by me; I will give you a few 
lessons shall set you up for a fine gentleman in 
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minute. Look atme—that’s well: Stare me full 
in the face—ay, that will do—you have impu- 
dence enough for the character—that’s a main 
point gained: Now walk across the room. 

J. Night. Walk! why that’s easy enough, I 
hope. 3 

Dib. Hold—not so fast; there you are out: 
walk, trippingly, thus,. d’ye see, with a lazy loit- 
ering air, not a league at a stride, with your head 
playing like the pole of a coach, so. [ Mimicking. ] 
When you enter a room, take no notice of any 
body in it; make your way strait to the chimney ; 
turn your back to the fire; pull away the flaps 
of your clothes, and display your person to 
the ladies, who are sitting round. When their 
teeth begin to chatter with the cold, throw your- 
self carelessly into a chair, tuck your hands into 
your muff, and never open your lips for the rest 
of the afternoon; ’twill gain respect in every 
house you enter. 

J. Night. Well, well, Dibble; this is all easy 
enough: I shall be most at a loss for the lingo— 
what would your worship have me say when I’m 
amongst my betters ? 

Dib. Nothing, I tell you. 

J. Night. Nothing ! how the deuce, then, shall 
I shew my wit? 

- Dib. By holding your tongue: never speak 
yourself, nor smile at any thing spoken by ano- 
ther ; reserve your wit for your creditors, they’ll 
keep it in exercise; not but what there are other 
occasions for a man of fashion to shew his parts ; 
as, for instance, with a woman of modesty you 
may be witty at the expence of her- blushes ; or, 
with a parson at the expence of his profession: 
These are cheap methods—he at no pains in the 
account; decency and religion will pay all costs, 
and you'll be clear of the courts. 

J. Night. You need not tell me that; why, I 
played a thousand tricks upon our vicar, aud, as 
for modest women, as you call them, I don’t 
know much of them; but I know my tongue runs 
fast enough whenI am amongst the maids ; I can 
set the whole kitchen in a roar—But come, let 
us sally: Now do you mind. Dibble, don’t you 
be calling squire, and squire Jack, and Jack 
Nightshade ; but let it be sir, and your honour, 
and all that. 

Dib. Trust to me for setting you off in those 
fine clothes—let me see what shall we say 
you are? 

J. Night. Say ’'ma young West. Indian just 
come from my canes. 

Dib. Ay, or a young nobleman just succeeded 
to your honours; ’twill account for your want of 
education. 

J. Night. No, hang it, a better thought strikes 
me; call me Mr Manlove. 

Dib. Mr Manlove! Why do you take your 
brother’s name? : 

J. Night. For the same reason that I take his 
clothes—because it fits me: If I leave him the 
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estate that came with it, why mayn’t I change 
names as well as he? 

Dib. Because he changed by act of parliament, 
and you by act of your own. 

J. Night. Act of parliament! Egad, they’ll 
change people’s sexes, by-and-by; why, they'll 
turn a wife into a maid by act of parliament, as 
readily as a common into an inclosure. 

Dib. Yes; but it generally remains common 
for the life of the propnetas 

J. Night. Nan! How must I carry my hat, 
Dibble? Thus; under my arm? This damned 
barber has thrust his black skewers through my 
ears. Look out, and tell me if the man has cal- 
led a coach. 

Dib. ’Tis waiting, sir. 

J. Night. A plague upon this spit! ’Tis as 
heavy as a fowling-pouch, and jingles like a pair 
of dog-couples; an oak-stick is worth two of it. 
Have you cautioned the servants about my 
name ? 

Dib. ’Tis done, your honour. ’ 

J. Night. ’Tis done, your honour; your ho- 
nour is obeyed: come along, Dibble; let your 
honour go before, and law follow after. 

Dib. Ay; but when law is at your heels, have 
a care it does not overtake you. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE Iil.—An apartment. 


Enter Mantove and CHARLES. | 


Man. Her mother was a Sedley, of a respect- 
able family, and an accomplished lady; her fa- - 
ther was a trader of fair character and principal, 
in the house now conducted. with such credit by 
her guardian, Stapleton; her fortune is consider- 
able. I mention that to you, as I think any 
great disproportion on either side, in that parti- 
cular, is to be avoided. 

Cha. Man. Equal alliances, to be sure, are 
best. 

Man. And this would be of all most equal, for 
I verily think you have not a virtue, of which 
Miss Fairfax does not possess the counterpart : 
By the way, Charles, you will not like her the 
worse for being no inconsiderable proficient in 
your favourite art, painting. 

Cha. Man. I have heard her performance very 


-highly commended: your report makes me am- 


bitious of being known to her; and so, my dear 
sir, I promise you, in the words of your favour- 
ite poet, ; 


“Til look to like, if looking hking move, 


V’ll take my heart to counsel, for I know you ask 
no sacrifice. 

ian. No, Charles; ’twas to make you free, 
not to rob you of your freedom, that I gave you 
a fortune. If I throw your inclination into fetters, 
twill be poor satisfaction that I gilt them over 
afterwards. : 

Cha. Man, In that assurance, I will proceed 
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in this affair after my own humour; for as I wish 
to have an opportunity of seeing this fair paint- 
ress in her natural colours, I must devise some 
method of conversing with her at my ease. 

Man, At your ease? What prevents you? 

Cha. Man. The declaration you made to her 
this morning. I dread the artificial graces which 
young women are too apt to put on, when they 
act under observation ; so quiet, so chastised, so 


infinitely obliging : we think them meek as lambs; | 


marry them, and they change to mountain cats. 
Such women remind me of decayed ships newly 
painted; the outside is inviting; embark, and 
they conduct you to the grave, 

Man. Well, Charles, if you embark your hopes 
upon this venture, [ think [ may insure you hap- 
piness, though the voyage is for life. 

Cha. Man. Where can I find a better policy? 
However, if I could meet her without her know- 
ing me—in the way of her art, now—can you tell 
me, is she visited by our best masters? 

Man. By all foreigners, as well. as natives; 
there is no fame without her approbation; not a 
grace is stampt without her fat. 

Cha. Man. Under favour, are not these extra- 
ordinary accomplishments to acquire in the fa- 
mily of a trader? 

Man. Not at all; beware how you apply 
* French ideas to English merchants: Where na- 
ture bestows eenius¥education will give accom- 
plishments; but where the disposition is want- 
ing, the blood of a duchess cannot make a gen- 
tlewoman. 

Cha. Man. Was she ever out of England? 

Man. I have been told she was near two years 
in Italy with a family of distinction. 

Cha. Man. It is enough; I have my cue: I 
think I shall fall upon a method of introducing 
myself to her acquaintance without a discovery. 
I can pass examination in the art of painting very 
tolerably. 

Man. Take your own course; I have no right 
to advise; I am poor authority in affairs of love. 
Good afternoon to you! Nay, Charles, no cere- 
mony; I thought we had agreed upon that. Your 





servant. [ Exit Man. 
Cha. Man, Your most obedient Here, who 
waits ? 


Enter Freperick. 


Frederick, look out my travelling frock 
know which I mean? 

Fred. ‘The suit you had made at Lyons ? 

Cha. Man. No; ‘twas at Milan: the green 
camblet: bring it to me in the dressing-room.— 
Make haste. [ Exeunt. 





you 


SCENE IV.—An apartment. 


Enter Mr AnvREw Nieutsuane, followed by 
FRAMPTON. , 


A. Night. Come along, Mr What’s-your-name: 
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Enter without more cetemony, I beseech you— 
An old formal blockhead ! 

Framp. Lattend you, sir, by order of Mr Man- 
love, touching a case wherein you have consulted 
him, 

A. Night. That’s true, that’s true; it is the 
pigeon-house case—I gave it him this morning: 
Is it usual for you lawyers to be so nimble with 
your answers? 

Framp. It is not unusual with Mr Manlove. 

A. Night.. Well, and what thinks he of the 
case? 

Framp: The case is a clear case. 

A. Night. I am glad to hear it heartily. 

Framp. In other words, it is a case clear to be 
apprehended: it hath reference to a pigeon- 
house, built and erected in a certain field, com- 
monly known by the name of the Vicar’s Home- 
shade. ‘ Quere: Standeth not the said pigeon- 
‘ house within the manorial rights of Calves Town, 
‘and in that case may not you, Andrew Night- 
‘ shade, esq. lord of said manor, remove, or cause 
“to be removed, said vicar’s pigeon-house ” 

A. Night. Pull down, erase, destroy, and level 
with the ground! these are my words. Now, 
give me the opinion. : 

Framp. He has given no opinion. 

A. Night. No opinion! What the plague, is 
this your errand? Am I to be made a fool of ? 

Framp. Vo his clients, Mr Manlove gives opi- 
nions; to his friends, advice. He wishes you to 
let the pigeon-house stand where it does. 

A, Night. A fig for what he wishes. 

Framp. However, if you’re so determined, he 
does not deny but you may pull it down. 

A. Night. Why, that’s enough. Then down it 
goes: 1’!l sow the land with salt. 

Framp. Nevertheless, he wills me to tell you, 
that this must be done two periculo, as the saying 
is; for, if your conscience does not prevent you 
from pulling it down, the law will make you 
build it up again. 

A, Night. The law has made a fool of you, 
methinks. Why, what the deuce, do you blow hot 
and cold in the same breath? Is this the way you 
treat your clients! Am I to be fobbed off thus 
by an old methodical piece of clock-work, by a 
stiff starcht limb of the law, a cutter of goose 
quills, and a scraper of parchments? No: eva- 
cuate my chamber.. Tell your principal, Vl | 
none of his advice: 1 value his opinion not a 
rush: Shall I be taught and tutored at these 
years? I’m sure I’m an older man, and, I believe, 
a wiser than himself—so tell him, master Framp- 
ton. 

Framp. Have you no other commands for me 
than these? 

A, Night. Pooh! 

Framp. I am your obedient—Good evening to 
your honour. 

[Evit Framp. 

A. Night. Now, -why the devil won’t that fel- 
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low be in a passion? He’ll no more be put out of 
temper, than a German postillion will out of his 
pace—-So, Gregory! What news? Have you 
found out the attorney ? 


Enter Grecory. 


Greg. Your honour shall hear the whole, pro- 
ceeding: At Thaves Inn I first got sight’ of him, 
threw off, and took the drag as far as Shoe-lane ; 
there he hung cover. I had a warm burst to the 
fleet; hunted him through Turn-again-lane, to 
the Old Bailey ; got an entapis, and run into him 
in Labour-in-vain-Court, Old Fish-street-Hill— 

A. Night. Well; and what says he to the pro- 
secution ? 

Greg. For some time he said nothing ; for, 
when I first arrived, he was on a visit to a friend 
under sentence of death in Newgate: however, 
after a while he came home, and then 

A. Night. What said he then? To the point, 
dunce. 

Greg. Why, he said, an please your honour, 
he would have nothing to do with the business : 
There’s no credit to be got by such prosecutions ; 
if it had been on a criminal indictment, indeed— 
but he won’t be concerned in any vexatious suit 
about the game; humanity won’t suffer him. 

A. Night. Humanity indeed! Was ever the 
like heard? But, sirrah, this is all a lie of your 
own inventing, and your bones shall answer for 
it. [ Threatening to cane him. 


Enter STapLeton. 


Stap. Keep the peace, in the king’s name! 
What's the matter now, friend Andrew ? 

A. Night. Why, this sot would fain have me 
believe that a Newgate solicitor will refuse a suit 
upon motives of humanity : a likely tale indeed ! 
He comes home from the society of a condemn- 
ed malefactor, and scruples levying the penalty 
against a poaching parson. What would the no- 
blemen and gentlemen, associated for the preser- 
vation of our game, say to that ? 

Stap. Who cares what they would say? What 
have men of business to do with such disputes? 

A, Night. Men of business! I have no busi- 
ness: I left off trade, thank Heaven, in time: 
You'll stay till it has left you. 

Stap. Why so? Our warehouses are as full, 
our commissions as many, .our credit as good as 
ever: what do you see about us makes you pro- 
phecy so ill? 

A. Night. 1 tell you, sir, your trade is ebbing 
fast away in every quarter of the globe. Look 
out and satisfy yourself; but I have done, ’tis no 
concern of mine—What are your treaties with 
the Portugueze? Waste paper; linings for old 
trunks to carry home refuse goods, that they re- 
turn upon your hands. Another man would flat- 
ter you; but I’m your friend; I let you know 
these things in time. 

_ Stap. A most considerate precaution, truly! 
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A, Night. I have now no Icisure for conversa+ 
tions of this nature; but I would ask a thinking 
man, what must be the fate of our Turkey trade ? 
Undone. You've burnt their ships, it seems} 
now you may burn your own; you'll have no fur- 
ther call for them, unless you send them to your 
colonies, to air your goods and exercise your sai- 
lors; but I’ve something else to think of. Your 
servant, Mr Stapleton—remember I’ve told you 
now, I’ve let you know your danger. 

Stap. And in the tenderest manner; you are 
the kindest friend! If we are ruined, you'll have 
nothing to regret. Your servant; we shall meet 
again at supper. * 

A, Night. I just stept back to tell you that 
your weavers are all rising: I fell in with a large 
party of them in the streets: your people mi- 
grating by thousands: What! Men must not 
starve. I hint this to you gently, and in pure 
good will; I have no interest to serve—and so 
your servant for an hour or two—H’ll tell you 
more when I return. Ob, if I was a man to turn 
the gloomy side of things upon you, I could draw 
a melancholy picture, truly ! 

[ait A. Nicur. 

Stap. The man who tells me a distasteful lie, 
in some sort may be said to recommend the 
truth; but he who, like old Nightshade, makes 
the truth offensive, recommends a lie. [ Evit. 


SCENE V.—An apartment. 


Enter Lerirra and Lucy. 


Let. Lucy, come hither; you have a brother, 
I think, who is one -of counsellor Manlove’s 
clerks ? 

Lucy. Ihave, madam; and, though I say it, 
as promising, genteel, well-spoken a young man 
as you would wish to set your eyes on; he’s my 
only brother, madam. 

Let. Let that be an excuse for your forward- 
ness. I am not inquiring into his character. 

Lucy. If you did, madam, I assure you it will 
stand the strictest inquiry; my papa gave us 
both an education-—— 

Let. Your papa! Let it be father in your 
mouth, if I might advise you. i 

Lucy. Humph! There’s a person wants to 
speak with you. 

Let. What person? 

Lucy. A person from abroad—a painting man, 
I believe ; he says he has a recommendation to 
you—there are many such call here. ' 

Let. If he has any letter of recommendation, 
desire he will be pleased to send it in—[ Exit 
Lucy.]—I cannot reconcile myself to this me- 
thodical course of proceeding; in the name of 
all that’s happy, let our inclinations get the start 
of our proposals, If I could meet this Mr Man- 
love naturally, and without form; if we were 
then to single out each other by the guidance of 


{no other monitor than the heart, and if a thou- 
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happy alliance might succeed ; but to be turned 
into a room to undergo the profest survey of a 
man, who comes upon a visit of liking, is insup- 
portably humiliating. It may well be said of 
‘some fathers, that they drive a Smithfield bar- 
gain for their daughters, when, with butcher-like 
insensibility they shew them out for sale like cat- 
tle in a market. 


Lucy returns, 


Lucy. The gentleman presents his respects to 
you, and desires you to peruse this letter; I think 
he is altogether as personable a young man as I 
could wish to see. [ Gives the letter. 

Let. Sure you forget yourself! Let me see— 
from Counsellor Manlove! What is this? 

‘ Madam, 

‘ The bearer of this letter is a young man in 
‘ whose prosperity I am warmly interested. He 
‘is lately returned from Italy, where he has 
* made some proficiency in the art of which you 
“are a mistress; and as I flatter myself you will 
* find him not unworthy, I beg leave to recom- 
“mend him to your protection and esteem.— 
‘When my nephew has the honour. of being 

“ known to you, he can give you fuller satisfac- 
‘tion in this young man’s particular than I can ; 
‘in the mean time I venture to add, that Mr 
* Manlove will consider every favour you bestow 
“in this instance, as conferred upon himself, I 
* have the honour to be, madam, 

‘ Your most obedient, 
‘ And most humble servant, 
‘Cuartes Mantove.’ 
gentleman? Introduce .him direct- 
: [ Exit Lucy. 


Where is the 
ly. 


Re-enter Lucy with Cuar es. 


Let. Your bumble servant, sir: you are the 
gentleman referred to in this letter ? 

Cha. Man. I am the person, madam. Whata 
lovely young woman ! [ Aside. 

Let. You are lately from Italy: where did 
you principally pursue your studies ? 

Cha. Man. At Rome: I visited Florence, Bo- 
logna, Venice, and other places; but I regard 
Rome as the grand repository of the antique, 
and for that reason I made my principal resi- 
dence there. 

Let. To what branch of the art did you chiefly 
direct your attention? 

Cha. Man. To the study of beauty, madam ; 
and that in its simplest forms: a Laocoon, a 
Hercules, or a Caracalla may astonish; but it is 
a Faustina, a Venus, an Apollo that delights, that 
ravishes—But I am speaking to you on a subject 
of which you are both by art a mistress, and an 
example by nature. 

Let. Upon my word !—{[Aside.]|—Come, sir: 
we are here in the way of the family: allow me 
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to shew you into another apartment.—[She stops. | 
—Was young Mr Manlove at Rome when you 
was? 

Cha. Man. He was. 

Let. I understand he has a very great regard 
for you. 

Cha. Man. I hope I shall not forfeit his good 
opinion. 

Let, It does you much honour ; all the world 
speaks highly of Mr Manlove. I'll shew you the 
way. | Exit. 

Cha. Man. Charming girl! I am in love with 
her at first sight. [ Evit. 

Lucy. So, so! a very promising beginning. ;As 
sure as can be, there’s something in the wind 
about this Manlove: I suspect the letter to be a 
fetch; and, as for this painter, I am mistaken 
if he is not some how or other in the secret 
—tis a mighty pretty fellow.—Ah, brother Dib- 
ble, I am glad to see you. How goes the world 
with you? 


Enter Drpste. 


Dib. Busily, my girl, busily. I have borrowed 
a moment’s time from company to run to you: I 
have luckily found you alone: utter not a word ; 
be all attention: Jack Nightshade, the country 
boy I made acquaintance with last year, is now 
in town; but not a word of that—he is at a 
tavern hard by, with some lads of mettle, who 
push about the glass. What say you, hussy, toa. 
bold stroke for a husband ? 

Lucy. For a husband! You are joking. 

_Dib. Serious, upon my honour ! Oh, when the 
blood begins to boil, and the brain begins’ to 
turn, every thing may be attempted. He has 
signified to me that he is in want of a wife; you, 
I suppose, have no objection to a husband? so 
far you are both of a mind. He says the lady 
must be rich; the condition is a reasonable one, 
and you must provide a fortune for the purpose. 
What say you to your mistress’s? He visits you 
in the name of Mr Manlove; why may not you 
receive him in that of Miss Fairfax? 

Lucy: Impossible ! Don’t you know his father 
lodges in this very house ? 

Dib. Scare boys with bug-bears: I have pro- 
vided against danger; and with a promise of a 
good round sum, upon the wedding night, have 
made old Gregory my own: He wiil aid our pro- 
ject, and keep watch upon old Surly-boots, I 
warrant you. : 

Lucy. But what is gained, if we should com- 
pass our ends? the young man is a minor, and 
his father would disinherit him. 

Dib. Fear nothing—-he’s of age---Gregory 
confirms it: And as for his father’s disinheriting 
him, T’ll tell you a secret; it is not in his 
power : When the counsellor settled an estate 
on Charles, old Nightshade cut him off with a 
shilling, and gave his fortune to Jack : I drew 
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the deed myself ; it is as tight as the law can 
tye it. 

Lucy. 1 don’t know what to say ; a settle- 
ment to be sure is something ; Mrs Night- 
shade and an equipage, is better than plain 
Lucy and a pair of pattens: But then my heart 
misgives me—and the boy, they say, is such a 
cub ; 

Dib. Fine airs in truth ! Nay, if you are so ex- 
ceptious, please yourself; ’tis no affair of mine ; 
V’ve done with it. 

Lucy. Hold, hold; you are so touchy if one 
speaks--My madam must be monstrous angry, 
but no matter. Yesterday was married John 
Nightshade, esq. to Miss .O Gemini! ’twill 
make a flaming dash ! 

Dib. Ay, ay, leave me to draw the marriage 
deeds ; Vll jointure you, I warrant. Come, 
decide; time’s precious, and the moment serves ; 
Old Nightshade’s out; the ladies too, I under- 
stand are on the wing—When shall we come? 

Lucy. When? I don’t know—I vow I’m half 
afraid—Is there no law against me, if I’m caught, 
and the scheme fails? 

Dib. Pshaw! you are so irresolute ; even be 
a servant-maid all the days of your life ; I care 
not. 
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ACT 
SCENE T.— A Room in Srarietron’s house. 


Enter Mn Anprew NicutsHabDE and StTaPLr- 
R TON. 


A. Night. Axp so you'll positively ship those 
bales of Norwich crape for Holland? 

Stap. I purpose so to do. 

A. Night. You purpose so to do! and the 
kersies and callimancoes, and perpetuanos too, 
I warrant? 

Stap. I do. 

A. Night. The devil you do! I tell you what 
then, Master Stapleton, they will not have their 
name for nothing ; you will find them per- 
petuanoes on your hands: I’d send tea to Ame- 
rica as soon. , Why sure I understand the Dutch 
market ; snye I think I do; you’ve found I un- 
derstand them. 

Stap. But times are altered, friend Andrew. 

A. Night. With the devil to them! Times 
are altered truly, and trade is altered, and mer- 
chants are altered, and grown obstinate block- 
heads, deaf to good counsel, ignorant of their 
business; a frivolous, gossiping, pleasure-hunt- 
ing crew ; forsaking their counters for. their 
country-houses, Change for Change Alley, 
What sort of a season at Newfoundland? have 
you shipped your fish yet for the Mediterrane- 
apn markets? But what is it all to me? I have 
wound up my bottom: "Iwas a noble hit, Mas- 
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Lucy. No, brother; I’ve as much ambition as 
my betters, so here’s my hand—I’m with you— 
give me half an hour’s time to con my lesson, and 
[ll be ready for you. 

Dib. That’s my brave girl ! Courage ! the 
day’s our own. If every thing’s in train, and the 
coast clear, let Gregory meet us at the corner of 
the street, exactly in half an hour’s time. But, 
hark’e, Lucy, Jack is incog, and takes his brother 
Manlove’s name, remember that: By the way, I 
suspect something’s in the wind between your 
madam and Mr Charles. 

Lucy. Why so? 

Dib. Becausé I saw him turn into her room 
just now, in an undress; he passed me on the 
stairs, and whispered me in the ear, not to 
open my lips concerning his being here toa single 
soul, for my life; therefore make no mischief 
---Farewell, I must be gone. [ Evit. 

Lucy. Your humble servant, virtuous Miss 
Letitia Fairfax; your painter then, as I suspect- 
ed, turns out.a lover in disguise; and you, it 
seems, have your intrigues as well as other folks. 
Who would be nice about character in these 
times, when all the world conspires to put vir- 
tue out of countenance, and keep vice in? [ Ezit, 
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ter Stapleton, 
saltpetre. 

Stap. I believe it turned to tolerable account . 

A. Night. I believe it did ; I may venture to 
assure you it did, to tolerable account, as you 
say, though you predicted otherwise; it made 
my pillow for me; yes, yes, thank Heaven, I’m 
easy: I’ve laid down my cares, 

Stap. And taken up content. What.a happy 
fellow are you, friend Andrew! ° 

A. Night. But I tell you, you’re mistaken, I 
am not a happy fellow; I would not be thought 
happy ; the world’s too wicked for an honest 
man to be happy or contented in it. 

Stap. But you are out of the world; you are 
settled in a peaceful retreat, in rural tranquillity, 
cultivating your own acres, enjoying your own 
produce. ‘ 

A. Night. Blood and fire, I tell you other 
people are enjoying my produce’! my servants 
are embezzling my property, my neighbours are 
destroying my game, the vermin are laying waste 
my granaries, and the rot is making havock with 
my sheep ; and how the vengeance, then, can I 
be happy? 

Stap. By bearing every thing with a patient 
mind. 

A, Night. Patient! I am patient to a fault, 

Siap. By reflecting when your servants or 
neighbours molest you, what an exemplary young 
man you are blest with for a son. 
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that speculation of mine in 
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A. Night. Yes, yes; the boy’s as good as his 
neighbours. 

Stap. I never heard so universal a good cha- 
racter. 

A. Night. Tis a sober, frugal lad, that’s the 
truth on’t. 

Stap. So accomplished a genius—-so distinguish- 
ed a taste for the fine arts! 

A. Night. For the fine arts! that’s rather too 
much : | know no art Jack has, but setting trim- 
mers, worming puppies, and making fowling nets. 

[ Aside. 

Stap. Your son, friend Andrew, is not like the 
present frippery race of young men; he is a man 
of sound principle, and good morals; no liber- 
tine, no free-thinker, no gamester. A 

A, Night. Gamester indeed! I'd game him, 
with the devil to him! 

Stap. He has more elegant resources: The wo- 
man must be happy who can engage his affec- 
tions, 

A, Night. I wish your ward, Miss Fairfax, was 
of your opinion. 

Stap. Are you sincere ? 

A, Night. Why, to be sure lam. Don’t I know 
she'll have a very considerable fortune ? 

Stap. A fig for her fortune !--here’s my hand—- 
so the young folks can like each other, and Mr 
Manlove is consenting 

A, Night. Who? who is consenting? Mr Man- 
love? 

Stéap. Ay, surely; I’m afraid we do not rightly 
understand each other: Which of your sons are 
you speaking of ? * 

A, Night. Which of my sons am I speaking 
of? the only one I ever do speak of; the only 
one which I acknowledge—Jack. You couldn’t 
think me such a fool to recommend that puppily, 
pig-tailed ape, with his essences and pulvilios--— 
that monkey, whom my silly brother sent to see 
the world, with his grand tour, and his pictures, 
and his impertinences? No; [ tell you once for 
all, ’'ve done with him; he has dropt my name, 
and I my nature; let him that christened him 
anew, keep him—I have done with him ! 

Stap. You shock me to hear you say so! 

A. Night. What! shan’t I speak of my own son 
as I think fit? ; 

Stap. Yes, if you speak as a father should. 

A. Night. And whio’s the judge of that? Have 
youason? Are youa father? No, you area 
guardian: Heaven help the poor young woman 
that is your ward! Marry her to Charles Man- 
love! Marry her to her garters sooner, and tie 
her up upon the curtain rod ! ’twere a better deed. 
And what know you of the fine arts? Are you 
a painter as well as your ward here? I sce no 
tokens of it: the London ’prentice and the March 
to Finchly, scem to be the sui-total of your col- 
lection. His taste, it seems, has captivated you. 

. His taste for what? for camblets, for caloys, for 
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Manchester and Norwich commodities? There 
lies your learning ; those are your universities. 

Stap. Andrew Nightshade, Andrew Night- 
shade, recollect yourself! We'll converse when 
you are cool; I talk to. no man in a passion. 

A. Night. I ina passion! ’Tis the first time I 
was ever told so, and shall be the last, from you, 
at least—Here, Gregory, where are you?—I’ll 
be gone this instant; I’ll have my things packed 
up; I'll rid your house, at least, of one passion- 
ate man. TI in’a passion! I, that never lost my 
temper—But your servant, sir: your servant, Mr 
Stapleton: Perhaps you'll say I’m in a passion 
now. Here, Gregory! why, Gregory! | Erit. 

Stap. Ha, ha, ha! of a certain, Andrew, thou 
art a ridiculous old fellow! If Lhad an acquaint- 
ance with the poets, I would get them to exhibit 
thy humours on the stage; ’twould be a divert- 
Ing scene, aiid no bad moral. 
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Enter Mrs Stapieton and Letitia. 


Mrs Stap. Here’s a fine storm! he’s calling 
for his servant to pack up his things; he vows 
he’ll quit the house immediately. 

Let. A happy resolution! What a snapdragon 
it is!’ No Yorkshire housewife, in her washing 
week, can be more peevish. 

Mrs Stap. I wish he was out of the house; I 
cannot bear tu have your peace annoyed. 

Stap. My peace! You have had a visitor, Le- 
titia ? 

- Let. A brother artist, and a friend of Mr Man- 
love’s.—I declare I’ve lost my heart to him. 

Stap. Then, I deny that he’s a friend of Mr 
Manlove’s. 

Let. Oh, sir, he is the prettiest man ! so can- 
did, so intelligent! full of his art, and glowing 
warm with all that taste for the antique, which 
true genius is sure to gain by travel ! 

Stap. Ay, ay; Iunderstand you; he’s been 
praising your performances. 

Let. I own it; but, what flatters me above all, 
he commends your portrait exceedingly: I shall 
proceed in it with twice the spirit I began. 

Mrs Stap. He has turned her head with  flat- 
tery; the grace of Raphael, the design of Mi- 
chael Angelo, Titian’s warmth, and Corregio’s 
beauty, centre all in her unrivalled compositions ! 

Stap. Hey-day ! where learnt you all this gab- 
ble? here’s a pack of names for a citizen’s wife 
to get by heart ! 

Mrs Stap. Do you think I’ve cleaned her pal- 
let, then, for nothing? The doctor’s Merry-An- 
drew knows the names of his drugs, or he’s not 
fit for his place. . We are going this instant upon 
a visit of virtd to Mr Manlove’s: This young 
painter speaks in raptures of his collection: He 
has some pictures which are said to be inimi- 
table. yi 

Let. Dear sir, I hope you've no objection. He 
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has talked to me so much of a Lucretia by Gui- 
do, that I am dying to visit her. 

_ Stap. I should doubt, if, Lucretia would do as 
much for you. I hardly think, that this visit is 
in rule. 

Let. It is done every day; half the town has 
been there: I go there as a student—Besides, 
Mrs Stapleton goes with me. ga 

Stap. Well, well; I am no critic in these mat- 
ters: entertain yourselves, and you have my free 
leave. Much pleasure to you both—your ser- 
yant. [ Exit. 

Let. Come, my dear. madam, the light still 
serves us; let us lose no time. [Eveunt. 


SCENE II.—The painting-room. 


Enter Lucy. 


Lnicy. Now, the deuce ‘fetch this madcap bro- 
ther of mine; what a twitter has he thrown me 
into! Ican settle to nothing: Madam, and her 
sham painter have made a fine disorder in this 
room. I don’t know any use these geniuses are 
of, but to put every thing out of its place. Ah! 
is It you? 


Enter Diesue. 


Dib. Vush, hush ! compose yourself; you had 
like to have ruined all: Why didn’t you send 
Gregory to the street’s end, as you agreed? 

_ Lucy. Lud, I’m in such a flutter !—I don’t know, 
Vm frighted. Is he here? 

Dib. Ready: Primed high with brisk Cham- 
paigne: The train is laid; you have the fire; 
touch it, and off it goes, _ 

Lucy. Fire! V’ve no fire about me. 
servant see you? 

Dib. No; Gregory let us in, and has the young 
’squire now in keeping. There never was so for- 
tunate amoment. Hark! he’s at the door. 

_ Jack, [From without.| Hist! Lawyer—Pickle 
—-Bully Jack ! shall T come in? 

Dib. He must come in. Slip out a moment till 
I prepare him; and then-—remember Lucy, he is 
Mr Manlove here, and yourself Letitia. Go your 
ways. [Exit Lucy.] Now, my lad of glory, I 
shall show you a phenomenon, a star of the first 
water. 


Did. the 





Enter Jack NicuTsuaDe. 


_ J. Night. Water! I scorn it: Give me wine: 
There’s honesty in that, and wit, and love—I’m 
monstrously in love-—But where’s the lady? 

Dib. Oh! she’s at hand, and half your own al- 
ready. Ive been preaching to her. Miss, says 








J. Night. Rot your says I! who cares for what 
you say. Show me the girl: I want no lawyer 
10 this case ; Champaigne’s my counsellor. You 


are a blockhead, Dibble, and a flincher! I’m for ° 


all the game: fee’d on both sides, boy; a bottle 
in my right hand, and a bottle in my left; double 
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charged at heart and head—one for courage, and 
vother for invention. Pooh! my brother’s a 
fool to me: his coat was never in such company 


{CuMBERLAND. 





before. Where is the lady, I say? I must see 
the lady. 

Dib. Well, well, be patient ; you shall see the 
lady. [ Evit. 


J. Night. Ay, this puts every thing in motion. 
Now the world goes round: It has found its legs 
at last, and dances like Plough-Monday. Drown 
it, ’twas asleep before. What’s all this lumber 
for ? [Stumbling over the easel.| The devil! who 
are you? [Speaking to the layman.] what’s your 
profession? .An ,easy, slender, dangling figure; 
and as much of a gentleman as most you shall 
meet.—Toe piggins | now I smoke the jest: She 
paints. O damn it! she’s an artist--That won’t 
do; there’s no standing that; I must overturn 
all this trumpery : I shall soon tumble you out of 
the room, my dear—your reign’s a short one, take 
my word.—Ay, here she comes. 


Enter Dispiz with Lucy. 


Dib. Mr Manlove, this is Miss Fairfax. Miss, 
this is Mr Manlove. 

J. Night. Madam, behold the fondest of your 
slaves. My friend here, Lawyer Dibble, has in- 
formed you, that my name is Manlove, and he 
tells me you are called Miss Fairfax. Be it so; if 
he tells a lie, he is not the first of his profession 
who has so done. If you should think that I am 
rather elevated and in the air, I won’t deny it; 
Champaigne, you know, is a searching liquor, and 
my skullis none of the deepest: but if you sup- 
pose, that I am so blind as to overlook your beau- 
ties, or my own perfections, you are not the per- 
son I take you for. Dibble, come hither; make 
the lady acquainted with some of my good qua- 
lities.. Discuss. 

Lucy. Oh, sir, what need? the good qualities 
of Mr Manlove are in every body’s mouth. 

J. Night. Deuce take me now, if that is any 
flattery to me! 

Dib. I told you, madam, what a modest young 
gentleman he is. 

J. Night. Oh, you're a precious devil! Be 
pleased to tell the lady, likewise, what a brave 
estate I have got; such things come naturally 
enough from a lawyer’s mouth; tell her what it 
is, and where it lies: Drown me, if I know where 
to find an acre of it! 

Lucy. Oh, never name estate, when Mr Man- 
Jove is in the case ! Your person, air, address-— 

J. Night. Madam, you do me honour. Egad, 
I shall have no occasion for courtship!" [Aside.. 

Lucy. Your genius, taste, accomplishinents-—- 
I myself have some small turn for painting. 

J. Night. Yes, and I should like you as well 
without it. | Aside. 

Lucy. But you, I dare say, are a‘ master hand; 
and poetry, no doubt, is full as much your own. 
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between them. 

Lucy. But, then, your education—-one may see 
that you have travelled. 

Dib. Oh, yes ; that’s very visible. 

-_ J. Night. Well said, lawyer—She has a damn- 
able clack ! 

Lucy. should be delighted to hear an account 
of your travels: E dare say you have met many 
singular adventures. 

J. Night. A thousand: but I have taken an 
oath never to speak of them, 

Lucy. Ob, you must conquer such scruples! 
What advantages has your uncle’s. bounty given 
ro Mr Manlove, over that poor lad in the coun- 
try: 

J. Night. And yet I’d rather hear one kind 
word said of that poor lad in the country, than 
a whole volume of Mr Manlove’s praises. I’m 
hipped whenever I hear the subject mentioned. 

Dib. Make up to bim, Lucy, or he’s lost ! Jack 
Nightshade, what are you about? One bold at- 
tack, and she’s your own. : 

J. Night. It may be so; but you must know 
T have a kind of partiality for that same country 
lubber, Jack Nightshade; and, tili I can find a lady, 
who will prefer him to his brother, I will remain 
as 1 am: so there’s an end of the matter, d’ye 
see, and no harm done. Madam, your ser- 
vant. ; [ Exit. 
Lucy. So finishes the chapter of husbands— 
I thank you for your scheme. 

Dib. Thank yourself for your folly. What 
possest you with the thought of touching upon 
the lad in the country? how could you be so 
Gippant? - 





Lucy. What does it signify? He is too cun- | 


ning to be caught with chaff; e’en drop your 
project. 

Dib. No, let despair go hang. I am not ea- 
sily repulsed: Take courage, and commit your- 
self tome; I have resources yet you know not 
of. Come, Lucy, you shall see my genius rises 
on defeat. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE III.---Maytove’s house. 


Enter Cuartes MAntove. 


Cha. Man. It is time to throw off the mask. 
I have seen and heard enough : she, who can cap- 
tivate both eyes and ears at once, is irresistible ! 
Miss Fairfax is so composed, that she has beauty 
enough to blind our understandings, if she want- 
ed wit; and wit enough to blind our eyes, if she 
wanted beauty. I will go to her in this habit 
once again, and solicit an interview for Mr Man- 
love : If she readily grants it, I will avail myself 
of her compliance, and instantly disclose myself. 
If not—But what in the name of wonder have 
we got here! Ha, ha, ha! my Paris suit, by all 
that’s brilliant ! the very chef d@euore of the su- 


perlative Mons, Le Duc: That coat was made 
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» J. Night. Faith! there’s not much to choose | 
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for grand occasions; it escorted me to the nup- 
tials of the great count d’Artois; it has now the 
honour to attend the revels of the illustrious 
Jack Nightshade ! 


Enter Jack NIGHTSHADE, 


J. Night. Ay, and had I been willing, it might 
have assisted at another wedding: "Egad, it might 
have carried off a fine girl, and one of the first 
fortunes in the city. 

Cha. Man. I should have thought your scenes 
had rather laid amongst the girls of freedom 
than of fortune ! 

J. Night. This lady, sir, had both. ‘Swear to 
me you'll be secret, and I'll tell where I’ve been. 

Cha. Man. Nay, Jack, you'll trust me, sure, 
without an oath? You know 1 am no tell-tale. 
Where have you been? - 

J. Night. You'll scarce believe it—where on 
all this earth but to the very house where old 
Surly-boots sets up his rest ! 

Cha, Man. To Mr Stapleton’s ? 

J. Night. To the enemy’s head-quarters. A 
high stroke ! ; 

Cha. Man. And what carried you thither? 

J. Night. A girl: The wench I told you of. 

Cha. Man. But what sort of a wench? I don’t 
understand how any girl could carry you to Mr 
Stapleton’s. 

J. Night. No! she’d have carried me any 
where ; all the world oyer: she is ready to set 
out.on her travels, 

Cha. Man. And her name is—— 

J. Night. Fairfax, 

Cha. Man. How! , 

J. Night. Letitia Fairfax, 

Cha, Man. What is it you have been doing? 
I am much interested in this lady’s good opinion, 
and if you have done or said any thing to offend 
her 

J. Night. Offend her ! Zooks, if you had heard 
how mere a ceuntry whelp she made of me, you 
would own I had most reason to be offended of 
the two. 3 

Cha. Man. Still I don’t understand you; you 
tell your story confusedly ; I can make out no- 
thing from it ! : 

J. Night. Tell it yourself, then, brother. 

Cha. Man. But this precaution I must give 
you, Jack, not to go upon that ground again— 
keep your sallies within proper bounds, and di- 
rect them to proper objects. Miss Fairfax is a 
lady for whom I have the tenderest esteem ; 
have a care’ therefore, young man, how you af- 
front her, as you value my resentment. 

J. Night. Whuh ! 


Enter FREDERICK. 


Fred. Sir, Mr Manlove requests your com- 
pany at his chambers immediately, 

Cha. Man. I attend him—Brother, I am see 
rious—Hitherto, I hope no mischief has been 
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done ; but I expect that you observe what I have 
told you, and be more prudent for the future. 

[| Evit Cua. Man. 

J. Night. And be a prig like you?—Oh, you 

shall smart for this; Vil curry your fine hide. 

Now would I give both ears from off this head, 

if I could make the girl but fairly jilt this puppy, 
and revenge myself upon him ! 
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Enter Dipsxe. 


Dib. Squire ! 

J. Night. Ah, Dibble, I have made myself a 
precious blockhead ! 

Dib. What, in the penitentials! Is the cham- 
paigne cloudy? og 

_J. Night. Vexation sobers me like a wet nap- 
kin. Oh, if I could see the girl again ! 

Dib. Do you wish it ? 

- J. Night. Wish it! I'd crawl to Scotland on 
my knees; nay, more, I’d live there all my days, 
so I could bilk this elder brother with Miss 
Fairfax. 

Dib, Say you so, ’squire? This betters my best 
hopes. Follow me once more to Mr Stapleton’s: 
take courage, and my life upon’t the lady is your 
own. , 

J. Night. Have with you then; I’m ready; 
come along. 

Dib. Hold! not so fast—the old lion may be 
in his den. Give me one quarter of an hour's 
law, and then, if we miscarry, crop these ears, 
and nail them up like vermin to your walls. 

J. Night. Agreed! I take you at your word— 
[ Exit D1s.] Now, my fine brother, if I catch 
you on the hip Ill give your pride a fall! T’ll 
shew you, that a clown may have a courtier’s cun- 
ning, Heyday! who comes here? 


Enter Mrs STAPLETON, amd LETITIA, ushered 
in by FREDERICK. 


Fred. 1 beg pardon, sir; I thought you was 
gone out: these ladies are desirous of seeing the 
pictures, and I was conducting them to the room. 

J. Night. I will take that honour on myself. 
Go before, and open the windows. [Ezit Frep.] 
You are fond of paintings, ladies; I am glad it is 
in my power to entertain you. : 

Mrs Stap. You are the owner, sir, of this ad- 
mirable collection. Your name is Manlove. 

J. Night. At the service of the ladies always. 
ll pass a few of lawyer Dibble’s airs upon 
them---I’m in a rare cue. [ Aside. 

Let: What do you mean by talking up this 
young man! He has a miserable address: I see 
very little of the man of fashion about him. 

Mrs Stap. I cannot say much for his person, 
‘to be sure. 

J, Night, She has fixt her eyes upon me; she 
is taken with my person and address--Don't you 
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find it rather cold, ladies ?----I wish there was a 
fire in the room, that I might give her a taste of 
my breeding. [ Aside. 

Let. The public is much bound to you for giv~ 
ing them access to your collection. 

J. Night. If the public found no more amuse- 
ment in them than I do, they might hang in-the 
dark till doomsday. 

Let. You jest, ‘I believe: is it possible, after 
such pains in procuring them, you can have no 
enjoyment in the possession of them ? 

J. Night. Even so, madam; they resemble 
matrimony in that respect; the pursuit is the 
pleasure. But come, ladies, the room is ready, 
and I’ll shew you the way. What the devil does 
that old duenna come for? Goes out. 

Let. Is this the accomplished Mr Manlove? 
He seems in a strange humour! are you sure he 
is perfectly sober? I declare I scarce like to fol- 
low him. 

J. Night. [Returns.] Ladies, this is the way : 
indulge me with-the honour of your hand! ~ 

[Leads out Let. [ Exeunt. 
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SCENE 1V.—An apartment, magnificently fur- 
nished with pictures. 


Enter Jacx, introducing Mrs StapLeton and 
Letitia. 


J. Night. There, ladies! there they hang! a 
jolly crew of them! Old ladies in furs and fur- 
belows up to their throats, and young ones with- 
out a rag to cover them: these painters are but 
scurvy tailors; they’ll send a goddess into the 
world without a cloud to cover her: there are 
some pretty conceits go with their histories, but 
they will speak for themselves; I am but little in 
their secrets. 

Let. What a blaze of beauty! There’s the 
Titian Venus; Heavens! what a form! what 
brilliant hues! But look, dear madam, here: is 
grace and dignity ; Guido’s Lucretia, the dagger 
in her breast, and in the act of heroic self-de- 
struction: what resolution! what a spirit has the 
great artist thrown into those eyes ! 

J. Night. Yes; she had a devil of a spirit! 
she stabbed herself in a. pique upon being crossed 
in love. 

Mrs Stap. You presume on our ignorance ; 
history, I believe, assigns more elevated motives 
for Lucretia’s death. 

J. Night. Very likely; there were great pains 
taken to smother the story; but ’tisas I tell you 
—I had it from a near relation of the family. 

Let. Ridiculous! Do you observe that picture, 
madam? ’tis a melancholy story, very finely told 
by Poussin: it is a view of Marseilles at the time 
of the plague, with a capital figure of the good 
bishop in the midst of the groupe. , 

J. Night. Bishop, madam ! that person which 
you look upon is a physician, and the people 
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round about him are his. patients; they are in a 
desperate way, it must be confest. Do you see 
that angry figure in the corner? he isa gamester: 
he is picking lead out of a loaded dice to run into 
bullets, to fire through his own head: ’tis no bad 
moral. ‘ 

Let. You are infinitely kind to favour us with 
these anecdotes: if you are thus gracious tu all 
strangers, the world will edify abundantly. But 
we won’t put you to the trouble of explanation— 
we are not entirely ignorant—though your col- 
lection may be the best we have seen, it is not 
absclutely the first. 

J. Night. Belike, then, you are a painter, as 
well as the lady I visited just now? 

Let. Inthe presence of such masters as are 
here assembled, I cannot call myself a painter ; 
in my own chamber I sometimes persuade my- 
self I am. 

J. Night. Yes; Iam told it is an art which 
ladies mostly practise in their own chambers— 
What say you to that picture over the door? ’tis 
a merry conceit. 

Let. It is the colouring of the Venetian school : 
I should guess it to be Tintoret. 

J. Night. Oh, you are quite out of the story. 

Mrs Stap. She is speaking of the master: the 
story is plainly that of Acteon, and no bad mo- 
ral; he was turned into a stag, by the goddess of 
chastity, tor his impertinent curiosity. 

J. Night. Excuse me, madam; you mistake 
the moral—That gentleman, with the antlers on 
his head, is a city husband, .the principal lady in 
the show is his wife; she wears a crescent on her 
forehead, to signify she is a dealer in horns; her 
companions are a group of city madams: the 
painter drew them bathing, to shew the warmth 
of their constitutions. 

Let. Upon my word, you have a great deal of 
wit, and you have a fine collection of paintings ! 
but one capital piece is wanting. 

J, Night. And what is that, pray? ; 

_ Let, Modesty: it will be an excellent compa- 
nion to your Lucretia. 

J. Night. But who shall I get to sit for the 
likeness? 

_ Let, You will find it admirably painted by the 
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same master. Come, madam, it is time for us 
to be gone. 


J. Night. You are not for the city end of the | 
town, I conclude? 

Mrs Stap. Our home is in the city. 

J. Night. Permit me to conduct you thither: | 
I have a coach in waiting, and am bound to New, 
Broad-Street, if you know such a place. 

Mrs Stap. Intimately ; but we have a carriage 
of our own. 

Let. Can there be any attractions in the city 
to engage Mr Manlove’s regard? 

J. Night. Oh, yes; an assignation, madam: I 
am Joth to disappoint a fond girl. . 

Let. ’Tis charitably considered ! 

J. Night. Nay, I don’t know but I should be 
inclined to take her for better for worse, if it 
was not for one circumstance in her disfavour. 

Let. May I ask what that may be? 

J. Night. She has a devilish itch for painting : 
I should expect to have all my gods and goddes- 
ses taken down to make room for her vulgar 
friends and relations. : 

Mrs Stap. Ay; that would be a sorrowful ex- 
change to my knowledge. 

Let. Yes; have a care of that same painting 
girl; my life upon it she will slip through your 
hands. 

J. Night. Why, I have my eye upon that ho- 
nest gentleman in the picture, with the. stag’s 
horns, I must own—Who shall I tell her gave me 
the caution? 

Let. No matter; when you see Miss Fairfax, 
you'll remember me. 

J. Night. Fairfax! the vengeance ! how came 
you to guess her name? 

Let, Oh, sir, there is but one painter in the 
street, and she, I believe, will remain there: 
your collection is safe; she will trouble you with 
none of her performances, none of her daubings, 
take my word. Your most obedient---Let us 
make haste home, and be ready to receive him: 
vain, senseless coxcomb ! how I shall enjoy his 
confusion ! [ Exit with Mrs Strap. 

J. Night. A good lively wench, but the devil 
of a tongue! Tl run and hand her to her coach. 


[ Exit. 
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SCENE I.-~An apartment. 


Enter Dipsxe and Lvey. 


Lucy. St111 I protest against your project ; | 


we shall reap nothing from it, but shame and dis- 
appointment; however, to convince you that my 
fears are not for myself, 1 am prepared, and 
shall go through with it as you desire. 

_ Dib. My life upon it, he takes the bait this 
time, 


Lucy. I doubt it, but no matter: sure it is 
time that he was come, Hark! who is that? 
look out. ° 

Dib. ’Sdeath! Mrs Stapleton and Miss Le- 
titia ! 

Lucy. What's to be done now? 

Dib. We've nothing for it, but a desperate 
sally ; slip the back-way down with me, and let 
us both go out and stop young Nightshade: we 
can take him to my lodgings, and prevent an in- 


terview that must be fatal. 
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Lucy. It is too late to deliberate : come on. 
[ Exeunt. 


Enter Mrs Srapieron and Letitia. 


Mrs Stap. Come, my dear Letitia, you think 
of this affair too seriously : you cannot much re- 
gret a man you never saw before. 5 

Let. Tis true; and yet, with shame Town it 
to you, Iam mortified severely. Was there ever 
such a disappointment? 

Mrs Stap. Either he treated us with inexcusa- 
ble contempt, or is profoundly ignorant. Did 
you remark the ridiculous observations he made 
on some of the pictures? 

Let. Yes; but I set that down for mistaken wit; 
in short, his manners are of the vulgarest cast. 
Are these the fruits of public education? Is this 
the finished gentleman? the scholar? traveller? 
—His boorish brother in the country cannot out- 
go this: and the world to be so blinded ! Often- 
times it speaks worse of a man than he deserves ; 
it is seldom guilty of telling so many untruths in 
lis favour. 


Enter Servant. 


Ser. A gentleman desires to speak with Miss 
Fairfax. 

Let. ’Tis he !—Conduct him into the drawing- 
room; I’ll wait on him immediately. [Evit Ser. 

Mrs Stap. Weli, Letitia, I need not recom- 
mend to you to treat him as he deserves. 

Let. I must be more or less than-woman, if 
I spared him. [ Eveunt severally. 


Enter Jack Nicutsuanps, introduced by a Ser- 
vant, 


. Ser. Please to walk in here, sir; 
will wait on you immediately. [ Exit. 
J. Night. Ay, ay; I dare say she will: Egad, 
there’s no time to be lost—Drown it, where’s 
Dibble? I expected he would meet me at the 
gate: If I should stumble on old Crusty—I don’t 
like the looks of the land so well as I did: Here’s 
such a solitude, and such a ceremony—Why the 
plague do they make me kick my heels here? 
What, the vengeance ! is she come again ? 


Miss Fairfax 


Enter Letitia. 


Let. Your humble servant, Mr Manlove: You 
scarce expected, I believe, to meet your visitor 
again so soon? 

J. Night. No, indeed : it is vastly beyond my 
hopes, 

Let. You are punctual to your assignation, I 
perceive ? 

~J. Night. Oh yes, madam: to be ae madam 
—How the plague shall I get rid of her? 

Let. You did well to consider the poor, fond 
girl, that is dying for yon. 

J. Night. She has_the devil of an assurance— 
What are these London ladies made of? 

Let, He is thoroughly confounded ! T’ll give 
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elderly lady was so vexatiously in the way 
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him a chance, however.—Have you any coma 
mands for me,. sir? 

J. Night. Commands! Oh, none in life, I 
thank you; no commands. What, won’t that 
serve ?. No; She will have her talk out, at least. 
I hope you ‘liked the pictures? Sure, Miss Fair-: 
fax will come presently. 

Let. Ladmire your collection greatly ; my ex- 
pectations, 1m “that particular, were not disap- 
pointed. 

J. Night. I understand your insinuation, ma- 
dam; but ladies’ expectations, I am told, are 
not always to be satisfied. 

Let. In Mr Manlove’s instance, perhaps, not 
easily. 

J. Night. Really, madam, I should wish to do 
justice to a lady’s good opinion: but your visit, 
I must say, was rather unseasonable, and that 
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Let. Iam sorry for it, sir: I am aie our 
visit- was rather out of rule. 

J. Night. That’s honest now ; and since » you 
own it, I must fairly say, the present is none of 
the most welcome. 

Let. I readily believe it—and therefore, sir, 
though it is not altogether m character for me to 
promote a conversation of such a sort as you 
hinted at when we met at your own house; yet, 
I must observe to you, if you have any such pro- 
posal in design, it will be for both our ease that 
you should come to the point directly. 

J. Night. To the point, madam! Upon my 
soul, I don’t know what to say to that—To be 
sure, I did come here with a full and fixed de- 
sign of offering myself to Miss Fairfax upon the 
marrying lay, and that, you know, at best, is but. 
a hanging kind of job; so that, if I appear rather 
dull of apprehension, I hope you will recollect, 
that a man cannot be very merry when he’s on 
his road to his execution. 

Let. Oh, sir, be under no concern on that 
account; assure yourself, I have, to the full, as 
little disposition towards that state as you can 
have. 

J. Night. Well said again! but it won’t take.— 
You are in the right; you are for enjoying youy 
freedom. sk 

Let. Since we are both agreed in that respect, 
what occasion is there for more words? I believe 
we may break up the conference. 

J. Night. As soon as ever you please; I am 


‘by no means for delaying you. 


Let. T wait your motions, Mr Manlove; I’m 
here at home. 

J. Night. You cannot be more so than I am. 

Let. Indeed! this conduct, Mr Manlove, is so 
opposite to all that I expected from you, that I’m 
cast into astonishment. Upon what reasons, or 
from what caprice, you’ve chose to take it up, I 
know not; natural it cannot be to any man. How, 
ever, sir, I'll take you at your word, and, for a 
moment, will suppose you more welcome i in thig 


. 
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house than you really are, and leave you in pos- 
session of it. | Exit Ler. 
_ J. Night. Come, come, well off; I’ve bolted 
her at last. *Fore George, I begin to be tired 
of my plumes: Every man’s best in his own coat 
and his own character: Plain Jack, and the coun- 
try, would have suited me better: There are so 
many demands upon a fine gentleman, that no- 
a but a fine gentleman’ can tell how to avoid 
them. 


Enter Grecory. 


Gre. Ah! Master Jacky, keep close. Yon- 
der’s your old dad at the street duor ina notable 
primmuniry. 

J. Night. Death and the devil! how shall I 
break pasture without his seeing me? : 

Gre. Never fear it; he has a job upon his 
hands will tether him for one while. Egad, I 
hope they'll treat him with a ducking. 

J. Night. What is the matter? 

Gre. Nay, nothing ‘out of course; he has 
cracked. the newsman’s noddle for winding his 
horn in his ear; he pretends to have delicate 
nerves, you know; and so the fellow raised a 
mob upon him, that has drove him into cover, 
and they are now baying the old buck at the door. 
Ay, yonder he is; you must keep close till he’s 
off his stand. 


J. Night. Have an eye upon the door—I hope 


they will scare him soundly; it may save your 
skull, and mine, many a hard pelt. But, Gre- 
gory, who is this fine madam I’ve been talking 
to? Lawyer Dibble, sure, has not put me on a 
wrong scent: They introduced her to me as Miss 
fairfax; are there two Miss Fairfaxes, as well 
as two Mr Manlove’s?—a false one, and a true 
one? 

Gre. What shall I say now ?—Oh, yes, there 
are two ladies of that name; but, this is only a 
cousin of the other; a kind of hanger-on in the 
family. : 

J. Night..A hanger-on, do you say ?—Keep 
your eye upon the door Why, she’s better 
dressed, and a finer woman than her I’m in _pur- 
suit of, 

Gre. Ay, ay; but your's has the fortune; 

- Dibble’s Miss Fairfax is the girl for your pur- 
pose, 

J. Night. But where is Dibble and his Miss 
Fairfax ? I have danced attendance here a pretty 
while; what am I to think of all this? 

» Gre. What are you to think of it? why, T’ll 
tell you; this young lady, d’ye see—Now, don’t 
you go about, Master Jacky, and say that I told 
you, but this young lady here, that you have been 

» to, is—Hark, sure your father’s coming. 

- J. Night. I hear his foot upon the stairs; my 
bones ach at the sound of it. 

» Gre. Quick, quick! down the back stairs; 
and away for your. life! so, so; that’s well | 





[ Evit J. Nrcur. 
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Enter Mr Anprew NIGHTSHADE. 


A. Night. Why, Gregory, rascal, hangdog ! 
what’s become of you? run quickly down, and 
drive those bawling fellows from the gate. ~ 

Gre. A herd of wolves as'soon; they'll eat me 
up alive. O lack-a-day, sir! you know little of a 
London mob. : 

A. Night. Go down, I tell you, sirrah, and 
disperse them. 

Gre. Why, sir, ’tis more than my lord. mayor 
can do: There’s a man knocked 0’ the head they 
say; and, till there’s another or two to keep: him 
company, they’ll never be at rest—Leave them 
to fight it out. : 

A. Night. Leave them!) why, blockhead, it is 
me they follow: Nothing else should have dri- 
ven me into this house again. 

Gre. O, Gemini, have you been knocked 0’ 


A, Night. Why no, you fool; ’tis I have done 
the mischief; but the most patient man alive 
could not do less. 

Gre. Nay, sir, if you have been playing the 
same tune upon their noddles,. as you do upon 
mine, these London skulls won’t bear it; they 
are as brittle as a Shrewsbury cake. 


Enter SvaPLetTon. 


Stap. Hey-day, friend Andrew! what is all 
this noise and outcry? 

A, Night. I think the devil’s in the people! 
You shall hear—As I was coming down the 
street, in meditation on the parson’s pigeon- 
house, a vascally scaramouch, in a short. jerkin, 
with a cap and feather on his noddle, winds me 
a damned blast on his horn, point blank into my 
ear, flourishing his newspapers full in my face at 
the same time: Now, as there are no two: things 
on earth I hate like newspapers and noises; so; 
I could not well avoid giving him a gentle’ re- 
membrance, with my cane, upon his crown: The 
casket gave a cursed crack, and down tumbled 
the politician: Instantly the raggamuffians col- 
lected, and I took refuge here in your court- 
yard. 

Stap. Nay, if you have silenced the Morning 
Post, you had better have dragged the speaker 
out of his coach, and beat his brains out with 
the mace. Do you consider how many enemies 
you make by stopping the circulation of abuse? 
’tis as necessary to the city as the circulation of 
cash, i 

A. Night. Go down, I tell you, fellow, and 
make up the matter with a dram; ’tis as much 
as any newspaper head is worth in the kingdom ; 
bid him not talk of damages; if my cane has 
split his skull, ’tis no more than his plaguy post- 
horn did by mine. He was-the aggressor. 

Stap. Hark’e, you'll find the matter settled, 
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but it will not be amiss to frighten him a little. 
You know how to manage it ? 
[ Aside to Grecory. 
Gre. Most daintily, I warrant you, 
[Exit Gree. 
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Enter Mrs Srarteton and Lerrrta. 


Let. O, Mr Nightshade, here’s. a’ piece of 
work! this comes of being in a passion. 

Mrs Stap. A sober citizen, a pains-taking in- 
dustrious soul 

Let. A father of a family—eight helpless 
babes—I fear you have given him his last blow. 
Dear sir, assist us ! [ Aside. 

A. Night. Last blow ! what matters that, when 
he gave me the first ! 

Mrs Stap. Well, well, Heaven knows; but 
anger is a frightful thing; it turns a man into a 
fury. Defend me, I say, from a passionate 
man ! 

A, Night. And yet, madam, give me leave to 
tell you, you are enough to make one: Is it no- 
thing to have our nerves lacerated, our whole 
fabrick shook to atoms, by these horrid noises ! 
The law should provide against such nuisances. 

Stap. The law regards breaking of heads as 
the greater nuisance of the two—But here comes 
Gregory Well, what has become of the post- 
man? 








Enter Grecory. 


Gre. He has sounded his last horn! You may 
sleep in quiet for the future. I tendered him 
the dram your honour was so good to offer; but 
his teeth are closed, he cannot accept your favour. 

Mrs Stap. O horrible, you’ve killed the man ! 

Stap. What say the standers by on the occa- 
casion ? 

Gre. They, give him an extraordinary charac- 
ter; they say he delivered a hand-bill, and 
sounded a post horn, better than any man in all 
the bills of mortality. 

Let. Thanks to Mr Nightshade, he is likely to 
make a figure in the bills of mortality still 
did you see the wound ? 

Gre. A perilous gash ! 1 would not have such a 
star in my forehead to be the mchest alderman in 
the city of London. 

A, Night. ’Tis a pity but he had been one, 
for, then, his horns might have warded off the 
blow. 

Gre. If I was your honour, I would be look- 
ing out for the crowner; it will be well done to 
touch him pretty handsomely before he calls a 
quest upon the body. 

Stap. Has the, gentleman thought of any wit- 
nesses ? 

Gre. You must have a steady set to prevent 
accidents, unprejudiced, impartial men, that were 
not present at the affair; these people will never 
do. For my part, if you think of subpanzing 
me, you are a lost man; if I was once to shew 
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this head of mine in open court, you would be ~ 
condemned on the face of it. 

A. Night. Hold your tongue, rascal; I don’t 
believe a word you say: I'll go down and be sa- 
tisfied with my own eyes. 

Stap. Hold, hold, friend Andrew; I'll not suf- 
fer it; they’ll tear you piecemeal: stay where 
you are, and let me see if I can’t quiet them; 
they know me, and will credit what I tell them. 
If it is as Gregory says, I'll send him to the hos- 
pital; we'll save him, if it’s possible. 

A. Night. Thank you, Master Stapleton ; thank 
you heartily. That's friendly howsoever. 

a [ Exit Srap. 

Let. [To Mrs Srav.] Dear madam, follow Mr 
Stappleton, and persuade him not to let him off; 
he must be made to feel. 

Mrs Stap. I think he should, and will leave 
him in your hands. [ Exit. 

Let. Ah, Mr Nightshade, will you never be 
brought off from this unhappy temper? You see 
the dismal effects of it: you feel them; I per- 
ceive you do. Your compunction is severe; I 
pity you—your situation brings the tears into my 
eyes. 

A. Night. It’s more than it does into mine; I 
tell you it is all a collusion to extort money; and 
this rogue of mine falls in with the plot. Sta- 
pleton will tell another story. 

Let. I am afraid not; prepare yourself for 
the worst, and consider what atonement you can 
make to a disconsolate widow. 

A. Night. Spare your pity, young madam; 
you don’t yet know how easy mest widows are 
to be comforted. 

Gre. To be sure, madam, his honour is in the 
right to bear up, as they say, but it will be a tre- 
pan at least. The china-riveter at the next door is 
a knowing man in fractures, and he says his skull 
will never ring well again so long as it is a skull. 
Oh, sir, what will poor, dear Master Jacky think 
of this? He’s in the country, lord love him, and 
little dreams of this mishap; I fear ’twill break 
his heart. 

A. Night. Hold your tongue, you blockhead ! 
Well, Mr Stapleton, you’ve seen the man? 
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Re-enter STAPLETON. 


Stap. I have seen the man, and pacified the 
mob. 

A, Night. That’s well; and it proves a false 
alarm ? 

Stap. I wish I could say so 
hope the best. 

A, Night. How! what! sure he is not in 
danger? This fellow’s report I did not regard ; 
your’s alarms me. 

Stap. Compose yourself, however; the symp- 
toms, indeed, are unpromising, but I have put 
him into good hands; he is conveyed to the 
Be aman; IL am sorry to see 


but we must 





you so uneasy. 
1 
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Leé. Dear sir, ’tis natural; the worst of men 
have moments of compunction; it is not to be 
supposed that Mr Nightshade, though fatally ad- 
dicted to passion, is totally devoid of human! 
feelings. 

A, Night. I beg you'll be so kind as to leave 
me; I should wish to have a minute’s recollec- 
tion. Gregory, you may stay. 

[ He retires to the back scene. 

Stap. Letitia, I begin to pity him. 

Let. Have patience: let him chew the eud of 
reflection. Remorse, sometimes, like an adver- 
tising quack, will make great commotion in a 
man’s constitution; but repentance is the regular 
physician, which by slow, but steady means, con- 
ducts the patient to his eure. 

[ Exeunt Stavteton and Lerirta. 

A. Night. Gregory ! 

Gre. Your honour—How sanctified he looks ! 
as who should say, Gregory, give me a good 
word on my trial. 

A. Night. Ym thinking, Gregory, of this acci- 
dent. . 

Gre. Well, sir, and how do you like it? 

A. Night. Why, I am in hopes it will blow 
over; I think they'll hardly prosecute, and if the 
worst should happen, they can make nothing of 
it, but chance-medley or manslaughter; nothing 
else, Gregory: so there’s little to fear from the 
law. But as Iam aman, who have always en- 
forced the law against other people, d’ye ob- 
serve me, and consequently made enemies a- 
mongst the wicked; I should think, honest Gre- 
gory, you might stand in my place, and I would 
be sure to bring you off, and reward you into the 
bargain. 

Gre. Lord, sir, a trifle! I should be proud of 
being hanged in the service of so good a master ; 
but I am afraid there were too many people 

_present, and ’twould be gross presumption to 
suppose any body could mistake me for your ho- 
Nour. 

A. Night. Why certainly that is a hard pill to 
‘swallow; but what is to be done? 

Gre. Make over your estate to Master Jacky, 
and fly your country : what if I run to the French 
walk, and take you a passage in the Boulogne 
pacquet? I may be in time to secure the ca- 
bin before any other malefactor has taken a birth 
1n it. 

A, Night. Malefactor! prithee, let me hear 
no more of your advice; it is but wasting time; I 
must have better counsel; and though brother 
Manlove has not pleased me in the matter of the 
pigeon-house, yet he is a good man in the main, 
and understands his business; run to him, d’ye 
hear, and desire him to repair here directly, up- 
on a pressing concern; I know he'll not refuse 
assistance when I really want him. 

Gre. T’ll go directly—This is lucky. _ [ Aside. 

A. Night. And d’ye mind, leave me to open 
the affair to him; say nothing of the accident. 
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Gre. No, to be sure; a likely matter, truly. 
[ Evit. 
A, Night. I wishI had not smote him quite so 
hard ; and yet I should have thought no mischief 
could have followed. I have struck that clod- 
pate twice as hard, a hundred and a hun- 
dred times; ’tis that hath spoilt my hand : it is 
surprising what some beads will bear! I would 
was with my poor boy in the country; what evil 
genius brought me up to this curst scene of mis- 
chief and mischance ! Dear Fortune, rescue me 
from this one scrape, and let me scramble out of 
the next as I can. [ Hit. 


Enter Lerrr1, followed by Cuarntes MANtove. 


Let. Now, sir, be pleased to favour me with 
your commands. 

Cha. Man. I am to solicit you in the behalf of 
Mr Manlove, that he may be allowed the honour 
of making himself known to you. 

Let. This is done already; I am no stranger 
to Mr Manlove, believe me. 

Cha. Man. So, so: she has discovered me— 
[Aside.] Well, madam, if Mr Manlove is already 
known to you in his assumed character, may he 
not hope to improve that acquaintance in his real 
one? 

Tet. The character he has assumed, I must 
fairly own.to you, gives me no favourable opinion 
of his real one: the shallow devices he made use 
of to impose on my understanding, when he 
thought himself secure from a discovery, betray 
a disingenuous mind; and, I must believe, that 
no man would descend from the character of a 
gentleman, who was not wanting in the requisites 
that go to the support of it. 

Cha. Man. Vve made myself a precious block- 
head! This mummery of the painter has disgust- 
ed her. [ Asidc, 

Let. As to his pretended taste for painting, I 
will not affect more skill than I possess; but I 
will venture to say, that either he is ignorant of 
the art, or presumes upon my being so. 

Cha. Man. I am fairly trapped: I must be 
prating of what I did not understand. [ Aside.|— 
I will not offer much in Mr Manlove’s behalf, 
madam; but as to skill in painting, you will be 
pleased to consider him not as a professor, but a 
lover only of the art. 

Let. A lover, sir! that is the last character I 
should wish to consider Mr Manlove in. 

Cha. Man. I perfectly understand you, Miss 
Fairfax: you have said enough: Mr Manlove 
understands you: I believe I need not explain 
myself any farther. . 

Let. No, the case is perfectly clear; and, 
flatter myself, you think I have been explicit on 
my part. 

Cha. Man. There can be no complaint on that 
score. Nothing now remains for Mr Manlove, 
but to lay aside, as soon as he is able, every 
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thought, each hope that had Miss Fairfax for its 
object. 

Let. ’Twill be much tor my repose: 

Cha. Man. Rely upon it, then, your repose 
shall never be disturbed by Mr Manlove; never 
—Adieu ! [Goes out. 

Let. Your servant—He’s piqued, and it be- 
comes him. 


Cha. Man. [Returns.] If ever you' see’ him 


here again, say I have deceived you 
bear the blame: your most obedient. 

Let. Good day Tl depend upon you. 

Cha. Man. Set your mind at rest; Vl die be- 
fore I break my word : your servant. 

[Evit Cua: 

Let. [Alone.] How would this man plead in 
his own cause! Ah, why would Fortune not 
concert with Nature, and either give the wealth 
of Manlove to his merits; or purchase out his 
amerits to bestow on Manlove’s wealth? 


let me 








Enter Lucy, hastily. 


Lucy. Where can this provoking cloak be laid? 
Every thing is in train, and there is not a mo- 
ment to be lost——Ah ! [ Screams. 

Let. Lucy! Whither away so fast ? 

Lucy. I declare I did not see you, madam; I 
thought you was in your own room. 

Let. But where are you running to, child? 

Lucy. Only stepping out a little way. 

Let. Stepping out! Whither ? 

Lucy. To my brother Dibble’s, 

Let. For what? 

Lucy. Upon a little family business, that’s all. 
I could have sworn you had been with your gen- 
tleman in the painting-room. 





Let... My gentleman! Who is it you call my 


eentleman ! 

~ Lucy. Hamph—I'll shew her that I am in her 
secrets; it will keep het out of mine.—{ Aside. ] 
—I thought you was with Mr Manlove; [ left 
you together. 

Let. Mr Manlove! What is this you tell me? 

Lucy. Nay, madam, don’t be alarmed, I am 
no tell-tale ; and, though I knew Mr Manlove in 
his painter’s character, nobody shall be the wiser 
for me, [ assure you. 

Let. As sure as can be, it is so! What a dis- 
covery !—[ Aside.|—Well, Lucy, I find you are in 
the secret; you know the real Mr Manlove; but 
pray, tell me, who is the pretended one? I have 
been received at Mr Manlove’s house, and visited 
here, by a young man, who calls himself Manlove: 
Who is he? 

Lucy. Ob, dear madam, don’t you know him? 
IT wish [ don’t get into a scrape; but. there is no 
going back.—[Aside.J—It is young Mr Night- 
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she thought it was herself. 
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shade out of the country, madam; _ he is come 
up incog, and is afraid his father shall discover 
him, that’s all. 


Let. Is that all? I shan’t take your word for 


that. I suspect there is more in the plot than 
you have related. If this young man is afraid of 
being seen by his father, what brings him hither ? 
Answer me that. 


Tucy. Madam, I—I—I cannot tell what brings 


him hither. 


Let, Lucy, don’t equivocate ; for I will know. 


I saw him leave the house, just now, with your 
brother; you are following in great haste, upon 
family business, you pretend; but I suspect upon 
no fair errand. Confess to me, for you shall not 
stir to your brother’s, till you do. 


Lucy. As you will for that, madam, but I can- 


not endure to be suspected, and I will confess to 
you when I have done crying.—[ Weeps.] 


Let. Do so; you had best. 
Lucy. Why, then, you must know, that Mr 
Manlove---that is--I mean Mr Nightshade, that 


calls himself Mr Manlove, is fallen monstrously 
in Jove with 





Let. With whom ! 

Lucy. Me, madam. Vain creature! I know 

[ Aside. 

Let, And you believed him, did you? 
Lucy. Yes, madam, I believed him. 
Let. Well, and what did he do then? 
Lucy. Nay, nothing, madam, that’s all. 
Let. Come, come, Lucy, but I know it is not 

all: You have given him your company, as you 


call it, have you not? And you are now going to 


meet him at your brother’s, are you not? 

Tucy. No—yes—but if I am, it’s all in fair 
and honest way of courtship: Oh, if he was to 
go for to offer any thing unhandsome to me, I 
should tear his eyes out. Nobody can say I have 
the least speck or flaw, no, not so big as the point 
of a pin, on my reputation. It would be the 
death of me; I would sooner part from my life, 
than my virtue; he has promised —— 

Let. What has he promised ? 

Lucy. To marry me. 

Let. Marry you! Ridiculous. . 

Lucy. Ay, I knew the jealous thing could not 
bear that; she will burst with envy. Aside. 

Let. Hark’e, Lucy; I commend you for the 
honesty of your confession ; run into my cham- 
ber; Mr Stapleton is coming this way, and will 
interrupt us : compose yourself, and we will talk 
over the affair at leisure—[ Exit Lucy.]---Hap- 
py, happy revolution! What a ridiculous mat 
entendu had I fallen into! O how deliciously I 
will torture this fine gentleman-painter for his 
contrivances ! [ Evit. 
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ACT V. 


SCENE I. 


Enter Jack Nicutsuapr and Dresue. 


_ Dib. Come along, ’squire, the lady is expect- 
ing you at my apartment. Every thing is in 
train, and ’twill be your own fault now, if you 
are not the happiest man in Engiand. 

J. Night. Hold a moment, Dibble, hold! My 
brother’s coming, and I can’t resist the pleasure 
of a little natural exultation. 

Dib. Perverse! Vexatious! Are you’ mad? 
By Heavens, you'll lose the lady! and, what is 
worse, by Heaven’s she'll lose the gentleman ! 

[ Aside, 


Enter Cuartes Mantove. 


Cha. Man. So, Jack, I hope your frolicis~ an 
end: you've been disorderly in your cups, I tind. 

J. Night. Where did you hear that ? 

Cha. Man. Where 1 least wished to hear it; 
at Mr Stapleton’s; Miss Fairfax told me. 

J. Night. Miss Fairfax told you, did she so? 
Miss Fairfax was not very angry when she told 
you, I should guess: You did not find me greatly 
out of favour, did you? 

Cha. Man. In truth, I had so little occasion ‘to 
boast of my own reception, Jack, that I did not 
give much attention to what she said of you. 

J. Night. That is honestly confessed, how- 
ever: So, your reception was but cold, and you 
‘have dropt all thoughts of a connexion, I sup- 

‘pose? 

Cha. Man. Entirely: I’ve received my per- 
emptory dismission. 

J. Night. Poor Charles! You are dismissed? 
Your person, genius, equipage, estate, all stand 
you inno stead! Another is preferred before 
you; perhaps some country booby like myself; 
and don’t you wish you knew the happy man? 

Cha. Man. Not I. 

Dib. What are you at? You'll ruin all. 

J. Night. I shall burst if I don’t tell him—— 
Brother, [ believe I could direct you to the man 
that has done all the mischief. 

Cha. Man. I give you credit, Jack, for that: 
I do believe you’ve done me all the mischief in 
your power. 

_ J. Night. Who, 1? Oh, dear, you flatter me ! 
a country whelp supplant a travelled gentleman 
like you? Impossible—and yet 

Cha: Man. What yet? 

J, Night. This witness on my finger, here, 
would stagger some folks; I am apt to think 
Miss Fairfax means to wear it in good time. 

' Cha. Man. A wedding ring! You must excuse 
me, Jack; [ want credulity for that. 

J. Night. Just as you please; I bought it for 
her wearing, and measured her finger for that 
purpose, and did intend, with the parson’s help, 
to put it on with that design. 





Dib. Will nothing stop your mouth? By Hea- 
‘vens, I’ll throw the matter up! 

[ Aside to J. Nicur. 

Cha. Man. You! You marry Miss Letitia 
Fairfax ! 

Dib. Dear squire, be persuaded, and come 
away. 

[ 4side to J. Nicur. 

J. Night. Hold your tongue, I tell you; I, I, 
and not the ingenious, learned, travelled Mr 
Manlove; here’s a witness that will vouch for 
what I say—[Drs. offers to go|—Where are 
you running? Come back: Tell my brother what 
you know of Miss Fairfax’s partiality for a cer- 
tain insignificant, ignorant fellow, called Jack 
Nightshade. 

Dib. For shame, sir! You should not talk of 
ladies’ fayours. 

Cha. Man. Your friend is cautious, you per- 
ceive. 

J. Night. Hang him, he’s so by habit! he’s a 
lawyer—but speak out: You are come to fetch 
me to Miss Fairfax, and Miss Fairfax is at your 
lodgings, and I am to be the lady’s husband, and 
the billis a true bill, is it not? 

Dib. It is. 

Cha. Man. Errors excepted; you forgot your 
caution. This can never be. Hark’e, sir; a lit- 
tle cross-examination, if you please. 

J. Night. As much of that as you think pro- 
per. He’s used to that sport; he'll dodge like a 
rabbit in a warren. 

Cha. Man. You say the lady is at. your lodg~ 
ings: Answer me, what lady? 

Dib. Sir, I believe—what lady? That’s your 
question—what lady is at my lodgings? 

Cha. Man. Ay, sir, without equivocation. 

Dib. Well, sir, I am not upon oath in this 
business; nor am I obliged to ascertain the 
identity of people’s persons; but the lady at my 
lodgings I take to be Miss Fairfax, 

J. Night. Does that satisfy you? Brother, J 
thank you for your coat ; it has made an impres- 
sion, you perceive. 

Cha. Man. Have a little patience—You take 
her to be Miss Fairfax? Describe her person. 

Dib. I never meddled with her person, sir; 
that’s not for me to do. 

Cha. Man. \s she fair complexioned ? 

Dib. I think so. 

J. Night. I can’t say I do. 

Cha. Man. Light hair, or dark ? 

Dib. My eyes are none of the best, but I think 
Miss Fairfax’s hair is white. 

J. Night. Black as a crow, by Jupiter ! 

Cha. Man. Tall, or short? 

Dib. I never measured her; but I take her to 
be tall. 

J. Night. Death and the devil! Why, you’re 
drunk! Fair, tall, light-haired! Why, she is 
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little, dapper, dusky damsel, with a poll as black 
as 





Cha. Man. Hark’e, sir; a word in your ear. 
[ie Dis. 
Dib. Blown, as I hope to be a judge! 

| Aside. 
Cha. Man. You have a sister answers this de- 

scription; you're discovered, and a villain. 
[ Aside to Dix. 
J. Night. Wold, hold! no closeting of witnes- 
ses. 
Dib. Good sir, be not offended. Mr Night- 


shade first borrowed your name, and my sister, 


to keep up the jest, made free with that of Miss | 


Fairfax—nothing but a frolic. 
Cha. Man. What do you tell me? Did my 


brother take my name in any interview with Miss | 


Fairfax? 

Dib. Certainly, sir; she calls him Mr Man- 
love at this moment. 

Cha. Man. Away; your news has saved your 
"ears; away ! 

Dib. "Egad, we are all blown up! I must go 
and tell Lucy to make her peace. 

[Exit Dis. 

J. Night. How now? what’s this? Hallo! 
Where’s Dibble running? 

Cha. Man. Your humble servant, Mr Man- 
love—Take my name, my credit from me, Jack? 
It is too much. You must be saved, however. 

J. Night. I must be satisfied. Is this fair 
dealing? Where is Dibble gone? 

Cha. Man. Let him go where he will; he has 
made a fool of you. 

J. Night. Yes; but ’m nota fool to take your 
word for that: so let me pass. 

Cha. Man. Nay, Jack, but hear reason 

J. Night, Yes; and while you are reasoning, 
I shall lose the lady. 

Cha. Man. I say the lady; have a care she 
does not prove the lady’s maid. 

J. Night. The maid! Ah, brother, I’m too 
cunning to take that upon trust, You have rai- 
sed my curiosity, however, and I will know the 
truth——So let me go, for go I will, and that’s 
enough. 








[Evit J. Nicur. 

Cha. Man. A match; we'll start together.— 
My happiness is sure as much concerned in this 
discovery, as yours. 


SCENE II.—Srarreton’s house. 


Enter Mr Anprew Nicursuape and Mr Man- 
LOVE: 
A, Night. T should, think, 
danger but a jury will see 
light. 
Man. ‘Tis hard to say ; juries are ticklish 


the action in this 


things; the law will look to the motives. If it. 


shall appear that it was done, not from the 
wickedness of the heart, but from the sudden 
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| repose for those horns. 


[ Eait. | \ tting 
| provided you will bind yourself to me, never to 
|hft your hand in wrath against a fellow-crea- 


brother, there’s no } 
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heat of the passions, a jury will bring it in man- 
slaughter. 

A. Night. Well, and don’t all the world know 
there’s not a more passionate man living than my- 
self? 

Man. You have sometimes told me I was pas- 
sionate; I never heard you say as much for 
yourself, teh i 

A. Night. But if there was no malice in the 
deed, how can it ever be deemed murder? 

Man. Malice is threefold : first, malice ex- 
press; secondly, malice implied ; thirdly, malice 
prepense: of each in their order ‘ 

A, Night. Psha! prithee, what avails des- 
cribing any, when I’ve none of all the three? 

Man: Had you no quarrel, then, before the act? 

A, Night. Quarrel !. why no—or if 1 had, 
twas only a few words. ‘ 

Man. Is that the cane you struck him with; 

A. Night. This is the twig; I call it nothing 
more. 

Man. I doubt the law will construe it a wea- 
pon. of offence. 

A. Night. And pray now was his not a wea- 
pon of offence? I believe the whole town thinks 
it such, of great offence: sick or well, there is no 
What I did was in self- 





defence. 

Man. I fear ’twill not be thought so. If in- 
deed you had any wound to show, whereby the 
violence of the battery might be proved 

A. Night. Wound! why I have a wound and 
as bad a one as his; only mine lies within side 
of my head, and his without: he has broke the 
drum of my ears. 

Man. What do you talk of ears? if you had 
been happy enough,now to have lost a finger, an 
eye, or a fore-tooth, it would have been the loss 
of a defensive member, and a mayhem at com- 
mon law. 

A. Night. Well, brother, be so kind to tell me 
what I am to do. 

Man. Repent. 

A. Night. Why, sol will, provided you say 
nothing about the matter, and my country ac- 
quits me upon the trial; but if Iam to be pu- 
nished for my faults, what signifies repenting of 
them into the bargain? 

Man. Well, Andrew, 1 must tell you there is 
yet a way of getting honourably out of this affair, 





ture. ’ 
A. Night. Why, no, to be sure I shan’t; I 
thought all skulls were as hard as Gregory’s. 
Man. Come, you must have done with Gre- 
gory’s; nay, I would not alone exempt man from 
your fury, but beast likewise: Cruelty must not 
be practised in any shape: Nature must not be 
wounded in any of her works, Promise me this, 
upon the faith of an honest man, and I’ll redeem 
you from this scrape. ~ 
3 
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A. Night. Look’e, brother, I am sensible of] know one colour from another. O Heavens, how 


the folly of it; but as it’s impossible to say 
where temptation may lead, there lies the fatal 
weapon ; use it who will: I'll never take another 
stick im hand, till I’m obliged to go upon crut- 
ches. [Throws down his cane. 

Man. Say you so? then I'll cure your broken 
head in an instant. Come with me, and you 
shall see what dispatch I can make upon oc- 
casion, [ Exeunt. 


SCENE III. —The Painting room. 


Letitia is discovered painting; Lucy attend- 
ing ; a@ Layman placed at some distance. 


Let. These touches come off well; this last 
sitting was a good one: methinks J never was in 
better luck. Lucy, what say you; is it like? 

Lucy. Like, madam! ’tis alive; ’tis Mr Sta- 
pleton himself, 

Let. Is the servant -gone for his clothes to 
dress the layman? I'll positively rub in the dra- 
pery now I’m about it. Well, child, I’ve turned 
this matter in my head, and I believe I must for- 
give you; there’s no holding out against contri- 
tion: I believe your brother was to blame—So 
this painter then is Mr Manlove? 

Lucy. Yes, madam, and a lovely man he is; 
if you please to remember, I told you so the 
first moment I saw him; so genteel, so well-bred, 
so perfectly the gentleman. Oh, here comes 
Thomas with the clothes—shall I help to put 
them on? 


° 


Enter Servant. 


Let. So, so! that’s right—let the arm fall na- 
turally—it’s very well as it is—Now turn the lay- 
man with its side to me—no, tother way—a 
little more. Stay, let me do it myself. Now 
stand away that’s it. 

Ser. Have you any further commands, madam? 

Let. No—yes. Ifthe young gentleman who 
was with me this morning should call again, 
shew him up hither. i 

Ser. The painter? 

Let. Yes, the painter, as you call him. 

‘Ser. Madam, he is this moment come into the 
court-yard. ns 

Let, Indeed! then doas I bid you. [ Exit Ser.] 
Se, so, he’has found out the mistake as well as 
myself, 

Lucy. Pray, madam, give me leave to go and 
show Mr Manlove hither. 

Let. Do so, Lucy, do so---What a flutter am 
I im ?-but, hark’e, don’t give him any intimation 
that I know him. [Exit Lucy.| This is happy! 
I am such a gainer by this revolution, that I can- 
not find in my heart to be angry with the girl— 
That ever I should be the bubble of so gross an 
imposition! Hark! he’s coming. T’ll pretend to 
be at work! though I am so confused, I don’t 





charmingly he looks ! 


a 
Enter Cuartes Manuove. 


Cha. Man. I ask a thousand pardons: I in- 
treat [ mayn’t disturb you. 

Let. Oh, sir, don’t mention it. 
no ceremony. 

Cha. Man. You're infinitely obliging. I have 
ventured once again, Miss Fairfax, to intrude 
upon your patience. 

Let. As often as you please; you're always 
welcome here. Come hither—I must have your 
judgment. How do you like what I have done? 

Cha. Man. All that you do is well; but you'll 
forgive me—I am full of other thoughts, and 
wish to lose no moment of this happy opportunity. 

Let. Pish! I must have you flatter me: Sit 
down—This drapery puzzles me—Sit down, I | 
say: Your modern habits are so stiff! How shall 
I manage it? Come, take the chalk—nay, no ex- 
cuse. Though you are so smartly dressed, you 
absolutely must assist me. 

Cha. Man. I beg to be excused: my happi- 
ness is staked upon this crisis: my heart is full, 
and must have vent. : 

Let. How can you be so tiresome? Now you 
are going upon the old topic, Mr Manlove. 

Cha. Man. I must confess it is of him that I 
would speak. 

Let. Fye, fye upon you! call to mind your 
promise. Hold—suppose I throw aside this ugly 
brown and gold, and put him in a fancy dress: 
What say you? 

Cha. Man. Nothing: for I am nothing: I 
have no art, no faculty of painting; I am an im- 
postor. On my knees I do beseech you, forgive 
and hear me. 

Let. Pray be composed, nor let your zeal for 
Mr Manlove agitate you thus. T’ll save you all 
this trouble, by confessing freely to you, [ have 
changed my mind since last we parted. 

Cha. Man. Changed! as how? 

Let. As you'll be pleased to hear. I think of 
Mr Manlove now as favourably as you yourself 
could wish. 

Cha: Man. Madam 

Tet. I think the woman must be blest, whom 
such a man shall honour with his choice. 

Cha. Man. Yndeed ! I may presume, then, you 
would condescend to countenance his addresses? 

Let. That’s a home question; but I think it is 
not easy to deny him any thing. 

Cha. Man. Ym thunderstruck! The boy has 
told me the truth; she likes him, and I am un- 
done ! 

Let. What is the matter now.? You seem quite 
disconcerted. Is not this the very point you 
aimed at? Hav’n’t I confest all that you wished? 

Cha. Man, Oh, no! You torture me. 

Let, Man, restless man! whom nothing I can 


You see I use 
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do will satisfy: offended, when I refuse your 
friend; when I accept him, tortured ! 

Cha. Man. And tortured I must be: for know, 
most wretched as Iam, it is not fora friend I 
plead, but for myself. 

Let. Well, sir, I’m free to say, I still abide by 
my confession, What-you tell me shakes not my 
esteem for Mr Manlove. B,.s4 

Cha. Man. Then I have lost you; for that 
Manlove is my younger brother, and has won you 
under a fictitious name : I, that really own it, am 
discarded, 

Let, How purblind you long-sighted wits some- 
times can be! You tell me you are Mr Manlove; 
have I revoked my opinion? You say your bro- 
ther took your name; have I expressed myself 
in favour of Mr Nightshade? 

Cha. Man. O, Heavens! I do begin to hope— 

Let. You should not puzzle me with such 
cross purposes. Will you be Mr Manlove, and 
believe what I now say of him, or give that name 
to vour brother, and hear me repeat what I 
lately said of hm ? 

Cha, Man. Oh, let me be what you approve ! 
I ask no higher blessing. 

Let. We are interrupted. See, your formid- 
able rival! Oh, you have made a fine confusion 
—Come away. [ Exeunt. 


Enter Jack Nicursuade. 


J. Night. Hist! hark’e, brother Charles !— 
He won’t turn back, and I dare not follow him, 
for fear I run into old Crusty’s jaws. I am fain 
to go as warily in this house as if I was riding 
over a warren. Didlikins! here comes the girl 
at last—Oh, fye upon you, miss! oh fye—— 


Enter Lucy hastily. 


Lucy. Hush! hush! A truce to your re- 
pea yourself; your father’s at my 

eels. 

J. Night. My father! Drown it! what shall I 
do now? 

Lucy. Here, get behind this layman; stoop: 
stand close. T’ll put the shutters to; I ewe you 
a good turn, at least, to bring you off. Stand 
elose ! 


Enter ANDREW NIGHTSHADE. 

A. Night. So, so! What's doing here? Dark- 
ness at mid-day! Your servant, Mr Stapleton—I 
see you notwithstanding; there you are: fine go- 
ings-on at your age! Smuggling your chamber- 
maids in corners——Call you this fair trading? 
Oh, if your wife saw this! 

J. Night. [From behind.] For pity’s sake, keep 
him off! He’s coming! 

Lucy. Where are you coming, sir? Pray leave 
the room; your company disturbs him ; don’t 
you see how ill he is? 

A. Night. Poor gentleman! and.so you shut 
eut the light to make him better? Ay, let him 
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lean upon you, comfort him; I dare be sworn he 
has need of it Shame upon you, Mr Staple- 
ton! What, you'll not speak, not you! Here 
comes one will make you speak, and stir too, to 
some tune. Here, madam, here’s your virtuous 
husband ! here’s a picture of modern conjugal 
fidelity ! 





Enter Mrs STarLeton. 


Mrs Stap. A picture, truly! for I think you’re 
talking to nothing else. Why don’t the girl open 
the shutters? What do you stand there for? 
O,ho! - [Sees Jack, 


Enter Mr Srarxieton and Mantove. 


Mr Stap. What! my old friend conferring 
with the layman? Break his head, Andrew, if 
you please; no manslaughter can lie there. 

[ The window is opened. 

A, Night. How’s this! why, I protest I took it 
for yourself; and I was scandalized to see a 
sober citizen in such close conference with a 
damsel of so great temptations. 

Man. Come, brother, you have had one warn- 
ing against anger ; let this be a memento to guard 
against suspicion. 

A, Night. Brother, you know I can't endure 
advice; I see my error; that’s enough. 

Mrs Stap. Yes, but you don’t see all: there’s 
more behind the scenes; your greatest error, Mr 
Nightshade, is not yet found out, 

A. Night. Why, what the vengeance have we 
here? Come out—let’s see your face. Son Jack ! 
Furies and flames! My boy, as I’m alive ! 

Man. This is judgment upon judgment ! 

A. Night. Which of you all have conjured up 
this plot? Oh, theu unutterably vile and sorry 
puppy ! Hound, that I have bred to tear my heart 
out—Jack, Jack! for you to use me thus! You 
whom I’ve made my boast, the staff of my old 
age !—TI would I had a staff! I’d beat your brains 
out with it, blockhead, so I would ! 

Man. Hold, hold! no more of that—remem- 
ber promises, Ce 

A. Night. And in that jacket too! the sub- 
stance of a farm laid out upon your back: sirrah, 
whence came that conjuror’s coat, that scoun- 
drel’s livery ! Answer me. ; 

J. Night. Father, ’tis none of mine; ’tis bro- 
ther Charles's. 

A. Night. There, Mr Manlove! there’s your 
pretty gentleman ! a fine account! the corrupter 
of his brother ! . 

Stap. Be more patient, friend Andrew, 

A. Night. I won't be patient! I’ve a father’s 
privilege to justify my passion. Hark’e, sir, 
what brought you up to town? Who seduced you 
hither? I suppose the fashionable scoundrel, who 
lent you that fool’s coat. 

J. Night. Lord love you, father! ’twas a frolic 
of my own; Charles would have had me travel- 
led home again. 
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Man. What, is that like a seducer? 

J. Night: And so I should afore now, but that 
I fell into a kind of love-suit here, with the young 
lady of this house. 

_ Mrs Stap. What do you say? a love-suit ? 

i a With my ward, Miss Fairfax? impossi- 
en 
Lucy. Ay, now comes my examination: I had 

best escape. [ Aside. 

J. Night. Hold, hold; my whole defence turns 
upon your testimony—Stay where you are. 

[ To Lucy. 

* A. Night. Ay, let us hear; there’s something 

in this plea: Let us hear more of the love-suit. 

J. Night. Nay, ’twas not much of a suit nei- 
ther: it was very soon over; miss was coming, 
Dibble got a licence, and I bought a ring. 

Stap.. Why, you're beside yourself, young 
man ! 

A, Night. Go on! the boy speaks well, and 
shan’t he brow-beat : hear him out. 

J. Night. And so, as I was telling you, I 
should have married her outright, if brother 
Charles had not thrown a spoke in my wheel. 

A, Night. See there, see there ! What say you 
for your favourite now? Prove what you say, my 
lad, and I will do you justice to the extent of my 
estate. 

J. Night. Say you so, father? then it shall out: 
why, brother Charles, you must know, had a 
month’s mind for the lady himself; so he pre- 
tended to persuade me that I was made a fool of, 
and that the girl I was going to marry was not 
Miss Fairfax. ‘ 

A. Night. There, there !—you hear it now 
from the tongue of truth and innocence: you're 
satisfied, I hope? I beg the lady may be sent fer 
in. 
J. Night. Sent for! a pretty joke! why, there 
she stands. 

Mr and Mrs Stap. Ha, ha, ha! 

A. Night. Vm thunderstruck ! 

J. Night. And soam 1; for, if it had not been 
for brother Charles, as sure as you are here alive, 
we had both been happy before now. 

A, Night. This, this the lady? 

J. Night. Ay, father, that’s she: IT hope you 
like her? ; 

Stap. Lucy! Lucy Dibble ! 

Man. The sister of my clerk ! 

A, Night. Death and the devil! a chamber- 
Mrs Stap. Oh, you insidious hussy! what can 
you say for yourself? 

Lucy. 1am not here upon my trial, madam ; 
that is past, and Miss Fairfax has signed my par- 
don. As for this gentleman, if I did put a little 
trick upon him under my mistress’s name, he 
paid me in my own coin, by passing himself off 
under his brother’s. The parties represented are 
not present; but, let me stand at Miss Fairfax’s 
side, and place him by Mr Manlove, and I leave 
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the world to decide which is the 
tor of the two. — Lek 

J. Night; Oh, you abominable little vixen ! 

Man. Keep your peace, Jack ! would you prove 
your valour on a woman? 

A. Night. Then, by Jupiter, ll break every 
bone in lawyer Dibble’s skin, before this day’s at’ 
an end! 

Stap. Understand yourself, child; the daugh- 
ter ofa footman is no mate for the son of a gen 
tleman. 

A. Night. To be sure: well said, Master Sta- 
pleton ! 

Lucy. True, sir; but the footman bred his 
daughter as a gentleman should, and the gentle- 
man gave his son the education of a footman. 

[Lawit Lucy. 


greatest impos- 


Man. Brother Andrew—— - 

A. Night: Pooh! 

-J. Night. Father, that last wipe was at you.. 

A. Night. Hold your tongue, blockhead! get 
you home into the country, till the soil, and be 
a beast of burden; ’tis what nature meant you 
for. 

Man. Nay, brother, blame not nature, she 
has done her part: ’tis you that should have tilled 
the soil. O Charles, you come upon a wish; 
your father is impatient to embrace you. 


Enter Cuartes MANLOVE. 


Cha. Man. Let but my father add his appro- 
bation, and my happiness shall be complete. 

Man. He can’t withhold it. Come, throw pre- 
judice aside; let wrath and jealousy be cast far. 
from you: look upon this youth; he is your son; 
you are the principal, but do you substitute the 
justice to confess my system has succeeded ; it is 
possible, you see, to gain a knowledge of this 
world, and not be tainted with its wickedness, 

A. Night.’Tis mighty well; but for this cub 
of mine, I’ll disinherit him to the devil; I could 
find in my heart to die to-morrow, for the plea- 
sure of cutting him off with a shilling. 

J. Night. Lord, father, in that case, a little 
matter would content me. 

Man. Come, come, the law has made provi- 
sion against that: Jack must inherit your estate, 
dié when you will. 

A, Night. Then, V’ll not die at all; I'll live 
for ever on purposerto plague him; I'll starve 
the whelp; he shall have nothing to live upon, 
but rain-water and pig-nuts. ; 

Man. Then, Andrew, I will keep him; he 
shall live with me. 

A, Night. Say you so, brother? then, I'll for- 
give him, and keep him to myself; and, since 
you talk of knowledge of the world, I'll show him 
what it is: come hither, Jack; Vil go with him 
as far as there is water to carry us; I'll travel 
him to'the world’s end: Zounds! T’ll take him 
out of it, rather than be outgone. 
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J. Night. Take the last stage by yourself, dear 

father ! Farewell, uncle! good-bye, Charles ! 
[ Exveunt A. and J. Nicut. 

Man. Incorrigible humourist ! Come, my son, 
and come, my worthy friends : where is your ami- 
able ward? I still have hopes this day of rancour 
and confusion will conclude with joy. 

Stap. And so it shall, if my persuasion can 
have weight. ae 

Mrs Stap. Persuasion never fails, when incli- 
nation aids it. Look, she comes! 

Cha. Man. And comes like Hope, like spring 
and sunshine to the longing year, with smiles of 
soft complacency and love. 


Enter Letitia. 


Let. Ay, now your rival’s gone, you think the 
field your own; but every hour will raise fresh 
rivals, for every hour will draw forth fresh per- 
fections from a character like your’s, and each 
demand the preference in our admiration and ap- 
plause, 
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Stap. Well said, my girl! then there’s a bar- | 
gain made: What need of further words? 

Mrs Stap. Fy upon you, Mr Stapleton! you 
distress her; you are too much in haste about 
these matters. 

Mr Stap. Why, Dolly, you and I concluded 
our matter within the week. 

Mrs Stap. Longer ; ’twas longer : don’t believe 
him, Letitia.s 

Let. Excuse me. I;can readily believe, that 
hearts so fitted for each other, might unite at once 
by mutual attraction, ‘ 

Man. Dost thou believe it, fair one? then, 
away with all delay! not even the law, its own 
parent, shall be privileged in this. case; we'll 
work like shipwrights at an armament, and Dib- 
ble, as a punishment for his intrigues, shall Ja- 
bour double tides. If marriage ever shall regain 
its dignity in this degenerate age, it must be by 
the umion of such hearts as these. 

[ Exeunt omnes. 
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